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THE “ARRIVAL: OF THE “SLAVS, 


HE fate of empires is of comparatively small importance 
when compared with the destinies of races. The history of 
mankind is largely taken up with the ephemeral. The rise and fall 
of dynasties, the rearrangement of the political configuration of 
the map, these things are easy to discern, but the evolution of races 
goes on unheeded. And just now in Europe there is a striking 
illustration of this besetting sin of the historian, journalistic or 
otherwise. 

The great fact which ought to command universal attention is 
overlooked. The surface fact is watched by a myriad telescopes. 
What is the great fact? It is the coming of the Slav into his king- 
dom, a fact compared with which the fortunes of kings and emperors 
are as dust in the balance. The proposed annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to the Austria-Hungary Empire-Kingdom is_ but 
one of the signs of the ripening of the Slavonic question, the gradual 
emergence of the Slavs from the position of subordination and 
political serfdom and their establishment as the predominant race 
in the East of Europe. 

Of all the great races of Europe the Slavs have received the 
fewest favours from! the fates. Providence has been to them .a 
cruel step-mother. They have been cradled in adversity and reared 
in the midst of misfortunes which might well have broken their spirit. 
From century to century they have been the prey of conquerors, 
European and Asiatic. When, as in Russia, they were able to assert 
their independence of Tartar and Turk, they could only do so 
by submitting to an autocrat whose yoke was seldom easy and 
whose burden was never light. But for this Cinderella of Europe 
the light is rising in the darkness, and there are not lacking signs © 
that in the future the despised kitchen-maid may yet be the belle 
of the ball. 

Before discussing the present situation in the Near East or 
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attempting to forecast the future prospects of the Slavs, it may be 
well briefly to cast a hurried glance over the history of the race 
which has been for nearly a thousand years the rough but Eee 
bulwark of Europe against the hordes of Asia. 


® 


, Ly) are PAST 


Thanks chiefly to the indomitable stubbornness with which the 
Slavs opposed the Asiatic invaders, the West knows nothing of the 
horrors of Oriental wars. Only those who read the bloody annals 
of the centuries when the Mongol from the East and the Turkish 
invader from the South swept like a desolating wave over the 
Slavonic lands can catch faint and far-away echoes of the horrors 
‘of those times. In Spain and Southern France the tide of Western 
war for a time subdued the glory of the Cross before the glitter of 
the Crescent; but the Arabs brought civilisation in their train. 

It was far otherwise in the Slavonic lands. There the invader 
brought neither letters, science, nor arts. It was the superior civilisa- 
tion which succumbed to the inferior. The Mongols were savages 
compared with whom even the Ottoman Turks were humane. It 
is computed by the historian that one Mongol Khan, in the sixty-six 
years of his reign, destroyed in battle or in massacre eighteen 
millions of human beings. 

When the Mongol invasion burst upon the Russian people they 
went down before the blast. For centuries every strolling Tartar 
could roam as lord and master through the prostrate peoples. Their 
rulers were made vassals, and ee in turn became the obedient 
instruments of barbarian tyranny. 

In the Balkans the period of oppression lasted longer, but it was 
never so severe. The Osmanli boasted that no grass grew where 
his horse’s foot had trod; but, as a matter of fact, under the Turkish 
rule the populations, though pillaged and occasionally massacred, 
still found it possible to live. But although they cherished by 
stealth the memory of their former greatness, the Slavs neither in 
Bulgaria nor Servia have until our day been free to develop their | 
destinies without the constant dread of the intervention of an alien 
race which wielded the scimitar under the egis of the Crescent. 

The story of the emancipation of the Slavs from their Oriental 
conquerors. dates from the establishment of the Tsardom of 
Muscovy. Those who declaim so often against the autocracy in 
Russia might at least recall the fact that if freedom was essential 
to the progress of the West, authority was not less essential to the 
existence of Russia. That the weapon forged to deliver the 
land from the Asiatic invader was sometimes turned against the 
people it had freed was inevitable. Institutions, like individuals, 
have the defects of their qualities; and the resurrection of Russia 
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from the long death to which it was doomed by the Mongol con- 
queror could not have been brought about by any other means. 
Nor is it only in the need of a strong man armed, wielding with a 


single will all the resources of the nation to throw off the Asiatic yoke, 


that may be found the historic justification of the autocracy. It was 
not less needed against the fatal consequences of the besetting sin 
of the Slav, the inveterate tendency towards anarchy. In Poland 


_ this tendency had free course to achieve the inevitable. Poland 


perished and lies to this day dismembered and entombed. Even 
beneath the semblance of Russian autocracy the same fatal weak- 
ness has been manifested down to our own day. It is not 


_ the strength but the weakness of the Tsar which has been the chief 


cause of the disasters of his reign. Divided counsels, anarchy in 
the very heart of the administration, have wrought sad havoc with 
the prospects of peace and progress in the Russian Empire. 

But now it is possible that the Slav race, having been subjected 
for so many centuries to the hammer-strokes of destiny in the shape | 
of Asiatic war and the despotism of the Tsars, may have been 
forged into unity, sufficient unity at least to enable them to emerge 
from their long apprenticeship as masters of their own destiny. 
In the Balkans no Slavonic people now owns even the suzerainty of 
the Turk. In Russia the Slavs have received from the Romanoffs 
the recognition of their right to, self-government. Whether under 
Tsar or under Douma the Russian Slav is free to regulate his own 
affairs as seems good in his own-eyes. The same thing may be 
said of all the Slavs, save those who are ruled with the iron rod of 
Prussia and those who are for the moment dominated by the 
German and the Magyar in Austria. 

If we look back for a hundred years we find how great has been 
the revolution effected since the Great Catherine aspired to rid 
Europe of the Ottoman denomination and to restore the Christian 
cross on the Cathedral of St. Sophia. Among the courtiers who 
surrounded the throne of the sovereign who stands conspicuous 
among the rulers of the world, there were many who failed to under- 
stand the vastness of the ideal which Catherine cherished in a mind 
that ever brooded over the destinies of the Slav. Herself a German 
by birth, Catherine was, in sympathy, the greatest Russian of them 
all History has dealt hardly with her reign. The glory of her 
achievements has been obscured by the pre-eminence given to her 
personal failings, which, after all, were those of the time in which 
she lived, and were perhaps due in part to the uncompromising logic 
with which she carried out her theory of the equality of the sexes. 
Certain it is that we should have heard little of her amours had 
she been an emperor and not an empress. Nor ought it to be 
forgotten how the first fatal step was taken under the orders of 
her predecessor, the Empress Elizabeth. Reasons of State over- 
ruled the promptings of virtue, and the necessity of providing an 
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heir to the throne made infidelity to an impossible husband appear 
a duty to Russia. The gates leading to the glittering pathway of 
Avernus were not only held open before her, but she was thrust 
through them headlong. And not till those brazen portals clanged 
inexorably behind her did she realise, like many another, that it 1s 
only Ze premier pas qui conte. Pecca, pecca fortiter, is a dangerous 
motto, but it was in accordance with her temperament. She did 
not, like Elizabeth, mask sensuality by superstition. What 
Catherine did she did openly, and she has paid the penalty. 

But the time has come for refusing any longer to allow the great- 
ness of the sovereign to be obscured by the mephitic atmosphere 
of her Court. The six wives of Henry VIII. and the first favourites 
of Catherine have monopolised far too much attention in the 
whispering gallery of history. Catherine, like other sovereigns, 
should be judged not so much by what she actually accomplished 
as by the ideal which she set before her, the objects which she 
attempted to realise. 

Among the rulers of the eighteenth century only three have been 
accorded the title of Great: Frederick of Prussia, and Peter and 
Catherine of Russia. 

The work of Frederick was no haphazard business. Before an intel- 


lect somewhat limited, but singularly clear and definite even in its 


limitations, there stood the vision of Prussia, aggrandised and all- 
powerful. He conceived his kingdom in the realm of thought before 
he gave it shape on the plane of matter. But he was otherwise ro 
idealist. A strong mian, resolute and unscrupulous, he carved with 
bloody sword his way to his goal. . 
Peter was a ruler of another order, as much vaster as Russia 
transcends Prussia. He had far ruder and cruder elements to deal 
with. He waged war with elementals, as Thor waged ceaseless 
wari with the giants of Jotunheim, giants of mud, giants of ice, 
giants of immense size and corresponding stupidity. He was a 
Titan of the Promethean type, bearing fire from heaven wherewith to 
illumine the dark wilderness of Muscovy. He was a barbarian, 
intoxicated with civilisation, passionate to acquire it for his country, 
because it was his country. The world has not yet done him justice ; 
perhaps it will never do full justice to the almost superhuman energy 
of Peter the Great. He was cruel, yes; but as a surgeon is cruel 
who, lacking proper surgical knives to perform inevitable amputa- 
tions, hews off gangrened limbs with a forester’s axe. Peter had 
three ideals. He spent his life in the attempt to realise them. 


First, to compel his people to avail themselves of the apparatus of 


the material civilisation of the West. Second, to open up to the 
inland Muscovites a way to the three seas. Third, to bring to the 


mind of the Russian boyard and the Russian moujik a sense of 


the position, the greatness, and the destiny of Russia. Throughout 


ie 
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his work from first to last runs the clear purpose of a strong man, 


_ labouring might and main to fulfil his mission. Faults he had as 


great as his qualities; savage, cruel, call him what you will, yet he 


saw his duty and lived and died in doing it. His failures were more 
wonderful than the successes of his contemporaries, and he has carved 
his name in imperishable granite upon the history of Russia. 

Of the three monarchs designated Great in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by far the most interesting, and in many ways the most tragic, 


_ was Catherine the Second. Interesting because of her lofty ideals ; 


tragic because of the lamentable destiny that seemed to mar her 
noblest purpose and blight her highest aspirations. There is a note 
of pathos throughout the whole of Catherine’s life, a sense of vast 
discord, which might have been resolved into the grandest harmony 
had but the true hand touched the keys. It says much for the 


“native vigour of her mind that Catherine remained immune so long © 


to the bestial surroundings of that fetid court. In the very extremity 
of her despair she found deliverance in the world of thought, and 


i escaped from the foul banalities of her everyday life by the study 


of books in which are enshrined the records of the experience and 
the store of the wisdom of the world. In those dark days when she 
lived almost alone, the future Empress delighted to forget the 
uncongenial environment of the present in the glories of the past, 
and in the still more far-reaching vistas of the future. 
But there grew up within her an unconquerable resolve to possess 
her soul in patience until the time should arrive when she would 
be able to give effect to the aspirations which flitted ghostlike before 
her, but which she dimly felt she was to clothe with the flesh and 
blood of realised fact. She waited but for Time and the Hour. 

When Catherine found herself Empress of Russia she exulted in 
the opportunity of attempting to realise the dreams of her suppressed 
girlhood, when in neglect and solitude she spent her days in tearing 
the heart out of the books which were her only companions. 

The first great dream of her life was to compel Russia to become 
civilised, as she understood civilisation. France then stood at the 


‘head of the culture and humanity of the world, and she became 


passionately devoted to the French philosophers, corresponded with 
them, and promoted the circulation of their works among her people. 
They were, perhaps, but poor leaders and guides, but they were the 
most conspicuous lights of her time. Peter had introduced his 
subjects to the material ‘civilisation of the West. It was Catherine’s 
ambition to supplement and complete his work by introducing to the 
nation the laws, the learning, and the arts of the West. Her court 
became the centre, of whatever there was of culture in Muscovy. 
She wished to educate her people, and she was as zealous for the 
education of women as of men. 

Her second aspiration was to free Russia finally from the last 
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vestige of Asiatic domination. Hence her wars, which gave Russia 
the seaboard on the Euxine and planted the Russian standard beyond 
the doorway of the Caucasus. 

But beyond these two ideals there ever floated before her the 
vision of a greater destiny. Herself a German, she nevertheless 
appreciated keenly the distinctive genius of the Slavonic race. Russia, 
the first of the Slavs to become independent, the first also, as 
she fondly believed, to become cultured, was in her eyes destined 
to achieve a great historic mission. Russia was to be the elder 
brother of all the Slavs, the deliverer and the helper of the younger 
races. Nor was that all. In her more exalted moments she 
dreamed of making the Slav the link between two continents, the 
mediator between Europe'and Asia, the great bridge between East 
and West. Towards this end she laboured, often with but little 
wisdom, but with unswerving instinct. She was baffled by the 
unfitness of her instruments and the inadequacy of her resources. 
But she did at least succeed in establishing for Russia a treaty nght 
to act as protector of the Christians of the Balkans, and she first 
familiarised the Slavonic world with the idea of Russia’s historic 
mission. 

. When Catherine looked beyond her frontiers, she saw with the keen 

intuition of her woman’s soul that there were two Powers with whom, 
for weal or for woe, the fate of the Slavs was inextricably bound 
up, and with whom in one way or the other Russia would have to 
count. One was Austria, whose intervention robbed her of the 
fruition of her hopes based on her sacrifices in the war with Turkey. 
The other was England. Potemkin, who often expressed and, it may 
be, sometimes inspired the policy of his Imperial mistress, repeatedly 
declared that the union of Russia and England was absolutely 
essential to the peace of the East. Thus early in the great struggle 
the antagonists had revealed themselves: Austria as the enemy, 
England as the friend. 

Catherine, in the later years of her reign, after being half- 
tempted, half-driven by Prussia into the partition of Poland, found 
it necessary to work for the deliverance of the Balkans by entering 
into an alliance with the Austrians. It was a pis adler. 
But better the Austrian than the Turk. In the famous Greek 
project she sketched out her dream of the future of the Balkans. 
Roumania was to be declared independent. Austria was to annex 
Bosnia, Servia, and the Herzegovina. Her grandson Constantine 


was to be established as Emperor at Constantinople. Thanks ~ 


chiefly to the incompetence of the Austrian generals and the vigorous 
resistance of the Turks, the programme was not carried out. It is 


curious and interesting to note that Catherine’s breach with her old 
and favourite ally, England, was due to the resistance of the British > 


Admiralty to theories of contraband of war and the right of blockade 
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which the British Government last year summoned a conference 
in London in order to annul. In that respect, as in many others, 
such as the recognition of religious liberty and the education of 
women and the summoning of a representative assembly, Catherine , 
was about a hundred years ahead of her time. 

The outburst of the French Revolution, which upset so many 
things, was fatal to all hope of realising Catherine’s ideals. But, 
despite all disappoinment Catherine, judged by her aspirations and 
even by the comparative success with which she began their realisa- 
tion, will always rank as one of the greatest rulers of the world. 
Only now in our day, when the Slavs, are awakened all along the ~ 
line, do men begin to see not only the greatness and the glory of her 
ideal, but the possibility of its realisation on the lines which she 
laid down. 


‘“To carve thy fullest thought, what though 
' Time was not granted? Aye in history 
Like that dawn’s face which baffled Angelo 
Left shapeless, grander for its mystery 
Thy great design shall stand, and day 
Flood its blind front from Orients far away.’’ 


Il. THE PRESENT. 


The present crisis in the Near East raises many of the questions 
with which Catherine attempted to deal. 

Its genesis is clear. Sir Edward Grey may be regarded as its 
original author. When, after the dilly-dallying of years, the British 
Foreign Minister secured the support of Russia for a resolute policy | 
in Macedonia, he set the ball rolling. Austria, alarmed at finding 
herself deserted by Russia, began to dream dreams of railway exten- 
sion to the A*gean, which immediately begat the project of a railway 
from the Danube to the Adriatic. These schemes, however, were 
only plans on paper, and they were speedily overshadowed by a far 
more startling development. The threatened intervention of Europe 
in Macedonia precipitated the revolutionary movement of the Young 
Turks. The army in Macedonia, unpaid and overworked, afforded 
the revolutionary leaders a weapon ready to their hand. Popular 
discontent in the capital and the provinces paralysed the power 
of the Sultan, who, being confronted by the alternatives soumettre 
ou démettre, decided that capitulation was better than deposition. 
Then ensued the most remarkabie episode in modern history. The 
proclamation of a Constitution was followed: by an unprecedented 
movement of fraternisation among the warring races and rival 
religions in the Ottoman Empire. In blood-drenched Armenia and 
in anarchic Macedonia halcyon peace began her reign. The revolu- 
tionary bands of Greeks and Bulgarians laid down their arms. 
Moslem embraced Christian in Jerusalem; and even in Armenia 
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Kurds ceased to prey upon the Armenians. It seemed a foretaste 
of the millennium. The Powers indefinitely postponed their 


threatened intervention, and the polyglot population of Turkey 


abandoned themselves to the intoxication of their first general 
election. 

The leaders of the Young Turkish movement, acting with admir- 
able prudence in all respects save one, did not propose to summon 
to their Parliament representatives from Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina. But the populations of these provinces, who are still by 
international law an integral part of the Ottoman Empire, protested 
against being denied the privileges which were accorded to the 
people of Albania and Macedonia. The Austrians, who have for 
thirty years governed the occupied provinces with scant reference 
to the wishes of their habitants, found themselves confronted by 
a popular demand for the concession of equal privileges to those of 
the other provinces of the Ottoman Empire. 

The awkwardness of meeting these demands apparently suggested 
to the Government of Vienna the idea of converting the occupation 
of the provinces into an annexation, by attempting to annul the 
international law of Europe by the simple process of issuing a 
proclamation. They were encouraged in taking this liberty by the 
declaration of Bulgarian dependence, which was the Bulgarians’ 
retort to the refusal of the new Turkish Government to invite their 
Minister to dinner, a step which confronted Europe with a fazt 


accompli, violating the Treaty of Berlin, and involved Sofia and 


Constantinople in a quarrel which might easily have led to war. 

Who was the evil genius that suggested to Francis Joseph the 
fatal step of attempting annexation by proclamation is not known. 
Rumour debits with the initiative Franz Ferdinand, the Heir 
Apparent, who seems to have found in Baron d’Aehrenthal a willing 
instrument. Francis Joseph, who appears to have virtually 
abandoned the control of Austrian policy to his successor, issued the 
fateful proclamation from Buda-Pesth, invoking the memories of 
his ancestors, who were Kings of Hungary long before Rudolf of 
Hapsburg was anything more than a penniless nobleman in 
Switzerland. 

Before taking this decisive step Baron d’Aehrenthal appears to 
have informed M. Isvolsky of his intentions. If M. Isvolsky had 
not been obsessed by a vivid sense of the impotence of Russia and 
by the determination of the Tsar not to wage war for any object 
outside his own frontiers, the mischief might have been averted. 
A clear, resolute declaration that Russia would never consent to the 
sacrifice of the Southern Slavs would have given Austria pause. 
But M. Isvolsky, knowing that Russia had no fleet, that her army 
Was shattered by the disastrous war with Japan, and that her pro- 
vinces were only beginning to recover from the revolution, hesitated, 
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and was lost. The decisive word was not spoken. M. Isvolsky 
is reported to have said that the annexation would have to be 
sanctioned by Europe, but he appears to have succumbed to the 
temptation of offering Russia’s support in return for an Austrian 
promise to assist him in opening the Dardanelles to Russian war- 
ships while keeping them closed to the warships of other nations. 
Believing herself thus insured against the danger of Russian 
opposition, the proclamation of annexation was issued by Austria, 
and two million Ottoman subjects were informed that they had been 
converted by a stroke of the pen into the subjects of the Emperor- 
King. 
It may be pleaded in extenuation that this, on paper, reads worse 
than it actually is; that “occupation” has for so long been absolute 
that “annexation” is merely a convertible term. It is, however, 
without doubt the firm insertion of the entire wedge, of which 
“occupation ” was but the thin end. 

For a moment all seemed to go swimmingly. No protest was 
heard in Austria or in Hungary. A Conference was to be held at 
which the annexation was to be legalised and the independence of 
Bulgaria recognised. But after Europe had recovered from its 
amazement at the unexpected coup of the Austrian Government, 
the ominous word compensation began to be heard. The Russians 
repudiated the notion that they were willing to sell their Southern 
brethren into Austrian bondage, even if the freedom of the Dar- 
danelles were offered them as their thirty pieces of silver. The 
Servians and Montenegrins burst out into frenzied demonstrations 
against Austria. Montenegro demanded to be freed from the 
control which Austria exercised over her sea gates. Servia wanted 
a right of way for her railway to the Adriatic. 

But the most serious obstacle came from Turkey. If there had 
been no revolution and no Constitution it is probable the protests 
of the Sultan would have fallen upon deaf ears. It was otherwise 
when the objections were made in the name and with the authority 
of the Turkish people. It was still more serious when the Turkish 
people, not content with protesting diplomatically, took to express- 
ing their resentment by the simple but effective process of organising 
a general boycott of Austrian goods. The Turkish Government 
repudiated any responsibility for the refusal of its subjects to buy 
or sell with Austrians or to purchase goods of Austrian manufacture. 
But the boycott flourished and spread. 

The idea of expressing moral condemnation by a_ boycott 
is as old as the Gospels, and its original author was none other than 
the Founder of Christianity. It is a remarkable fact that the solitary 
instance in which our Lord departed from His otherwise invariable 
rule of leaving the application of His moral precepts to the judg- 
ment of His followers was where He expressly defined the method 
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of dealing with those who refused to adjust a dispute by the process 
of diplomacy, mediation, and arbitration. All three methods, He 
said, must be tried, but if any recalcitrant refused to compose the 
dispute, “let him be to thee as a heathen man and a publican,” 
with whom no disciple would have any dealings. It is curious that 
the practical application of this Christian law has been made by a 
Mohammedan population. Their example ought to prove contagious. 
For in this popular form of the medizeval interdict the people have 
a powerful method of punishing the lawless disturbers of the public 
peace. 

The Austrian Government at first tried to browbeat the Turks, 
who, being supported by the public opinion of Europe, refused to 
be browbeaten. The Bulgarians negotiated with the Turks for an 
amicable separation, in which the guinea was to heal the wound 
which honour feels. After a while Austria also attempted to pur- 
chase the consent of the Turks to the annexation of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina. Negotiations are still pending. 

Meanwhile the apparent unanimity of opinion in Austria-Hungary 
in favour of the high-handed action of their Government disappeared. 
The Czechs protested against it with such vehemence as to lead 
to the temporary proclamation of martial law in Prague. The other 
Slavonic peoples were sullenly hostile. The Socialists began to 
murmur. The Magyars restlessly insisted upon a recognition of 
their right to the occupied provinces. 

The general discontent was stimulated by the discovery that 
although it cost nothing but a printer’s bill to proclaim an annexation, 
it cost much more to enforce it. The Turkish boycott hit the 
Austrian traders hard, and the military preparations entailed much 
hardship upon the masses of the people. Troops were hurried into 
Bosnia. Warlike preparations were made to invade Servia and to 
threaten Montenegro. Money was poured out like water in increas- 
ing the garrisons and in providing munitions of war. The refusal 
to allow time-expired soldiers to return home, in order that they 
mighit reinforce the garrisons in mid-winter, was extremely unpopular. 
Some poor fellows mutinied, and were dispatched literally at the 
muzzle of the rifle to their new and inclement stations. Outside 
her frontiers Austria looked in vain for a sympathising friend. The 
attempted annexation strained her relations with Italy, and did not 
by any means improve her relations with Germany,—who ostenta- 
tiously proclaimed that she had never been consulted about a step 
which her alliance compelled her to defend. In Russia the Douma 
was almost unanimous in condemning the action of Austria. Else- 
where the public opinion of Europe was unanimous in condemning 
the policy of the Emperor-King. Thus the brilliant cow of October 
was generally recognised as a disastrous blunder in December. 

Below all the irritation on the surface deep misgivings began to 
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be felt in Austria and Hungary. The abandonment of the military 
occupation of Novi-Bazar seemed to entail a sacrifice of the cherished 
ambition to advance to Salonika. Hungary claimed the right to 
have the occupied provinces added to the Kingdom instead of to 
the Empire. But if her demands were granted the addition of 
another two million Slavs to her polyglot population would probably 
give a coup de grace to the ascendency of the Magyar minority. — 
It was all very well to boast in October that the bold aggression 
proclaimed by Baron d’Aehrenthal had cut off the head of the 
Slavonic serpent. Before Christmas it was recognised that if the 
act of aggression were carried through, the Slavonic serpent, instead 
‘of being decapitated, would be converted into the predominant 
partner in the dual kingdom, necessitating the entire reconstruction, 
if not the dissolution, of that artificial State. 


Ill. THE FUTURE. 


When from the survey of the past and the present we turn to the 
future, we are confronted by two great outstanding facts of Life 
and Dieath which dominate all speculations as to what may happen. 
The first is Death, the death of one man. ‘The second is Life, the 
vitality and fecundity of a race. 

Frances Joseph is nearing his eightieth year. For sixty years 
he has borne the burden, the heavy burden, of a crown which has 
seldom been other than a crown of thorns. Recent events have 
justified the belief that he has already surrendered into the younger 
and inexperienced hands of his successor the control of the foreign 
policy of his realm. If that be so, it would confirm the belief that 
the silver cord is wearing very thin, and that the Nestor of Europe 
is even now standing at attention listening for the signal which will 
release him from his long vigil. If he were to pass away before the 
snows melted on the Balkan hills, Europe would be confronted by 
a situation which has long been anticipated with alarm and dismay. 
Of his successor but little is known, and what is known is not 
calculated to reassure. He is known to be a clerical of the clericals, 
and he is believed to be inclined to policies which the Magyars 
regard with abhorrence. His accession would have been awaited 
with uneasiness at any time, but at present, when the domestic 
situation has been wantonly aggravated by the creation of a perilous 
complication beyond the frontier, it is difficult to be optimist in 
calculating what the future may bring forth. The one ray of light 
in the situation is the fact that he has married a Czech wife, but 
her influence, although we may hope for the best, is as yet an | 
unknown quantity. 

The old saying that if Austria had not existed she would have 
had to be invented still holds-good; and if the accession of Franz 
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Ferdinand were to give the signal for the dissolution of the artificial 
State, it would be necessary to re-constitute some equally artificial 
system on its ruins. We need not anticipate that any of the great 
Powers will deliberately precipitate war. The danger does not he 
in the capitals of Europe. What is to be feared is insurrectionary 
troubles in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, strained relations resulting 
in frontier incidents with Servia and Montenegro, fierce racial con- 
flicts in Bohemia, and possibly in other provinces. When once blood 
begins to flow no one can say what a day may bring forth. A declara- 
tion of Hungarian independence would not be an impossible sequel 
to an attempt to solve the Bosnian question on lines to which the 
Magyars were opposed. Should such a crisis arise, not even the 
greatest optimist would dare to hope that Franz Ferdinand would 
meet it with the philosophic resignation with which the late King 
Oscar acquiesced in the independence of Norway. 

Of course everything may be arranged, given prudence on the 
part of statesmen and! patience on the part of the peoples. Turkey 
may be propitiated by a liberal financial settlement of her claims 
on her occupied provinces. There is no reason, if Austria has really 
forsworn her designs on Salonika, why Servia and Montenegro 
should not be invited by the Sultan to replace the Austrian garrisons 
in the evacuated Sandjak of Novi-Bazar, which would remain as 
before under Turkish administration. Such an arrangement would 
secure the railway route from the Danube to the Adriatic, and if 
it were coupled with the removal of the Austrian warder from the 
sea gates of Montenegro the Servians would be satisfied, and a firm 
foundation laid for the federation of the Balkan peoples under the 
zgis of Constitutional Turkey. If the Magyars could be propitiated 
by concessions in another quarter, an advance might be made towards 
the ultimate transformation of the dual monarchy into a crowned 
and glorified Switzerland, by creating a third autonomous State out 
of Croatia, Dalmatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina. Austria-Hungary- 
Slavonia would replace Austria-Hungary, and the evolution of the 
free federation of the future would proceed silently and bloodlessly 
as by a process of natural growth. But even if all went better than 
any of us are justified in anticipating, a feather-weight might turn 
the scale and a bloody revolution provoking foreign war might 
become the order of the day. 

These speculations are for the morrow and the day after to- 
morrow. I am more interested in an attempt to forecast the 
remoter future. The factor that governs the ultimate issue of the 
clash of national forces is not the statecraft of sovereigns but the 
birth-rate of their peoples. If, dismissing all prejudices, political 
or religious, we concentrate our attention on the birth-rate, we see 
at a glance that the future belongs to the Slavs. In the West 
population tends to a standstill. In France it is even beginning 
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to decrease. But the Slavonic peoples continue to increase and 
multiply and replenish the earth. Consequently Slavonia grows ever 
more and more, and its growth renders the existing system as use- 
less as pack-thread round the limbs of a giant. The following table 
of the annual excess of births over deaths in the leading States of 
Europe may well give pause to those who imagine that the Slavs can 
much longer be held in political servitude to Germans, Magyars, 
or Turks: 


INCREASE FOR TWELVE MONTHS OF POPULATION SINCE 1904. 


IRUISSIAM Y sncean 2,464,000 Germany(.2 5.020". 822,000 
Britatiye s-aeseresc 690,000 
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Hungary oie.0 00! 229,000 

2,438,000 
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2,418,000 
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If these figures are correct, and I have not seen them seriously 
disputed, the overflow of the Slavonian cradle exceeds the overflow 
of the prolific German, the fecund Italian, the Hungarian, the 
British and the French. , It only needs a rule-of-three sum to 
demonstrate the inevitableness of Slav ascendency in Eastern and 
Central Europe. 

This fact, which may be regarded in some quarters as a menace, 
ought to contribute a potent influence for the preservation of peace. 
If properly taken to heart it ought to eliminate one of the most 
dangerous elements which threaten European peace. These figures 
—and their cogency would be still more potent if we were to add to 
them the figures of the birth-rate in the other Slavonian lands,— 
should convince every patriotic Slav that precipitancy is treason and 
that patience should be the watchword of the hour. 

The Slavs alone of the Eastern races can truly say that “ Time is 
“on our side.” For them to gain time is all important. They can 
afford to wait. It is irritating, no doubt, that the paw of the 
Austrian should dig its claws a little deeper into the Servian 
provinces, but it is an immconvenience as passing, even if it is as 
annoying, as the measles or the whooping-cough. The dominating 
fact, every day becoming more supreme, is not the change of the 
label “ Occupation ” to the label “ Annexation.” It is that all day and 
all night with the undeviating regularity of the movements of the 
planets in their orbits the surging tide of Slavonian life rises higher 
and ever higher. The women who fill the cradle are more potent 
in the end than all the warriors of all the kings. 

Hence they are right who say that the day of the Slav is dawning 
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rosy-red in the ever-filled cradle of the Slavonian home. The 
sceptre of Empire lies hid in the teeming womb of the Mother. But 
with patience and unity the triumph of the Slavs will be achieved 
without any shock of battle. It is enough to keep pouring the new 
wine of lusty Slavonian life into the worn-out leather bottles of the 
Austrian realm to secure the ultimate victory. Hence it would be the 
height of political unwisdom for the Slavs to challenge a conflict 
with their rivals on the battlefield, when certain victory is assured 
if they will but await the reinforcements, creating those new 
battalions of the future, which are night and day being born into 
the Slavonian world. 

The day of cast-iron empires is fast drawing to a close. The 
new century begins the era of decentralisation and federation. In 
one form or another the whole vast stretch of country from Peters- 
burg to Prague and from Prague to Adrianople will be covered by 
a federation or federations of free self-governing States, as peaceful 
as the Swiss cantons, in which the Slavs, by the sheer force of 
numbers, will of necessity be in the ascendant. Nor will it be 
surprising if the despairing effort of the German to stem the tide 
of destiny in Posen should lead to the addition of the German Polish 
lands to the federation of the future. 

The chief danger, almost the only serious danger, that threatens 
to retard the inevitable triumph, is the fatal tendency to anarchy 
that has ever been the bane of the Slavonian peoples. It was this 
that ruined Poland. It may postpone indefinitely the coming of 
the Slav into his kingdom. If we had the tongues of men and of 
angels we would cry aloud in the ears of all the Slavonian peoples: 
“Tn unity is your strength. United you can conquer all your foes. 
“Disunited you will remiain the despised and impotent thralls of 
“your neighbours. Peace! Peace among yourselves! Patience 
“and Unity, by those watchwords you will conquer.” 

If these counsels prevail, then the good seed which Catherine 
sowed in the dark days of storm and tempest may spring up and 
ripen for the glorious golden harvest. Then may be fulfilled her 
majestic vision of the advent of the mighty kingdom of Slavonia, which 
will represent more than the splendour of ancient Rome; more than 
the vainly-desired perfection of classic Hellas; more than the 
wowd-be Imperialism of ubiquitous England. And the waning star- 
light of the West may be quenched, absorbed, extinguished, by the 
undreamt of magnificence of Eastern Dawn. 


W. T. STEAD. 


THE SERB AND ALBANIAN FRONTIERS. 


T is said, and with truth, in the Balkans that with every fresh 
| generation a fresh upheaval takes place. The present one 
has arrived, with great punctuality, thirty years after the last “settle- 
“ment.” That “settlement,” z.¢, the Treaty of Berlin, is, indeed, 
responsible for it, as—while pretending to arrange for the benefit 
of the Balkan people—it ignored, possibly intentionally, all their 
national aspirations and the distribution of races. And, when one 
of these peoples is, by stress of circumstances, exasperated almost 
to the point of war, the newspapers of other and more fortunate 
lands say “these turbulent little places must be made to understand 
“that no breach of the peace will be tolerated ”. 

Some years ago I was in the Zoological Gardens when an urgent 
message was received that a pet bear, that had just mauled a stable 
boy, should be at once removed from some neighbouring barracks. 
The old bear-keeper said to me: “I know bears and I know boys— 
“nasty little beasts. No one will ever know what that poor bear 
“suffered before he turned on that boy. I’m all for the bear!” In 
delimiting the frontiers it appears that either the “boys” of Berlin 
were entirely ignorant or that they drew the said lines with the 
deliberate intention of preventing the development of certain races 
and of fomenting race-hatred. Few are aware of the number of 
lives that have been lost on these frontiers and the amount of 
bitterness that has been created and fostered. During the past 
eight years I have yearly travelled the western half of the Balkan 
peninsula, and bit by bit have managed to see both sides of all the 
frontiers and get through all of the Debatable Lands of the Serbs 
and Albanians. I can only say that the whole arrangement of land 
distribution seems to have been planned with the intention of so 
weakening each race that it might speedily fall into Austrian power. 
And that, circumstances being so, Austria has, for the whole thirty 
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years, been working steadily and quite unscrupulously to attain that 
end. No tricks have been too dirty to be employed, and money has 
been spent with extraordinary lavishness, though many parts of the 
Austrian dominions had in consequence to be starved. 

Let us examine some of the frontiers. Perhaps that of the 
Herzegovina is the most unjust. The Herzegovina in English means 
“the Duchy.” It was the province of a certain Herzog Stefan, a 
medieval Servian princeling. By blood, belief and superstition, by 
tongue and by custom, the Herzegovinians are one and the same as 
the Montenegrins. You can say that Montenegrins are Herzegovinians 
or that Herzegovinians are Montenegrins. Montenegro was formed 
almost wholly of tribes from Bosnia and the Herzegovina that took 
refuge there in the mountains and managed to maintain independ- 
ence against the Turks. Its boundaries were ever fluctuating, 
according to the fortunes of war. The tribes remaining in what is 
known as the Herzegovina, though under Turkish rule, managed in 
the mountainous parts to retain a certain amount of independence, 
their tribal system and internal tribal administration, and were in 
perpetual enmity with the Turkish Government. In 1876 they arose 
to struggle for freedom, and the stand they made was as heroic as 
any known to history. They were joined by their Montenegrin 
brethren—Prince Nikola himself is of Herzegovinian descent—and 
were the firebrand that ultimately kindled the Russo-Turkish War. 
Primarily to the Herzegovinians is due the fact that any of the 
Christian people of the Balkans were then freed from Turkish rule. 

The combined Montenegrins and Herzegovinians fought their 
way victoriously right up to Mostar, and took Spitza, on the coast, 
as well as Antivari and Dulcigno. Spitza, entirely a Slav town, 
alone cost three hundred lives. If ever a people earned freedom 
the Herzegovinians did. What reward did they get? The English 
people, perhaps then more than at any other time, displayed its 
capacity for cant. After holding Christian meetings and preaching 
freedom for tthe South Slavs, it acquiesced in the handing over of 
these peoples to a foreign and most detested rule—that of Austria. 
Exhausted though they were with a long struggle, they again sprang 
to arms. It was only at the request of the Prince of Montenegro—so 
they themselves tell—that they finally laid them down, with the 
understanding (do not make any mistake about this) that the 
Austrian occupation was but to be temporary and preparatory to 
their freedom. 

The frontiers delimited united a small portion of the Herzegovina 
to Montenegro, the stones and bare bones, for the line was so made 
that the cultivable plains went mostly to Austria. So carelessly 
was it drawn with regard to the rights of the inhabitants that, in 
one case at least, it passed between a village and its wood supply. 
The forest that belonged to it was beyond! the frontier. 
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That this did not make for peace it is unnecessary to say. Nor 
was the frontier handled with tact. I have it from an Austrian 
official that in order to be sure that the soldiers guarding it should 
have no sympathy with the Slav mhabitants, a Hungarian regi- 
ment was sent there. The patrol meeting a Montenegrin with two 
sheep on their side of the border challenged him, and, not under- 
standing his reply, shot him as a sheep stealer. It transpired—too 
late—that they were his own sheep that had strayed. He possibly 
did not know he was over the border. Shortly after the bodies of 
two Austrian gendarmes were found hanging on a tree in the grey 


of the morning. And this sort of thing was frequent. In 1882 a> _ 


serious rising took place. The Herzegovinian has stood firm. He 
never wanted the Austrian, and he will not be one. He faces the 
Austrian authorities with a mule-like passive resistance which they 
cannot overcome. Even when they offer him—dirt cheap—iron 
ploughs, far superior to his ancestral wooden ones, he refuses to 
purchase. “They may be better, but I will not be a Schwab!” 
Lately the Herzegovinians have emigrated in great numbers to 
America. And all the time they have asked of Austrian rule: “ How 
“long, oh Lord? Oh, Lord, how long?” 

Another Austrian official—more than one—has said to me: “Our 
“Government has never understood these people. The money spent 
“on them is wasted. They hate us worse now than they did at the 
“beginning.” 

The Slavonic lands of the Herzegovina were given to Austria, and 
bad blood was created. To compensate Montenegro, Albanian lands 
were given her, and, if possible, worse blood was created. The 
purely Slav town of Spitza was given as a port to Austria. The 
purely Albanian town of Dulcigno—which, though they took it, the 
Montenegrins failed to hold and which old records show never 
to have been Slav—was given to Montenegro. The forced 


_cession of Dulcigno to Montenegro was one of the most unpardon- 


able pieces of political jobbery. It was engineered largely by Mr. 
Gladstone, who, never having visited it, seems to have believed it 
was Turkish. Spitza was close by, and was the natural port for 
Montenegro; but the Powers preferred intimidating a small and 
defenceless people—the Albanians—to depriving Austria of any 
of her ill-deserved booty. Dulcigno has never recovered its former 
position as a trading port, for its seafaring inhabitants left it almost 
en masse; the Montenegrins have failed to develop ‘it, and its 
cession to this day keeps raw the hatred between Slav and Albanian. 
And Austria, counting on the ease with which she advanced before, 
counts on repeating the process. 

The cession of Dulcigno was forced in place of that of Gusinjé, 
another Albanian town. Gusinjé being inland, the Powers were 
unable to “navally demonstrate” there, and could not enforce their 
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foolish orders. The vague frontier there has never since been 
properly rectified: It trails somewhere over wild mountains, and 
neither side recognises it. The number of men shot on it in the 
past thirty years has been equal to a war. A large tract of valuable 
pasture is always in dispute. The Montenegrins claim that the 
Berlin Treaty gave it them. It has been the ancestral property of 
the Kilmeni, one of ‘the finest of the Albanian Catholic tribes, for 
centuries. They say boldly: “If the Sultan wants to make a 
“present of land let him give Constantinople, which belongs to him, 
“and not the land of our forefathers. We can and will defend it.” 

Only three months ago, when riding this frontier on the Albanian 
side, a woman begged leave to come with me along a certain part, 
saying she was terrified of the Montenegrin sharpshooters, and that 
they would not fire at a stranger. And on the Montenegrin side 
I found the same thing a year or two ago. 

Continuing the Montenegrin frontier, perhaps the stupidest blunder 
of all is the drawing of it through the middle of the territories of the 
Vasojevich tribe. Vasojevich, a renowned Servian fighting tribe, 
was for long semi-independent and very strong. Thus divided, the 
portion left on Turkish territory is liable to constant persecution. 
When this happens, and it is of yearly occurrence, its brethren in free 
Montenegro are naturally wild to go to its help. Reprisals always 
take place, and, as has been picturesquely remarked, “the frontier 
“floats on blood”. i 

I repeat emphatically that I find it hard to believe that the 
frontier drawers of Berlin can have been so badly informed as to 
have done these things in crass ignorance. Why shove the Austrian 
down on the Slav and the Slav down on the Albanian unless blood- 
shed and race hatred were desired? 

Further along, where the Tara tears through a deep valley and 
makes a frontier all can see, less fighting naturally takes place. But 
the line is no more just. For it divides Montenegro from the Sanjak 
of Novi-Bazar, and thereby from union with Servia. The Sanjak 
was, in old days, the heart of the old Servian Empire, Rascia. Its 
line of kings, the Nemanja, sprang from the Zeta (now part of 
Montenegro), and the bulk of the people of the Sanjak are to this 
day Servian. I do not include, of course, the Turkish army, a 
certain number of which are quartered in it, much less the Austrian 
intruder. The so-called Turks in the district are almost entirely 
Serbs, whose ancestors were renegades. The remainder are Orthodox 
Christians. The number of Albanians in the upper part of the 
Sanjak is very small. The truly Albanian territory begins near 
Mitrovitza, which itself is a modern and mixed town. Had the 
delimiters of territories desired or intended the development of the 
Servian people, the obvious and only thing to do was to join them 
by this strip and give Servia—a fertile land—the chance of export- 
ing her goods vzé Montenegro and Spitza as part of the coast line. 
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Berlin decreed that a path should be left for Austria to pass 
through, so it appears. And Europe is surprised because Austria 
has shown signs of intending to do so. Strangest of all, Austria was 
given the right to keep a large military force in the Sanjak “to 
“ouard the Bosnian frontier”. As though Germany kept soldiers 
in France “to protect Alsace”! A more anomalous position can 
hardly be imagined. The inhabitants of the Sanjak have not appre- 
ciated it, and dark tales are current of the number of Austrian 
soldiers who have foolishly taken a walk and been belated—and have 
never come back. The Sanjak arrangement has wholly paralysed 
both Servia and Montenegro, and Austria has lost no opportunity 
of trying to strangle each preparatory to swallowing it. 

Austria has blocked the former trade route of Servia through 
Bosnia—which did considerable business—and has_ strenuously 
opposed any attempt at making a railway through the Sanjak. I 
have been repeatedly assured, and violently, by Austrians: “We 
“will never permit it.” A Hungarian once said to me frankly: 
“Our policy is to cut the Serbs in pieces till they are powerless. 
“They must never be allowed to unite or they will be too strong 
“for us”. And on this principle Austria has acted. No diplomacy 
is too low to employ to this end. 

Servia has no outlet to West Europe save through Austria. Over 
Turkish territory to Salonika, and thence by sea, is a slow and 
lengthy alternative. Time after time has the Servian frontier been 
blocked by Austria, and the land practically besieged, as far as trade 
goes, in order to force the unhappy little land to comply with some 
outrageous Austrian demand, and no opportunity has ever been 
lost to blacken the character of the people. The press agencies of . 
Vienna pour out sensational reports with the hope that no one will 
dare visit the place and learn the truth. Two men only have to 
quarrel over the price of a pig in a Servian market for the Vienna 
press to report: “More riots in Servia! Serious disturbances! 
“Police intervention!” etc. etc. And the land is said to be constantly 
visited by Austrian agitators striving to excite revolution. 

In Montenegro I know this to be the case, as I have frequently 
heard so-called Austrian commercial travellers in village inns 
haraneuing the people as to the defects of the Montenegrin Govern- 
ment and the benefits to be derived from Austria. There was also 
an Austrian Vice-Consul who used to blacken the character of Prince 
Nikola, his family, and the Government; also the people in general 
—to English tourists. And he began this before he had been a 
week in the land. That the recent bomb affair in Montenegro was 
entirely an Austrian attempt to provoke a quarrel between Servia 
and Montenegro few who have followed it can doubt.. It was intended 
probably as a prelude to the advance on Salonika, which was to have 
been begun as soon as the Uvatz-Mitrovitza section of the railway 
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was finished. The quite unexpected turn of events in Turkey upset 
this plan, but temporarily only, unless steps are taken to block 
the route. 

Now Austria is trying to force the exasperated Serbs to declare 
war, and, not content with this, is striving to excite the Albanians 
to fight the Turks or the Montenegrins—she does not care who 
fights whom so long as some one will “open the ball” and give her 
the chance of intervening “to maintain peace”; this would, of 
course, require an army of occupation. The Albanians are told they 
will be helped if they will only begin. 

Austrian plans are widely extended and embrace the whole of 
Albania. One must travel through the land to realise the great 
sums that have been spent on it—in hopes of buying the sympathies 
of the people—and the complicated network of intrigue. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Albania is under Austrian pro- 
tection, is subsidised and freely wirepulled. Quite recently, 
after having trained and installed Albanian priests in place of the 
Italians and Austrians who before prevailed, Austria realised that a 
united and patriotic priesthood might prove too strong for her, and 
has striven, by skilful intrigue, to split them into rival parties. 
The ground was almost “salted”—Austria was going ahead— 
when Italy interposed, with the result that the two Powers agreed 
to “maintain the status guo in Albania,” until, of course, one or 
other is in position to upset it. This means that one intrigues 
against the other, that the people are bribed and demoralised in 
consequence by both, and that their development and civilisation are 
greatly retarded. 

The recognition of the Albanian nation and its emancipation 
from the toils of those who wish to absorb it is most earnestly to 
be desired. It was neither recognised nor considered by Berlin, but 
in any further arrangemients must, and will have a voice in the 
matter, for the Albanians are the oldest inhabitants of the land— 
were there before the arrival of either Serb or Bulgar. The Serbs 
were not settled in numbers till the beginning of the seventh 
century A.D., and the Bulgar invasion ‘was yet later. Bulgar 
and Serb each in turn built an empire and swayed the Balkan 
peoples, and each empire in turn fell shortly after the death of 
the strong man that made it. The empires of both in turn ruled 
almost all Albania for a brief period, but their frontiers were too 
fluctuating and their existence too short to be taken as precedents 
for fresh delimitation. 

And when both were overthrown and crippled by the Turk the 
day of the Albanian came. Space does not permit a detailed history. 
Suffice it to say that very shortly after the battle of Kosovo (1380), 
fatal to the Serbs, the Albanians began steadily to gain power, and 
continuously pushed the Serbs back and back. The fact that very 
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many Albanians turned Moslem, and thereby acquired rank and 
position under the Turkish Government, aided this, but was not the 
cause of it. The Catholic Albanians also played a great part in 
it. Moreover, a large number of Slavs also became Moslem, but 
did not thereby acquire Albanian land. 

At last, finding the situation intolerable, the Servian Bishop of 
Ipek, in 1690, accepted the offer of Austrian protection (Austria has 
long looked Balkan-wards), and migrated with a huge following of 
many thousand families to the strip of land north of the Save, where 
their descendants still live, and the bishopric was transferred to 
Carlovitz. They went; and they practically evacuated their former 
lands, which have since been for the most part re-settled by the 
descendants of the original inhabitants, the Albanians. The Serbs 
call the territory, fondly, Old Servia. The Albanians have as good 
a right to call it Old Illyria. It was Servian once; and Calais 
belonged to England. The conditions of the Middle Ages no longer 
exist. The fierce enmity between the two races on account of this 
territory is a cause of weakness to both, and renders more easy the 
entry of a foreign invader. Could they but come to an understanding 
over it, they could cry “hands off” to all comers, but this appears 


to be impossible. 


As the territory has been but little visited of late by English 
travellers, some notes about it may be of interest. It consists 
mainly of two large tracts of undulating land, divided from each 
other by mountains, the plain of Kosovo and the district called 
Metoya. The Metoya is highly fertile and well watered by the 
White Drin and tributaries. 

To the south of it lies Djakova, a purely Albanian town, almost 
entirely Moslem. The Kaimakam vaguely gave its population as 
“between two and three thousand houses” (a house is reckoned at 
eight inhabitants. No correct census has ever been made in Turkey). 
Of these houses rather less than a hundred are Orthodox Servian. 
Such Serbs as I spoke with mixed a great deal of Albanian in their 
speech, and used dialect forms of Servian. The land around Djakova 
is solid Albanian, the villages all being offshoots from various well- 
known mountain tribes, e.g. Shala, Fandi, Berisha—very many of 
them Roman Catholic. Immediately north of Djakova is a tract of 
rough uncultivated scrub land—goat pasture—sparsely inhabited. 
Following up the White Drin the land is fertile, and one comes to 
small palisaded Servian villages, where, I was told, the people were 
owners of their land. A strip of scattered Serb villages, mixed with 
Albanian, extends up to Ipek, in the neighbourhood of which are 
many Serb peasants. The town of Ipek, as that of Djakova, has a 
very large Albanian majority. West of this Serb island—-Dechani 
way—and the mountains beyond is Albanian. The people trace 
their origin from Shala. Crossing the White Drin and going westwards 
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to the Monastery of Devich, I passed through Albanian-owned 
land, worked partly by Albanians and partly by Serbs, on the chiftlik 
system. Most of the people—they were not many—that we met 
spoke Albanian and were Moslem. Descending to Devich monastery 
we found a great concourse of Serb peasants, some 2,000. It was a 
feast day. The bulk of them came from the neighbourhood of 
Ipek, and a considerable number from near Mitrovitza. A few from 
near Prishtina. 


The Serb “island” near Ipek is divided from the Serb Vasojevich 


district by the wholly Albanian mountain range between; the 
Rugova district is solid Albanian, which element extends northward 
to a considerable distance, I believe, but becomes more and more 
mixed with Serb. 

From Prizren to Djakova all the villages passed were Albanian. 
Prizren itself, the former capital of Tsar Stefan Dushan in the days 
of Great Servia, surprised me. I had not expected to find the 
“white city of the great Tsar” so very Albanian. The large Servian 
theological school recently erected seemed a pathetic and useless 
strugele against the inevitable. The town is not Servian, and 
imported masters and even pupils—for boys from Montenegro often 
finish their studies here—cannot make it so. There is no such 
school in Montenegro, a wholly Serb land, and it struck me as a 
melancholy monument to a dead past. The population as it at 
present stands is: 


POIVIRN Gr. tox chscsansaiatoasteastiets 950 houses 
Catholic Albanian}... ees: eseeetes ESOn* 
Orthodox Vilacht vers sadcsacsnats 180 
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Moslem (Albanian and Turk)... 3500, 
The actual Turks are, I am told, in considerable minority. I believe 
the figures to be fairly correct, as I tested them on various sides. 
Driving from Prizren to Prishtina, with a Servian driver who was 
not likely to exaggerate the Albanian population, the villages were 
all wholly or partly Albanian, mostly wholly, e.g., Korisha, half-Serb, 
half-Catholic Albanians of Fandi; Suhareka, Moslem Albanian ; 
Pechang probably also. At Grachanitza, by the magnificent old Servian 
monastery church, is a large Servian village; this lies east of the 
- Sitnitza river. Roughly speaking, Kosovo Polje appears now 
to be mainly Albanian west of the Sitnitza and mainly Serb east of 
it. The village consisted of 75 houses, 15 of which are Albanian. 
The priest said regretfully :. “It was all Serb. But this is happening 
“everywhere ; there are so many Albanians.” The land was worked 
on the chiftlik system, and not owned by the Serb peasants. 
Beyond Grachanitza is a Roman Catholic Albanian island at 
Janjevo. Following the railway, which goes up to Mitrovitza, it 
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appears that the right side of it is Serb in the main as far as 
peasant population goes. The town of Prishtina, however, has barely 
a quarter Servian inhabitants, and is mostly Moslem Albanian, with 
some Orthodox Vlachs and Jews. 

North of Mitrovitza the Servians begin to increase (though Novi- 
Bazar has a large Albanian population), and soon form a majority. 

In all these districts there are not enough real Turks to be worth 
counting. They consist mainly of officials and soldiers; in only a 
few cases do they form a real part of the population. 

And neither the Servian nor the Albanian population appears to 
desire the success of the new Constitution. That this, under the 
circumstances, can last long seems doubtful. It is as well that others, 
besides Austria, should be prepared to act should a crisis occur; and 
it is to be hoped that in any further delimiting of territories that may 
take place the people most concerned may receive, at any rate, a little 
consideration, and that the conditions may be carefully examined on 

the spot. 


M. EpDITH DURHAM. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, 


f 


LTHOUGH the ‘advance of the winter has not brought with 
it that aggravation of the unemployed problem which some 

of us had feared, there is little visible sign of improvement. The 
melancholy processions of the workless still parade our streets; our 
public bodies are still perplexed by mingled menace and entreaty ; 

our parks are still crowded with men earning the bitter fruit of 
unwonted labour; and the Board of Trade returns from the skilled 
Unions do not yet show any upward movement. Except here and 
there in towns of exceptional energy and sympathy, there has been 
little organised attempt to provide the community with an accurate 
measure of the evil. London has left it to Berlin to make a census 

of her unemployed, and shows no readiness to follow the German 
lead. We are working in the dark. The figures supplied to us, by 
the Labour Department of the Board of Trade do not even cover 
all the Trade Unions that give unemployed benefit, and necessarily 
leave untouched that larger half of the Trade Union world 
that gives none. Beyond even those limits lies the great world of 
unskilled labour, a sombre, misty background which no eye can 
pierce. | We have to be content with a vague impression that for | 
every skilled man out»of work we must reckon two unskilled, and 
yet that impression is probably far from accurate. Recent experi- 

ments in other countries have indicated the curious fact that periods 
of unemployment for skilled labour do not always extend as severely 
to unskilled. 


A TIDAL. TROUBLE. . 


The great danger of the moment is lest the present industrial 
depression should pass, as the depressions of the seventies and the 
eighties passed, without leaving any wrack behind beyond the usual 
cheap lamentations and crude proposals that always emerge on 
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these occasions. The fate of the unemployed workman in our 
modern civilisation is so terrible, and seems so undeserved, that none 
can marvel at the sympathy which his lot provokes. The Labour 
Party are undoubtedly perfectly right in their instinct when they 
place their finger on this disease as the central malady—“ the Achilles’ 
“Heel,” to use the fine phrase of Mr. Winston Churchill—of the 
British working classes. No one who has contemplated, day by day, 
the fate of a skilled artisan who suddenly loses his emplyoment—the 
feverish search for work, passing from hope to despair, the gradual 
decline in health produced by lack of food and worry of mind, the 
slow decay of the home as the furniture and clothes are pawned, the 
shadowing sense of shame as the rent falls into arrear and the debts 
are run up at the little shops, until finally there comes the great crash 
of the broken home, followed by separation, homeless wandering, and 
the workhouse, or perhaps the merciful curtain of death itself—no 
one who has contemplated that tragedy in the best type of English 
homes could possibly after that experience be content to sit by with 
folded hands and allow such a creeping paralysis to come over a 
great nation. The tragedy, in a season like this, is so great indeed, 
and so swift in its development, that for a moment it sends the blood 
to the head of the nation and produces a kind of political apoplexy. 
Every time that these crises occur the wildest schemes are put 
forward, the preachers of disorder suddenly find themselves with a 
big place in the public eye, and the very structure of society is 
threatened by a sort of hysteria. The symptoms rage for a time 
and pass with the malady. But meanwhile men with longer sight 
who have foreseen the disorder, and know the laws that govern its 
coming and going, are thrust aside as apothecaries too mild for the 
disease, and have to give place to the louder clamour of the quacks 
and charlatans. 

The worst of this method of treatment is that reaction is inevit- 
able. The cure becomes as much of a nuisance as the trouble itself, 
threatening indeed to perpetuate all its worst evils and to make them 
chronic. Society instinctively turns from these proposals as soon as 
it can; the workmen affected desert their orators as soon as 
prosperous times return; and the whole thing is put out of the 
memory as a bore and a terror until the next attack comes along. 
It is just as if an individual subject of some chronic disease refused 
to recognise its existence until the symptoms actually became acute. 
Just so the unemployed problem in England is never faced squarely 
and scientifically, but always left as a theme for poets and revolu- 
tionists, a perpetual menace to our order and our peace, and a handy 
weapon for all assailants of existing society. The present genera- 
tion forgets entirely that we have had a similar crisis in almost every 
decade for the last half century; that the statistics of the Board of 
Trade, which now cover a period of forty years,* show that these 


*« Twelfth abstract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom, 1906-7.” Cd. 
4413. Price 1s. 2d, 1908. 
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periods of unemployment recur at almost precisely similar periods— 
that it is more than a metaphor, and almost a literal truth, to say 
that industry is subject to these ebbs and flows almost with the 
regularity of the great ocean tides. What should we think of a 
seaman who, because he saw the tide carrying him merrily home- 
ward, refused to believe that it would ever turn? That, unhappily, 
is the attitude of the British public during periods of prosperity, 
just as in periods of adversity their attitude is one of wild 
and unreasoning panic, not unlike that of the Greek sailors in 
the Homeric poems, who were wont to harangue the captain and 
address the gods with prayers and supplications to save them from 
ills against which they had not provided. During the prosperous 
year of 1900 how many of us remembered the bad years of 1862, 
18709, 1886 and 1893? How many of us looked forward to the ineyit- 
able return of that chronic woe? 


WANTED—A BREAKWATER. 


The present peril is, then, lest this depression should pass, in its 
turn, like those, and no one be found to have thought out or devised 
any satisfactory remedy for these troubles. The fear is lest the 
British middle-class will have satisfied itself with the intellectual treat 
of riddling the proposals of the Labour Party, and the Labour Party 
itself have made haste to hide away those proposals as soon as the 
crisis is past. The only imprint left on the sands of time will then be 
the vague and indefinite formula—“the right to work.” Perhaps, © 
indeed, the danger may be even greater. Perhaps some powerful 
political leader, with an easy indifference to the liberties of the sub- 
ject, might see in the proposals of the Labour Party a great chance 
of bringing back the working classes to a proper state of servility. 
Is it not conceivable that such a man, perceiving that the “right to 
“work” must go along with the “compulsion to labour,” might join 
with the Socialist Party in translating those two great principles into 

actual facts? Following in the beaten tracks of the ancient pyramid- 

building Pharaoh, such a statesman might drain a foreshore, or 
empty a lake, providing a feast of Tantalus to the bricklayers of 
London, the engineers of the Tyne, or the ship-builders of the Clyde, 
dislocating labour for the next great demand, and visiting those who 
refused the allotted task with the whips and prison-farms of the 
new Socialist State But Magna Carta and the Habeas Corpus 
Act still lie between us and that disastrous climax. The British 
Pharaoh is not yet in sight. English freedom still has some chance 
of survival, unless indeed, inafatal moment, it should become identi- 
fied, in the minds of the British nation, with the sombre liberty 
to starve. 

We must find, then, some other way. It is not enough for the 
social thinker in this country to meet the socialist with a negative. 
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The English progressive will be wise if, in this at any rate, he takes 
a leaf from the book of Bismarck, who dealt the heaviest blow 
against German socialism not by his laws of oppression, which have 
been for the most part futile, but by that great system of State 
insurance which now safeguards the German workman at almost 
every point of his industrial career. That State system in Germany 
has not yet been extended to unemployment, for the very sufficient 
reason that, owing to the immense absorption of human labour by 
the expanding industries of Germany, unemployment has not yet 
become one of the really pressing evils of Teutonic life. But there 
is no reason why Englishmen should be such servile imitators of 
German institutions as to refuse to adopt the noble and knightly | 
role of the pioneer. The German-example has taught us this great 
lesson—that the principle of insurance, which is used so freely in 
our own country to protect the more prosperous classes from the 
risks of fire, accident, disease and death, may be even more success- 
fully extended to protect the unprosperous. Insurance is a device 
by which the modern human being calls in his fellow-beings to 
share with him a burden which might crush him alone. Thus shared, 
an overwhelming calamity becomes very often, as we all know, a 
trouble so light as scarcely to be felt. The incidence of a seasonal 
burden like education or sickness may, in that way, be spread over 
the whole of life and may become a weight which ceases to oppress. 
In the science of living this process has become an immense allevia- 
tion of the troubles of humanity, and the great contribution of 
Germany is that she has shown the world how, with the assistance 
of the State, the lives of vast multitudes may be gilded with this 
alchemy. The world looks on with amazement when it sees how, 
within a few years, practically the whole of the working classes of 
Germany will be made immune from the quadruple risks of old age, 
accident, invalidity and sickness, while the State that has brought 
that about will be contributing little more than the cost of 
administration. 

Surely from this tremendous example England need not be 
ashamed to draw some wisdom. But the pinch of life in England 
does not come precisely at the same point as in Germany. For 
accidents we already have the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which, 
though by no means completely satisfactory, does for the moment 
remove that question from the first rank of urgent problems. For 
sickness we have a vast network of Friendly Societies, now counting 
a membership of over 14,000,000, which though a far more expensive 
and far less secure machinery than that of Germany, does for the 
time being take off the edge of that calamity. » For old age we 
have at last a system of non-contributory pensions to needy persons 
over 70, who will actually begin to receive their money from the 
post offices on this New Year’s Day. All this machinery has been 
improvised in our English manner, as the need arose, with little 
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attempt at cohesion or consistency. Some day, perhaps, a statesman 
will emerge who will introduce a method and an order into the whole 
system. If, indeed, the Friendly Societies should become friendly 
to such a reform—and there seems some likelihood of that event— 
there would seem to be no reason why the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should not take the task into his hands of putting in 
order the whole affair of insurance for all persons under the age of 
70. He might thus, if political circumstances and national finance 
allowed, be able to deal at one stroke with the three crying evils of 
invalidity, sickness and unemployment. The combination would 
have many advantages. But if one of these problems has to be 
selected for treatment alone, there can be no doubt that that which 
-in Great Britain stands in most urgent need of State help and 
organisation is unemployment. 


WHAT THE TRADE UNIONS ARE DOING. 


Not, indeed, that in regard to unemployment any more than provi- 
sion against sickness and accident do we find the field entirely 
unoccupied. It is the quality of our race that individual enterprise 
should always run ahead of corporate action, and corporate action 
ahead of State mitiative: it is the defect that when the State moves, 
_these free and splendid forces often thwart and cripple her powers. 
Long before the community has aroused itself to any pressing 
trouble, groups of men and women in every part of England will 
always have begun to show the way. It would be strange, indeed, 
if there had been no attempts at insurance against unemployment. 
For here you have precisely one of those evils against which 
insurance was invented. Horrible as unemployment is, it comes, as 
we have seen, witha certain regularity. It is so far due to natural 
causes that no conceivable organisation of society could entirely 
abolish it. The wonderful report on unemployment issued by the 
German Imperial Statistical Office in 1906 points out that two-thirds 
of the unemployed in Germany during the winter are thrown out of 
work—especially in such trades as building and agriculture—by 
climatic changes alone. These natural causes are aggravated by the 
essential conditions of great modern industries, such as ship-building 
and the iron trades. For international competition, affecting 
industries with triumphs and disasters that come from far distant 
lands, inevitably creates an uncertainty of demand alternately calling 
for immense resources of labour, and then, with equal abruptness, 
dismissing them. The result is in these trades a permanent margin 
of persons whose work is insecure—a margin which is a source of 
profit to the employer, but of misery to the community. The 
power to face these conditions increases with the corporate wealth 
and wages of the trades concerned, and thus we find that the provi- 
sion of “unemployed benefit” is far greater among the skilled than 
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the unskilled Trade Unions. But it remains true that out of 


2,000,000 Trade Unionists in England over 600,000 belong to Trade 


Unions which possess what are practically funds for insurance 
against unemployment. . 

This process of insurance is increasing every year. As the habit 
of industrial quarrel diminishes in this country—a change which is 
going on very rapidly—so the energy of the Trade Unions is 
gradually shifted from the settlement of disputes to such work as 
insurance against unemployment. The Blue Books show that 
between the years 1896 and 1905 no less than 43,700,000 was spent 
by the Trade Unions on unemployed pay, as against 42,350,000 on 
dispute pay. The tendency grows apace. Every year the great 
Trade Unions are paying more unemployed benefit. Between 
1902 and 1904 the chief Trade Unions paid almost as much money 
out in “unemployed benefit” as in the whole five years between 1896 
and 1901.* In 1906 the amount paid by the principal Trade Unions 
in “unemployed benefit” amounted to 21 per cent. of their funds; in 
sickness and accident to 21 per cent.; in superannuation to 15 per 
cent.; in disputes only to 7 per cent. In other words, the great 
Trade Unions in this country are practically becoming great insur- 
ance societies. ; 

But this voluntary combined insurance covers but a small section 
of the British working classes, and though it is even thus limited 


to trades where unemployment is least felt, there are grounds for | 


supposing that the burden is becoming too heavy for many of the 
great Trade Unions to bear. Unemployment insurance is throwing 
a strain upon their finances which they will not be able to endure 
much longer without help, and the danger is lest, unless they receive 
timely assistance, some of those Trade Unions may give up this. 
part of their activity. Here, surely, at the least, in encouraging 
these Trade Unions and supplementing their work, there opens out 
an opportunity for State assistance without creating State depend- 
ence. If the Trade Unions can be worked into our system, then 
the launching of any State effort will obviously be rendered much 
easier. 


How THE STATE MusT BUILD. 


What, then, are the lines of new building which this existing 
machinery suggests? Broadly speaking, the aim of the State must 
clearly be to extend to the whole of the working class some such 
benefits as are now given to a small section by the higher Trade 


* They paid in round figures £1,580000 during 1902-4 and £1,609,000 during 
1896-1901. The chief increases have been in the building trades, where the 
“unemployed benefit ” increased from £52,000 in 1895 to £137,000 in 1904, andin the 
metal, engineering and ship-building group of trades, where the “ unemployed 


. benefit” increased from £192,000 in 1895 to £304 ooo in 1904. The total amount paidin 


“unemployed benefit” by roo Unions in 1895 was £416,000; in 1904 it had risen to 
£547,000. (Cd. 2838. “Report of Trade Unions” 1902-4), 
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Unions. But it would be scarcely fair to do this at the expense of 
these Unions, and the effort of the State should, therefore, be to 
found a system by which the ordinary workman can obtain a 
minimum security which he could supplement by Union effort. The 
burden of this form of insurance would probably in the end gradually 
shift from the Trade Unions to the shoulders of the State, which 
is possessed of a machinery that the Unions could not rival. 
But it is clear that at first the Trade Unions, with their great know- 
ledge and experience of the working classes, could alone help us 
adequately to organise our system, and therefore it will be highly 
desirable to obtain their cooperation. They would play the same 
part in the scheme as the voluntary sick funds play in the 
German scheme of sick insurance, supplementing the State pension 
by grants of their own. 

It seems evident again that any scheme of wider insurance built 
on this Trade Union effort must follow the lines of trade organisa- 
tion. Just as in Germany the accident insurance is organised trade 
by trade, so in Great Britain the unemployment insurance must be 
organised in units of trades and for the same reason. For precisely 
as trades differ widely in point of danger, so they differ immensely 
in risk of unemployment. The skilled engineer or railway worker 
could scarcely be expected to contribute money on the actuarial 
basis of risk to which the builder’s artisan or the painter is liable. 

Then, once more, it 1s obvious that in any State scheme of insurance 
the employer must be brought in. He stands to gain by any 
improvement in the working power of the working class, and he can 
help to make the scheme a success if brought in, or mar 
it if left out. It will be an immense advantage, as well as 
a signal act of justice, to enlist his aid. For unemployment, as 
we all know, can be very much reduced by the industrial 
policy of big employers, and it is therefore desirable to draw all 
employers, good or bad, into the system of insurance, and so to make 
it profitable for them to aim at steadier employment. For it is 
clear that as unemployment diminishes so the strain on the insurance 
funds will diminish also. 

But if the amount of unemployment differs in point of trades it 
also varies very greatly in point of locality. It will be scarcely fair 
to make the worker in a Scotch mine responsible for unemployment 
on the River Thames, or to make an agricultural labourer responsible 
for a railway workers “play-time.” It seems, therefore, obvious 
that the organisation will have to be localised, and that the various 
trades will have to form local committees in every part of the 
country on the lines of the Railway Conciliation committees, com- 
posed in the same way equally of employers and employed. In 
that way the responsibility will be both specialised and localised, 
and, therefore, we may hope that one of the results of such a system 
will be to steady and spread the amount of work going. 
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LIGHT FROM OTHER LANDS. 


How far can we gain light on these points from experience in 
other countries? Germany, as we have seen, has no State surance 
for unemployment, and she is at present far too much occupied in 
the task of bringing her widows and orphans into her present 
insurance fund to be able to spare energy for so great an effort. 
All that Germany possesses in this branch of industrial insurance 
consists of two municipal experiments, one at Cologne and the other 
at Strassburg. Both are on a voluntary basis. The Strassburg 
experiment was started only last year, and after so short a working 
it is obviously impossible to form any conclusion as to its success or 
failure. But the Cologne experiment was established in the year 
1896, and, therefore, now presents us with an experience of over ten 
years. A Report published in 1905 showed that in the 1904-5 
winter 1,596 workmen contributed to the fund and 1,275 received. 
“unemployed benefit.” The first thing to say about these figures is 
that in proportion to the population of Cologne—372,000 in I1g00— 
the result is very small. The second is that the ratio of those receiv- 
ing to those contributing is very large. The explanation, of course, 
is that the only workmen who will contribute to a voluntary fund are 
those who are specially and particularly liable to unemployment. 
Out of the total contributing at Cologne more than half (869) be- 
longed to the building trade. It is obvious that such a system cannot 
be in any way self-supporting. Out of the income of the Cologne 
fund, amounting to 42,421 during the season of 1903-4, only 
%#1,000 consisted of contributions by insured persons.** Comparing 
it with our Trade Union efforts, it is impossible to regard this 
voluntary municipal experiment, with a contributory membership of 
less than 2,000, as being a successful solution of the problem. 

If we turn for guidance in the direction of compulsory insurance, 
we shall find no example in Germany or, indeed, in any part of 
Europe, except in a Swiss town, St. Gall, where a very badly 
managed and ill-organised experiment in 1895-7 ended in complete 
failure. This experiment gives us no light. The smallness of the 
scale, the total absence of system in the organisation, the industrial 
character of St. Gall as a town of shifting and cosmopolitan popula- 
tion, deprive it of any value for English observers. “The manner” 
—I quote the official Report of the Board of Trade—“in which 
“the St. Gall scheme was carried out was so unsystematic, and in 
“its organisation so much want of judgment was shown, that its 
“value as an experiment is not great.” 

Let us see more in detail what happened at St. Gall. The 
employers were not drawn into the organisation and _ the 


* The workman’s contribution amounts to 33d. a week fer unskilled workmen and 
42d. for skilled. It isa curious fact that the number of unskilled labourers who 
contribute has very much diminished, and has now declined from 50 per cent. in 
1896 to 25 per cent. at the present time, 

t Cd. 23004. “ Report on Unemployment Schemes,” p. 148. 
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contributions had to be taken man by man from the workmen. The 
result was that a large number defaulted, a still larger number refused 
to register, and preferred to pay the fines, while an even greater 
number fell into arrears. There was no proper supervision; the 
good steady workmen found themselves paying for the wastrels; 
sick people were helped, and finally when the doors were closed the 
whole scheme was in a state of deplorable bankruptcy. The only; 
value of the St. Gall case is that, to those who contemplate a com- 
pulsory scheme, it contains every warning of what they should avoid. 
THE GHENT SYSTEM. 

Returning to voluntary insurance, it is not to Switzerland, or to 
Germany, but to Belgium that we have to turn if we want to study 
a successful experiment which has passed into the stage of an institu- 
tion. The scheme which at present holds the field, and which has 
spread from town to town and village to village in Belgium, is what 
is known as the Ghent scheme. The fundamental principle of that 
scheme is that it works through the Trade Unions. It is managed 
by a joint committee of employers and workmen, with the Mayor of 
the town in the chair and a general supervision by the Municipality, 
which gives a considerable contribution to the finance. A subsidy 
is given to the unemployed benefit funds by the workmen’s 
organisations, with the strict provision that it shall not be used for 
either strikes, or lock-outs, or sickness or incapacity. 

The Trade Unions in Belgium were at first suspicious, but they 
have been won over. A Report issued in 1905 shows that the Ghent 
scheme has now spread to 25 Communes in Belgium; that 229 
Union branches are subsidised ; that 5,000 members have been bene- 
fited ; and this has all been done for less than £2,000 contributed by 
the community and added to the 43,500 contributed by the Unions. 

On the other hand it is important to note that while the system 
of subsidising Trade Unions has been very successful both at Ghent, 
Antwerp and many other places, the supplementary attempts at 
voluntary insurance have all broken down. The first Ghent scheme 

instituted a fund to which the workmen could contribute on the 
understanding that all sums withdrawn from that fund in the event 
of unemployment up to 5s. a week would be supplemented by an 
equal amount from a special municipal fund. That fund has been 
a total failure. The number of persons contributing up to 1903 
was only 13 at Ghent, while at Antwerp it is recorded that only one 
man deposited 2 francs, and nothing more was heard of him. Such a 
record is not encouraging to those who would wish to solve this 
difculty by means of a voluntary insurance fund based upon indivi- 
dual contributions. It seems clear that workmen will only accept 
voluntary insurance within the limits of their own trades, and then 
only when combined with the other advantages of Trade Union 
co-operation. 
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On the other hand, the municipal contributions to Trade Unions 
in Belgium have led to a steady increase in the amount of funds 
devoted to unemployed benefit by the Trade Unions, and thus the 
Ghent system has had a double effect. Every pound given by the 
municipalities practically draws forth a responding pound from the 
Unions.* 

To complete our review of these social experiments, there have 
been several private attempts at compulsory insurance made by 
employers of labour in Germany, notably Krupp of Essen, Pilmans 
of Bremen and Peters of Elberfeld. The general method of these 
schemes is that the workman is forced to contribute 30 pfennigs a 
week and the employer 10 pfennigs, with a minimum of 100 marks 
not to be touched. Those schemes are valuable in that they fore- 
shadow the sort of local combination between employer and 
employed which seems indispensable to any general solution. 


THE NEED OF LABOUR BUREAUX. 


There is one respect in which the German State, if she ever takes 
up unemployed insurance, will start with a great lead in front of 
Great Britain. No method of insurance could be complete without a 
good system of labour registries to help it : and we know that Germany 
can boast the possession of the finest set of labour registries in 
Europe. Those of us who imagine that England has reason for pride 
in the small tentative experiments in Labour Exchanges which’ we at 
present possess in London and some provincial towns, will be soon 
brought to their bearings by the smallest study of the great public 
labour registries of Germany. The Returns of 1902 showed that 99 
public registries in Germany enabled over 220,000 persons to secure 
employment, while the applications satisfied amounted to 44 per 
cent. and the offers filled amounted to 75 per cent.t Here the German 
Trade Unions heartily co-operate with the municipalities. At the 
magnificent building of the Berlin Central Labour Registry the 
great skilled Trade Unions are actually provided with rooms to aid 
them in securing work for their men, and the men out of work are 
helped in small, sympathetic ways, such as the mending of their 
clothes or the cobbling of their boots. But Bavaria is even more 
successful than Prussia. The 53 municipal bureaux of Bavaria are 
linked up in a central clearing-house at Munich, a clearing-house 
that has tentacles in every Bavarian town and village. Out of 
every 100 applications for work in the Bavarian bureaux 65 are 
successful. 

Some such enterprise would be desirable in England if the State 


* The amount contributed by the Unions in Ghent rose from £1,000 in 1900 to 
£1,648 in 1902. 


t+ In the London Exchanges the mean number of monthly applications in 1907 
was 8,751, while the number of those who got work was 1,428, or 16 per cent. | 
(‘‘ Labour Statistics,” p. 14, 1908.) 
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were to enter on the path of unemployed insurance, for it would be 
absolutely necessary that the municipalities and the trade organisations 
should be able to reduce their insurance liabilities by making every 
possible effort to facilitate employment. The British Trade Unions 
do a great deal in that direction already; but it would not be 
sufficient for the State to rely upon that machinery. It would be 
necessary that every local organisation should have some place of call 
for the unemployed workman where he could come and report himself 
day by day, and that every effort should be taken to prevent fraud and 
malingering by all available methods of putting work in the way 
of the workmen. That would be the only possible way of safe- 
guarding the insurance funds and enabling the insurance authority 
to cut off payment to workmen who refuse to accept work. Of 
course, there are many other points on which strict regulations would 
be necessary—as, for instance, a time-limit of allowance and a strict 
vigilance that such a fund should not act either as a sick, invalidity, 
or old age subvention. No fund could possibly be kept solvent 
unless it was reserved for the unemployment of the really capable 
and able-bodied men or women who had a bond-fide desire for work. 

To sum up the results of these European experiments. The 
results of the Cologne system seem to show that voluntary insurance 
against unemployment if applied to workmen individually, even with 
the help of employers, will produce very feeble results: while the 
example of St. Gall, in Switzerland, seems to prove that compulsion 
working on individual workmen is likely to be even less successful. 
The examples of Ghent and Antwerp, on the other hand, provide 
striking examples of comparative success achieved by the community 
in supporting and encouraging the collective insurarice of Trade 
Unions. But no system exists, save in a few exceptional German 
workshops, which provides us with any guidance for the establishment 
of a system of general compulsory insurance worked through employers 
and with the assistance and co-operation of the trades affected. Such 
a system, as we have conceived it, would be organised by the munici- 
palities and local councils under the supervision of the State. It 
would follow the model of the German accident insurance system, 
and would be accompanied by the formation of labour registries on 
the Bavarian model. It might start by a large experiment on the 
Ghent model, but if the workmen outside the Trade Unions are to 
be included in its benefits, it must necessarily be converted finally 
into a system of universal compulsion. The contributions would be 
small and would be levied through the employers on the stamp or 
book system. There is no reason why in the long result such a 
system should not be almost self-supporting. But it is clear that a, 
considerable sum would first be required from the State to tide over 
the period which would elapse before the contributions of the 
working classes had built up a fund from which grants could be 
paid to men out of work. If for a time any other State subsidy 
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were needed, it would probably be best devoted to the assistance of 
those unorganised and unskilled trades which combine the maximum 
of poverty with the maximum of unemployment. 


“A GREAT ADVENTURE.” » 


Such is a tentative sketch of the sort of system we have to aim 
at; and it is only too clear that we have here a difficult venture 
requiring all the skill that social science can give us. We are 
entering upon unexplored ground, and we only know one thing for 
certain,—that it contains many pitfalls. But are we so sure that the 
present methods of dealing with the unemployed justify us in 
refusing to advance? The old idea used to be that the Poor Law 
sufficed for all things. But human nature has revolted against the 
notion that the best way of helping an unemployed artisan is to lock 
him up in a workhouse, divide him from his family, and set him to 
_ degrading work. The fact that there has been so slight an increase 

in the figures of pauperism during the present depression seems to 
show that the skilled workmen of England have once and for all 
made up their minds not to use these means of relief. If so, we 
may surely all congratulate ourselves upon that decision, for our 
common aim is to save the workmen from sinking into that pit. The 
work which was formerly ill done by the Poor Law is now, indeed, 
far better performed by the unemployed committees under the 
Unemployed Act, which, with all its faults, must be accounted a 
great advance on the Poor Law. There are now over 120 of these 
committees in England occupied in trying to find work for those 
who have no work to do. 

But it is impossible to suppose that the Unemployed Act represents 
the last word that Great Britain has to say on this subject. Apart 
from the very heavy financial burden involved in giving the wrong 
work to the wrong men at the public expense, the most ominous 
fact is to be found in the consequent definite growth of a “recidivist ” 
unemployed class. The figures for last year show that of the 6,000 
persons assisted by the London unemployed committees in 1905-6 
no less than 42 per cent. reapplied in 1906-7.* We are obviously 

in great peril of producing a new relief-work class slightly above the 
pauper class, but still quite as distinct from the normal workman as 
the pauper class itself, and certain to be a new and formidable 
problem for our posterity. Why is this so? Surely because all 
such systems tend to take a man out of his ordinary work, and some- 
times even out of his own locality, and to break the thread of his 
life in such a way that it cannot be easily resumed. However, 
necessary at present as “palliatives,” these relief-works take a man out 


* See London Statistics, 1907-8. The Central Unemployed body have contributed 
433,000 this winter to the L.C.C. for work done in the parks which may be 
estimated to have normally cost £7,900. 
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of the habit of normal industry and make him artificially ight aps 
for his daily work. 

For the really urgent need of the unemployed workman is not 
that he should immediately be put to work, but that he should not 
drop out of his trade, break up his home, or in other ways fall out 
of the industrial ranks. His tragedy is not always the fact of being 
without work, for he is very often a human being who has suffered 
mostly from having too much work and too little leisure. His tragedy 
is that he cannot at present support himself until, with the return of 
trade prosperity, work comes back to him. Perhaps it is not really 
“beyond the wit of man” that the inevitable period of unemployment, 
which comes chronically to the British workman, should be so 
reorganised as to be a blessing rather than a curse. Like the 
winter in many parts of the northern world, it might be used as a 
beneficent period of rest and repair, instead of a cursed period of 
waste, decay, and despair. 

That miracle is largely a question of industrial reorganisation. 
At the approach of an industrial depression, which can now be 

foretold with the accuracy of an anti-cyclone coming across the 
~ Atlantic, great industries might arrange to spread their work out by 
means of “short time,’ or where that was impossible, to give to a 
section of their men, varying with each depression, a Sabbath period 
of unemployment for refreshing their energies, and perhaps refilling 
their minds, so that they should come back to work with new power 
and force. Such a future could only be realised by a scheme of 
insurance ; for it is msurance alone that can perform the prodigy of 
spreading an evil over a broader surface in such a way as to turn it 
into a benefit. 

That dream can only be converted into waking reality by much 
scheming and careful thinking. It will require the co-operation of all 
those of every class and degree who take an interest in the good of the 
masses. But if we are to say that it is beyond our achievement, that 
England is weary and exhausted, that she falls back dismayed from 
so bold a thought, that while Germany has led along so many lines 
of social organisation England can devise no novelty and conceive 
no originality, then, indeed, it will be time to despair of our race 
and to hand over the leadership of western civilisation to another 
and more daring people. But perish that thought. England must 
and will lead the way. 


HAROLD SPENDER. 
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Ore PEDIGREE OF ‘CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


EALING by faith has for long been the privilege of the 
Churches: healing by fluid has been a popular craze since 
the time of Mesmer. In these latter days America has discovered 
a new method of healing without drugs or processes of surgery. 
There are many names for the new system—Mind Cure, the New 
Thought, Metaphysical Healing, Divine Science, and others—con- 
noting as many different shades of doctrine. But the central tenet 
of all is the same—that disease does not exist, and that the process 
of cure lies in the realisation that there is nothing to be cured. 
“Rheumatism and pneumonia,” says one, “are verbal expressions 
“for unthinkables.” “Deny sickness and pain,” says another, “and 
“you will find yourself well and happy.” “Hitch on the belt of your 
“machinery to the power house of the universe,” says a third. 
Disease is a delusion, say all, the result of an unconscious conspiracy 
between doctor and patient. The cure, it will be observed, is 
‘asserted to lie not in faith, but in knowledge. And not even that 
necessarily on the part of the patient; he can be cured by the mere 
direction of another’s thought. “Absent treatment,” according to 
the tariff of a prominent “metaphysician,” costs as much as present 
treatment—ten dollars an hour—and is presumably regarded as not 
less efficacious. 

Of all the schools of mental healing the most conspicuous and not 
the least successful is that named Christian Science. The name, it 
may be admitted, is not happily chosen. The Christian would 
scarcely be willing to accord the title to a theology from which all 
distinctive dogmas of his faith appear to have been eliminated. 
Orthodox Science will assuredly not recognise the presumptuous claim 
of kinship in a doctrine which asserts the non-reality of matter ; 
which denies that alcohol can intoxicate and morphia poison; which 
states that life does not originate in eggs or germ-cells; that geology 
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cannot explain the formation of the earth’s crust; that no animals 
were created carnivorous; that human generation is not necessarily 
sexual. But though neither Christian nor Scientific, in the ordinary 
acceptation of these terms, Christian Science is a real thing, and, to 
use a serviceable Americanism, it has apparently come to stay. The 
sect is represented at the present time by over 1,100 “Churches” 
or Societies, of which 37 are in this country; and the number 
is increasing almost daily. There are over 4,000 Christian 
Science practitioners—z.c., healers—of whom 161, 138 women and 
23 men, practise in these islands. The Mother Church 
in Boston is a stately edifice, erected at a cost of £400,000. 
Many other towns in the United States can boast large and hand- 
some churches dedicated to the creed. The mongrel structure in 
Sloane Terrace, it should be added, is by no means a favourable 
specimen of Christian Science architecture. The professing church 
members in America number some 60,000. But of the gospel of the 
movement—Sczence and Health, with Key to the Scriptures—no 
fewer than 440 “editions” have been published, and upwards of 
half a million copies sold. These figures are the more remarkable 
when we remember that in its cheapest form the book costs 12s. 6d. 
It is probably safe to calculate that the number of those who have 
come under Mrs. Eddy’s influence and have absorbed her teaching 
is to be reckoned by hundreds of thousands; and the numbers are 
constantly growing. 

Mrs. Eddy’s authority over her Church appears to be almost 
unlimited. All its officers are her creatures; its laws are pro- 
mulgated by her; its readers hold their office at her pleasure; the 
Church services are prescribed by her. No one may preach in any 
Christian Science Church except Mrs. Eddy—and she has for many 
years claimed the title of Pastor Emeritus. No book may be used 
in a Christian Science Church except the Bible and Sczence and 
Health, and the service consists of the reading of parallel passages 
from the two books, interspersed with Christian Science hymns. 
No loyal Scientist may read any other book on religious or philoso- 
phical subjects except the Bible and Mrs. Eddy’s works. No church 
member may belong to any other club or society of any kind, the 
Freemasons only excepted. Science and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures, is held to be sufficient, not only for the intellectual and 
spiritual, but also for the social needs of all Mrs. Eddy’s followers. 
And Mrs. Eddy’s law is strictly obeyed. Few rulers probably in the 
course of human history have commanded such implicit and such 
willing obedience from so large a following. 

What, it may be asked, is the secret of Mrs. Eddy’s influence? 
It does not lie in the prospect of loaves and fishes. To put it 
vulgarly, there is no money in Christian Science for anybody but 
Mrs. Eddy. Her million dollars are all her own. She receives from 
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her followers material things, she renders spiritual things in return. 
A few officers, no doubt, get comfortable salaries. But the fees of 
the Christian Science healers are strictly limited. There is no room 
to grow rich upon the practice of the gospel. And in any case the 
officials and practitioners are only a few hundreds out of tens of 
thousands. The feeling for Mrs. Eddy in many cases amounts to 
an ecstasy of personal devotion, which has compelled the subject 
of it to forbid her followers to haunt the streets in the hope of 
seeing her. On more than one occasion she has already warned 
her disciples against the error of deifying her personality. The 


warning is not superfluous. One honest woman, seeing the 


Reverend Mother from a‘distance at one of the annual “ pilgrimages ” 
to Concord, compares her feelings of humility and adoration to those 
of the Magdalen in the presence of the Prophet of Nazareth. But 
many of her followers have not come into personal contact with 
Mrs. Eddy at all, have not even been privileged as one of a crowd of 
pilgrims to witness from afar off her epiphany on a balcony. They 
have found strength and healing by reading and re-reading her 
book—“a pearl of great price,” one calls it; another is enraptured 
by the “sacred sweetness” of its “wonderful words of life.” 

We shall scarcely find the secret of Mrs. Eddy’s personal influence 
in the extraordinary story of her life recently told by Miss Milmine 
in McClure’s Magazine. The Mrs. Eddy whose portrait is there 
presented to us in her own letters, and in the concordant testimony 
of many persons who have known her at one or another stage of 
her long life, is a woman whom we should expect to impose obedi- 
ence through fear, through the hope of personal advantage, through 
any motive rather than through love and veneration. We may 
_ admire the shrewdness, the administrative capacity, the extraordinary 
tenacity of purpose and strength of conviction, but it is difficult to 
discern any of the qualities which we generally associate with a saint. 
Nor will the key to the enigma be found in the gospel, Sczence and 
Health, with Key to the Scriptures, even though, as the scribe has 
repeatedly assured us, it was directly inspired of God. It has, at 
any rate, been extensively revised by Mr. Wiggin and others, and 
probably owes little of its present literary form to Mrs. Eddy. The 
spiritual merits of the book are perhaps discernible to the eye of 
faith. To the outsider this curious work presents, on first reading, 
simply a sorry travesty of Christianity, from which not only all 
distinctive dogmas, but almost all grace and beauty, have been 
purged away. 

Here is Mrs. Eddy’s first inspired paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer: 
the extract, it should be added, both in thought and style, represents 
the author at her best : 

Principle, eternal and harmonious, 


Nameless and adorable Intelligence, 
Thou art ever present and supreme. 
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And when this Supremacy of Spirit shall appear, the dream of 
matter will disappear. 

Give us the understanding of Truth and Love. 

And loving we shall learn God, and Truth shall destroy all error. 

And lead us unto the Life that is Soul, and deliver us from the 
errors of sense, sin, sickness and death. 

For God is Life, Truth and Love for ever. 


The latest version—for Mrs. Eddy’s inspiration is progressive— 
are there not 440 editions to attest it?—opens with an invocation to 
“Our Father-Mother God.” 

The fundamental tenets of the new faith are these :— 

“(1) God is All in all. 

“(2) God is Good. Good is Mind. 

“(3) God, Spirit, being all, nothing is Matter. 

“(4) Life, God, Omnipotent Good, deny death, evil, sin, disease.” 


* * % * 


“The divine metaphysics of Christian Science, like the method in 
“mathematics, proves the rule by inversion. For example: There 
“is no pain in Truth, and no truth in pain; no nerve in Mind, and 
“no mind in nerve; no matter in Mind, and no mind in matter; 
“no matter in Life, and no life in matter; no matter in Good, and 
“no good in matter.” 

Manifestly it is not by personal sanctity or profound spiritual 
insight that Mrs. Eddy has won her position in the hearts and lives 
of her followers. The secret of her strength lies elsewhere. The 
gospel of Christian Science is known by its fruits. At any weekly 
testimony meeting you may hear men, women, and children render 
thanks to God and Mrs. Eddy for their release from suffering. 
Hundreds of similar testimonies are printed in Sczence and Health 
and other Christian Science publications. The sufferers tell us of 
the cure of cancer, consumption, Bright’s disease, iver complaint, 
broken and dislocated limbs, heart disease, neurasthenia, rheumatism, 
eczema, cataract, astigmatism, hernia, and so on, through a long 
catalogue, including almost every ailment of poor humanity down 
to the chapped hands of the shrill-voiced school-girl. The descrip- 
tions are not always as definite as those quoted. “Eyes in a dreadful 
“state” or “twenty years of pain” are samples of the less precise 
testimonies. Nor is the diagnosis in any case such as a physician 
could accept. Who is to say that the tumour which disappeared was 
really cancer? Who diagnosed the case of Bright’s disease? Who saw 
the “dislocated” shoulder? But, after all, criticism of this kind 
carries us but a little way. Let it be admitted that in many cases 
the description was incorrect, that the disease existed only or mainly 
in the patient’s imagination, or that the cure may be ascribed to the 
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healing powers ae “Nature.” The broad fact remains that thousands 
of persons, whose honesty probably in all cases, whose intelligence 
in many cases, it would be difficult to challenge, are convinced that 
they were ill and are now well; that for years they were feeble, 
wretched, and in constant pain, and that they now feel strong, 
healthy, and happy. Not all the doctors in the world can overthrow 
testimony of this kind. A mental cure has been defined, by a mental 
healer, as “the discovery made by a sick person that he is well.” 
The definition is two-edged. But the instructed physician will not 
think an ailment negligible even if it exists mainly in the imagina- 
tion, or disregard the significance of a cure which “ Nature” may 
have been competent to effect, but did not in fact effect until she 
was reinforced by a Christian Science healer. 

But Mrs. Eddy has done more than this for those who believe in 
her gospel. At the weekly meetings the speakers almost invariably 
testify that release from bodily suffering is but a small part of the 
benefit which they owe to God and Mrs. Eddy. They speak of 
restored harmony in the household, of business difficulties smoothed 
away, of a nobler purpose in life, of spiritual uplifting, of peace and 
joy and release from fear. One writes: “I came to Christian 
“Science purely for physical healing. I was very ill and unhappy, 
“very cynical and disbelieving. . . . I am now thankful to say 
“that my outlook on life is entirely changed. I have proved God’s 
“wisdom and goodness so often that I am willing and thankful to 
“know my future is in His hands, and that all things must work out 
“for the best. I have found a God whom I can love and worship 
“with my whole heart.” This, like many similar testimonies, comes 
from a man who has never seen Mrs. Eddy, who has come in contact 
with her only through reading her book, the expression of her 
\ gospel. 

But the gospel, we are told, is not herown. She stole the materials 
of it from P. P. Quimby, and worked them up into her preposterous 
book, says Miss Milmine. She stole the book ready-made, says 
Mark Twain. If the charge of plagiarism has been perhaps over- 
emphasised, Mrs. Eddy’s own conduct in repeatedly repudiating her 
indebtedness to Quimby in any particular must no doubt be held 
mainly responsible. That she owed much to Quimby is undoubted ; 
that she is therefore a mere parasite on the fame of the Portland 
healer it is not necessary to believe. And in face of the broad facts 
it would be difficult to credit. It is not required of prophets that 
they should be comfortable persons to live with, or even persons 
whose moral qualities must compel our admiration. In making a 
prophet the high gods not seldom spoil a man. But it is required 
of a prophet that he should believe in his own gospel. The intensity 
of his belief is the measure of his success as a prophet. And how 
can he believe in his gospel unless he has lived it and so made it 
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his own? This, in fact, is what Mrs. Eddy has done. We may agree 
with her disciples that her inspiration dates from her fall on the 
ice in 1866, when Quimby was dead, and there was none to help her. 
She was thus forced to “demonstrate” over her own “belief” in 
pain, to fight sickness and suffering with the weapon placed in her 
hands by Quimby. But in learning to use that weapon she has made 
it her own—and has perhaps given a finer edge to the blade. 

Mrs. Eddy was, of course, a pupil of Quimby. She received from 
him not only the basis of her philosophy or theology, but the practical 
demonstration of its efficacy in healing disease. It was Quimby, too, 
who enlarged her life’s horizon, and planted, so to speak, within her 
the seed of prophecy. But Mrs. Eddy was not merely a pupil of 
Quimby. We are all pupils of those who have gone before. The 
debt is in all cases a collective one; we are the heirs not of this or 
that philosophy, but of humanity. We are pupils of the Zeitgeist. 
And Christian Science is a phenomenon of much deeper significance, 
and has a much longer pedigree than recent writers seem to have 
realised. It is a century-blossoming aloe—the topmost flower of the 
tree planted by Mesmer more than four generations back. 

Not, of course, that Mesmer was original. He stole his philosophy 
ready-made, quite as crudely as anyone can accuse Mrs. Eddy of 
having done. But for all that Mesmer may claim to be the founder 
and discoverer—to parody Mrs. Eddy’s own claim—of healing with- 
out drugs or processes of surgery. Before his time such healing was 
either the fad of a few belated alchemists—Van Helmont, Fludd, 
Maxwell—or it was regarded as the exclusive privilege of holy men 
divinely appointed for the purpose. Mesmer wrested the privilege 
of healing from the churches, and made it a universal possession. 
In order to provide a material basis for the new powers which he 
bestowed on humanity, he resuscitated a system of natural philosophy 
which was already discredited by the new learning of the late 
eighteenth century. Mesmer no doubt believed in his cosmic fluid. 
But it may be questioned whether he ever believed in it as the 
indifferent mechanical agent which his famous Propositions represent 
it. One of his most loyal disciples, Puységur, tells us that, having 
cheerfully paid a hundred louis as the price of his admission to 
Mesmer’s lectures, he came away no wiser than he went. Puységur’s 
brother, however, saw, or thought he saw, that the secret of Mesmer’s 
success lay in the w7/7; and Mesmer, when challenged, did not deny 
the fact, but implored him to keep the secret. Puységur himself 
learnt the same secret in his own practice. Croyez et veutllegz were 
his directions to all his pupils. Mesmer’s fluid, he taught, may or 
may not exist; in any case it does not concern us. It is faith and 
will alone which are essential. Essential, that is, in the operator. 

In the next generation Faria and Bertrand went a step further. 
They discarded the fluid altogether. In their. view, too, Faith was 
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essential—but faith on the part of the patient. After them came 
Braid, and with him the modern doctrine of Suggestion, which is 
faith under another name. About the middle of the last century we 
come to Mrs. Eddy’s Master, the New England watchmaker, Phineas 
Parkhurst Quimby, a contemporary, it is interesting to remember, 
both of Braid and of Liébeault. Quimby was brought up in the 
strict tradition of Mesmer, which had persisted without essential 
change for more than two generations. For the men who had the 
wit to discover that the motive power was not fluid but faith can be 
counted literally on the fingers of one hand. Puységur, Faria, 
Bertrand, Braid—until 1850, at any rate, we know of no other name 
that can be ranked with these four. 

Quimby, then, had been taught to believe in emanations radiating 
from eyes and fingers, in mesmerised water, odylic flames, clair- 
voyance—above all in a fluid omnipotent for the cure of disease. 
Gradually, through long meditation on his experiences, enlighten- 
ment came to him as it had come to his four predecessors—but with 
a difference. He learnt, as they had learnt, that radiant fluids, 
odylic flames and marvellous cures were all alike the work of the 
patient’s imagination. But Quimby was without formal education, 
and it is natural for an uneducated mind to push a theory to 
extremes. Qualifications and limitations are forced upon the thinker 
whose mind is stored with the experience of the race; but they 
easily escape one whose field of observation is limited to his own 
narrow circle. He had apparently little medical knowledge, and it 
seems doubtful if he ever realised the distinction between functional 
and organic disease. He had accustomed himself to think that the 
mesmeric fluid could cure all disease. When he came to see that the 
healing power lay within the patient’s own mind, he saw no reason 
on that account to limit its efficacy. But if faith or, as Quimby would 
say, “Science” can heal all diseases, then all disease is a delusion. 
It is a delusion kept up by an unconscious conspiracy of doctors and 
patients and their families, just as odylic flames, magnetic thrills, 
nerve auras, and all the rest of the fluidic machinery were a delusion 
kept up by the unconscious co-operation of the mesmerist and his 
sensitives. The position is a perfectly logical one if we grant the 
postulate that faith or “ Science ” can heal all disease. And that is a 
postulate which can never be contradicted by experience, for failure 
can always be ascribed—as it is, in fact, ascribed by the Christian 
Scientist to-day—to want of faith or “Science” on the part of the 
sufferer. This, in a sentence, is Quimby’s teaching—that all disease 
is of the mind, and that the cure must be addressed not to the body 
but to the sick soul. “Disease,” he writes, “is the misery of our 
“belief ; happiness is the health of our wisdom.” 

But Quimby was himself no mystic; like Gassner, the Swabian 
priest, who had brought healing to thousands a century before, he 
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was a thoroughly good fellow, with no nonsense about him. | In his 
wholesome human relations as husband, father, and friend, he was— 
to adopt her own terminology—the very “antipode” of the Founder 
of Christian Science. Nor does Quimby appear to have denied all 
reality to matter, though it would seem that the logical development 
of his doctrine of the non-reality of disease required such a conclusion. 
But Quimby was not a logician, and his metaphysics were never 
developed into a formal system. 

For the mystical and ascetic elements in Christian Science we 
must look to some other source. It would seem that all latter-day 
mysticism can be traced in the last analysis to the revelations of the 
eighteenth-century seer, Emmanuel Swedenborg. The central tenet of 
the Swedish seer was the dependence of the natural upon the spiritual 
world. All things visible and material, he taught, are symbols of an 
inner reality. The world of nature receives not only hfe but form 
from the world of spirit. Angels and devils actually create their 
cwn surroundings ; the scenery of the heavens and hells is merely the 
reflection of the thoughts of their inhabitants. In the human sphere 
the tendency is the same, but the creative force of spirit is clogged 
and hampered in its operation by the grossness of the material. 
Hence evil things are not created by the Lord; all evil uses originate 
in hell. It is man’s thought which turns what was created good 
into evil. 

Now Swedenborg’s teachings of the relation between the natural 
and the spiritual worlds, and of the possibility of intercourse between 
their inhabitants, had been popularised in the trance revelations of a 
long succession of spirit mediums and magnetic clairvoyants. It 
began shortly after the great seer’s death with the spirit séances of 
the Exegetical and Philanthropic Society of Stockholm. It was con- 
tinued in Germany in the trance-outpourings of the Seeress of 
Prevorst and her tribe. In France we have the entranced patients 
of Alphonse Cahagnet; in England the clairvoyant sensitive of Dr. 
Haddock. The science founded by Mesmer had so far outgrown its 
primitive bounds that for many of its practitioners it served mainly 
to open a door into the spiritual world. The new revelations reached 
their climax in America. At the very time that Quimby was ponder- 
ing on his new discovery, that all sickness is of the mind, the prophets 
of a new religion, itself the joint issue of Animal Magnetism and 
Swedenborgianism, were springing up all around him. The years 
from 1847-1860 saw the appearance of numerous “inspired” gospels. 
There is no need to doubt the “inspiration”; some of these curious 
writings were unquestionably written or dictated by the seer in a 
state of trance, and many of them show the usual characteristics of 
automatic utterance—a marked tendency to grandiloquence, “ deific 
“verbiage,” as it has been aptly named, together with a certain 
incoherence of thought. Mrs. Eddy is the latest of these prophets. 
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Whether Sczence and Health was actually “inspired” in the same 
sense that the earlier gospels were it is impossible to say. The 
book has been edited and re-edited until little trace of the original 
writing remains. But the latest gospel is certainly inferior in 
purely literary qualities to some of its predecessors. There is none of 
the pathetic beauty of Thomas Lake Harris. There is nothing to 
compare with the cosmic sweep of Andrew Jackson Davis at his best. 
In a word, Mrs. Eddy nowhere shows any trace of the feeling for 
purely verbal melody which is so conspicuous a feature in many 
automatic or “inspired” writings: her gospel resembles those which 
have gone before mainly in its general inconsecutiveness of thought— 
an inconsecutiveness which is very conspicuous in her miscellaneous 
writings, but is mitigated in later editions of Sczence and Health by 
much judicious editing. 

The Swedenborgian tradition was continued’ and developed by the 
prophets of the fifties. Andrew Jackson Davis, the man with whom 
Mrs. Eddy has temperamentally the most affinity, carries his Master’s 
doctrine of the primacy of the spiritual world so far as to teach the 
non-reality of disease. Disease, he tells us, almost in Quimby’s 
words, is the result of a spiritual discord; it is not a material entity, 
and cannot be fought down with medicinal weapons. The sick man 
need not have recourse to the surgeon’s knife; “he must say to his 
“cancer, Be gone.” “The original spiritual harmony must be restored ” 
—and the cure is effected. It seems probable that Davis and Quimby 
arrived at their views independently. 

But the origin of Mrs. Eddy’s mysticism—that part of her philo- 
sophic system which she does not owe to Quimby—can best be 
shown by a detailed comparison. Following, like all those who have 
come between, the example of the great Swedish seer, Mrs. Eddy 
essays a spiritual interpretation of the Scriptures. As was the case 
with her immediate predecessors, Davis and Harris, this interpreta- 
tion is in practice confined to two books—Genesis and the Apocalypse. 
There is, of course, little resemblance in detail, for in these holy 
games each player is at liberty to make words mean what he wants 
them to mean. The Serpent for Mrs. Eddy means Malicious Animal 
Magnetism; for Davis it meant “the secret and imperceptible pro- 
“ress of an unfavourable and unhappy mental development.” Davis 
tells us that the land of Nod signifies barrenness; in Mrs. Eddy’s 
earlier interpretation Nod stood for the land of dreams. The Holy 
Ghost, the New Jerusalem, and other phrases of the kind, mean for 
Mrs. Eddy “Divine Science” or “Christian Science.” The little 
book brought down from heaven by the mighty angel, who set his 
right foot in the sea and his left foot upon the earth, is naturally 
Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures. Then there is the 
woman clothed with the sun, having the moon under her feet and 
upon her head a crown of twelve stars. Mrs. Eddy quotes the 
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passage, and points out that it has obvious reference to the present 
day. But she is a little vague as to the meaning of the vision. The 
likeness of the woman appears, however, in a stained glass window 
in the Mother Church of Boston, so that apparently the loyal 
Christian Scientists have guessed the riddle. 

The red dragon in the same chapter of the Apocalypse signifies, 
we are told, Malicious Animal Magnetism. And this brings us on to 
the most characteristic tenet of Christian Science. Malicious Animal 
Magnetism is Mrs. Eddy’s devil, in whom she believes with a living 
fervour of faith which few Christians accord to their God. Whoever 
thwarts Mrs. Eddy or opposes her will is self-betrayed as a prac- 
titioner of Malicious Animal Magnetism; whenever things go wrong, 
in the printing-office, in the sick room, or in the domestic machinery, 
the same diabolical agency may be presumed to be at work. As 
favourite after favourite proved restive under her capricious despot- 
ism he has been expelled and branded as a mental malpractitioner. 
Here is a choice anathema pronounced on one of her earliest rebels : 
“The Nero of to-day regaling himself through a mental method 
“with the torture of Christians is repeating history, and will fall upon 
“his own sword, and it sha]l pierce him through. Let him remember 
“this when in the dark recesses of thought he is robbing, committing 
“adultery and killing; when he is attempting to turn friend away 
“from friend, ruthlessly stabbing the quivering heart; when he is 
“clipping the thread of life, and giving to the grave youth and its 
“rainbow hues . . . and the Nemesis of that hour shall point to 
“the tyrant’s fate, who shall fall at length upon the sword of justice.” 

So firm is her belief in this devilish art that she actually caused 
the prosecution of another of her renegades on the charge of inflicting 
facial neuralgia by mental mesmerism. The offender was summoned 
before the Court of Salem. But Salem saw the real thing, with all 
the tragic accompaniments of pity and terror, more than two hundred 
years ago, and the curtain was hastily rung down on this sorry 
modern farce. Solvuntur risu tabule. 

The doctrine of Malicious Animal Magnetism is in very truth a 
revival of witchcraft. When the Sympathetic System, itself the 
converse and complement of witchcraft, was popularised by Mesmer, 
it was presented in a purely physical aspect, and the possible misuse 
of a power comparatively limited in its range caused little apprehen- 
sion. But the belief steadily grew in proportion as the purely physical 
theory of Mesmer was seen to be inadequate: and now that the 
healing process is conceived of as primarily a mental one, the whole 
school of Mental Healers—of whom Mrs. Eddy is only the most con- 
spicuous figure—are alarmed at the dangers they foresee. The 
teachers of the New Thought, the Metaphysical Healers, and the 
Mind Curers are as convinced as Mrs. Eddy herself of the dangers of 
mental obsession and invasion by alien spheres of thought, though 
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none have betrayed such panic terror of the monster. So that even 
Mrs. Eddy’s devil is not quite all her own. 

If, sickness is merely a delusion of mortal mind, death itself, 
according to Mrs. Eddy, is a delusion too, and can be overcome by 
Science. The hope of escaping death has been an element in many 
tmaystical creeds. In the last generation there was an old gentleman 
passing under the name of Parallax, who undertook to prove in 
debate against all comers that the earth was flat. Parallax had 
discovered how to escape from death, and one of his disciples revealed 
the receipt to the present writer. The writer has also met a lady 
who claimed to have put on her resurrection body, and was willing 
to sell the secret of immortality for one hundred pounds sterling. 
- Thomas Lake Harris assured the world that he had renewed his 
- physical structure and was living in the youth and spring and morning 
of the new existence; and his later years—for he died—were devoted 
to studying how to confer on the race a like immunity from physical _ 
deterioration. Mrs. Eddy is still alive at the age of 87, and, as we 
may infer from a recent lawsuit, in full possession of her faculties. 
She boasts that she has already closed one avenue against the 
universal conqueror—for she is now proof against poison. If she 
drink any deadly thing it shall not harm her. But her editors have 
not yet allowed her to claim immortality. 

The restraining influence of the editor’s hand is most conspicuous 
in the later versions of Mrs. Eddy’s doctrine of marriage. In the 
earlier editions of Science and Health, and in the Miscellaneous 
Writings, which have apparently not undergone critical revision by 
another hand, she expresses her views in tolerably plain language. 
Like other prophets she views with dislike and suspicion all merely 
human ties. Friendship, she tells us, is a snare in the upward path; 
celibacy is to be preferred to marriage; and the married are better 
off without children. “Human nature has bestowed on the wife the 
“right to become a mother; but if the wife esteem not this privilege, 
% she may win a higher.’ Again, the union of the sexes is 
not essential to the propagation of the species: “ Until it is learned 
“that generation rests on no sexual basis, let marriage continue ; 
“spirit will ultimately claim its own, and the voices of physical sense 
“be for ever hushed.” The doctrine of asexual generation is 
emphasised by the statement that life does not originate in eggs or 
germs; and supported by reference to agamogenesis in the case of 
“butterfly, bee and’ moth ”—a reference which is omitted from the 
latest editions of Sczence and Health. 

In fact, the relatively plain speaking of the earlier editions is now 
considerably modified, and the language of the latest revelation is, 
perhaps not without intention, ambiguous. But there can be no 
doubt that Mrs. Eddy meant to say ten years ago that marriage is 
only a temporary arrangement, a concession to fallen human nature, 
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and that sexual union is not necessary for propagation. One of her 
disciples, at any rate, was confident that Mrs. Eddy meant what her 
words imply, and some years back announced to the astonished world 
the immaculate conception and birth of a son. 


Now the doctrine of celibacy has, of course, been prevalent amongst » 


mystics of all ages. There are several celibate religious communities 
in America; one of the Shaker Settlements was situated only a few 
miles from Tilton, where much of Mrs. Eddy’s youth was passed. 
Mrs. i.ddy differs from most mystics in allowing marriage as a tem- 
porary arrangement, pending the introduction of a purely spiritual 
generation. But that is precisely the doctrine of Thomas Lake 
Harris, ia doctrine formulated and published some years before the 
appearance of the first edition of Sczence and Health. Warris, too, 
discouraged marriage amongst his disciples. He reluctantly per- 
mitted Laurence Oliphant to marry, but contrived for many years 
to keep husband and wife apart. His view, like Mrs. Eddy’s, was that 
the reproduction of the species would ultimately take place through 
purely spiritual means, and that until men and women had passed 
through the process of regeneration marriage was a thing to be 
avoided, A like view is expressed in the writings of Laurence 
Oliphant himself, Harris’ most distinguished disciple. In this, too, 
Mrs. Xddy would appear to be following the trend of contemporary 
mysticism. 

Most latter-day prophets have in some fashion proclaimed their 
Messiahship. With some, as was the case with Swedenborg, the 
claim has been made only in a temporary fit of aberration, and on his. 
return to sanity the prophet has contented himself with a more 
modest position in the divine administration. Others have put 
forward such a claim as the credentials of their gospel. Mrs. Eddy 
has more than once protested that she is shocked at the tendency 
shown by many of her followers to represent her as the second 
incarnation of Christ. She was forced to withdraw Christ and 
Christmas, a poem of her own composition, because the illustrations, 
also partly her own work, suggested such a claim. But loyal 
Christian Scientists may be held excused for thinking that a process 
of deification would not be unacceptable to their Reverend Mother, 
She has claimed to be without sin in all her labours for Christian 
Science. She claims that her book is directly inspired by God. She 
draws the attention of her disciples to the prophecy of a woman star- 
crowned and clothed with the sun, and points out that it is to be 
fulfilled in the present generation. She proclaims that no other can 


drink of the cup that she has drained to the dregs; that the Virgin 


Mary, Jesus of Nazareth, and the founder of Christian Science have 
each their individual mission in this world, and that neither can take 
the place of the other; that the Comforter which Christ promised to 
his disciples was, in fact, Divine (7.2, Christian) Science. 
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. Mrs, Eddy is now in her 88th year, and it is impossible to forbear 


speculation on what will be the ultimate fate of the sect which she 
has founded. The last century has seen the rising and the setting 
of many new religions. But some—Shakers, Swedenborgians, 
Mormons, Spiritualists—have survived, and the indications are that 
the Church of Christ Scientist will also survive. Recent revelations 
as to the character of the founder will probably have had but small 
effect on those who wish to believe. Her character stood already 
revealed in her acknowledged writings, for all who had eyes to see. 
But the tradition of saintship is hard to overthrow. Mrs. Eddy has 
proclaimed so loudly her divine mission, and has protested so often 
her unfailing love to all mankind—Malicious Animal Magnetists 
excepted—that her world has been led to take her at her own valua- 
tion. There seems little question that after her death she will be 
assigned to a definite and not a humble position in the hierarchy of 
heaven. : 

More fortunate than most founders of new religions, she has been 
able in her lifetime to build up an organisation unparalleled in its 
unity and compactness, and she can leave it amply furnished. The 
chief difficulty which one foresees for the church when left to its 
own guidance lies in the nature of that organisation. Mrs. Eddy is 
a despot, and her despotism has been scarcely mitigated by the 
shadow of constitutional authority. Directors, Trustees, President, 
Clerk, Treasurer, Readers—all are her creatures. It may be that the 
despotism has been too rigid, and that these phantom authorities 
will find that the lifelong habit of obedience has not taught them 
how to govern. But all things are in their favour: the organisation 
has been proved through many years, the supplies are ample, the 
whole structure will be sanctified and bound together by the memory 
of a personality already regarded as almost divine. 

But the surest omen for the permanence of Christian Science 
remains to be told. Other prophets have worked miracles in their 
lifetime, and the religion which they founded has been based on the 
memory of their mighty works. Mrs. Eddy has taught her followers 


.to work miracles for themselves. The religion which she has 


founded is attested by daily miracles. This is ultimately the test 
stantis aut cadentis Ecclesie. Her church will stand so long as the 
sick and the unhappy can find there the healing and comfort which 
they have failed to find elsewhere. It will fall when it shall have 
served its purpose, and the world at large has learnt the secret of 
which Mrs. Eddy and her predecessors have caught imperfect 
glimpses. 


FRANK PODMORE. 
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NE advantage which accrues from having detected the 
() primitive taboo which underlies what, for brevity, I will call 
Dioscurism, is that we can rapidly reach conclusions which otherwise — 
might require a great collecting and much sifting of evidence. For 
example, suppose we were facing the observation that in Greco- 
Roman times the Twins were the patrons of seafaring man, and we 
wished to know whether this was their primitive characteristic, the 
taboo would tell us at once that it had nothing to do with the sea, 
and that, therefore, the protection of sailors cannot be its first inten- 
tion, a result which would be borne out by the study of Greek 
literature, and might, indeed, have been derived from it. Moreover, 
since the twin problem belongs to the elementary facts in connection 
with the propagation of the species, it is only after long reflection 
on the part of our distant ancestors that the Twins can come to be 
regarded as human benefactors and saviours; and, further, since 
man travels by land for ages before he ventures on the sea (2//z 
robur et aes triplex), the Dioscuri will be protectors of land travellers 
before they become the patron saints of sailors; and since, when 
man does venture on the water, he begins with river transport before 
he ventures on the great deep, the Twins will be River-Saints before 
they become Sea-Saints. All of this lies in the nature of the case, 
and does not need, or hardly needs, to be reinforced by literary 
investigations or archeological research. 

If, for example, a votive altar is found in Nétre Dame at Paris 
with a dedication from the sailors or boatmen on the Seine, accom- 
panied by images of Castor and Pollux, we have no reason to 
suppose that this cult, which we recognise to exist in Gaul, has_ 
moved up the river from Havre de Grace; it is much more 
likely to be on its way down stream. When one finds, 
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as I did, a ruined chapel of S. Cosmas and S. Damian at 
the entrance to one of the great Cafions of the Euphrates, and just 
before one strikes the rapids, there 1s no need to suppose that the 
Cult of the Twins has been brought by sailors from the seaboard ; 
the names of the saints may be imported, but the cult itself is, surely, 
of immemorial antiquity, for it is parallel to the methods by which 
the American Indians of to-day placate the spirits of the streams 
when passing rapids or dangerous places. If we are right in con- 
jecturing that the Twins preside over dangerous waters, such as those 
of the Upper Euphrates, or relatively safe waters, like those of the 
Seine, we need hardly hesitate to believe that they were once in 
evidence on the Tiber; not, indeed, under their names of Castor and 
Pollux, which are probably due to Greek influence through neigh- 
bouring Latin peoples, but under the names of Romulus (Romus) 
and Remus, which we know to belong to the earliest civilisation on 
the banks of the river; and we shall show presently reason to 
believe that Romulus and Remus not only presided over their home 
waters, but that they actually contended in later days for the empire 
of the sea with Castor and Pollux. 

What is wanted, then, is a laying down of the general lines on 
which the Heavenly Twins arrived, by long evolution, at their final 
position amongst the chief benefactors to whom the human race 
could make appeal, and on those general lines the filling-in of the 
various factors of the evidence which go to make up a complete 
demonstration ; for, happily, thanks to the persistence of savage life 
on the one hand, and of ecclesiastically modified paganism on the 
other, we have almost all the links in the evolutionary chain before 
us, and we know what to look for in countries and amongst peoples 
where, at first sight, the evidence has been until now deficient or 
obscured. For instance, there is still much to be done to arrive at 
the primitive thought concerning twins in America, Australia, and 
China; but we are beginning to recognise where the phenomena are 
likely to appear and what shapes they will take, from the observation 
of the cult amongst Indo-European peoples, or amongst Africans 
on the banks of the Niger ; we are at a stage where all anthropologists 
become contributors to ae: study of the cult. 

Going back for a little while to the observation which I nade 
that the Baronga people in S.E. Africa regard twins as a blessing,* 
and consider them (in part at least) as the Children of the Sky, we 
recall in the first instance the parallel with the Greek Dioscuri, 
whose name shows the same derivation, and we are thus introduced 
to the very interesting problem of determining the relation of twins 
to the Sky God and the sacred Tree in which he was supposed to 
live; we have to register all cases of connection of the Twins with 
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the Oak and the Oak God in Europe or elsewhere; and since the — 
Oak God is commonly the Sky God considered as Thunder God, 
we have to enquire whether they were known as Children of the 
thunder or Children of the lightning. As soon as we state the — 
question we begin to get answers from all parts of the compass; 
for example, here is a case which, I believe, has never been noticed. 
If you take the survey map of Western Palestine, you will find a 
place whose modern name is Jbu Abrag or Ibrag, lying four or five © 
miles east from Jaffa, a little to the north of the road that runs from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem. It looks as if the name meant Son of Lightning ; 
but, if so, it ought, one would imagine, to be in the plural. On 
turning to the Book of Joshua, xix. 45, we find a list of places in the 
Tribe of Dan, and amongst them /ekud and Bne-Barag and Gath- 
Rimmon. Here we have the plural, Sons of Lightning and the 
Thunder God (Rimmon) in the neighbourhood; and if we turn to 
the great inscription of Sennacherib, we find (col. 11. 66) the same 
name, Bana-ai-bar-ga, in connection with Joppa and Beth-dagon. 
So here again is the plural, and there can be no doubt that we have 
in the three cases a town in Western Palestine named after the 
Heavenly Twins, the name being given in a form which we are able 
to connect with the primitive idea of the cult. It does not appear to 
be in any sense a Greek name; its affinity is with the Boanerges or 
Sons of Thunder with whom Jesus compared two of his most active 
and enthusiastic disciples. So we are able to add this bit of evidence 
to the other, and we can then connect them both with the appearance 
of Jahveh and two angels under the sacred Oak at Mamre, or with 
the man in flashing armour on horseback, accompanied by two 
younger men, who scourged Heliodorus when he tried to rifle the 
treasures of the Temple at Jerusalem. And I think we can hardly 
fail to draw the conclusion that Dioscurism prevailed in Palestine 
from the earliest times down to the Christian era, and that we ought 
not to interpret Jewish Monotheism so severely as to obscure this 
conclusion. But, then, to return to the Sons of the Lightning, or 
Dioscuri as we may for brevity call them, we may ask what they 
were doing in the place where he found them; for they must, 
according to analogy, have been rendering some service. The 
answer must surely be connected with the harbour of Jaffa and its 
dangers. If we move the modern village of Ibn Beraq a little 
further north, we are on the high ground overlooking the harbour 
of Jaffa, and we therefore conjecture that the place was either a 
landmark or signal-station for sailors leaving or approaching Jaffa. 
The Twins are there because the danger is there, as anyone knows 
who has tried to Jand at Jaffa in rough weather. It is a case such 
as Strabo describes when he tells us of the erection of the Pharos 
at Alexandria and its dedication to the Twins: for, “as the coast 
“on either side is low and without harbours, with reefs and shallows, 
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“an elevated and conspicuous mark was required to enable 
“navigators coming in from the open sea to direct their course 
“exactly to the entrance of the harbour.”* 

But now let us go a step further; if we are right that the Bne- 
Baraq are the Dioscuri, what shall we say of the city of Barca in 
N. Africa, one of the great cities of the Libyan Pentapolis. It is 
sometimes said that this is a Libyan name; but this will not do, 
because we have it as a cognomen of Hamilcar the Carthaginian, 
on whom they conferred the title Barcas, apparently because of 
his rapid action in war, and this title must be Punic, z.e., Semitic. 
Moreover, the ‘town of Barcelona in Spain was originally called 
Barkinon, and Ausonius says (Ep. xxiv. 68, 69) that Barcelona was 
an original Punic colony.t The name of the city appears in the 
Syriac lists of the bishops of the Nicene Council, spelt Barges 
as it should be if derived from the word for lightning 
(see B. H. Cowper, Analecta Nicaena, 7). So we conjecture that 
Barca was something to do with the Lightning, and that it may 
be compared with Bue Barga. Is there, then, any evidence that 
Barca had anything to do with the Twins? What should the Twins 
do there? Well, the answer is, The Great Syrtis. Both Cyrene and 
its colony Barca honoured the Dioscuri, and had a sufficient local 
reason for doing so, Barca even more than Cyrene. Take up a coin 
of Cyrene, you will find on one side of it the silphium plant, which 
was sacred to the Twins; take a coin of Barca, and you will probably 
find on one side of it the head of Jupiter Ammon and on the other 
the silphium plant. Then turn to Pausanias,t and read how the 
Dioscuri came from Cyrene to Sparta in search of hospitality, which 
was refused them by Phormio, who occupied their ancient dwelling, 
and how next morning the daughter of Phormio had disappeared, 
and on the table in her room there stood a silphium plant to show 
who the guests had been that had carried her off. So there need 
be no doubt that the Cyrenaica (and Barca in particular) was under 
the protection of the Dioscuri,§ and the reason for this emphasis 
upon the protectors of the Dorians must surely be the Syrtis, just 
as at Jaffa it is the ugly reef of rocks outside the town, and at Egin, 
on the Upper Euphrates, it 1s the broken water of the rapids. And 
from these observations we may conclude that since the Twins 
preside over navigation, as viewed from the land, we shall expect 
them generally to have charge of (a) signalling stations and land- 
marks, (b) lighthouses, (c) dangerous straits and harbours difficult 
of access, (d) sandbanks, etc.; z.¢, we should look for them in con- 
nection with all such situations as would in modern times be occupied 
by lighthouses and landmarks, with the view to the avoidance of 


*«¢ Strabo,”’ xvii. i. 6. ft Auson. l.c.: me Punica laedit Barcino. 


+Tr. Frazer, iii. 16, 2, 3. § Cyrene being a Dorian Colony. 
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danger and the reduction of the risks of navigation. Let us see 
whether this can be confirmed. 

We understand from Strabo (Geog. xvii. 10) that the Pharos at 
Alexandria had an inscription that Sostratus the Knidian, the son 
of Dexiphanes, had erected it to the Saviour Gods on behalf of those 
who make sea-voyages: (Swotparos Kvicios Acéupavovs Gevis swripaow umep 
Tov TAwilouérwv). Here we have the definite statement that the Pharos 
was under the care of the Dfoscuri. It would be easy to show similar 
cases: for instance, the castle ofS. Elmo at Naples and a similar 
one at Malta may be put in the same category; for S. Elmo is one 
of the residuary legatees of the Dioscuri; and probably the cult of 
S. Cyrus and S. John at Abukir (ze, Father Cyrus) is due to a 
displacement of the Dioscuri at another point in the Egyptian sea- 
board. A pretty case of a dedication to the Twins by a harbour- 
master will be found in C.I.G. vii. 1826, from Kreusis in Boeotia: 
quoted by Jaisle in Die Dioskuren als Retter zur See, p. 14. But 
suppose we try places where sailing is more than normally dangerous : 
we have elsewhere shown* that the channel of the Bosphorus for 
sailors going up or down the Strait was marked on either side by 
shrines of S. Michael, and since the tradition connected with them+t 
suggests that Michael had on a certain occasion fought with Amykus 
(the King of the Bebryces), which is really the business of Pollux 
the Argonaut, we may be sure the shrines of Michael are connected 
with the Twins in the first instance; but the real danger for timid 
Mediterranean sailors going to the Euxine was the supposed Symple- 
gades: and it is interesting to note that when Ovid pronounces a 
benediction on friends about to pass the Symplegades, he commends 
them to the Dioscuri.t 

It is reasonable to suppose that the heroes who had sailed to 
Colchis with the Argonauts would not desert shipmen on entering 
the Euxine, after protecting them through the preliminary Strait. 
And, as a matter of fact, the Twins are quite at home in the Black 
Sea. But if you like we will come nearer home. Let us think of 
the dangers of the British Channel, which culminate in the Goodwin 
Sands, “a very dangerous flat, and fatal, where the carcases of many 
“a tall ship lie buried.” The county of Kent, surrounded as it is 
on three sides by the sea, and marked by numerous points of danger, 
must have been a natural ground for the development of Dioscuric 
ideas of sailors. Suppose we test this by an examination of the 
saints that were honoured in the Kentish churches just before the 
Reformation. We can do this fairly well by means of Hussey’s 


* Cult of the Heavenly Twins, p. 132. 


+The tradition is preserved by John Malalas, Chroz. iv. 78, and in Sozomen 
(ALE, 11, 3). Cf my observation in Cult of the Heavenly Twins, p. 132. 


t Ovid, Z7zsz i. 10, 45. 
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Testamenta Cantiana, which consists of extracts from Kentish wills 
relating to church building and topography. The four saints that 
_ are most likely to be in demand for the maintenance of candles at 
their altars and the like are Nicholas, Erasmus, Cosmas-Damian, 
and Crispin-Crispian. Nicholas is supposed to be the substitute for 
Zeus-Poseidonios, to whom sailors prayed at Myra; he is a historical 
character. Erasmus is a substitute for the Heavenly Twins, and 
may, conceivably, be a real person, though we shall have something 
further to say on this. The other two groups are the Twins, thinly 
disguised, and have no claim to real human existence.* When we 
examine, then, the Kent churches and their benefactions in the 
period referred to, we find that Nicholas has 22 churches dedicated 
to him, and that he is mentioned in benefactions 133 times. 
Erasmus, who seems to have been very popular in East Kent, has no 
churches dedicated to him, but he appears in 57 benefactions. 
Nicholas is evidently the older saint, but Erasmus is nearly as 
popular. Then we have Cosmas and Damian, who have two churches 
dedicated to them and an occasional altar (five benefactions noted) ; 
while for Crispin and Crispian there are no churches dedicated 
(perhaps because they are late comers), but several cases of altars, 
images, and lights are to be found. : 

Now, it is particularly interesting in this connection to take the 
case of the harbour of Sandwich, which decayed through the 
encroachment of the Goodwin Sands, and was the nearest place of 
importance to that great danger to channel navigation. In Sand- 
wich ‘there was a Carmelite Friary, dedicated to Our Lady of 
Mount Carmel, and in the church was an altar of S. Crispin and 
S. Crispian; in the same church an altar of S. Cosmas and 
S. Damian.t 

So here were the Twins, duplicated and working double tides. 
There seems good reason for referring this activity to the 
neighbouring Syrtis. 

An interesting case in this connection is that of Tenterden Church, 
which appears to have had a place in Kentish folk-lore as being 
itself the cause of the Goodwin Sands or in some way connected 
with them. A story told of Sir Thomas More, and repeated by 
Latimer in one of his sermons, has become the classical instance 
in English of the argument, post hoc, et ergo propter hoc, the Sands 
having been supposed to have been developed after the building 


* Wor these saints, see Cult of the Heavenly Twins, pp. 73 and 96. 


+ Test Cant., p. 293. eee 
“To the light of St. Cosmus and St. Damian in the Church of the Carmelite 
Friars: 4 lbs. of wax. W. Harrison of St Peter’s, 1489. : 
“To the light of St. Cosmus and St. Damian in the Church of the Carmelite 
Friars, a lb. of wax. To the Friars 20d to celebrate for my soul. Wm. Tanner 
of the Parish of St. Peter, 1493. q 
“Light of St. Crispin and St. Crispianus in the Church of the Friars 
Carmelite 6 lbs. of wax. Wm. Mountford Cordiner of St. Peter’s Parish, 1479.” 
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of the church, so that, as they said, Tenterden steeple was the cause 
of the Goodwin Sands. It is interesting to note that, as late as 
1523, the church at Tenterden was duly provided with images of 
Crispin and Crispian, furnished at the cost of 6s. 8d. by one Thomas 
Hicks. Similar images stood in the church of St. Nicholas, 
Rochester, where they evidently divided the honours of seafaring 
men with the patron saint. 

We have now shown from a study of Kentish wills that the patron 
saints of sailors are found all over the county, and bearing in mind 
that Erasmus (or Elmo, of whom we shall presently speak) and the 
two pairs of saints, Cosmas-Damian and Crispin-Crispian, are 
Dioscuric in origin, we may say that the English Channel was 
under the care of the Heavenly Twins, the Goodwin Sands being 
from this point of view parallel to the great African Syrtis and to 
the marine difficulties at Jaffa or at the entrance to the Bosphorus. 

In the foregoing argument I have assumed that S. Erasmus, 
who is evidently a very popular saint amongst sailors, and is well 
known in the Mediterranean as S. Elmo, belongs to the category of 
Dioscuric saints. In fact, he carries on the tradition of the Dioscuric 
fire which appears on the masts of ships. But a problem has arisen 
in connection with Erasmus, which has recently been opened afresh 
by Dr. Karl Jaisle of Tiibingen, in a very able dissertation which 
he presented for his doctor’s degree. ‘The title of the dissertation is 
Die Dioskuren als Retter zur See bei Griechen und Rimern und 
thr Fortleben in Christlichen Legenden. The writer follows to some 
extent lines which I have marked out in the little book called “ The 
“Dioscuri in the Christian Legends,” and I have already borrowed 
a quotation or two from him, but he brings a great deal of fresh 
light to bear upon the question; and in particular makes a very 
close examination of the origin of the S. Elmo’s fire, and the meaning 
of S. Elmo. The fire of S. Elmo is, as I said, the electric discharge 
which sometimes appears on the masts and yards of ships during 
storms. It was considered in ancient times a good omen if the 
light was double, as indicating the presence of the Dioscuri, but a 
single discharge was ominous and was credited to their sister 
Helena. Such was, roughly speaking, the ancient belief of the 
Mediterranean sailors, and with this must be connected the modern 
belief in S. Elmo and S. Elmio’s fire. S. Elmo is, in fact, the patron 
saint of Mediterranean sailors, especially in the west; he divides 
his kingdom, however, with S. Nicolas of Myra (the successor of 
Zeus-Poseidonios) and with some lesser worthies. | Who, then, is 
S. Elmo? It was not an unnatural supposition, in the first instance, 
to suggest that he was the Christian substitute for Helena,* the 
sister of the Dioscuri. But to this there are grave objections, for the 
name of the new patron saint has a variety of forms: we find him 


* Saint Helmo would be the nearest spelling, 
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called S. Heremo, S. Hermen, S. Helm, S. Telmo, S. Anselmo and 
S. Erasmus, and it is not easy to see how all of these can be substi- 
tutes for Helena. Some of them can be explained away: for 
instance, Telmo arises out of Sant Elmo by an easy and common 
mistake of division. Anselmo is a corruption of San Elmo. But 
there are difficulties with the forms Eremo, Elmo, and Erasmo. 
Jaisle examines the evidence of medizval writers, and following the 
lead of the Bollandists decides that the original was Erasmus, and 
so puts the electric fire under the care of a famous bishop of the 
time of Diocletian, who came from the neighbourhood of Antioch, 
but travelled, living or dead, in Italy. But he is frank enough to. 
acknowledge that neither in modern Greek nor in late Latin would 
the s of Erasmus naturally fall away before m,; and the instances 
by which he tries to justify the change are not convincing. I pro- 
pose to show that he is on a wrong track, and that he should have 
begun much higher up. As I stated some time back, there is reason 
to believe that Romulus and Remus did get to sea and contend with 
the Dioscuri for naval predominance. True that Castor and Pollux 
were at Ostia as well as at Rome, but then we have San Remi in 
the Riviera. Now it has been pointed out to me by Mr. Karl 
Walter, of Bordighera, who is engaged in the study of the topo- 
graphy and antiquities of San Remo, that close in the neighbourhood 
of the city is the Hermitage of San Romolo, and the Hermitage of 
the Church of S. Romolo is situated where it can be a landmark to’ 
sailors making for the place, and at a height above the town of more 
than 2,500 feet.* So here we have Romulus and Remus together.t 
And more than this, the ancient name of San Remo, or of one of its 
suburbs, was Matuta; so here is the mysterious Mater Matutat from 
Rome giving her name to a colony on the Riviera§ The explana- 
tion which the clergy give of the curious canonisation of one of the 
Roman twins is that S. Remo is a mistake for S. Eremo (the holy 
hermit), and that Romulus has nothing to do with him. But this 
is clearly an evasion, for, on their own showing, it is Romulus that 
occupies the hermitage, although the suggested Eremo indicates 
where we are to look for the origin of S. Ermo and S. Elmo. If we 
go to Portugal, we shall find up the Tagus beyond Lisbon the same 


*See Baedeker. Guide-book to Northern Italy. “Country houses and churches 
peep from amidst the olive groves in every direction, the highest being at S. Romolo, 
2,582 feet, at the foot of the Bignone, to which the few visitors who remain through- 
out the summer resort in order to escape from the heat.” 


+ Moreover, the two are commemorated together as Sancti Romuli on the 11th of 
October. 


t Cf. Arnobius, 3, 23,‘'per maria [mater matuta] tutissimam praestat commeantibus 
navigationem.” 


§I cannot find S. Remo in ancient itineraries. Vintimiglia, its next door neigh- 
bour, is Albium intemelium, and Monaco, a little further west, is Portus Herculis 
Monoect. 
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saint appearing as Santarem.* All of these forms, then, come from 
an original Remus, and Erasmus is one more deliberate modification 
of the same. It is the failure to recognise that the Roman twins 
went to sea that has made the difficulty. Moreover, we see now 
why S. Elmo belongs so distinctly to the western half of the 
Mediterranean. If he had really been, in the first instance, 
S. Erasmus, with an Antioch ancestry, he would have disputed with 
S. Nicolas and others the control of the Levant; but he does not 
appear to do so. This does not mean that Erasmus himself is a’ 
fiction; we have not discussed that question. Perhaps it may 
suffice to say, in passing, that as his body 1s preserved in eleven 
different places, we have what may be called a cumulative argument 
for his real existence! 

Having now said so much with regard to the transformations of 
the Dioscuri into sea-saints and sailor-saints and lighthouse-saints, 
let us look at one of the most famous of the inland transformations, 
the conversion of Polydeuces into Polyeuctus. With regard to the 
connection of these two, I pointed out the Dioscuric character of 
Polyeuctus in Dioscurz and the Christian Legends, ermphasising such 
points as his sharing of heaven with his companion Nearchus, the 
military chlamys and winged horse that he was promised in a vision, 
his immediate recognition both in east and west as the enemy of the 
perjurer, etc.; points which, taken along with the close connection 
of his name with the Pagan prototype, furnished cumulative and 

sufficient evidence that he was an artificial creation, and that he and 

Nearchus were the Dioscuri in disguise. Subsequently I visited the 
ruins of Melitene, where Polyeuctus is said to have lived, in the 
hope of finding Dioscuric traces in the ruins of the ancient church, 
but without success. 

Dr. Jaisle has now taken up the question, and added strikingly io 
the evidence, with the single exception that he still wishes to con- 
sider that a real person of the name of Polyeuctes may have lived 
in Melitene. But that little bit of conservatism is hopeless when the 
name and almost every incident in the story can be traced to the 
mythological ancestry. There is nothing left to make a man out of, 

. —when the Dioscuric features are subtracted. It is hardly worth 
arguing over. But now I come to one very important point which 
Jaisle has detected in the “Acta Sanctorum,” and which will lead to 
important results. At the end of the story there is an Appendix, 
which tells the story of the famous Thundering Legion, and casually 
remarks that on the occasion when this legion brought rain from 
heaven in the time of Marcus Antonius, Polyeuctes was amongst the 
praying Christians of whom the Ecclesiastical History makes report. 
Jaisle passes over this Appendix lightly with the remark that, as 


* Which the Bollandists wish to make a corruption of S. Irene. It is simply a 
slight modification of Santo Remo. 
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it was chronologically impossible for Polyeuctes to be there in the 
days of the Antonines, we may at least recognise one more Dioscuric 
feature in the ‘story, by observing the attempt to credit Polyeuctes 
with the power to make rain and to control thunder and lightning.* 

But it is doubtful whether the matter is fairly exhausted by this 
cautious inference. There are problems connected with the Thunder- 
ing Legion which have for a long time been the perplexity of 
scholars, and this fresh suggestion by the anonymous author of the 
Appendix to the story of Polyeuctes may be important. We want 
more light on the question why the Legio Fulminata came to be so 
called, and on the supposed connection of Polyeuctes with the 
Legion. , 

The Bollandists dismiss the Appendix on the Thundering Legion 
‘and the attachment of Polyeuctes to it as being the addition of a very 
unskilled hand. But whatever may have been his ability, he has 
certainly got the fundamental fact right, viz. that the 12th Legion 
(Legio xii, Fulmin.) was stationed at Melitene. It was removed 
thither by Titus at the close of the Jewish War, and it is recognised 
as belonging to Melitene both by Eusebius and by Xiphilinus, the 
epitomator of Dion Cassius; in fact, Xiphilinus takes Dion Cassius 
to task for not knowing that the Fulminate Legion was at Melitene, 
and therefore could not have been in Germany with Marcus 
Aurelius. Then there is the further difficulty that the legion cannot, 
as the old ecclesiastical historians used to say, have obtained its 
namie of Fulminate in consequence of the incident in the war against 
the Quadi; it is known as such by inscriptions long before this, 
and there 1s nothing to show that it was not the original name of 
the Legion. 

These difficulties have to be added to the improbability of the 
story told of the praying legion of Christians, who saved the army 
and Marcus Aurelius from destruction. If, however, we set the 
incident of the German war on the one side, and fix our attention on 
the two facts that the 12th Legion was called Fulminata, and that 
it was stationed at Melitene, we need only one hypothesis to clear 
away a mass of difficulties. Suppose that for some reason the title 
Fulminata, applied to the Legion, expressed connection with or a 
dependence upon the Dioscuri as patrons, the said Dioscuri being 
the recognised gods of Thunder and Rain, it would follow at once 
that, in the process of Christianisation of the famous legion, new 
patrons would have to be sought, and the Pagan protectors would 
have to be replaced at Melitene by a Christian saint or a pair of 
Christian saints. We should thus have the reason for the appearance 


* Jaisle, p. 50. ‘ Polyeuctus kann indes nicht dabei gewesen sein, denn er ist fast 
um ein Jahrhundert jiinger als diese Begebenheit. Jedenfalls aber ist die Tatsache, 
dass er der legio fulminatrix iiberhaupt zugeteilt wurde und damit in Zusammenhang 
mit Sturm und W-tter kam, sehr bezeichnend fir die Aulfassung der Natur dieses 
Heiligen und erleichtert die Angleichung an die antiken Dioskuren.” 
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of Polyeuctes in this out-of-the-way corner. It would not even 
be necessary to assume or proper to suggest, as I did in Daoscurz, 
that Melitene was a centre of Dioscuric worship; we have to convert 
the garrison and not the city, and to search for the monuments of 
the cult in the remains of the Roman camp and not in the ruins of 
the Christian Church. Moreover, the conversion of the legion would 
have the effect of spreading Polyeuctes’ fame far and wide, as we 
have shown to be very early the case. As to the remaining question, 
whether the legion had actually been called by Marcus Aurelius 
from Melitene to the war with the Quadi, one can only say that if 
he did so transfer them, it is precisely this legion, whether as Pagan 
or Christian, that would have the credit for raising a storm and 
bringing rain when it was wanted. So that perhaps Polyeuctes may 
help us to the final understanding of the matters told in the Church 
History and sculptured on the Antonine column. 

But we must not discuss further the naval or military activities of 
the Dioscuri nor their survival amongst us. The real interest of 
the subject does not lie in the conservatism of seafaring men, but 
in the more striking tenacity of ecclesiastics of a certain type, who 
drink in Paganism as if it were their native air. This is what 
gives its real importance to the study of the Cult of the Twins. But 
into this wider problem one cannot enter at present. I will, how- 
ever, amuse myself in concluding this brief paper by drawing atten- 
tion to one curious West African custom which appears to be 
preserved in a modified form in the Christian Church. 

In a paper on /u-/u Laws and Customs in the Niger Delta, by 
Le Comte C. N. de Cardi, we have a discussion of the native methods 
of cursing, and we are told that the curse of holding up the two 
fingers to a woman means “may you become the mother of twins,” 
a truly frightful curse when one remembers that the almost general 
rule in the Niger Delta is that the mother of twins must be put to 
death and the children also.* Now, if we bear in mind that amongst 
African peoples one finds two opposite interpretations of the taboo on 
twins, sometimes in closely adjacent tribes, we shall not be indulging 
in wild exercises of the imiagination if we suggest the prevalence of 
a form of benediction which consisted in the elevation of the two 
fingers, and means—just what the curse meant. 

At the beginning of this paper I alluded to Strabo’s statement that 
the lighthouse at Alexandria was under the protection of the 
Dioscuri, and was so dedicated by its builder. Lucian, in his tract 
on The Way to Write History, also tells us about the inscription on 
the Pharos, and gives us the information that the architect inscribed 
his own name on the masonry, but covered it with plaster and 
added the name of the reigning monarch. He knew that before 
long the plaster would fall off and the inscription beneath would 

* Journal of Anthropological Soc., 1899, p. 57. 
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come to light, and declare that Sostratus made this and dedicated 
it to the Saviour Gods. 

Something similar to this has happened to the Dioscuri in the 
Christian Church; the monuments belonging to them have passed 
to the saints and to the martyrs, and the superficial inscriptions have 
confirmed the transfer. But the plaster has begun to crack and 
drop away, and to disclose what lay beneath. 

I hope I shall not be blamed for assisting the tooth of time and 
picking off some of the superposed matter. It was bound to come 
down sooner or later. 

J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ETURNED home from a journey to England, I find myself 
R pondering over the impressions which it has left in my 
memory. They were almost throughout of an agreeable kind, and 
in many things grand. The very railway journey from Dover into 
the heart of the country opens up views of a rich and evenly culti- 
vated land such as the world has never “before” seen; and although 
the brilliancy of life among the “nobles and knights” (do not the 
peerage and gentry closely correspond to the Roman zobzlitas and 
ordo equester?) may conceal very oppressive poverty and want, 
its appearance is none the less harmonious—London again bore 
witness to the meaning of English work. The greatest city of the 
world has never seemed to me to be a “great city” or “ world- 
“city” in the same sense as Paris—that unique city in which a 
centralisation without precedent has transformed every boulevard and 
every place into a wonderful phenomenon, so that streets and houses 
seem to be lifted above the caprices of individual creation. London 
has always been more like an entire country compressed into a 
narrow space, a model of the whole island, with the “city” for its 
metropolis, and with its manufactories and warehouses, highways 
and residences. No city in the world is less centralised,—a fact which 
is not due to its extent only; and yet every corner of it is thoroughly 
English,—even the slum in Whitechapel devoted to the hospitable 
reception of the veriest strangers. But the most splendid monument 
of English culture seemed to me to be Oxford. Here the choicest 
labours of centuries are preserved in wonderful buildings; here the 
glorious tradition of a high medizval culture looks down from the 
walls of the twenty college halls, with their splendid paintings ; here 
the wide meadows, superb avenues, bright parterres, are the symbols 
of the happy ofzwm of olden times. Nowhere can one so well enjoy 
the blessing of an unparalleled continuity both of work and play 
as under the red robes and black clothing of this most conservative 
of all universities. 
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However—the German must not disciain it: however much he may 
envy the Englishman—we would not exchange the mobility of our 
much poorer universities, the greater freedom of our academic life, 
the fame of our twenty high schools, for all their splendour. Great 
Britain is represented by Oxford; Germany by Heidelberg and 
Jena and Géttingen and Berlin. Our universities are more firmly 
rooted in the national life than Oxford and Cambridge, which belong 
almost entirely to the aristocracy. In spite of the connection of Oxford 
with Ruskin or Browning, or, further back, with Addison, English 
literature has found its development far away from the universities ; 
an Englishman can hardly understand what Heidelberg and Jena 
have stood for in our Romantic literature, and Gottingen and Bonn 
for other periods of our poetry. For our culture is fundamentally 
democratic and that of England is aristocratic, while in political 
matters the contrary holds good, or nearly so. But it is in this 
opposition, as I think, that we must look for the root-cause of that 
almost unintelligible attitude of estrangement which the English 
hold in regard to German culture, and especially to its highest pro- 
duct, German poetry. 

I am continually astonished at this deplorable fact. I do not 
believe that any other instance can be found in which there is so 
profound an ignorance between two cultivated European nations as 
exists between the English people and German poetry. It is easy 
to understand that no nation does or can do full justice to another. 
In spite of all the growing intercourse among the nations, every 
people remains to this day, when all is said, in the eyes of its 
neighbours what all foreigners were to the Greeks, “barbarians,” a 
crowd of strange men, always talking superfluous stuff in unintelligible 
sounds. But there are degrees and steps. We cannot deny that 
the French style, ‘art and literature, are the best known throughout 
the educated world, and next to them the Italian: in both cases this 
can be accounted for by historical and geographical causes. That 
English culture is even now almost unknown or unintelligible to the 
French and Italians may also be understood for the same reasons ; 
but the French and Italians are much better acquainted with Shake- 
speare and Byron than England is with Goethe or Schiller. 
Shakespeare has become a German classic; Byron enjoys greater 
honour among us than in his own country; Swift, Burns, Dickens 
hardly less. For the other side I will refer only to two recent 
facts. Saintsbury’s history of the literature of the second 
half of the nineteenth century has just appeared, and this scholar, 
who is familiar with all great-little French writers, displays an 
almost inconceivable ignorance of German literature, does not even 
know the name of Friedrich Hebbel (which is much as if a German 
historian of English literature had never heard of Carlyle or Ruskin), 
and criticises us with a superficiality which he only allows himself 
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because at the bottom he holds all our modern literature for a 
guantité négligeable. And there is a “Faust” appearing at Her 
Majesty's Theatre of which the unspeakable vulgarity could only 
give pleasure to an educated public because it believes in all serious- 
ness that it was not Stephen Phillips or Comyns Carr, but Goethe 
himself, who made Valentin the bosom friend of the drunken 
set at Auerbach’s cellar. What has become of the “religious discus- 
“sion,” a pearl which is dear to every German? And a poet of 
Stephen Phillips’ reputation lends himself to the crime! And the 
manager of the theatre assures himself that he has, with due rever- 
ence, respected the beauty and wisdom of the drama! I think I 
may maintain that a “Hamlet” in which the sexton danced a ballet 
with Horatio over Ophelia’s grave, or a “Macbeth” in which Lady 
Macbeth talked over King Duncan with the drunken doorkeeper, 
would be impossible in Germany; and so would a literary history 
which denied all significance to the English novel. 

No doubt there are Englishmen enough who would pass the same 
judgment as we Germans do upon Saintsbury or Beerbohm Tree or 
a hundred similar phenomena of a too striking kind. Our literature 
has never wanted students and advocates in Britain. But Carlyle 
could never convince even a man of Lord Jeffrey’s intelligence that 
Goethe wrote anything but immoral nonsense; Sir Walter Scott, 
Coleridge, De Quincey could not bring Swinburne or Stevenson to 
the point of reading German books, or turn away Ruskin from 
forbidding them ; and learned men, like Herford and Robertson, Fur- 
nivall and Skeat, have not persuaded even so fine a critic as Symonds, 
in his description of the modern Romanticists, to place by the side 
of Gérard de Nerval and Stephen Mallarmé their German ancestors. 
The happy activities of a William Archer, of an Edmund Gosse, 
have not succeeded in causing English visitors to Berlin or Munich 
or Dresden to witness a modern German play with the same interest 
with which we attend the productions of Barrie or Hall Caine. And 
even the most celebrated messengers of German culture to England 
or of English to Germany have never been able to overcome this 
opposition of the sluggish world, as Goethe calls it in his eulogium on 
Schiller. Max Miiller, a genuine and even a typical German scholar, 
was one of the most renowned teachers in that citadel of English 
knowledge, Oxford. Lord Acton, that fine flower of the English 
aristocracy of birth and of spirit, belonged to Déllinger’s circle in the 
Bavarian capital much more intimately than to the University of 
Cambridge. Long before our Emperor organised the exchange of 
professors between Germany and America, a like exchange of pro- 
fessors had taken place between Germany and England, only occa- 
sionally, it is true, but for that reason the more effectual: I think of 
such names as the philologist Miiller-Striibing and the chemist 
Hoffman. But their influence was confined to their audience; the 
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force which they represented in the British Islands remained a foreign 
force; they never brought about any entente cordiale between 
German and English culture. 

I maintain that the fault does not lie with the Germans. Periodical 
heresies of a political kind have left their colour upon German 
views, and a teacher of our academic youth as influential as Heinrich 
von Treitschke carried his anglophobia to such an extreme as to 
make it a disease. But these episodes of an excitable and feverish | 
antipathy, based upon whatever mofzves, count for little by the side 
of the steady, cool and often scornful distaste for our intellectual 
life which is shown by Jeffrey, Ruskin, Kipling and numberless — 
smaller men. I hope one of these days to publish a volume of 
German travels in England, which will show by examples with what 
devoted zeal Germans of spirit and originality like K. Ph. Moritz, 
Goethe’s friend; G. Chr. Lichtenberg, our finest satirist; Prince 
Piickler, the founder of our modern travel-pictures; Leopold von 
Ranke, Moltke and Bismarck have sought to make themselves 
thoroughly familiar with the spiritual life of Albion, which was so 
foreign to them. Germany has welcomed pilgrims of that order 
from Italy, from France, from North America; from England I 
know of but one—James Bryce. . 

And yet the reception of the fugitives of 1848, and many another 
encouraging circumstance, have proved that—fortunately—we have 
not to do with a simple national antipathy. In France the 
“intellectuals” have always been nearer to us than the “people,” 
properly so called; with England it is the other way: that which 
makes our intellectual exports—to use commercial terms—lag so far 
behind our imports is the contrast between German and English 
culture. 

We will not attempt to measure these literatures against each 
other: it would be a thankless, indeed an impossible task. But 
no one will maintain that in meeting the names of Walter Scott, 
Byron, Carlyle, Ruskin, Dickens, Thackeray and Eliot with those of 
Goethe, Schiller, Novalis, Friedrich Hebbel, Gottfried Keller, Theodor 
Fontane and Herman Grimm we have not an equivalent to show,— 
unless it be some critic whose ignorance is as profound as Saintsbury’s. 
And of all these, even Goethe, it is possible to maintain that your 
readers in England still entirely fail to understand them in the way 
that Schiller is understood by Russia, Novalis by Belgium, Keller by 
France, and Grimm by the United States. Heine alone was under- 
stood by Matthew Amold as well as by Carducci or Barbey d’Aurevilly. 
It is this contrariety of culture, and even of apprehension of the very 
essence of culture, which is important. And I should much like to 
help to overcome it. Naturally, I have as little idea of pressing our 
views upon the English as I have of adopting theirs. But when well- 
wishing and eager English scholars simply turn their backs on our 
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romances or our drama on the ground that the work is “no novel” 
or “no work of art,” I should like to show that that judgment is not 
to be justified on objective grounds, but depends on a merely local 
and specific view of art in which view we have the right to take 
no share. 

All our more modern literature harks back to a three-fold 
root: to the old homely tradition on one side and on the other 
to the Christianised ancient culture with its two stems, the 
Bible and the Graeco-Roman literature. The relation between them 
is predominantly this, that the religion in the main furnished the 
spirit, the conception, and the ancient culture the form, and in many 
respects the material, while the indigenous tradition held a small 
share in both. But the proportions of these elements in the various 
different national literatures are extremely different: the classic form 
has had a much stronger influence with the Latin than with the 
German races, while the native traditions of the soil have been much 
more powerful in the North than in the South. All the older poetry is 
aristocratic, as are, indeed, all the three worlds from the union of 
which modern literature has sprung. They are aristocratic again in a 
three-fold sense. First and chiefly in the selection of subjects. The 
primitive poetry of all peoples sings only of gods and kings, of battles 
and great feasts ; every-day matters—to which belongs love—it leaves 
to the range of private affairs, which are not dignified enough for 
great tradition, for an exact record, for wide publication. In another 
line, in the Bible it handles the greatest and most weighty questions, 
within the scope of which the Book of Numbers, indeed, brings very 
small and everyday matters; but then the Book of Numbers has no 
literary significance for later times. Further, the older poetry is 
aristocratic, considering only superior people as its awdzence: Demo- 
dokos among the Greeks sings before the Princes, and Widsid among 
the Anglo-Saxons before the great council. That is, the wedding or 
funeral song is intoned for the highest earthly lords,—even the gentle 
Christ warns us not to cast pearls before swine. The poetry of the 
oldest times is also aristocratic in form. The poet’s robe is con- 
ceived as a festal attire, solemnly woven or fashioned like the Peplos 
of Athene or the brazen images of the gods. Common words are 
shunned, and seldom resorted to. Parables, adjectives, metaphors 
serve for the conscious ornamentation of the language, as pious 
Catholics adorn the image of the saint. 

In its original idea, again, a poem is above all a work of art, 
brought forth solemnly for solemn purposes, and repeated solemnly 
before a solemn assembly. Nevertheless, there has never been 
wanting side by side with it a homely literature, farces and novels, 
stories and maxims, love songs and satirical ditties; but all these 
were intentionally distinguished in form, in diction, in the manner 
of delivery from what ranked as poetry. 
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The evolution of modern literature, im a word, rests upon the fact 
that these lower species of writing have encroached on the rights of 
the higher, and have either driven them out or assimilated 
them. The Epic died out, and in its place came the Romance, 
the old narrative, with the expedients and claims of the old Epic. 
The song which the whole army struck up before and after the fight, 
and the whole tribe at the spring festival, now only lives in the Evan- 
gelical Church hymns; in another line it has been inherited by the 
personal lyric: its strongest force is derived from the old love-song, 
whose individualism, however, it has abandoned. The original negro 
or ancient German love-song is for the ear of the beloved one alone ; 
the sonnets of Shakespeare or Petrarch are for all the world to read. 
Lastly, the drama has preserved much more of its worship-form, but 
modern realism has taken away from it the last remnant of solemnity, 
and has clothed masquerades and improvisations in the costume of 
the ancient tragedy. 

No cultivated nation has escaped this powerful development ; Italy 
resisted it longest, but even there Verga and Bracco and, one greater 
than they, Carducci, have broken open the way to the new modern 
poetry. 

But in this field again the inter-mixture of the old and the new is 
carried out in very different ways. Russian literature alone, in the 
work of Dostoieffsky, has planted itself altogether in the new soil: 
in Flaubert or Zola, in Ibsen or Strindberg, in Gerhart Hauptmann 
or Detley von Liliencron, the old forms of solemn poetry are every- 
where to be traced. Modern literature is everywhere democratic, as 
is modern public life ; but the old aristocratic elements have nowhere 
died quite out. 

Modern poetry 1s democratic in the three ways in which the older 
poetry was aristocratic. The strongest contrast lies in the choice of 
subjects: where the ancient poetry dealt only with the greater 
matters which affect and excite the whole of a people, the newer 
literature almost deliberately looks out for the little,—the life of the 
poor, the adventures of the unimportant people, the fate of the 
solitary. But even in the matter of form, an aversion to pathos 
and to strict form is discernible even in the innermost circle of the 
idealists; while naturalism longs for nothing but the actual tone 
of every-day talk and the familiar doings of human intercourse. The 
change is not so marked in relation to the public: even the poet who 
seems to address the mass of readers without distinction is thinking 
in the main only of those he considers the best class. (Often enough, 
indeed, he deems only those who read him to be the best class!) 

But here the difference between the English and German points of 
view comes out clearly. The ancient distinction between the 
“higher ” and “lower” classes has been maintained far more strongly 
in the aristocratic temper of Britain than in Germany, which has 
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always inclined to equality. This is most manifest in that form of 
art which is in our days the most influential and popular,—the romance. 
The English novel is to-day, as in the time of Fielding and Smollett, 
nothing but a revival of the ancient “story.” It is not by chance that 
the English apply to it the simple name of “novel,” while we dis- 
tinguish between Novelle and Roman, between the Novelle as a 
continuation of the old story of adventure and the Roman as being 
the modern epic, founded on these stories. Thus our Roman 
makes quite other demands than that of the English. The hero of 
our Roman has much more of the epic hero. 

The epic describes the path of the hero to a prescribed end—the 
vanquishine of Hector, the return to Ithaca, the founding of the 
Roman nation, the slaying of a dragon, the avenging of a murder. 
Its main interest lies in the manner in which the hero reaches this 
goal, as in the Odyssey and the Nibelungenlied, Beowulf and the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, or in which he fails to reach it, as in the tragi-comic 
epic of Cervantes or of Swift. This is connected with what certainly 
has only been clearly devised in our modern time: the idea of an inner 
development of the hero. It is not wanting in any German epic, in the 
short story of the Edda telling of Wieland the smith as little as 
in the Nibelungenlied, Parsival, or Szmplicimus in the seventeenth 
century. With the Germans it is the chief matter. All the interest of 
our romance-readers of the better sort is directed to the soul-develop- 
ment of Werther and Wilhelm Meister, of the “Griine Heinrich” of 
Gottfried Keller, of the Apollonius of Otto Ludwig. It is other- 
wise in England. There the view still holds good that there are only 
two elements in a novel, adventures—that is, exciting events, and 
the form of their presentation. 

From this springs a fundamental distinction both in the novels and 
in the criticism of novels. A book like Jane Austen’s “ Pride and Pre- 
“judice,” which over there is in many ways acknowledged to be the 
best English novel, tells us very little : the characters undergo scarcely 
any development; they step off the stage nearly as they came on, 
and, in fact, leave one to guess afterwards what changes of soul have 
happened (namely, the victory of love over ‘pride and prejudice). 
' But the typical characters are drawn with a graceful and fine touch, 
the dialogue is excellent and the narrative easy and pleasing; and 
the chief motive, the overcoming of psychological obstacles through 
growing inclination and favourable circumstances, has a charm not 
to be missed, of which, indeed, Moreto’s “Donna Diana” and Otto 
Ludwig’s “Heiterethei” have availed themselves. 

Let us on the other hand—on our side—take up our best romance, 
Goethe’s Wahlverwandtschaften. Here we must next remark 
incidentally that the English public lays more stress on the “ morality” 
of a novel than the German: too narrow-minded, as we are disposed 
to take it, while to them our views on this point seem too loose. But 
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I turn away from that question: it is inseparable from others of which 
I have not yet spoken. In the Wahlverwandtschafien we find a 
remarkable psychological development traced with the greatest nicety 
and displayed with the greatest artistic skill But we understand 
that to many a reader it does not seem “ interesting,” in the current 
sense of the word, because he wants more excitement and surprises. 
And with regard to form, certainly narrative prose has never in 
Germany been brought to a higher perfection ; but we may neverthe- 
less understand that a fine ear can even here feel a certain mixture 
of style, because too much of the sustained epic tone has been 
introduced into the more familiar speech. 

We Germans get the same impression of a mixed style in reading 
English lyrics. The Germans hold themselves to be the lyrica! nation, 
not only because they are richer in lyric poets, and even in great 
lyric poets, than any other, but because no nation appreciates 
foreign lyric poetry so sympathetically as ours. Béranger and 
Musset, Byron and Burns, Carducci and Petéfi, Verlaine and 
dAnnunzio, have perhaps more numerous, perhaps warmer friends 
among us than in their own countries, if we reckon Burns as belonging 
to the whole of England and not to Scotland alone. Yet the share 
of English lyricists in this German Pantheon of song-singers is 
remarkably small, particularly that of the moderns. Swinburne, 
surely a great lyric poet, is hardly known; Tennyson is liked, but 
not prized in nearly so high a degree as in England; Coleridge 
is forgotten. And, most of all, it will surprise the Englishman that 
his favourite Wordsworth has absolutely nothing to say, has no 
meaning for us. With the solitary exceptions of Herder in his old 
days and of the celebrated literary historian Bernays, I do not know 
a single German reader on whom the lyrics of the great Master of 
the Lake School has made any deep impression. 

And, on the other hand, English critics like Matthew Arnold, and 
American critics like Sidgwick, or the authoress of “Elizabeth and 
“her German Garden,” pass over coolly and with very little interest 
just what seems to us to be the greatest triumph of German lyric. 
Goethe and Heine are hardly valued ; Hélderlin, Novalis, Eichendorff, 
Lenau, Mérike have hardly found their way ,across the Straits, nor 
have the German folk-songs. 

And in this matter we think that from an esthetic point of 
view we have the right on our side. I have lately worked out more 
closely in another place the proposition that to our feeling English 
lyric poetry in its most characteristic representatives, in Browning, 
in Wordsworth, often even in Rossetti and Morris, is too much like 
prose—the splendid English prose, no doubt, of high verbal eloquence, 
but which seems unlyrical compared with the tender music of the true 
lyric, as Goethe, Lenau, Mérike, as among the English Burns and 
now and then Tennnyson or Swinburne sing it. I have even 
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expressed the view that to our perception Carlyle and Ruskin are 
greater lyricists than Wordsworth or Coleridge, because the strong 
emotion of the spirit in their prose finds a freer expression than the 
rhetorical verse of those poets, and the rhythm of their periods has 
to our ears a more musical ring than the conventional rhymes even 
of the Pre-Raphaelite poets. 

The contrast of which I am speaking is most striking in the drama. 


- Here in both nations the old tragedy with its larger style and the 


old comedy of the popular kind are brought together on a middle 
line. The modern play has, ever since Diderot and Lessing, been 
pretty well everywhere a pathetic tragedy in its contents and a 
realistic comedy in its form. 

This demoralisation of form, however, so to speak, was carried out 
with us in a different way from that of England. AZZ species of 
literature were brought down to the most simple and popular style, 
not only, as in the world generally, the drama; not only the epic,— 
which in England they abandoned rather than that it should decline 
into the novel,—but also the lyric poem, which with us passed into 
the musical tradition of the folk-song, yet in England preserved the 
rhetorical tradition of antique and humanist poetry, or else, as in 
Burns, remained the pure folk-song. That combination of individual 
sentiment and simple form, the finest flower of lyric poetry, which we 
happily feel sometimes even in the lesser masters, in Uhland, m 
Storm, is, as it seems to us at least, seldom aimed at in the English 
lyrical writers, and still less often attained. 

This again is connected with the third field in which our literature 
is more democratic than the British. Our gzd/ic is not the whole 
nation, but it is a distinctly greater proportion of the nation 
than in England. The English poet still continues to write for 
a more or less limited and aristocratic circle. Byron himself wrote 
for people of his own class, even when he wrote against them ; 
Dickens had in his eye only the upper middle class whom he wanted 
to influence. Poets with a purpose, like Ebenezer Elliot, of course 
thought of the workmen. But when Ruskin and Morris wanted to 
write for the artisans they kept their lofty tone, and the simple work- 
man who among us reads “Wilhelm Tell” and Heine’s “book of songs,” 
and Gustav Freytag’s “ Debit and Credit” (Soll and Habén), would 
find it hard to pick out in the fertile field of English literature much 
that, like these works, would be as intelligible to him as to his more 
cultured countrymen. Such works are to be found as early as in 
Dickens, more recently in Rudyard Kipling; but this ideal has been 
fully reached by only one English poet—Sir Walter Scott. Scott, how- 
ever, true and deep lover as he was of his homeland, may really be 
called the least English of the great writers of his country. The 
least bit of Shakespeare or Sterne, Byron or Swift, Wordsworth or 
Goldsmith, Milton or Thackeray, Rossetti or Defoe remains in the 
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most perfect translation as unmistakably English as a piece of 
English furniture or the corner of an English garden. It is not so 
with Scott. He could be more accurate'y imitated by Manzoni, 
Victor Hugo, or Wilibald Alexis than would have been possible 
with any other. For he is wanting in all these peculiarities 
which no other truly English author is altogether without, even if in 
part free from them: the pathos of Jeremy Taylor or Carlyle, the 
acuteness of Swift or Thackeray, the sentimentality of Goldsmith or 
Sterne, the tenderness of Rossetti, the grandeur of Milton, the 
originality of Defoe. His greatness is of another order, cosmopolitan, 
so to speak: he is the pure story-teller, own brother to the historian. 
Almost the only thing which he shares with his countrymen is his 
- humour, the English humour, which shines in such an endless variety 
of shades, in all kinds of British writers, from Swift’s bitterest satire 
to George Eliot’s genial irony, and which is hardly confined even 
within that wide range,—that humour which is wanting in so very 
few of them—altogether wanting perhaps in only 6ne—Ruskin. 

In this place, however, I would speak not of English but of 
German literature; but, indeed, Walter Scott helps me to explain 
its most characteristic quality. 

The English critic who has penetrated most deeply into the 
German nature complained that Scott could see only as far as the 
skin of his characters, their inner life being unknown to him and 
indistinguishable. The assertion is exaggerated, but it hits an 
important point. Sir Walter Scott was international in this, that he 
inherited the art of the oldest school of narrators to whom only the 
most noticeable things were clearly visible. It signifies the close of 
an epoch which had lasted for thousands of years, at the same 
moment at which German poetry finally broke with the same ancient 
tradition. 

This is the last and deepest distinction between the English and 
the German apprehension of the nature of poetry: that which ‘rests 
upon the task of the goet. According to the ancient conception, the 
poet is a commissioner, an agent of God,—or of the nation. It 
is his mission to speak on behalf of God, or of the nation, whether 
he prays, or tells stories of the deeds of the chiefs, or gives 
instruction. Thus the poets form an aristocracy, a community whose 
commission is given them from above, a family who are bound by 
prescribed sacred duties, like the prophets of ancient Israel. The 
poet is a priest in the Catholic Church’s sense, anointed to a sacred 
office which none but he may exercise. As opposed to this a con- 
ception early sprang up among the Germans which may be compared 
with the Protestant idea of the nature of the priesthood: Every man 
is a priest ; the appointed priest is known only by his greater! gifts and 
wider recognition. This idea has obtained acceptance only since the 
time of Klopstock and the youth of Goethe, and complete victory only 
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since the Romantic movement in Germany. It finds expression not 
only in the fact that our Parnassus is governed almost by universal 
suffrage ; that at all events there is no nation which produces so much 
poetry as ours; but far more in that every poet steps forward directly 
with his own personality and his very self. We do not ask that he 
should have a call from the public, that he should have something 
to say which is addressed to everyone: it is enough for us if he 
knows how to weave into poetic form his most special sensations, 
his personal experiences, the most intimate facts of his inward life. 
Intimate poetry of this sort we rarely had before Goethe: just as 
in Dante, in Moliére, in Swift personal feelings seldom find expres- 
sion. Goethe, however, looked upon all his poems as “fragments of 
“a great confession,” as avowals, as intimate, as open, as personal 
as those of the confessional. This view of his has been followed by 
nearly all our important poets; and where the fresh direct expression 
of it has been denied, it has been found, as with Grillparzer or— 
sometimes—Hebbel, in the characters of the drama, or, as with Heyse 
or Keller, in passages of the epic. 

Now as this evolutionary process is closely connected with the 
general modernising and democratisation of poetry, naturally it had 
full swing in Germany. All the English poets who have been nearest 
to us have had their part in it——Burns, Byron, Shelley, Keats, who 
all for this reason were received at first with marked disapproval in 
their own country,—all except Burns, who, it was thought, might be 
pardoned for his extreme self-revelation. Naturally this tendency 
was in the same way met with opposition among us also; Hélderlin, 
Heinrich von Kleist, Grillparzer, Annette von Droste, who are cer- 
tainly not the least among the descendants of our heroes, guarded 
themselves against such an exposition of their inmost feelings. It was 
unknown also in French poetry down to the time of Verlaine, who 
was a half-German Lorrainer; to the more modern Englishmen it 
seems even more strange than to the generation of 1800. They also 
to-day favour poetry of a more general content, and reject the claim 
of the individual to expound himself,—reject it so firmly that the 
writer who attempts it falls into the violent and distorted gestures of 
Oscar Wilde or Bernard Shaw. They are as little interested in 
the inmost life of the individual as were the old Greeks. Aristocrats 
even in this matter, they demand of the poet that he shall be heir 
to and in close union with certain masters, that in English poetry, 
as in the Anglican Church, consecration shall come only through 
immediate transmission, through episcopal succession. That a poet 
should be his own sovereign and crown himself, like Friedrich Hebbel 
or Heinrich von Kleist, does not suit the conservative temper of 
England, and the writer who expresses himself fully and freely in 
that land of fixed and sacred forms hardly seems to be a gentleman. 

I may say in conclusion that this idea, which is as all powerful in 
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modern English culture as the idea of xadoxayafia was among the 
ancients, is the dividing line between your view of the poet and 
ours. The poet must be a gentleman; that is, he must be in full 
possession of the unique social culture of England; he who has it 
mot remains an outsider: Chatterton, Blake, Burns—even if later 
times save him. But to us Wordsworth is too much of a gentleman, 
too correct in his feeling, too much confined to pattern in his expres- 
sion, too typical in his experience. Our eye rests more willingly 
on the genial Bohemians,—Lenz, Brentano, Grabbe. 

In this matter, again, I will not judge and decide. But it is worth 
consideration, whether the endless profusion of individualistic poetry 
is not bought too dear by the loss of every sacrifice to form—poetical 
or social. The world has never seen a poetical outburst which, in 
psychological wealth, in fulness of the xwances of development, in 
versatile, artistic representation of the true conditions of living men, 
can be compared with the recent poetry of Germany. That world’s 
wonder, Shakespeare himself, has hardly, except in “ Hamlet,” thrown 
so searching a light into the mysterious contradictions of the human 
‘spirit as have Goethe, Grillparzer, Kleist, and Hauptmann in their 
dramas, or Heine, Brentano, and Lenau in their lyrics, or Otto 
Ludwig, Gottfried Keller, and Conrad Ferdinand Meyer in their 
epics. Is that nothing? Nothing for the epoch most keen for know- 
ledge, most eager for life? 

And a second point is this: I spoke just now of sacrifices to form. 
With us they have often gone so far as to neglect the technique and 
spoil the language. That offends the Englishman or Frenchman, who 
is accustomed to the careful cultivation of style. They are not in 
the wrong; but while faults of this kind are quite obvious, only a 
deeper penetration teaches one what compensates for them. Since 
the seventeenth century, since our popular song blossomed out again 
and the magnificent German music arose, German poetry, together 
with Italian poetry, but in another way, has been the most 
musical. The rhythm not only of our songs, but of the artistic 
composition of our dramas and novels, offers chances to the finer ear 
which well compensate for the want of a more superficial regularity. 

It was not my aim, however, to praise our literature. But I should 
like to be able to add that pride and prejudice towards it are yielding 
to a better knowledge, and perhaps also to the same affection which 
we entertain for so many of the poets of Albion. Signs are not 
wanting which encourage hopes of such a result. The ablest 
living dramatist of Germany is a Doctor of the celebrated English 
university: an English Goethe Society flourishes and thrives, and 
editions of German works, in the original and in translation, are on 
the increase in English bookshops. May the English hospitality 
which has long given up its narrow prejudice against everything 
an-English take up our art in the friendly spirit in which it has long 
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F the subjects dealt with at the Church Congress there was 
() one which, for the historian, possesses peculiar interest, and on 
certain aspects of which the historian has a right to speak. It was 
that of “The Continuity of the Anglican Church.” Three papers 
were read at the Congress, and only in that of Canon Hensley 
Henson was the problem clearly formulated. It is usually found 
more convenient to abstain carefully from defining in what “con- 
“tinuity”” consists. I only propose, however, to deal with one of 
these three papers, and I do so because it raises a purely historical 
question, and because the argument it advances appears to be wholly 
new. 

It was natural that the somewhat delicate subject of the effect on 
Anglican “continuity” of the Elizabethan settlement should be 
entrusted to Dr. Henry Gee, Master of University College, Durham. 
For his work, The Elizabethan Clergy and the Settlement of 
Religion, 1558-1568,* was an important contribution to history and’ 
represents no ordinary amount of painful and original research. 
There have appeared of recent years, on the Roman Catholic side, 
two books upon the same subject, Phillips’ Extinction of the Ancient 
Hierarchy (1905) and Birt’s Elzzabethan Religious Settlement (1907), 
and it was perhaps to these that Dr. Gee referred when he stated, 
at the outset, that “in recent years Romanist historians have largely 
“directed their attention to the long reign of Elizabeth with the 
“object of proving that links of continuity at that time are too weak 
“to bear the strain which we put upon them.” The weakness of a 
passive defence is matter of common knowledge, and the value of 
the counter-attack was never more fully realised than it is by the 
soldier of to-day. One is not surprised, therefore, to find that Dr. 
Gee sets himself to prove that his opponents’ arguments “recoil 
“with some force upon those who employ them,” and boldly urges, 


* Clarendon Press, 1808. 
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in his special field, that the deprivation of bishops, which they deem 
a flaw in continuity, has a parallel in English history centuries before. 
But let me give his argument in his own words.* After frankly 
admitting, as was inevitable, that “it is perfectly true that all the 
“bishops surviving in 1559 did, with one exception, refuse to take 
“the oath, and were therefore deprived,” Dr. Gee proceeds thus: 


I ask you to observe that this argument about broken connec- 
tion might be applied with far better show of reason to an 
important link in our National Church history of which little 
notice has been taken. Lingard pointed out long ago that at 
the Norman Conquest all the English diocesan bishops save one 
were deprived by William the Conqueror, and that the same 
wholesale policy of deprivation was meted out to the abbots and 
to the clergy generally. ‘Moreover, William’s action was con- 
fessedly uncanonical and tyrannous to a degree. 


After citing the general statements of three “twelfth-century 
“ Benedictine historians ” on William’s doings in the eleventh, Dr. Gee 
enforces in conclusion the closeness of the parallel between the action 
of the Conqueror and that of Queen Elizabeth: 


All that can be said in favour of William is that he could not 
trust the loyalty of the old bishops and clergy, and that is 
precisely the ground that Elizabeth took up. 


If, then, the “continuity ” of the Church was impugned by Elizabeth’s 
action, it was no less seriously impugned by that of William,—guod erat 
demonstrandum. 

On William’s reign I may claim at least to write with special 
knowledge. I shall, however, rely upon the writings of Professor 
Freeman, because they are those to which High Churchmen 
would themselves naturally appeal. Indeed, I have seen a scornful 
attack from a High Church quarter on the paper read by Canon 
Hensley Henson, in which the authority of Freeman was triumph- 
antly invoked against him. Let us, then, examine the assertions so 
definitely made by Dr. Gee in the light of what the above historian, 
in his well-known work, has told us. 


Lingard pointed out long ago that at the Norman Conquest 
all the English diocesan bishops save one were deprived by William 
the Conqueror. 


One cannot but regret that one should have to meet by a 
direct negative the assertions of so scholarly a writer; but, in the 
first place, it is not the case that Lingard made that statement; 
and, in the second, he could not make it, because it is not true. It 
is not true that all the bishops save one were deprived ; it is not true 


* I quote from the Record of October 9, in which the paper is printed, with 
its English and Latin footnotes. pap P 2M 
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that any were deprived “‘at the Norman Conquest”; and it is not 
true, accurately speaking, that any were “deprived by Wilham.” The 
second and third of these points are by no means mere quibbles: 
they have a most important bearing on the parallel attempted to be 
drawn between the action of William and that of Queen Elizabeth. 

Let us take the points one by one. The parallel was so clear, 
according to Dr. Gee, that in each case all the bishops, with one 
exception, were deprived. This is the statement which Lingard, he 
alleges, made as to the Norman Conquest, and which Lingard does 
not make, as I have pointed out.* The “English diocesan bishops ” 
who were deposed in William’s reign were, in fact, four only. 
These were (1) Archbishop Stigand; (2) his brother A*‘thelmeer, 
Bishop of the East Angles; (3) A®thelwine, Bishop of Durham ; 
(4) #Ethelric, Bishop of Selsey. Ealdred, the English Archbishop of 
York, by whom, indeed, William was crowned, died in possession 
of his See; so did Wulfwig, Bishop of Dorchester, ané Leofric, Bishop 
of Exeter; Siward, of Rochester, similarly retained his See till his 
death (1075), and so did Wulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, who sur- 
vived the Conquest by thirty years. The Bishops of Hereford, of 
Salisbury and of Wells, although none of them was a Norman, 
similarly held undisturbed the Sees which had been theirs before 
the Conquest. Leofwine, the English Bishop of Lichfield, appears, 
in Mr. Freeman’s opinion, to have suffered excommunication, and 
to have resigned the See in consequence.t The Bishop of London 
retained his See; but he was a Norman. 

Wie have now dealt with all the bishops whom William found in 
possession at his landing,f and may appositely quote Mr. Freeman’s 
admission that “it would not have suited his purpose to make a 
- “wholesale deprivation of the English Prelates.” Let us then compare 
his action with that of Queen Elizabeth, under whom, we learn from 
Dr. Gee’s book, out of “the sixteen diocesan bishops” (pp. 30, 38) 
fifteen were deprived—“a wholesale deprivation” indeed! This 
astounding difference of proportion has an obvious bearing on the 
question at issue, namely, that of “continuity”; and yet it is only 
one of the points which between them reduce the asserted parallel 
to a wreck. The second point is, that the wholesale deprivation of 
bishops in 1559 was the fruit of a single measure within a year of 
Elizabeth’s accession, while under William so gradual was the 
change that it could not possibly affect the “continuity” of the 
Church ;§ nor did it even begin till long after his accession. The 
third is, that Elizabeth’s bishops were deposed by the secular power 

* Strangely, and perhaps unfortunately, Dr. Gee quotes, not the passage in which 
Lingard deals with the bishops, but that which deals with holders of ‘ inferior 
stations in the Church.” 

+ Mr. Freeman placed the appointment of his Norman successor in 1072. 

t The Sees of Ely and Carlisle were of later foundation. 
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under an Act of Parliament; William’s, in three out of four cases, 
by ecclesiastical authority for ecclesiastical offences. The fourth is, 
that “religion” was in question between Elizabeth and her bishops, 
and that between the Conqueror and his bishops there was no 
question of religion at all. Dr. Gee’s argument, in fact, to adopt a 
phrase of Freeman’s, “only shows how many people there are who 
“are quite unable to take in any real likeness or unlikeness.” 

We will now deal with the remaining points, and, having disposed 
of a wholesale deprivation of English bishops under William, will 
enquire when and why four of their number were deposed. It is 
not true, in the first place, that any bishop was deposed “at the 
“Norman Conquest” (1066). Not till 1070 was any action taken. 


To England there then came three Papal legates, and by them 


Archbishop Stigand was formally tried and “deposed, not by the 
“mere arbitrary will of the king or by the sentence of a purely 
“English or Norman assembly, but by the full authority of the Head 
“of Western Christendom.”* According to Freeman, “the fall of 
“the Primate carried with it that of his brother AXthelmzer, whom he 
“had promoted to the Bishoprick of the East Angles.”t A®thelwine, 
Bishop of Durham, according to the same historian, was probably 
“outlawed by another decree of the same Council (of April, 1070) ; 
“the charge would seem to have been a charge of sacrilege or of com- 
“plicity with sacrilege.” As for A¢thelric, Bishop of Selsey, he was 
undoubtedly deposed by Ermenfrid (after the two cardinals, his 
colleagues, had departed) in “an ecclesiastical synod.” Stubbs 
writes that “with him (Stigand) fell his brother, the Bishop of 
“Elmham, and the faultless Bishop of Selsey, whom he had conse- 
“crated, and who might be regarded as sharing his schismatic atti- 
“tude”; and he observes that “Remigius, in his profession of obedi- 
“ence to Lanfranc, mentions the mission of legates from the Pope 
“with orders that all who had been ordained by Stigand should be 
“deposed or suspended.” 

We learn, then, as the result of our enquiry, that Stigand and 
“Ethelric were certainly deposed by ecclesiastical authority on 
ecclesiastical grounds; that this was probably the case with 
fEthelmer, and that A“thelwine seems to have lost his See by decree 
of the National Assembly, apparently on the ground of sacrilege. 
William may have seen with pleasure the deposition of them all; 
but it is not, to say the least, strictly accurate to state that William 
deposed them himself. In two cases out of the four, if not in three, 
it is as certain that they were deposed by direct authority of the 
Pope as it is that the bishops under Elizabeth were all deposed by 
the lay power for refusing to abjure the authority of the Pope. 


* Freeman’s ‘Norman Conquest.” 


+ He suggests that a possible charge against him was that he had a wife. 
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_ But Dr. Gee is not content with asserting that they were “deprived 
“by William.” “Moreover,” he adds, “William’s action was con- 
“fessedly uncanonical and tyrannous to a degree” (szc). The great 
outstanding case is that of Archbishop Stigand. His was the most 
important by far of the depositions. Now Stigand was Harold’s 
friend, and, as such, was dear to Freeman: in Freeman’s hands, 
therefore, his defence is safe. And yet, reluctantly enough, that 
writer is forced to admit that— 


According to foreign canonical rules the sentence may pass 
as just; but it marked a stage in the conquest of England when 
a stout-hearted Englishman was removed from the highest place 
in the Church, etc. 


Dr. Gee appeals in support of his statement to Orderic, to William 
of Malmesbury, and to Florence. In the case of Stigand, he will 
hardly welcome the witness of these writers. Orderic tells us that 
the legates— 


Stigandum pridem reprobatum anathemate deposuerunt. Per- 
juriis enim et homicidiis inquinatus erat, nec per ostium in archi- 
preesulatum introierat. 


William bluntly speaks of his “belluina rapacitas,” and describes 
him as 


Infamis ambitus pontifex, et honorum ultra debitum appetitor, 
qui spe throni excelsioris, etc. 


Florence, as Mr. Freeman observes, enumerated the three offences 
“in the eye of the Canon Law,” for which Stigand was condemned. 
One of these was his retention of the See of Winchester, in plurality, 
with that of Canterbury. Champion though he was of Stigand, Mr. 
Freeman had to admit that “there can be no doubt” that his conduct 
“offended against the strict laws of the Church as understood by 
“Continental canonists,” and that 


Even in England his position was a very doubtful one : 
even Englishmen, and patriotic Englishmen, seem to have been 
uneasy as to his ecclesiastical position . . . men seem to 
have avoided recourse to him for the performance of any great 
ecclesiastical rite. Most of the bishops of his Province were, 
during his incumbency, consecrated by other hands. Even 
Harold himself, politically his firm friend, preferred the ministry 
of other Prelates. . . . One of our Chroniclers, not indeed 
the most patriotic of their number, distinctly and significantly 
denies Stigand’s right to be called Archbishop . . . the 
scruple soon became rife among Englishmen of all classes 
; [it] must have obtained a very firm possession of the 
national mind. 
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His canonical right to his See was called in question at home 
and abroad., 

We cannot forget the notoriety of Stigand’s position, and the 
formal utterances of the Roman See against him. We cannot 
forget that Englishmen, that Harold himself, had commonly 
avoided his ministrations. 


Nay, to crown all, the very Ermenfrid who, with his colleagues, 
deposed Stigand in 1070, had, with a colleague, visited England long 
before the Conquest (1062), bringing, in Mr. Freeman’s opinion, “a 
“formal decree of suspension against,the Archbishop.” 

I need not labour the point further. We have examined the chief 
deposition of the four, and have learned how far we can rely on 
Dr. Gee’s assertions that Stigand was “deprived by William” him- 
self, and that “his action was confessedly uncanonical and tyrannous 
“to a degree.” 

I pass, therefore, to my fourth point, namely, that the “religion” 
of the Church was at issue under Elizabeth, and that under William 
it was not. The actual deprivation of the bishops in 1559 was 
effected under a clause in the Act of Supremacy, prescribing that 
penalty for those who refused to take the oath set forth in the Act. 
But the reason why they refused to take it was essentially one of 
religion. They looked on Elizabeth, in the words of Sanders,.as 
“heresim profitente,” and they vehemently opposed in Con- 
vocation and in Parliament the.religious changes introduced by the 
Act of Uniformity. Dr. Gee admits in his book that— 


“ 


The protest of the Convocation, and the animus which it displayed, 
- caused the authorities, we can scarcely doubt, to take the pre- 
caution of fortifying themselves behind the Supremacy Act before 

they again pressed on the Uniformity Bill. 


- 


As the late Bishop of London tersely puts it : 


These changes were violently opposed by the bishops. 
Soon after they were deprived of their Sees, and successors were 
appointed of more Protestant opinions. 


y! Dr. Creighton was a High Churchman; and yet, I fear, the word 
“Protestant” will come as a shock to Dr. Gee. For we find him 
writing of that Westminster debate in which some of the bishops 
and “doctors” about to be deprived were confronted by Protestant 
divines, as “a public disputation between representatives of the Old 
“Learning and the New,’—for all the world as if it had been a debate 
on compulsory Greek! Who could possibly imagine from this 
euphemistic language that included in the issue was nothing less than 

\ 


* Stigand had already been deposed from a bishopric so far back as 1043, and 
from another, apparently, even earlier. 
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‘the doctrine of the Eucharist itself, that breach with the past for 


which men and women had gone, under Mary, to the stake? 

It is difficult, in the teeth of all this, to read without amazement Dr. 
Gee’s assertions at the Church Congress that the attitude of the Con- 
queror “is precisely the ground that Elizabeth took up,” and that the 
“argument about broken connection might be applied wzth far better 
“show of reason”* to William’s action than to hers. Whether 
in extent, in character, or in cause, the two depositions of bishops 
have nothing, we have seen, in common; and no human being 
could suggest that the deposition of William’s bishops was connected 
with any change of “religion” or affected the doctrinal continuity 
of the English Church. 

In 1564, Dr. Gee’s terminus ad quem, the English diocesan bishops 
made certain official returns to the Privy Council, which are preserved 
in what he justly terms “an important manuscript.” The bishops 
are quite frank in their language: Hereford speaks of the deprived 
priests as “mortal and deadly enemies to this religion”; Ely speaks 
of their faith as a “naughtie” or “evell religion” ; Winchester styles 
it “the olde superstition.” Nay, Dr. Gee himself, perhaps in an 
unguarded moment, alludes to it as “the old religion.” But on one 
point he is silent: indeed, he goes so far as to say that “the docu- 
“ment, of course, does not profess to deal with the conformity of 
“the clergy.” Now the Bishop of Hereford states that he is certified 
by the Dean of the said Church that “all the canons residentiaries | 
“(except Jones . . . ) ar but dissemblers and rancke papistes,” 
and will not set forward “this religion”; while the Bishop of Ely, 
in a crowning phrase, urges that— 


The Prebendaries of every Cathedral Church should be enforced 
to make a manifest and open declaration of their faith before 
the Congregation, in which they should set forth “‘ the aucthoritie 
of this religion by Parliament established,+ and by Goddes word 
confirmed, and that thei do openly professe and geve there consent 
to the same, detesting all other religion to the contrarye.’’ 


In Canon Hensley Henson’s “Continuity” paper he boldly faced 
the problem, and urged that while the Church was continuous, the 
doctrine of the Church was not: 


‘““ If, however, under cover of asserting the continuity of the 
National Church, you seek to minimise the Reformation, and to 
deny the essential solidarity of the English with the Continental 
Reformers,. if you repudiate the name and the notion of 
Protestantism, then the verdict of history ,is against you, and 
you stand condemned by the very statutes which fix the constitu- 
tion of the Church and by formularies which express its distinctive 
system.’ 


* The italics are mine. 


Idem. + Miss Bateson assigns this to the Bishop or Pelecorete (Camden 
Misc. ix. 34-5). 
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The speaker seems to have met with vehement interruption, but 
the great facts of English history cannot be shouted down even by 
a Church Congress. 

It is an illustration often used by those who would explain away 
the English Reformation, that though a man has washed his face, 
he remains the same man that he was before. It is, however, no 
less true that when a Protestant becomes a Roman Catholic, or wzce 
versé, his personal identity remains the same; but his identity does 
not affect the fact that he has changed his “religion.” The whole 
wrangle about “continuity” is due to juggling with the term: it is 
useless to argue concerning terms which men refuse to define. 

The moral, however, of the breakdown of “a new Anglican argu- 
“ment” is that such arguments can only damage the cause they are 
meant to defend. It will not be denied that the Church of Rome 
breeds skilled controversialists ; and it is precisely those who vainly 
endeavour to explain away or minimise the effect of the changes 
under Elizabeth who become their easy prey. From the day when, 
in the sight of all men, the altars were rooted up, there has yawned 
the bridgeless chasm between “the old religion” and the new. The 
overthrow of Anglican apologists who attempt counter-attacks can 
only have the worst possible effect on those “who are perplexed,” 
in. Dr. Gee’s words, “by the assurance with which Roman Catholics 
“assail our position.” This effect I have known it have. 

It will doubtless be said that I hold a brief for Dr. Gee’s opponents, 
for those who are making this assault. No one, on the contrary, 
can have read with greater pleasure than I did the fifth and closing 
section of his paper, in which he sets himself, with striking success, 
to rebut the widespread belief—sedulously fostered not only by 
“Romans,” but by those who ought to know better,—that there was 
nothing to choose, in the matter of persecution, between English 
“Protestants” and “Catholics,” that each, as it would be popularly 
expressed, put the other to death when they got the chance. He is 
able to produce the impressive “testimony of a Roman Catholic 
“secular priest” that “for the first ten years of her Majesty’s reign 
“the state of Catholics in England was tolerable, and, after a sort, 
“in some good quietness,” and that, as to the later severities, “the 


“practices, under the pretence of religion, . . . set on foot for 
“the utter subversion both of the Queen and of her kingdom,” made 
him rather wonder “that so many Catholics . . . are left alive 


“in the realm to speak of the Catholic faith than that the State hath 
“proceeded with us from time to time as it hath done.” It is greatly 
to be hoped that this section of Dr. Gee’s paper will attract wide- 
spread attention. 

The point on which I would myself insist is that, as between 
“Protestants” and Catholics, the opening years of the Queen’s reign 
are precisely those in which the former might have been expected 
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to revenge themselves for what they had suffered under Mary. And 
yet no one dreamed of treating the adherents of “the old religion” 
as the Protestants themselves had been treated by Mary and her 
bishops. Indeed, we have only to compare the “sufferings” of the 
Marian bishops with the fate of Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley to 
learn how great was the contrast. There was never a: time when 
this point was more in need of driving home. At the recent 
Eucharistic Congress we heard once more the “note” that is now 
familiar to our ears: a harmless, inoffensive folk, suffering, perse- 
cuted, martyred, such, we were reminded, in our history have 
Catholics always been. In England, no doubt, to-day tolerance is 
the Roman cry: the English flag, however, floats also over Malta. 
Let it not be thought that I wish to indulge in mere abuse; 
one has to remember the point of view of those who earnestly 
believed the extirpation of heresy to be their sacred duty. A 
professed Anglican—or one at least who held an Anglican livmg— 
the late Dr. Lee, of Lambeth, wrote even of Bonner that he— 


Did a great work in stemming the tide of irreligious revolu- 
tion; in restraining misbelievers; . . . He was certainly 
unpopular with some. . .-. But when, after experiencing 
the evils of innovation, a man of resolute and settled principles, 
owning authority, acts with decision and boldness on the side of 
truth, he must expect opposition, and scorn the unjust condemna- 
tion of petty and misinformed scribes, too often the trumpeters 
and apologists of error and falsehood.* 


That is the point of view. To these men Protestants are merely 
what the Turks were to Mr. Freeman, a “misbelieving horde.” As 
the famous special constable put it to the advancing Chartist: “If 
“T kill you, it’s nothing; but if you kill me, by Jingo, it’s murder!” 

For us the world has changed; but not for them. Semper ecadem! 
is the boast of Rome, of Rome whose priests sang thanks to God 
for the butchered Huguenots of France. Can we wonder if our fore- 
fathers looked on the men who held such views much as we should 
look ourselves on a man-eating tiger? That they had good ground 
for their alarm who shall deny? It would be wrong to abuse the 
tiger: tigers, after all, must live. We may even welcome him among 
us—in the Zoological Gardens, where he need not inspire the least 
alarm, and where we can admire the beauty of his skin. But we 
find it safer to keep the door of his cage locked: and doubtless the 
tiger, also, considers it “ persecution.” 


J. H. RounpD. 


* “The Church under Elizabeth.” Page 20. 
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PON the recent death of the Empress Dowager of China 
the daily papers brought forth the usual number of 
obituaries that appear with the passing of great personages. There 
is One undercurrent disclosed in these articles that merits attention, 
and that is a strong Western prejudice, ranging from strenuous 
Occidental criticism to the presentation of her as a modern example 
of the ogress. One cannot turn to pages giving her character and 
achievements, her faults and virtues, as seen by her subjects. In 
time the chapter of her rule will take its place in that great history 
of China, no portion of which is written until the subject has. 
“ascended on the dragon,” when the writers will be under no restric- 
tions of personal concern. But those of her subjects who are so. 
situated as to think upon Imperial matters at all have been forming 
their verdict upon her for fifty years. 

The middle and lower class Chinese spend little time discussing 
the public or private life of their ruler; in fact, they seldom think 
of him but in the vaguest way. To them the Emperor is little more 
than a name, some connection of one of the gods, whom they worship 
in a perfunctory way. If the Emperor, in his turn, offers up the 
appropriate sacrifices in the Imperial temples, he assures them 
good harvests and peace within their borders, and has performed all 
the functions expected of him. To the great mass the local 
magistrate is the Government. He is a personality; one from whose 
Shylock clutches long inherited instinct teaches them to keep clear 
at any cost; one whose character changes not with Emperor or 
dynasty. Of what is taking place above this magistrate they know 
httle and care less. The talk of the people is of money and crops 
and barter, sprinkled with much neighbourly gossip. If pressed for 
opinions of Imperial personages, even the upper middle class are 
most apt to shrug their shoulders and ask, “Why should I worry 
“myself about the Emperor? I pay my taxes for him to take care 
“of me; why should I then bother myself about him >” 
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It is to the officials of the central governing class in and around 
Peking, and to the members of their families who come within touch 
of the Court, that one must turn for personal information and 
thoughtful opinion regarding the Empress Dowager. Because of 
the lack of any criticism offered to the West from their standpoint 
I have been led to gather together some of the descriptions and 
opinions of the Empress Dowager which I] have at various times 
obtained from Chinese and Manchu acquaintances in China, some 
her supporters, and others belonging to the factions she has sup- 
pressed. Many of them were obtained before the Boxer rising of 
1900, when she was an almost unknown personality to the foreigner, 
and others come from different times since. Even such opinions as 
I give here are often not gathered from conversations bearing directly 
on the point. For one reason, to the highest class it would be 
incorrect to discuss their Heavenly Majesties directly. But when 
one knows something of the Chinese, one learns to extract much of 
the truth even from their involved and manifold indirectness. 

The Empress Dowager’s appearance is now so generally known 
that she scarcely need be described. She was of a decided Manchu 
type physically, and wore the long Manchu dress, and her hair in 
the distinctive Manchu style. Her feet had never been bound, as 
are those of the Chinese women. Ten years ago her countenance 
was pictured by different Chinese and Manchus who knew her to 
be one of intelligence and high purpose, showing forbearance and 
generosity, and being, moreover, very beautiful. Her manner was 
described as being most kind and gracious, very direct and simple 
for an Oriental, and absolutely without youthful affectation, but 
leaving no doubt but that she would be very severe if imposed upon. 
When I enquired if she gave way to those fits of temper to which 
nearly all Oriental women are reputed to be occasionally subject, 
I was answered by a lifting of the eyebrows and a slow shake of the 
head, with a phrase expressing, “Ah! who can tell? Of course 
“she is a woman, and all women. . . !” 

She was born in 1834, and comes from a more than respectable 
Manchu family, descendant of one of the most important of the horde 
of conquerors who came down from the North with the present 
dynasty in the beginning of the 17th century. The family has held 
high offices, and has furnished wives to earlier Emperors. She was 
taught to read and write, and in general seems to have had a much 
“broader” education than is usually bestowed upon her undesired 
and little-considered half of humanity in China. What is of still 
greater importance, she was endowed with that combination of 
intelligence, initiative and executive ability which is occasionally 
so abnormally developed in women of the East. 

Like other girls of China, her life seems to have begun with her 
marriage. Though much may be learned’ of her family, I could hear 
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no anecdote of herself before her presentation at Court, when she 
was said to be very beautiful and clever. Almost immediately she 
was chosen as one of the wives of the young Emperor, Hien Feng. 
She was not his “Number One Wife.” According to Chinese ideas, 
however, her position was a very honourable one, and later, as the 
mother of his only son, she won a place in his affections, and in 
the respect and reverence of the Empire, far above that of the 
Empress, his first wife. So far as reminiscence goes, she made no 
outward effort to influence affairs of State at this time, but she 
undoubtedly acquired an intimate knowledge of the intricate pro- 
cedure necessary to advancement or accomplishment in an Eastern 
Court. 

Hien Feng was weak physically, and his reign of a decade was 
filled with even more troubles than might be expected to fall to a 
monarch who devoted little time to his Empire, and that in a most 
desultory manner. He had rebellions among his own subjects, with 
floods and famine as well. Besides which, the war cloud that had 
long been forming in the south over the trading proclivities of the 
Outer Barbarians moved rapidly northward, and finally enveloped 
the whole of his coast in an unprecedented storm of naval gunnery. 
When, in September, 1860, the allied British and French troops 
approached Peking, the Emperor fled to an ancient hunting palace 
at Jehol, one hundred and thirty miles to the north, in the mountains 
of Manchuria. With him went most of his Court, including, of course, 
the Empress Tsi An and the infant heir-apparent with his mother, 
Tsi Thsi, now generally known as the Empress Dowager. Prince 
Kung, the ablest brother of the Emperor, and some of the leading 
officials remained behind to meet the Barbarians, with whom they 
arranged a treaty granting all the foreign demands. Hien Feng was 
so incensed at these concessions that he refused to return to his 
capital, in which the conquerors now maintained the right to reside. 
He remained in Jehol, in constantly failing health, until he died in 
August, 1861. 

The young Emperor’s mother found her first problem in statecraft 
not an easy one. Fortunately for her it was not complicated by the 
presence of various claimants for the throne, as her son was the 
only son of the late Emperor. But there was the usual palace 
upheaval following the death of a ruler and the usual strife for power 
and position, this time centred in the formation of the Regency. 

The late Emperor, during the last few months of his life, had left 
the functions of his Government entirely in the hands of a Board, 
to which he had appointed eight men who had latterly obtained great 
ascendency over him. They therefore nominated themselves a Board 
of Regency, to act during the minority of the heir. They are 
described by Chinese as bigoted old men, not closely related ‘to the 
Emperor, with a distant uncle, Prince Tsai of I, at their head. They 
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were ultra-reactionary, believing in no toleration of the foreigner, 
and being in strong opposition to the men recently active in placating 
the conquerors. Indeed, they intimated a refusal to adhere to the 
treaties. Their avowed enemy was Prince Kung, who represented 
the Reform Party, which, amongst other things, believed that the 
foreigner could not be driven out, and that therefore the only thing 
to do was to make the best of him. Even yet in China it is believed 
that the way to overcome a political enemy is to have him killed. 
Little doubt existed but that one of the first objects of the Board of 
Regency would be to get rid of Prince Kung and his most ardent 
supporters. 

The initiative of the Empress-Mother now asserted itself. Two 
months after her husband’s death, while the mourning at Jehol was 
still in actual progress and the Board had not yet begun to take any 
steps in the furtherance of its designs, she made what is known as 
her first coup d’état. Arrangements had been made for the entire 
Jehol Court to accompany the cortége of the late Emperor, which 
was about to move slowly down to Peking for further ceremonies 
at the capital, before proceeding to Mukden for the inter- 
ment in the ancient Imperial tombs. Not expecting the initial 
action to be taken against them, the members of the Board were 
taken quite innocently by surprise, and readily assented, when the 
two Empresses suddenly insisted that while some of the Board should 
proceed with the cortége as arranged, the remainder should accom- 
pany the little Emperor on a more rapid journey in advance. The 
Empresses, of course, went with the little monarch, whom they kept 
constantly by them during the journey. 

The very day after their arrival in Peking they issued a proclama- 
tion in the Emperor’s name, accusing the Regents of treasonable 
intrigue in obtaining their Regency, and requesting them to resign. 
Chinese and Manchus believe the charges to be true. Since, 
to enforce their claims, the Board had neither the person of the 
baby Emperor nor the support of the army, which was loyal to 
Prince Kung, they could only accede. Nearly every one was 
presented with a cord of Imperial silk, whereby he could commit 
suicide,—the manner, according to long custom, of the honourable 
discharge of an over-zealous official. The less favoured were publicly 
executed. Those escorting the funeral train from Jehol were met 
outside Peking before the news of what had befallen their fellows 
could reach them, and were brought into the city as prisoners. 

A joint regency was vested in the two Empresses—the true 
Empress Dowager and the Empress Mother—with Prince Kung as 
Prime Minister. Then began the real reign of the Empress Mother, 
who came to be called the “Empress Dowager of China” in the 
Occident, but who was usually known as the “Western Empress” 
in China. In affairs of State she easily led her amiable, peace- 
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loving colleague, the “Eastern Empress,” who was inclined to enjoy 
the luxuries of the Court as a proper Chinese woman should, and 
not to trouble herself over grave questions of government. The 
terms “Eastern” and “Western” are Chinese nicknames arising 
from the positions their respective palaces occupied in relation to 
that of the Emperor. 

This Regency proved very beneficial ; foreign treaties were adhered 
to, and Occidentals may not complain of this, the first entrance of 
the Dowager Empress into statesmanship. Moreover, the country 
assumed a more settled condition than it had enjoyed for many 
years. The Taiping Rebellion was in full swing before Hien 
Feng came to the throne, and was not suppressed during the length 
of his invertebrate reign. But, two years after the Empresses took 
the Regency, it was finally quelled, largely through the effort of one 
who remained their life-long favourite—Li Hung Chang, who had 
the invaluable aid of the foreign army organised and commanded by 
the American General Ward, and after his death by General Gordon. 
In 1873 two great Mahommedan rebellions were stamped out, the 
one in Kan Su having threatened the dissolution of the Empire. 

It is mteresting to note that in 1865 the Empresses degraded 
Prince Kung, on the ground that he was becoming too ambitious ; 
but his rank and titles were fully restored within a few weeks. “The 
episode seemed merely intended to demonstrate that his powers were 
of an advisory character only,—that the executive rested entirely 
with the Empresses. That he remained in the best accord with 
them thereafter was shown by the fact that when, on September 
10th, 1874, the Emperor, then in full power and reigning under the 
name of Tung Chih, deprived Prince Kung of his hereditary rank 
and of his position of Prince of the Empire, the Dowager Empresses 
reinstated him the very next day! The same incident shows that 
the abolition of the Regency, which had formally taken place the 
year before, did not mean the abolition of power of the two 
ladies exercising it. Their retirement from the Imperial Palace in 
Peking to one of the “Summer Palaces” beyond the Walls did not 
signify their retirement from Chinese political life. 

Tung Chih had been married in great state in October, 1872, to 
Ah Lu Tah, the daughter of an influential Manchu duke. But, in 
spite of its being 42s marriage, the two Dowager Empresses appear 
the important figures in it, according to the Court account of the 
six-day ceremony. Of the thousands of gifts the bridegroom sent 
his bride, including the royal robes, with seal and sceptre, the one 
noted as being greatest in importance was in a jewelled triple-casket, 
—a golden tablet graven with the Imperial ladies’ “permission” for 
the wedding to take place. 

It was a short and unhappy reign for the Emperor Tung Chih, 
and a short and tragic married life for the Empress Ah Lu Tah. 
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The Emperor was ill for many weeks in 1874 with the “ Flowery 
“Sickness,” as the ever-present small-pox is known in China, and he 
died on the 12th of January, 1875. During his illness he issued an 
edict asking his two former Regents again to take control 
of the Government. The nature of his disease had left them time 
for premeditation, and the very night of his death they called a 
meeting of the Imperial clan, and had the son of Prince Chun, the 
Seventh Prince, at once declared Emperor, with themselves as 
Regents and Prince Kung as Prime Minister. It was the second 
great coup ad’état of the Western Empress, and was an act of far 
deeper significance than appears in the stating. From it have 


probably arisen more suspicions, and the charges of more monstrous 


crimes, than from any other one of her acts. Most Chinese agree 
that, with the knowledge that is public, it is inexplicable. They 
believe there was some important fact connected with it that has 
never transpired. 

In the first place, it violated the fundamental principle of Chinese 
succession, that, except in the dire necessity of preserving the 
dynasty, the heir shall be selected from the generation next younger 
than that of the late Emperor. The Emperor Hien Feng and Prince 
Chun being brothers, left the latter’s son first cousin to and of the 
same generation as his predecessor, Hien Feng’s son, Tung Chih. 
The reason said to justify this policy to the Empress Dowager, 
Tsi Thsi, although not to the Empire, was that this new Emperor's 
mother was her own deceased sister, wherefore no one but his father 
could be supposed to have more influence over him than could she. 
But, with her power in the selection, it is pointed out that she could 
readily have bargained with almost any candidate’s parents and 
obtained absolute power as Regent. 

The most difficult problem for the Chinese to solve 1s why she 
did not wait until the expected birth of a child to her daughter-in- 
law, Ah Lu Tah, which, if a boy, would have been the most desirable, 
as well as rightful, heir. This would have been her own grandson, 
and would have given her every right to exercise her power of 
Regency over even a longer period than under the arrangement 
actually made, and in the end she would have expected more con- 
sideration from her grandson than from her nephew. The possibility 
of the young Dowager Empress Ah Lu Tah being included in the 
Regency would have been no obstacle to her mother-in-law, who for 
twenty-four years had acquired such experience in Oriental state- 
craft, and yet had never apparently wished to free herself from her 
co-Regent. Even the fact that Ah Lu Tah might have been domi- 
nated by the men of her own family could. not have much weight, as 
they were not of royal blood, and could not expect to over-ride in 
influence the wife and mother of the two preceding Emperors. Also, 
it has been suggested that she had some special fear that, if the child 
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should be a girl, the time spent in awaiting its arrival would be 
utilised by other ambitious ones of the Imperial clan in producing 
some other likely heir, whom they, instead of she, could control, 
and for whom they might work up enough support to place him 
on the throne in the end. But any possible fears that she may have 
had as to her ability to maintain her power during the interregnum 
would be outweighed by the all-important fact that with Ah Lu 
Tah’s descendants on the throne Tsi Thsi had her only opportunity 
of seeing her own line established as rulers. In no other way could 
she ever receive the true ancestral worship from the later sovereigns. 
wey any other succession must she have become at most but 
“adopted” ancestor. 

Hwee the Empress Ah Lu Tah did not live until the birth 
of her child. According to the official organ, the Peking Gazette, 
she died from self-imposed starvation, due to grief for the loss of 
her husband. Suspicions have been abroad amongst foreigners 
that it was a more tragic death, of which her mother-in-law was 
not ignorant. 

During the minority of their second charge, the Dowager 
Empresses continued their peaceful reign, and ere it was finished 
the Empress Tsi Thsi, by the death of her colleague, was left in 
sole power, in name as well as in fact. The “Eastern Empress” 
Dowager, Tsi An, died in 1881. Among the many crimes laid at 
the door of her survivor is oft-times included that of the death by 
poison of her colleague. But it is manifestly improbable. They had 
lived together in peace for over thirty years, during nearly twenty of 
which they were Regents. Tsi An was reputed to have no longing 
to interfere in Imperial affairs. Tsi Thsi had never shown any desire 
to possess the reputation of sole ruler, and edicts and proclamations 
were always issued in their names conjointly. In fact, the Chinese 
say that Tsi Thsi had never striven for power during the more than 


. sixty years that she was wife, mother, and aunt of the three succeed- 


ing Emperors. They maintain that power was always hers when 
she wished to exercise it: never was it necessary for her to intrigue 
for it. 

While maintaining an Imperial Court, she never approached the 
extreme of luxury so often the curse her predecessors placed upon 
their people. Heavily taxed, indeed, the people have been,—but 
this has occurred, as it had for countless generations before, largely 
through the unwarranted acts of the lower officials. It has been 
estimated that not 30 per cent. of the taxation ever reaches the 
Imperial coffers. The Empress Dowager always tried to restrain 
this pilfering. In times of famine and calamity not only did she 
rebate the taxes, but made liberal donations herself. She was always 
forward in sending committees to investigate and report upon the 
evils brought to her notice as existent in many and distant parts 
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of the Empire. She constantly exhorted her officials, from Viceroys 
downwards, to remember that their duty was to care for the people, 
not to accomplish their own aggrandisement. For the fact that 
here, as in many other cases, her orders have not been executed, 
we must not hold her responsible, but that cumbrous machine of 
government left for her use, than which she knew no better. 

It had been understood that this second ward, Kwang Su, should 
assume the Government in 1887. But when that year arrived, it was 
announced that “on account of ill-health” he would postpone such 
responsibility for two years. There are many evidences that his 
royal aunt’s power had not abated when she finally turned the affairs 
of State over to him in 1880. 

Unprecedented general festivities had been prepared for the cele- 
bration of the Empress Dowager’s sixtieth birthday in 1894. But 
this gratification was rudely snatched from her by the outbreak of 
the Japanese-Chinese War. The Empress took the national defeat 
very much to heart, and after it displayed less interest in official 
matters than she had ever done before. The Emperor, on the con- 
trary, seemed inspired with new courage to attack the vital problems 
of statesmanship\ which this war brought home to his country. Per- 
haps he was really enjoying better health at last. At any rate, his 
hand shows a constantly stronger grasp upon the Government in the 
few years immediately following, and we hear, directly and indirectly, 
of his zeal and earnestness in his work. Particularly did he study 
the history of the latest “outsiders,” their forms of government, and 
their solutions of political questions. In this way he came into 
close touch with the leaders of the Young Reform Party in China. 

Unfortunately the Emperor and the Empress Dowager did not 
think alike on these reform questions, in so far as they concerned 
either the foreigner or his ways. But the personal relations between 
the two remained of the friendliest, although they spent most 
of their time in palaces thirteen miles apart and in the midst of 
their different circles of courtiers. Favouring the Reform Party of 
her own younger days, the Empress Dowager had not yet been 
carried toward the cataclysmic changes of the later extremists. 
Whether or not she was in ignorance as to the extent of the reforms 
the Emperor was planning, or whether, knowing of them, she merely 
considered them as one of those changes in China of which there is 
always much talk, but toward which there is seldom any action, one 
may not know. Her attention was brought to them forcibly by a 
most unhappy incident. 

After deciding to adopt many reforms along foreign lines, and 
consulting frequently with encouraging enthusiasts the Emperor 
seems to have become quite carried away by his projects. Amongst 
other things, he became curious as to foreign dress, perhaps as to its 
effect, physically or psychologically, upon the wearer. He wished 
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to experiment with it, and at once. At that time there was the sort 
of foreign circus performing in Peking that may be occasionally 
found along the China Coast settlements and in Oriental towns. 
This circus was ordered to perform in the palace grounds, and the 
Emperor had one of his attendants bargain with one of the per- 
formers for a suit of foreign clothes. The Emperor tried them on 
himself, and was so taken with the result that he wore them at an 
audience of some of his councillors. In the audience were a number 
of the oldest and most conservative of the Royal Princes, and the 
effect was disastrous. . He was.their Emperor, and they were 
obliged to kow tow to him in due obedience; but straightway the 
audience was over, word was sent to the Empress Dowager at the 
Summer Palace, some miles out of Peking. She started at once for 
the capital, and, upon reaching the palace, went immediately into 
the garden where the Emperor was. 

For three hours they were alone together. Probably no one has 

ever known what took place between them. The Emperor came 
from it looking very frail and very much tired, but he passed directly 
to his writing materials, and with his own hand wrote the whole of 
the edict wherein he requested his august aunt, because of his ill- 
health and of her perfect understanding of government, to relieve 
him entirely of the task of governing. Usually the sovereign only 
signs with the vermilion pencil the edict he has dictated. This one 
he himself wrote in its entirety with the Imperial pencil. 
Whether he realised at the time its whole import we may not 
know, but before twenty-four hours were past, five of his six favourite 
young advisers, having been refused the refuge begged for them at 
the British Legation, were executed without trial. The sixth, the 
famous Kan Ye Wei, managed to escape in disguise. Some of the 
Reform edicts issued were repealed, and orders were given which, 
in a large measure, counteracted the effects of any too radical 
reforms already instituted. 

This was the most famous of all, the so-called “third” coup @’état 
of the Empress Dowager. From that time forth she practically 
ruled China, issuing edicts apparently indiscriminately in her own 
name or in that of the Emperor. Their punctilious behaviour to 
each other and the Emperor's studiously correct attitude of filial 
reverence has never been outwardly changed. 

This resumption of power on the Empress Dowager’s part natur- 
ally called forth a storm of calumny and invective against her from 
the radicals and from the foreigners in China and the foreign press 
abroad. Just as naturally it was received with smug approval 
by the great mass of office-holders, who did not wish to see the end 
of their lucrative unemployment. Those Chinese subjects who had 
a wide enough grasp of affairs to understand what it all meant, and 
who can attempt to measure the consequences to other matters than 
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their own bank accounts, can find ready excuses for her. It is the 
manner of her doing rather than the causes thereof that they think 
should have been different. They believe that in this matter aunt 
and nephew were actuated by identical motives,—the welfare of the 
Empire; but that the Emperor, knowing his own people only by 
hearsay, and’ working out his reforms on theories alone, had let those 
theories carry him too far; that even if the ends he had in view 
were desirable, which the majority of Chinese will not grant, he was 
intending to reach them by too rapid strides. In insisting on 
his at least delaying the execution of his designs, the Empress 
Dowager is believed to have been prompted entirely by the idea 
that he was working in a direction pointing quick disaster to his 
Empire, and really Tdearoyins that which he was attempting to 
strengthen. 

Having excused this almost unpardonable sin of thrusting aside 
the Emperor, many are horrified at her furious vengeance upon 
those who had most supported and inspired him. We must all 
remember that China is a land where Royal displeasure has never 
ceased to be the frequent forerunner of death, where every one of 
the Imperial clan and high officials knows the sight of the Imperial 
silken cord, and scarcely the most craven of them would hesitate 
to use it when it was presented; where crowds collect to enjoy 
the public executions, often the punishment for petty offences; and 
where the children in the market-places stop to watch the agony of 
prisoners undergoing the slow tortures of death. The royal hand 
is supposed to wield the seal of death as readily as the vermilion 
pencil. To be sure, China is the land of Confucius and of Buddhism, 
and it has traditions of more than one Emperor who has con- 
spicuously avoided bloodshed. However, the Chinese point out that 
these have not had revolutions to check, and that it was just the 
possibility of their fomenting revolutions in other pontions of the 
Empire, when they were turned out of Peking, that compelled the 
Empress Dowager to take preventive measures with these leaders. 

The preservation of the dynasty has, of course, been one of her 
paramount duties, and in difficulty it has not ranked second to the 
preservation of the Empire. Not being itself native to the soil, but 
coming of a small allied tribe of the north, and hence not possessing 
the inalienable loyalty of the nation, it must ever be on the alert 
against the possibility of rivals. The south in particular has never 
been brought thoroughly into subjection to these northern con- 
querors, and every few years sees an incipient rebellion starting 
within its borders. During the half-century of the Empress 
Dowagers sway she has had her full quota of active rebellions to 
suppress, and she has always done it with a firm hand. Unhappily 
most of these reform enthusiasts were from the south, and, asso- 
ciated as they were with ideas imported from the countries lying 
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without ‘the rim of the Middle Kingdom, they became doubly 
suspicious to her. Many less important members of the Imperial 
clan were known to be in great fear lest the influx of foreigners 
heralded the coming of foreign rule, and it is reported that the 
Empress Dowager was convinced that foreign innovations were but 
paving the way for the foreign monarch. It must be remembered 
that China is a country of changing dynasties, of which many have 
come from without the country. Even before the birth of the 
Empress Dowager familiar portents had begun to appear, fore- 
shadowing the approaching end of this dynasty, and it 1s stated that 
her anxiety on this point was intense. 

The sensation of the third coup d’état soon quieted down, and a 
heavy calm overhung China’s political horizon for a year. Then a 
cloud was seen to have gathered in Shangtung, in the shape of 
the Boxer propaganda. 

It broke in a reign of terror on both sides that will never be 
appreciated by those who were not in Northern China at the time. 
Of course the Chinese, army and Boxers, were defeated. But to 
them ‘the result was hanging in the balance for over three months. 
How far the ruler was responsible for this most recent conflict has 
been subject to debate since its very beginning. For some 
years the breach had been widening between the two hostile parties 
at Court: the one which advocated open defiance and expulsion of 
the foreigners ; the other, not nearly so radical as the late small band 
of intimates of the Emperor, which maintained that neutral and 
apparently friendly relations must exist because there was no possi- 
bility of anything else short of war. 

In the spring of 1900 the old Conservative party triumphed ; 
whether it triumphed by the aid of the Empress Dowager, or whether, 
triumphing, it obtained her aid, we are left to guess. Certain only 
is It that she would have rejoiced greatly, as would the entire mass 
of her subjects, if this belligerent party,-with the aid of the Boxers, 
had been successful in driving every “Outsider” finally into the sea. 

But successful it was not, evén with the valiant co-operation at the 
last of many who disapproved of its policy.. On August the 14th, 
1900, the relieving forces reached the foreign Legations, besieged 
between the outer walls of the Imperial Palace Gardens and the 
inner walls of the City of Peking. 

Again the Empress Dowager was forced to flee hurriedly from 
the capital, this time not until the Occidental guns were heard 
hammering at the very doors of her palace. Caution dictated a 
more distant retreat than the old hunting palace of Jehol, so the 
hasty flight was continued far to the West, and only halted at 
Se Ngan Fu, a thousand miles away over a rough road. Here she 
held uneasy, and very uncomfortable Court for fifteen months. 
Again she saw from a distance her representatives make a peace, 
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granting the foreigner his every demand. Finally, in January, 1902, 
she returned to her capital. Her very return was typical of the years 
that followed. She rode in a private car that had been hastily fitted 
up for her for the first time behind one of the foreign locomotives. 
The railway line, when hostilities were over, had been extended from 
Machiapu, five miles out, where the royal pleasure had decreed it 
should stop. It broke through rudely opened holes in the two city 
walls and extended to the foreign Legations at the very doors of the 
palace itself. As she entered the city she smiled and nodded a cordial 
greeting from the car window to the foreigners assembled along the 
walls as she passed, even exchanging a few sentences with one, 
when the slowing down of-her train offered an opportunity. 

Soon she gathered round her the remnants of her pomp and 
power, accepting or concealing defeat and chagrin with such “face” 
as only her race can show. Shortly we find her advocating foreign 
education, and notably foreign military training, adopting all sorts 
of foreign systems in Government institutions, entering herself with 
zest into foreign social affairs, and, throwing “custom” to the winds, 
making an exhaustive personal study of these barbarians. Most 
thoroughly she set about the task, most enthusiastically she admired 
everything,—from the last creation in Paris millinery worn at her 
receptions to the latest theories of occult science as deftly expounded 
by well-intentioned guests, keen upon assisting her in her evident 
struggle for emancipation. 

But this work, whatever it may have been, was too long for her: 
her life’s end came before the end of the task she had set herself. 
We shall never know surely why she was doing it. But few Chinese 
will. believe that she changed ultimately, that she was truly welcom- 
img and appreciating the foreigner at last, that she was eagerly 
bringing her country within the circle of the Powers. To them 
she has apparently been singularly consistent in her aims throughout 
her long reign. Her miethods she has had to change often before, 
and she has done so with consummate skill Looking from the 
Palace walls on to the vast extent of “improvements” which have 
arisen from the extensively enlarged Legation compounds, and which 
harbour the well-known armaments therein, she cannot have seen 
much since 1900 that tended to change her convictions or desires 
regarding the presence of the Barbarians within her realm. Her 
ideas of desirable methods of handling them may reasonably have 
changed. A foreigner who does not know China may see the logic 
in a decision that says that since foreign devils are strangely imper- 
vious to the onslaught of Chinese gods, it will perhaps be most 

- efficacious to make an intimate study of them in that inimitable way 
in which her race can study and copy, in order to learn how to reach 
their vulnerable spot. Then, having effectually rid herself of them, 
China may return to the satisfactory time-honoured order of things 
that should know no change. 
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This question of the Western foreigner, of the outer Barbarians, 
while perhaps the hardest one she has had to meet, is certainly 
the most difficult for the Westerners to judge her by, for it becomes 
well nigh impossible not to look at it from a Western standpoint. 
And for the West to try to get her point of view is easier than to 
try to follow her line of reasoning. 

Personally she had no affection for the Barbarians. They have 
been at the root of nearly all the saddest memories of her life. 
Indeed, they were driving her country into that most undesired 
war, the Opium War, in the very year of her birth, They were 
the most unhappy feature of her father-in-law’s reign. They drove 
her husband into exile without the Great Wall of China, and, as she 
believed, to an early death. She, with all Chinese, would ascribe 
to the foreigner her ‘husband’s constitutional weakness and the deaths 
of three of his brothers, all due to opium. Twice had she herself 
been driven by them to the hardship and ignominy of flight. They 
had taken from her, piece by piece, one corner and then another of 
her Empire. Worse still, for a proud spirit, from them only, mn 
the course of her long reign did: she brook defeat. The four 
hundred millions of her own people she unquestionably ruled. 

Probably 399,990,000 of her 400,000,000 subjects believed with 
her that they also would have been. happier if they had never 
seen a foreign face. They are a multitudinous people; they 
fill their country to its very borders. It supplies al! their needs,—- 
they do not want what it does not provide. Their civilisation is 
the one they desire; they take their happiness in the-way that seems 
to them best. The first persistent foreigners to visit them, over 
one hundred years ago, were not made welcome. The next were 
told, with what courtesy her people could command, that they were 
not to come again. After request came argument; after argument, 
in the custom of China for many hundred years, came force. The 
unwelcome guests would not take hints, would not take orders to 
leave from those who had the right to give such orders, so they 
were put out. The Chinese have since learned that it is the manner 
in which all the world puts out unwelcome guests if it is strong 
enough. Certainly it is the manner in which much of that same 
imsisting world has since put out the Chinaman. 

But this time the guests were the stronger, and came back, bring- 
ing with them opium and other things which the Chinaman did not 
want, and taking away silver and tea and silk, which China wished 
to keep. And for many years they lived and held their sway in the 
greatest commercial centres of China, and taught her friendship. 
But to none of these nations could China’s ruler confidently turn with 
the hope of finding such a friendship. Most of them made pretence 
of high motives,—of bringing her modern civilisation, or Christianity, 
or the power of securing an honourable position amongst the Powers 
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of the earth, or what not might be that nation’s chief export com- 
modity. But as an object-lesson they gave a sad example within 
her own boundaries of their greed, their prevarication, their quarrel- 
ling, their presumption. Even beyond that she could find some 
specific act of wickedness to lay at the door of each nation. 

This broken sketch gives undue prominence to the foreign ques- 
tion in her reign, but it is impossible even to touch upon others in less 
than a few pages. On the other hand, few topics of internal policy 
or management, of equal importance, have any interest whatever 
to others than her subjects. 

In looking at her reign as a symmetrical whole, which, of course, 
was something she could. never do herself, one must grant that 
probably in its long history China has never known so strong or so 
beneficent a figure appear in any dynasty after it had turned toward 
its decadence. Given a country of expanding energies, with officials 
anxious on the whole to do her bidding, and taking a patriotic 
interest in the progress of their land, she would, without doubt, 
have shown to the world very different results. But the people, the 
traditions and customs, the turn of outward events, being such as 
they have been, it may easily be granted that her personal achieve- 
ment has been great. ; 


Lou HENRY HOOVER. 
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OW in the city on the Seine there is an Impressionist school 
of art which every year, when the leaves in the Bozs are 
turning yellow, holds an exhibition of pictures. This year, as if 
in proof of the internationalism of art, the “revolutionnaires” invited 
their colleagues in Germany to exhibit at the autumn Salon. The 
invitation was accepted, Germany’s leading artists readily preparing 
to follow the French summons. Coming as it did from the ranks 
of the art nouveau, the invitation naturally excited the interest of 
the large number of German painters who follow the neue Richtung 
in principle without having definitely declared for it. In Germany 
the Modernist movement in art finds expression in the Secessionist 
school, so called because it was founded by a number of painters 
who seceded from the annual Royal Picture Exhibition in Berlin to 
form their own Saéon on lines unhampered by convention. The 
annual summer Secessionist Sa/oz is housed on the Kurfiirstendamm, 
in Berlin, in a picturesque gallery, the severely classic architecture of 
which stands in glaring contrast to the art represented within its 
walls. The exhibition gives a good idea of the numbers and talents 
of the Modernists, and affords a harrowing glimpse of the limits of 
art—the heights t6 which it can attain, despite disregard of con- 
ventional forms, and the depths to which it can sink. The square 
yards of unabashed nudity, the chaos of colours laid on by the inch, 
furnish a vivid if lurid setting to some gem of an artist like Professor 
Max Liebermann, whose work is in itself an excuse for impressionism, 
tending, as it does, to convince the orthodox that the neue Richtung 
1s not merely a mantle to cover the failings of immature inspiration 
or inadequate technique. 

The French invitation naturally attracted the attention of the 
German Modernists, and preparations were set afoot to secure for 
German art a worthy representation in Paris. So far politics had 
been strictly excluded, and nothing had arisen to cloud what promised 
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to be a felicitous indication of one direction at least in which a 
Franco-German rapprochement might be undertaken. But where 
Germans are concerned there is always a national failing to be 
reckoned with, a failing which German poets, statesmen and journal- 
ists have ruthlessly censured, but without result. Mezd—envy—was 
destined to play a 7éle here, too. A number of prominent painters 
of the orthodox school thought they also had a right to be repre- 
sented and, on meeting with an unsympathetic reception from the 
German Committee, appealed to the German Emperor. The 
Kaiser, a stickler for discipline in art as in other things, took the 
part of the “official” painters, as, with a fine irony, the Modernists 
dub their orthodox brethrén of the brush. He requested the Grand 
Duke of Baden, the patron of the German Committee, to admit the 
orthodox artists to the exhibition. The Grand Duke withdrew his 
protectorate, and the whole thing fell through. “And this,” says the 
Cri de Paris, in woefully recounting the tale, “this is the result 
“of the invasion of jackboot and sabre into the domain of art.” 

Now the object of this tale is not to point a moral, but to tell a 
story or, rather, to indicate the lines along which a story will one 
day have to be told. For the account of the Emperor William’s 
relation to art will be found, when the turn of the historian has come, 
to be the account of the Kaiser’s relation to his people, and will 
throw a valuable psychological light on certain phases of his character. 
As great events find the historians they deserve, so do complex 
characters demand complex treatment. Versatility requires a ver- 
satile pen to do justice to it: the standard Life of Napoleon has yet 
to be written. And the biographer of William II. will have to seek 
further afield than through musty newspaper files and volumes of 
speeches: he must see the museums founded by the Emperor, the 
statues he has set up, the parks he has endowed ; for in every corner 
of his realm, on every walk of life in Germany, the Kaiser has left 
his mark for good or evil. 

To the intelligent Englishman brought up in a State which is 
poised in perfect equilibrium between loyalty to the sovereign and the 
maintenance of constitutional government, there is something almost 
shocking in the outspoken criticism to which the Kaiser’s public acts 
are treated. It shocks the Englishman’s sense of loyalty and upsets 
his notions—for the most part hazy phantasmagoria where Germany 
and German aims are concerned—to find that in certain things the 
Emperor entertains views diametrically opposed to the ideals and 
inclinations of his people, and that the German forcibly asserts his 
independence in aesthetic matters as against that influence of jack- 
boot and sabre to which the C7vz de Paris so plaintively alludes. 

The Emperor’s views on art and the means he chooses to realise 
his ideals are a constant source of friction between him and his 
people. As there is no field in which he so persistently or, be it said, 
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so tactlessly seeks to force on his people what should remain his 
private views, so is there no subject upon which the Emperor has 
alienated sympathies as much as on this question of art. There is 
also the matter of his admiration for England and things English 
which one class of German can never forgive; but that is a chapter 
to itself. The deep religious sense which underlies all artistic 
natures, and which is so marked a trait in the Emperor’s character, 
makes his principles of art appear in his eyes a kind of religious belief 
in which, as a good ruler, he holds it to be the interest of his people 
to share. 

With his domineering character and indomitable will thus 
coming into conflict with a people whose views on art are as inde- 
pendent and obtrusive as the German’s, the result is bound to be a 
collision, and it is a commonplace that differences aesthetic are 
usually more violent than political disputes. A stern disciplinarian, 
almost a martinet, in everything, the Emperor has always been 
accustomed to form independent views; but in the case of art his 
early training in the parental house strengthened his adherence 
to the tenets of rigorous orthodoxy. Brought up under the 
aesthetic influence of his refined English mother, herself an amateur 
artist of no small talent, the Emperor early developed an inborn 
taste for the fine arts, a love of beauty of line and form, and an 
appreciation of the masterpieces of the world. The Empress 
Frederick he himself has described as “a woman whose every thought 
“was art, and in whom al] destined for the uses of life was redolent 
“of beauty.” William II. has declared that as “heir and executor of 
“his parents’ art testament, he will hold his hand over the German 
“people and the growing generation, cherish in it the beautiful, and 
“bring out the art within it.” It is in trying to live up to this self- 
imposed task that the Emperor has come into conflict with those of 
his subjects who claim absolute freedom of aesthetic thought on the 
ground that art, to flourish and thus fulfil its mission, must be free. 

The tastes of the Emperor and Empress Frederick rose above the 
narrow-minded Philistinism of the Prussian kings, who saw in the 
painter and sculptor but instruments for the decoration of their 
palaces and the glorification of their names. The Imperial couple 
had ideals of a loftier art, a “ Volkskunst,” to have its being in the 
public thoroughfares, to be free of access, to delight the eye and 
fertilise the imagination of the people. Their creed would know 
nothing of an art that languished behind a barrier of sentries and 
lackeys in Royal palaces and private collections. 

The exposition of the didactic art theory by monarchs, however, 
always tends to narrow their field of vision, a result which in things 
aesthetic defeats its own ends. The reason for this lies in the very 
essence of monarchy. Be his education, his surroundings, what they 
may, a monarch’s range of vision must, by the mere fact of his 
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exalted position, be limited, and certainly, as far as art is conccrned, 
the measure of his autocratic power stands in inverse ratio to the 
breadth of his mental field. The worship of tradition, the cult of 
ancestry, with which rulers are surrounded from the cradle to the 
grave, make the exposition of this theory of didactic art a dangerous, 
even a pernicious, influence on the national artistic development. 
For art, as expounded on these lines by the ruler, assumes patriotism 
and loyalty to be the highest virtues, and accordingly depends for 
its effect as much on the educatory appeal made by the subject 
represented as on the aesthetic influence of colour and form. Before 
this pompous protegée of kings, the art of every-day life, the art that 
outlines the beautiful in the things around us, must hide her head 
in oblivion. This is well brought out by the writer of a review 
appearing in the Cologne Gazette of a work published last year on 
the Emperor’s relation to art.* The reviewer says: “As the history 
“of most art-protecting princes shows, and as, indeed, by virtue of a 
“ruler’s special position, is also quite natural, he (the Emperor), like 
“his parents, primarily thinks of great monumental art, or, as he puts 
“it himself, of an ideal mission of art whereupon historical art 
“automatically places itself to the fore, while only a diminished 
“interest remains for bourgeois art or art ona small scale. The latter 
“4s not credited with the educational influence aimed at. From such 
“views results, as a matter of course, insistence on the concrete.” 


The Emperor was ever a man to plough a straight furrow, and in 
this question of art, once having set his hand to the plough, he has 
never looked back. With heart and soul he has flung himself into 
the task of executing the will of his parents. His natural inclinations 
lean towards the plastic in art. He once remarked to a sculptor 
whose studio he was visiting, “If I were not the Emperor, I should 
“like to have been a sculptor.” And in sculpture he sees the 
readiest instrument for accomplishing the artistic education of his 
people. “With this end in view he has set up throughout the length 
and breadth of his beautiful capital statues and monuments in shining 
white marble, dull gleaming bronze, or massive granite. There is 
the Sieges-Allee in the Tiergarten, an avenue containing statues of 
the forefathers of the holders of the Prussian throne. It is a cold, life- 
less place, this Sieges-Allee, recalling, with its sixteen white figures 
a side, one of the interminable avenues in Pére la Chaise. Each 
robber duke or puling princeling of those bygone days is backed by a 
marble bench surmounted by busts of prominent men of the time. 
The figures themselves are stiff and staring, like so many Prussian 
guardsmen on parade. The laying out of the avenue involved the 
sacrifice of many beautiful old trees. Their destruction gave the 
Berliner an opportunity of displaying his talents for caustic criticism, 
which the vernacular succinctly sums up in the epithet schnodrzg. 


* “Der Kaiser und die Kunst.” By Professor Paul Seidel, Director of the Hohen- 
zollern Museum and the Art Collections of the Royal Castles. (A. Schall, Berlin). 
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The unhappy Sieges-Allee is still a fertile theme for the German 
humorist, and at the time of its construction was the butt of every 
caricaturist and Couplet-Sdnger in Germany. On the terrace of the 
Berlin Schloss the Kaiser erected more statues of his ancestors, this 
time the rulers of the House of Orange, one of which statues, that 
of William III., was presented in replica to King Edward, and now 
stands in front of Kensington Palace. A charmingly situated clear- 
ing in the heart of the Tiergarten, known as the Grosser Stern, was 
disfigured by a series of utterly expressionless hunting groups in an 
impossible yellow bronze, the presentation of which, by the Berlin 
Tramway Company, was maliciously interpreted as a wisely calcu- 
lated libation to the gods who preside over concessions in the 
Prussian capital. 

The Kaiser is accustomed to indicate to the sculptor the nature 
of the statue he proposes to erect, and frequently makes radical 
alterations in the model according to his own artistic ideas. The 
‘King of Prussia has the right of putting his royal embargo on any 
monument to be erected in a public place in Berlin, and the present 
wearer of the crown does not hesitate to exercise his prerogative if 
he sees fit. It is, therefore, obvious that the muse of the sculptors 
employed by the Emperor must obey the dictates of the Imperial blue 
pencil, a condition which seems entirely incompatible with theories 
of the divine inspiration of the artist. That this censorship has a 
stultifying effect 1s not surprising. It almost invariably strangles 
that divine afflatus which alone can breathe life into the cold stone. 
Public criticism of some of the works executed in fulfilment of the 
Imperial commands is so severe as to give the impression (which 
undoubtedly prevails in some art circles in Germany) that the accept- 
ance of a commission from the Kaiser is a confession of mediocrity. 

But if in plastic art criticism of the Emperor’s tenets is general, 
in painting the antitheses are more pronounced and more acute. It 
is worth while to examine the standpoints of both camps. The 
Kaiser’s position is clear, for he has taken frequent occasion to make 
public confession of his doctrines. His views are summed up in his 
own saying: “I recognise no directions (Richtungen) in art: I 
“recognise only art, noble art.” He ruthlessly condemns what he 
regards as the self-advertising tendency of the modern school. The 
admitted aim of the Modernists to appeal to the spectator by the 
aid of impression, to reproduce the picture as it presents itself to 
the fine frenzy of the artist—the art pour 2art theory in short— 
is rejected by the Emperor as an evil growth of modern times, which 
it is his duty, as father of his people, to cut away at the roots. To 
him the rules of art are firmly established, and the art student must 
go to the Old Masters to catch the reflected light to show him the 
way to the steps of the throne, the protector of the artist. And that 
way is only reached over the beaten track of convention. 
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A classical instance of what the Emperor understands under his 
artistic ideals was recently afforded by the Loan Collection of Old 
English Masters, a notable exhibition which was the clow of last 
year’s winter season in Berlin. The distinguished and beautiful 
subjects of the Gainsboroughs, Romneys, and Reynolds, the perfec- 
tion of pose, the beauty of colouring, the warmth of the flesh 
tones, instantly inflamed the Imperial imagination. These Old 
Masters went straight home to the Kaiser’s English heart, embodying 
as they do all he considers most noble, most enlightening, in art. 
In the course of his numerous visits to the Academy of Arts, 
where the exhibition was housed, the Emperor never wearied of 
emphasising the difference between these masters of their craft and 

the: “ Modernen.” An intimate of his Majesty, one privileged to 
indulge in a little mild chaff on occasion, to whom the Kaiser 
appealed for corroboration of his glowing eulogy of Lawrence’s “ Miss 
“Elizabeth Farren,” said: “Well, sire, does it not seem to you that 
“there is a touch of Modernism . . .” The Emperor did not let 
him finish. “Don’t mention that word in my presence,” was his 
immediate rejoinder. 

Adolf von Menzel and Anton von Werner, both of them artists 

’ whose works are almost exclusively devoted to depicting the achieve- 
ments of the House of Hohenzollern and of the Prussian Army, 
found in the Emperor an appreciative.and generous Maecenas. In 
his many years of tireless toil von Menzel produced some master- 
pieces, but this cannot be said of von Werner, whose. pictures never 
rose above what they were intended to be, stirring battle scenes, and 
nothing more. It is not hard to see in what way these painters’ 
work, reviewing in the case of the former the glories of the 
Frederician era, and of the latter the bloody romance of the welding 
of the German Empire, appealed to the Kaiser. With von Werner 
the Betonung des Stofflichen, the reliance on such thrilling episodes 
as the storming of the Diippel entrenchments or the cavalry charge 
at Gravelotte results in satisfying the aesthetic demands of the 
people without calling into play or bringing out its artistic sense 
at all. 

The Modernists—and it must be remembered that the Secessionists 
form only a fragment of their number—are an aggrieved body. 
They claim for the young artist the right to free himself from the 
fetters of the past, so be it his talent impels him that way; the right 
to bring to canvas the expression of his artistic ideas unhampered 
by hide-bound tradition. They protest in the name of art against 
official ostracism of ideas that do not happen to harmonise with the 
Court view. They protest against the accusation of self-advertise- 
ment, a generalisation which might equally apply to any branch of 
the fine arts. But the “Modernen” are more aggrieved than angry. 
Their grievance is that the Emperor, in rigidly confining his mind 
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within the narrow bounds of his art doctrines, has lost touch with the 
development of German art in all its manifold departments—paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, and art industry. In the years of peace 
which have elapsed since William II. came to the throne the develop- 
ment of art has been as rapid as the progress of trade and industry. 
It is a matter of controversy whether this advance has been in the 
right direction, but by striking out for itself new roads it has shown 
the life that is within it, and has produced work that is worthy of a 
better fate than wholesale condemnation in one breath with the worst 
perpetrations of the Secession. When Kaiser Frederick died twenty 
years ago modern German art was yet in its cradle at Munich. Since 
then it has grown into a comely maid, who is enthroned at art centres 
throughout the empire, at Diisseldorf, Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, and 
Dresden. It has brought out such talents as Bécklin, Lenbach, Klinger 
and Thoma. Who that has ever seen the painting can forget the 
magic charm of Bécklin’s “ Die Insel der Toten,” the towering rock, 
the gloomy cypresses overhanging the silver pool, the secret silence 
which the painting breathes out? Is a school which can claim such 
a masterpiece as its own to languish beneath the ban of Imperial 
displeasure? That modern German art is in so thriving a condition 
is the best proof of its strength to weather the frowns from the throne. 
And that Bocklin’s pictures and Lenbach’s portraits—notably the 
latter's impressive portrait of Bismarck—are to be found in the home 
of every German of taste, in the same way that Gainsboroughs and 
Reynolds adorn the walls of so many English houses, is but another 
sign that in this question of art popular feeling runs strongly counter 
to the Emperor’s attitude. 

To be strictly fair, the line of development which modern art in 
Germany has taken is calculated to fill the man of taste with amaze- 
ment, nay, even with horror. The Germans, as a people, were never 
noted for their refinement of taste, but the orgies of inartistic licence 
revealed in the architecture, furniture designs, and sculpture of 
modern Germany are certainly an excuse for the Kaiser’s 
entransigeance. No city bears the marks of the modern movement 
more clearly than Berlin. The wave of Greco-Roman “stuccoco ” 
architecture, which, to judge by the relics seen to-day, must have 
made the London of the sixties so depressing a place to live in, did 
not sweep over Germany to nearly the same extent as it ravaged 
England. From the discreet and chaste late Renaissance style of 
Schinkel, who flourished in Berlin at the end of the eighteenth and 
beginning of the nineteenth century, there was a gradual transition 
to the ornamental, pseudo-old German house of the seventies. These 
houses are, in their turn, giving way rapidly to strange darogue 
creations which combine in their motley heterogeneousness a dozen 
styles, and might have been transported out of the pages of the 
Yellow Book. The new blocks of flats in the residential quarters of 
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Berlin, with their turrets and gables, their painted walls and green 
copper roofs, give an idea ex passant of the struggle which is now 
going on between the artistic and the bizarre in modern German art. 

Intelligent Germans who deplore the sharp antithesis existing 
between the Kaiser and the majority of German artists admit that 
the licence which is now running riot and playing havoc with German 
art must be checked, and they welcome the Emperor's efforts to 
enforce a healthy tone based on respect for convention. But they 
feel that, as in the Court scandals there was found no one in the 
Imperial extourage who had the courage to draw the Kaiser’s atten- 
tion to what all the world was saying about men in his immediate 
suite, so in this question of art“there is nobody to keep the monarch 
au courant with the talent, the real talent, which the new movement 
is producing. An enthusiast for sculpture, what does the Emperor 
know of Rodin or Meunier? Little or nothing; for the two sculptors 
are modern, almost socialistic in their art, and there is no one in the 
Emperor’s vicinity who would dare point out to this monarch, whose 
culture is so real and deep-rooted, the sublime force of “ Le Penseur ” 
or the mute eloquence of the series “Le Travail.” Of Meunier he 
can know but little, or he would have visited the wonderful exhibition 
of his works which was held in Berlin a couple of years ago. But 
Rodin and Meunier belong to the new school—éasta cosz!/ 

It is not as though art under official protection had thriven. There 
is as much, if not more, infinite rubbish exhibited at the annual 
summer Salon, held under entirely official auspices, as at the little 
collection on the Kurfiirstendamm. The monuments and statues 
with which Berlin has of. late years been so liberally endowed are, 
for the most part, stiff and ultra-conventional. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that there should be a feeling that the Kaiser’s ideals of 
art, in themselves lofty, but unchastened by contradiction and stunted 
in their growth by deprivation of the light and air of free discussion, 
have been allowed to degenerate into a mere didactic instrument. 
The introduction of the personal régime in politics has been an 
accompanying phase of the political situation in Germany for so long 
that people have become almost reconciled to it, but the interference 
of the Crown in aesthetic matters grates on the nation’s feelings the 
more for that the inclinations of the German are rather for art than 
politics. The controversy, although the first heat has slackened with 
the lapse of years, is still smouldering, and the historian will have 
to gauge its effects on the relations between Emperor and people in 
William II’s illustrious reign. 


EULENSPIEGEL. 


FOREIGN: AFFAIRS: 


Pies INTERNATIONAL: STATE SIS STIL WieSRAIs 
OF NATURE. 


LTHOUGH the first decade of the twentieth century is 
A drawing to a close, the principal political groups of the 
human race are still, in some essential respects, in as backward a 
condition as they were in the twentieth century before the Christian 
era. Now, as then, for instance, nation regulates its intercourse 
with nation by motives of self-interest, sanctioned by brute force. 
The international state continues to be a state of nature in which 
the weakness of one community is sometimes strengthened and 
protected by the co-operation of several. As the cement that holds 
political entities together,is not derived from ethics, the conception 
of nations as members of one human family is still disembodied. 
Whether in time it will call institutions into being and transform 
the dealings of Power with Power into moral relationship, it would 


be rash to prophesy. Already, however, it is evident that certain 


steps are being taken in this direction, and that rudimentary moral 
considerations, such as the necessity of keeping faith, of redeeming 
pledges, and of eschewing double-dealing, are slowly acquiring a 
degree of weight and force which would be solacing were it altogether 
independent of the military sanction behind it. The history of the 
present European crisis is a striking illustration both of the cultural 
progress that has been made since the Victorian era began and of 
the stupendous obstacles that still remain to be overcome before the 
goal can be reached. 


THE DAWN OF A NEW ERA, SOCIAL AND 
POLTTICAL. 


But the first decade of the twentieth century will perhaps be 
chiefly associated in ‘the minds of future generations with the 
break-up of the secular European structure which the forces of the 
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French Revolution vainly attempted to pull down. Since 1789 the 
operation of these forces has been intensified a thousand-fold by 
other powerful solvents, by discoveries in natural and historical 
sciences, by the utilisation of new inventions, by the continuous 
and close intercourse which steam and electricity have furthered 
among the peoples of the globe, by the wide currency thus given 
to new political and social ideas, and by the consequent rise and 
spread of democracy and of all that democracy involves. And the 
most momentous of the effects produced by this alliance of factors, 
old and new, is a universal departure from the ancient political and 
social framework and a blind groping after some more perfected 
type of community. 

Dissatisfaction with antiquated political forms is rife almost every- 
where. The halo that once encircled the heads of sovereigns has 
lost its lustre. Absolutism is dead, and even parliamentary govern- 
ment is accepted merely as a makeshift. Experiments are going on 
everywhere. Russia has definitely turned from the ways of autocracy 
and is taking slowly to constitutional methods. Persia tries to 
imitate her Slav protectress, as an incurable patient might follow 
the example of his convalescent neighbour and swallow the same 
medicines in the hope of obtaining a like result. China has inherited 
a Constitution from her one great female autocrat; but Tsi Hsi 
wisely gave her people nine years to turn it over in their minds and 
familiarise themselves with the innovation. Germany seems desirous 
of breaking with the personal régime which differs little from 
monarchy by the grace of God. Turkey has suddenly forsaken 
one-man sway for parliamentary forms and anonymous authority. 
Bulgaria is girding her loins for a struggle against the uncontrolled 
power of her foreign “Lesser Tsar,’ whose rule, in appearance 
constitutional, is in reality absolute. In a word, a process of radical 
change is everywhere going on, and its immediate effect is all the 
more painful that there is no commanding personality anywhere 
endowed with clearness of vision to foresee the next stage of the 
social evolution, or with organising talent and firm will to weld the 
constructive forces of his own nation together and impart unity and 
direction to the whole. 


THE WORLD IN TRANSITION. 


This transitional state is marked by a plethora of subversive and 
a disheartening lack of constructive elements, and in this it differs 
essentially from that anarchical condition—to which it otherwise 
bears a striking likeness—which ensued in the social, moral, and 
political spheres of the world upon the collapse of the old Roman 
Empire. The consideration formerly shown for authority—religious, 
political, social—is now undeniably on the wane, while disregard for 
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things established and hallowed by wont and tradition is gradually 
affecting the views taken of private property. Even institutions 
which Church and State still combine to preserve, such, for instance, 
as marriage, are no longer beyond the range either of criticism 
or experiment. In the British Empire the change in this respect 
may still be hardly noticeable. But in other countries it is manifest 
tc the least observant. On the decay of religious fervour and its 
manifold causes it is needless now to dwell: It may be enough to 
say that this phenomenon also is at least real, however we may be 
inclined to explain it. Religion, as our forefathers understood 1t, 
is being transformed. Even when the ecclesiastical shell is pre- 
served, the kernel has undergone a change. Ancient dogmas are 
ceasing to command belief; pious practices are discontinued as 
irksome or meaningless. Church discipline, in so far as it used to 
be felt as a real check, is now very often shaken off as a soul-fetter. 
And worst of all—if one can give ethical designations to laws of 
human development—no fresh revelation has yet been vouchsafed 
to numb the pain caused by blasted hopes, to kindle new and fruitful 
aspirations, or to restore balance and serenity to the disenchanted. 
For the aching unrest of unsatisfied souls the principal anodyne yet 
offered is beauty in art or symbolical truth in mysticism. As yet 
none of the grandiose moral or religious movements that so often 
spring up in times of ethical anarchy and social renovation has been 
started anywhere. 


THE POLITICAL MOULTING PROCESS IS UNIVERSAL. 


This moulting process, if one may so term it, is not confined to 
any one nation. Every community is undergoing it in some form 
or other, with effects that differ according to national idiosyncrasies, 
and to the forces still operative that can give a stirring impulse 
to the moral activity of each. Russia is a salient case in point. 
Study her closely and you might well say that her plight is desperate. 
Defeated by Japan; torn asunder by intestine feuds ; honey-combed 
with Socialism of the most subversive kind; devoid of capital ; 
lacking a thriving industry and enterprising trade; dependent upon 
the produce of agriculture, which is apparently on the wane; with 
drunkenness, disease, crime on the increase, demoralisation rife in 
the army and the navy, scepticism or indifference gnawing the 
vitals of the Church, and ethical laxity paralysing the generous 
impulses of her educated youth, Russia’s condition, it may be 
argued, leaves no room for hope. But a little reflection suffices to 
show that other countries are suffering from maladies which, though 
perhaps different in kind, are hardly less disquieting in their effects 
In a word, one has but to raise one’s eyes and look afield to descry 
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a series of phenomena, the contemplation of which causes one to 
take a less pessimistic view of the condition of Russia. 


FRANZ JOSEF’S, JUBILEE. 


Solacing comparisons like these may have presented themselves 
to the mind of the venerable Austrian Emperor, who has recently 
been celebrating his diamond jubilee. Sixty years ago, in the 
tempestuous days of “forty-eight,” he ascended the throne of the 
Hapsburgs, just vacated by Ferdinand I. And since then he has 
been an observant eye-witness of the wide-reaching changes alluded 
to above, and in some cases he has used his foresight and authority 
to moderate them. At the outset of his reign his Empire—and at 
that time it was usual for the Hapsburgs to regard their dominions 
as their property—-was at war with the Magyars and with the 
people of Northern Italy. Eleven years later Franz Josef was 
commanding in person the Austrian army and taking an active part 
in the memorable battle of Solferino. Lombardy was next wrested 
from his grasp. Seven years subsequently he lost Venetia, and was 
deprived of the preponderant voice which had theretofore belonged 
to the Austrian Emperor in the German Confederation. Reverses 
abroad were, as is usual in such cases, followed by failures at home, 
and the Hapsburg Empire, one and indivisible till then, was split 
im two by the Magyars, who compelled the recognition of their 
independence and the establishment of the Dual Monarchy, each 
half of which was declared constitutional. 


FRANZ-JOSEL’S CHIVALROUS LOYALTY. 


Thus kingship by the grace of God received a deadly blow in 
Austria within the first ten years of Franz Josef’s reign. From an 
absolute ruler he gradually—and under stress of cruel circumstance 
—developed into a thoroughly constitutional monarch, and ever 
since then his loyalty, even to political principles for which he 
scorns to feign affection, is deserving of the highest praise. Little 
by little the strict application of his orthodox views about the 
relations between Church and State underwent considerable modi- 
fications. There is a touch of the pathetic about the readiness with 
which he has ever subordinated his religious impulses, if not his 
convictions, to the distasteful obligations imposed by the Constitution. 
And it is to this high sense of kingly duty rather than to the 
velleities of awakening ambition that we should ascribe the 76Ze 
played by the chivalrous-minded monarch in the recent policy of 
his Foreign Secretary. 
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AUSTRIA’S CHANGING RELATIONS TOWARDS 
GERMANY. 


Again, the changing relations of the Emperor and his Govern- 
ment to Prussia and Germany were shaped by events which 
exercised a predominant influence on the course of European affairs. 
In the dispute, for instance, that turned on the Schleswig-Holstein 
succession, Franz Josef was induced by Prussia, of whose enmity 
he was keenly aware, to depart from his principle never to advocate 
the cause of a pretender against. the lawful heir to the throne. 
Later on, when—the fateful hour having struck—war broke out 
between the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs, the Austrian troops 
under Benedek suffered a sequence of telling reverses. At last 
the commander-in-chief himself besought the Kaiser to make peace 
before the worst had come to the worst. Benedek received the 
historic telegram in reply : “Impossible conclude peace. If inevitable 
“T order you effect retreat. Has a battle been fought?” This last 
sentence proved fatal. On reading it, Benedek came to the con- 
clusion that the Kaiser wished him to stake Austria’s chances on a 
decisive battle and to postpone thoughts of peace until then. And 
he accordingly took up a strong position at Kéniggriitz, and awaited 
the onslaught of the enemy. . But his army was dispersed by the 
Prussians like clouds by the storm-wind. Later on the strange fact 
was elicited that that last sentence in the telegram which had 
brought about the disaster had not been written by the Kaiser. It 
was an after-thought of his adjutant, who had’ inserted it without 
any authority. And the result was that Austria was worsted in the 
campaign and ousted from the German Confederation. 

Fate has played an extraordinary part in Franz Josef’s chequered 
career, obliging him, among other things, to take as friends and 
advisers to-day the men whom he was ready to execute as traitors 
or criminals yesterday. But in the present case he refused to abide 
by its decrees. Resolved to win back what he had lost to Prussia, 
he turned over in his mind various plans for chastising his adversary 
and compelling her to disgorge. Seeking allies for Austria, he found 
Napoleon on the look-out for enemies of Prussia, and in 1867 he 
met the French monarch, discussed with him the prospects of a 
joint campaign, and agreed in principle to make ready for it. The 
negotiations went on slowly; so, too, did the active preparations. 
But before the time fixed for the struggle had come France and 
Prussia were locked in deadly combat, during which Austria remained 
neutral. When peace was concluded the opportunity had gone for 
ever, and the resourceful Emperor had to adjust himself to the 
changed conditions. Soon afterwards friendship, which soon became 
seemingly intimate, began to be cultivated ‘between Austria and 


Germany, the mortal foes of the day before, and it is worthy of 
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note that Franz Josef’s Foreign Secretary, who was responsible for 
this new departure, was a man who, after the Hungarian Revolution 
of 1850, had been condemned to death by Austrian tribunals and 
hanged in effigy by Austrian executioners. 


Depew Oho. ARAN Z!. JOSERS BORBIGN POLICY. 


It was Franz Josef’s inflexible aim to hand down to his successors 
an Empire at least as large as that which he had inherited from his 
forefathers. To do this it was incumbent on him either to recover 
what he had lost or to acquire new territory; and as the political 
situation remained unpropitious to the realisation of the former 
design, he strove to carry out the latter. In the policy that was 
the outcome of this aspiration Andrassy played the part of the 
resourceful finder of ways and means. It was he who first sought 
in the Balkans compensation for the losses incurred in Italy. Long 
before—in the early fifties—Tsar Nicholas I. had offered Bosmia 
to Franz Josef if he would co-operate with Russia in breaking up 
the Ottoman Empire; but the proposal was declined. Capricious 
Fate brought Franz Josef together with Nicholas’ successor, 
Alexander II., in Reichstadt, where. in the course of a kindred con- 
versation a similar proposal was made, and this time accepted. 
What was offered on this occasion, however, was not the annexation 
but the occupation of Bosnia, which is a different kind of procedure. 

The Congress of Berlin was the bitter apple which produced 
discord between Austria and Russia, drew Germany and Austria- 
Hungary together, and ultimately led to the formation of the Triple 
Alliance. That Austria should have reaped where Russia had sown 
provoked a soreness between the Hapsburgs and the Romanoffs 
which has never been completely healed. The animosity was 
aggravated in 1887, when Ferdinand of Coburg donned the princely 
crown of Bulgaria against the express prohibition of Russia, and 
war between the two Empires was with difficulty prevented. But 
time and fluctuating circumstance, which convert foes into friends 
and turn affection into enmity, drew Russia and Austria somewhat 
closely together and estranged for a while the Hapsburgs from the 
Hohenzollerns. The publication of the secret treaty, known as the | 
“double insurance,” by which Germany, who had allied herself to 
Austria against Russia, had likewise bound herself to defend Russia 
against Austria, awakened that slumbering mistrust of the Hohen- 
zollerns which the Emperor had neither openly displayed nor secretly 
discarded. A meeting between Franz Josef and Nicholas II. took 
place on the banks of the Neva, an agreement was struck up about 
their respective lines of action in the Balkan Peninsula, and the 
number of their frontier troops, was accordingly diminished. Count 
Goluchowski set great store by this reciprocal cordiality, which at 
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last culminated in the Miirzsteg Convention, and which subsequently 
brought forth the Miirzsteg Programme of Reform for Macedonia. 
Count Goluchowski’s ‘successor, Baron Aehrenthal, reversed this 
policy by a sequence of acts which are so recent that it would be 
superfluous to summarise and premature to appraise them. 

Two other facts, characteristic of the venerable monarch and the 
man, deserve a place even in the briefest biographical sketch of 
Franz Josef. He has shown his profound attachment to the Holy 
See by his persistent refusal to visit the King of Italy in Rome, 
which is still, in his opinion, the patrimony of the Sovereign Pontiff. 
Yet, on the other hand, he seems to have had no hesitation in using 
his veto in the Conclave—the last veto the Church will accept— 
from which Cardinal Rampolla would in all probability have emerged 
wearing the papal tiara. Thanks to Franz Josef, Giuseppe Sarto, 
the holy but unstatesmanlike patriarch of Venice, was raised to the 
chair of St. Peter during one of the most critical periods of the 
Church’s history. 


THE AUSTRIA-HUNGARY OF FRANZ JOSEF. 


To the Victorian era in Great Britain corresponds the sixty years’ 
reign of Franz Josef in Austria. This epoch, too, has been illumined 
by a galaxy of celebrities in science, art, music, literature—lights 
not perhaps always so brilliant as those that made Victorian England 
illustrious, but workers whose names men will not willingly let 
die. The Emperor himself, in virtue of his personal charm, chivalrous 
character, and the frank simplicity of his dealings with his fellow 
men, takes a foremost place among these his distinguished con- 
temporaries. And in addition to the affection which his personal 
qualities command, he has the sympathy which awful misfortunes 
ever bespeak—misfortunes which, in his case, are comparable only 
to those of the heroes of old Greek tragedy. The sudden death 
of Prince Rudolf, the idol of his parents and the hope of his’ father- 
land; the violent end of “the most beautiful lady in Austria,” 
the Empress Elizabeth; the death of Archduke Otto in his prime ; 
the mysterious disappearance of Johann Orth, are the principal but, 
unfortunately, not the only strokes dealt to the much-suffering 
Emperor by the hand of unrelenting Fate. 

Now that his long and eventful day is wearing on to evening, 
storms as terrible as those that ushered in the dawn are heralding 
the gloaming. Sanguinary feuds of nationalities; disputes between 
the two halves of the monarchy; perilous questions of home-rule for 
Czechs and Croatians; the rise of Socialism under a leader without 
fear and without reproach; the disaffection of Bosnian Serbs and 
Bosnian Mohammedans; the heavy losses inflicted by the Turkish 
boycott on Austrian trade and industry ; the financial burden imposed 
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by the mobilising of troops on the Servian and Montenegrin frontiers ; 
the temporary loss of goodwill in Eastern and Western Europe, 
are among the signs that forebode stormy weather for the morrow. 
But it would be unfair to set down these national misfortunes to the 
debit account of the Emperor. To-day Franz Josef is known to 
pursue, even in foreign affairs, lines of action and inaction which 
are drawn not by himself alone, but with the help of officials in 
whose judgment he has confidence. Moreover, despite prophets of 
evil, the evening of all days has not yet come for Austria. Whatever 
may be said of her present foreign policy, her plight is neither 
desperate nor alarming ; nay, it will bear favourable comparison with 
that of most Continental countries. 


TURNING-POINT REACHED IN THE BALKAN CRISIS. 


A welcome turning-point in the imternational crisis conjured up 
by Baron Achrenthal’s Balkan ventures was reached on the roth of 
December. On that day Count Berchtold, the Austrian Ambassador 
in St. Petersburg, handed to the Russian Secretary of State, 
M. Izvolsky, the reply of the Vienna Foreign Office to the last 
Russian Note. The question then at issue turned apparently upon 
a matter of principle, and in the negotiations respecting it the two 
Governments represented five other Powers besides themselves, 
Austria speaking for Germany, while Russia voiced the opinions and 
wishes of Great Britain, Turkey, France and Italy. The point in 
dispute was whether at the coming Conference the incorporation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, as well as the problems which that act 
has rendered acute, should be freely discussed. Russia, representing 
the group of five Powers, contended that the Conference, if this 
question of the two provinces were ruled out, would resemble the play 
of “Hamlet” with the part of the Prince of Denmark omitted. For 
the avowed aim and object of the international assembly was to 
discuss the infringement of the Treaty of Berlin involved in Baron 
Aehrenthal’s one-sided interpretation of it. Other topics* would 
noe doubt also have to be dealt with there. But to exclude this one 
would be to render the Conference nugatory. Baron Aehrenthal, 
on the other hand, argued with some force that Europe had confided 
the two provinces to Austria-Hungary to be administered without 
any limitation as to jurisdiction or duration, and that the monarchy 
had sacrificed much blood and money in effecting the occupation and 
bettering the material and cultural condition of the people. If, 
therefore, at the Congress of Berlin, Europe had no intention to 
withdraw the mandate after the lapse of a number of years, a fortiorz, 
no such intention could be harboured now that the two provinces 
had cost Austria-Hungary so much money and so many lives. The 
very utmost that could be theoretically aimed at even by sanguine 
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politicians would be ‘the restoration of the satus guo ante. And 
this was impossible. In the first place, it would effect no real change 
in the relations between Austria-Hungary and the two provinces, 
and would therefore bring no satisfaction to Slavs or Turks; and 
secondly, it would put such a slight upon the Hapsburg monarchy 
that the alternative of war would be unhesitatingly preferred. It 
followed from this that no useful purpose would be served by a 
discussion to which speeches inspired by emotion and delivered on 
the spur of the moment might at any moment give a sudden turn 
that would oblige Austria’s delegates to quit the hall of debates 
and their Government to wipe out in blood a mortal affront. Doubt- 
less the international status of Bosnia and Herzegovina was now 
essentially different from what it had been; that, however, was the 
only change made by the act of incorporation; and it was also the 
only subject which Austria-Hungary could not submit to lay before a 
Conference. The humiliation involved in unfettered debates on this 
question would be more than any great Power could brook. Such 
was Austria’s case. 


RUSSIA’S CASE ‘AGAINST AUSTRIA. 

But Russia insisted. She cited as precedent her own case during 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. In that year Prince Gortchakoff 
declared that he was no longer able to regard the Black Sea clause 
of the Treaty of Paris as binding upon Russia, because the conditions 
under which it had been agreed to had undergone an essential 
change. In reality this was a one-sided abrogation of a treaty, 
and it was resolved upon solely because the opportunity appeared 
favourable and the Russian Chancellor was eager to utilise it. Lord 
Granville remonstrated, and invoked the sacredness of international 
obligations and other obvious arguments. Gortchakoff replied that 
the co-Signatories had infringed other stipulations of the Treaty, 
which they had found irksome, and that what was meet for one 
Power ought to be proper for another. Lord Granville, however, 
returned to the charge again and again, and finally proposed to 
summon an International Conference. And to this Gortchakoff 
assented. Now this case of Russia in 1870 and that of Austria- 
Hungary in 1908 were, it was contended, on all fours. But on this 
historical line of reasoning Baron Aehrenthal joined issue with 
M. Izvolsky, and pointed out that the Conference which assembled 
in London in January, 1871, was the flimsiest of diplomatic fictions, 
devised for the sole purpose of saving the faces of England, Austria, 


_and Turkey. Was it not a fiction, for instance, he urged, when 


Lord Granville assumed that the delegates would meet for the 
purpose of taking into consideration Russia’s reguest to have the 
obnoxious clause abolished, seeing that she had already abrogated 
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it herself, and was minded to abide by her act, and prepared to take 
the consequences of it? Was it not also a fiction when the dele- 
gates, whose award was a foregone conclusion, were politely assumed 
to be free to come to any decision that an unbiassed study of the 
data might seem to impose? Truly, if the two cases were parallel, 
argued Baron Aehrenthal, it was but fair that the second should 
be dealt with in the same way as the first. Austria and the other 
Signatories of the Treaty of Berlin could then meet on common . 
ground, for in this case the Conference would be planned. on the | 
model of the Conference of London, and behave as an assembly 
whose functions, purely formal, would be confined to the registration 
of the act incorporating Bosnia and Herzegovina in the Empire of 
the Hapsburgs. Russia and her friends declined to entertain the 
suggestion implied in this argument; and Austria-Hungary per- 
sisted in refusing to agree to the summoning of a Conference unless 
the clause in the programme dealing with Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were first struck out. 


AP, OQURSTION: .OF “PRINCIPLE: 15. sRE DUCE Dat On ene 
QUESTION OF FORM. 


Now, in the eyes of Russia and her friends, the elimination of 
this clause seemed tantamount to the entire suppression of the one 
question for the settlement of which the delegates were to be 
summoned. In other words, it was a matter not of form only but 
of principle that now divided the Powers, and a principle which all 
the five Powers were keenly anxious to maintain. For, if the act 
of incorporation were ruled out of the programme, the violation of 
the sacredness of treaties, which Great Britain, France, and Italy 
were mainly concerned to vindicate, would be left unexpiated, the 
interests of the Slav races, which Russia took to heart, would be 
ignored, and Turkey's moderate demands would go unheeded. 
M. Izvolsky therefore refused to give way. After this there was 
a long pause, during which the massing of ‘the troops, the calling 
up of reserves, the transport of munitions of war and other prepara- 
tions for a campaign challenged and received the attention of the 
public. The boycott, too, of Austrian exports to Turkey was 
spreading and growing more severe. The losses thus inflicted on 
the Austrian producer and middle-man increased. Public opinion 
in the Hapsburg monarchy began to veer round. People’s minds 
were filled with misgiving about the wisdom of Baron Aehrenthal’s 
deeds of emprise, and rumours were spread that the Emperor him- 
self was becoming uneasy in mind. 

At last the new note was drafted in Vienna, forwarded to St. 
Petersburg on 10th December, and delivered to M. Izvolsky. It 
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constituted an indirect answer to the objection that Austria’s pro- 
gramme would thwart the object of the Conference, and an implicit 
denial of the allegation that the Powers had joined issue on a 
question of principle. Baron Aehrenthal would now agree to have 
every clause in the programme discussed, and thoroughly discussed, 
by the Powers. All he asked was that dangerous surprises should 
be made impossible, and this could be done only by having recourse 
to a somewhat clumsy kind of machinery, by requesting the central 
Governments to give expression to their criticisms and suggestions 
in the customary form of notes'from Foreign Office to Foreign 
Office. In this way a question of principle was reduced to a matter 
of form; free preliminary discussion was provided for, and the scope 
of the Conference so narrowed that the delegates would give a 
solemn sanction to resolutions carefully weighed and unanimously 
agreed upon in advance by all the Powers that had signed the Treaty 
of Berlin. 


M, IZVOLSKY AND. HiIS« CRITICS. 


In Russia and Austria this fresh departure was welcomed not only 
as a basis for further negotiations, but as an omen favourable to 
the cause of peace, and therefore also to that of justice. It was 
likewise construed in the former country as a distinct advantage 

gained by Russian diplomacy on an all-important matter of principle. 
_ And for this view there is undoubtedly much to be said. One might 
go further and affirm that M. Izvolsky had not only won a point 
from Baron Aehrenthal, but scored a success over his relentless 
critics at home. Russians—or, at any rate, those Russians whose 
views on foreign relations trickle down unfiltered to the intelligent 
classes of the nation—have long been clamouring for a spirited 
national policy. They strongly disapprove of much that the Tsar’s 
Secretary of State is assumed to have done, and they miss a good 
deal that, in their opinion, he ought to have undertaken. For 
example, when answering Baron Aehrenthal’s apparently speculative 
query at Buchlau last autumn, he ought not to have hinted that 
Russia would not go to war for Bosnia and Herzegovina—as if the 
ex-ambassador at the Court of the Tsar needed to be told this in 
words. Again, M. Izvolsky is blamed for not having lodged a 
strongly-worded protest against the act of incorporation the moment 
it became known. In a word, it was his duty as Russia’s repre- 
sentative to strike out a frankly Russian policy, and he is severely 
blamed for having failed in this. 


BARON AEHRENTHAL’S VIEW OF PANSLAVISM. 


To one who surveys the situation dispassionately and critically 
these strictures may well seem rooted in a misapprehension of the 
trend of events and in a wrong reading of their potentialities. It is 
a strange error, for instance, to assume that Baron Aehrenthal in his 
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Balkan enterprise made a leap in the dark. One should never count 
upon one’s adversary proving a fool. The least one can give the 
Austrian Minister credit for is a thorough knowledge of the factors 
of the problem as they existed before he crossed the Rubicon. And 
looked at in the light of results his scheme is seen to have made due 
allowance for them all. That he missed the boycott of Austrian 
imports into Turkey is merely another way of saying that he was 
not a prophet as well as a statesman. Much more to the point is the 
eriticism that when harbouring the plan of absorbing Bosnia and 
Herzegovina and boitling up the southern Slavs for all time, he 
should have been incautious enough prematurely to forfeit Russia’s 
good will and provoke her intense hostility by unfolding such a 
relatively petty scheme as the Sandjak Railway. But it is by no 
means certain—and I for my part decline to believe without proof— 
that the Austrian Foreign Secretary had conceived the idea of so 
soon incorporating the two provinces when he set about obtaining 
the concession for the Sandjak line. 

In all probability it was the promulgation of the Turkish Constitu- 
tion, and a lively sense of certain of its consequences, that first 
inspired the Austrian Minister with the idea of converting the 
powers delegated by Europe to administer the two provinces into 
the rights of full ownership. Another alleged miscalculation made 
by Franz Josef’s Secretary of State consisted, say his censors, in the 
erroneous view he took of Panslavism, which he obviously left out of 
account altogether. This indictment, however, will be found on 
careful investigation to be as flimsy as the other. During his stay 
in Russia as Austrian Ambassador, Baron Aehrenthal saw nothing 
to suggest that the quiescence of Panslavism was the result of 
slumber rather than of natural death. On the contrary, the old 
Slavonic movement was assumed to have disappeared together with 
the patriotic Aksakoff, who violently denounced the Berlin Treaty 
as the death-blow to the Servian race, and took Alexander III. to 
task for having agreed toit. This view is held in Russia by numbers of 
observant and patriotic politicians, some of whom are men of high 
standing in the Empire. I am personally acquainted with more than 
one who told Baron Aehrenthal, and with others who would tell him 
if they were questioned, that the Slavophile worship ceased because 
all its idols were pulled down and shattered and its temple was 
bereft of gods. The high priests of that political sect—Khomyakoff, * 
Aksakoff, Samarin, pursued three ideals, which constituted the 
essence of the Slavophile creed. Eastern orthodoxy in religion, 
autocracy in politics, and village communism, together with all that 
that involves in the gocial order. Of these three ideals, orthodoxy has 
been given up by the leaders and abandoned by the Government 
which promulgated liberty of conscience. Autocracy received its 
death-blow on the 17-30 October, 1905, when representative institu- 
tions were bestowed on the nation; and village communism is now 
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being uprooted by the Imperial Government working hand in hand 
with the Imperial Duma. And since those ideals have disappeared, 
—Russian politicians go on to remark,—none others have taken their 
places. 

Moreover, there is neither unity among the Slavs nor even union. 
Ask the Poles what they feel about Russia, or the Serbs what they 
think about the Croats, the Ruthenians how they are disposed 
towards the Poles, or the Bulgarians how much affection they cherish 


for the Serbs. Manifestly Panslavism is dead, not sleeping. It 


died with Aksakoff, and what is now parading under the old colours 
merits another name. Those are the opinions which Baron 
Aehrenthal, as Austrian Ambassador in Russia, heard over and over 
again in St. Petersburg from the lips of well-informed and influential 
Russians. And everything that he then saw around him bore them 
out. Accordingly he concluded that he might venture to act upon 
them, and results have not deceived him. Or will it be maintained 
that the Bulgaria of the “Lesser Tsar” is conducting herself like a 
loyal Slav nation? 

However this may be, there seems no reason to doubt that Russia’s 
attitude—by which I mean the wisest course she could take under 
the given conditions—was as clear to Baron Aehrenthal as to M. 
Izvolsky. For there cannot be two competent opinions on the 
subject. Bluff, therefore, would have harmed the Slav cause in lieu 
of helping it. For if the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs had 
intimated to Baron Aehrenthal, at Buchlau, that Russia would not 
tolerate the definitive incorporation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, one 
of two things must have ensued. His Austrian confrere, knowing 
how things really stood, would have quietly made ready for war, or 
else would have enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing Russia eat her 
own words. And neither alternative would have redounded to 
Russia’s well-being or credit. 


M. IZVOLSKY AND THE RUSSIAN GAMBIT. 


In diplomacy, as in chess, a good game is sometimes opened with 
a gambit, the player sacrificing something of lesser value in order 
to gain an advantage of greater worth. Now M. Izvolsky’s initial 
tactics may aptly be described as just such a gambit. His natural 
course would have been precisely that which his Slav critics blame 
him for having neglected to take, namely, to put Russia forward as 
the protectress of the Slavs, to lodge a vigorous protest against the 
retention of the two Slav provinces and to advance certain definite 
claims. 

It is only fair to take it for granted that M. Izvolsky saw very 
clearly that this was the natural line to follow, because he also per- 
ceived, what was then much less clear, that to follow it would have 
been ruinous from almost every point of view. Once Russia took 
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her stand on national or racial interests, she would thereby have 
separated herself from the other European States without whose 
co-operation she could effect nothing. When I surmised that Baron 
Aehrenthal had foreseen and provided for every contingency except 
the boycott in Turkey, I may possibly have been mistaken in one 
particular. He may perhaps have believed, or, at any rate, he may 
have hoped, that Russia would openly espouse the cause of the Slavs, 
and in the capacity of their protectress file her pleadings against the 
absorption of the two provinces. Now had she done this she would 
have found herself alone, and France, Great Britain, Turkey and 
Italy might have felt tempted or obliged to follow her example, and 
formulate each one her particular demands. What she did was to 
divest herself, for the time being, of her Slav costume and appear 
in European garb as the representative of Europe or of five great 
Powers of Europe. And by taking this course she scored a point. 

Between gaining a point and winning the game, however, there is 
a big difference. And the diplomatic game can hardly be said to 
have begun yet. Baron Aehrenthal has made a welcome concession 
and all Europe is glad. But the point ceded does not touch the 
pith of the matter. If he has agreed to allow discussion among the 
Powers about the incorporation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, he has 
not swerved by a hair’s breadth from his main position that the 
Conference shall deal with it only as an accomplished and irrevocable 
fact. Not only will the delegates not be permitted to call Austria- 
Hungary to account, but the preliminary discussion among the Powers 
must also be kept well within the bounds of actuality. Thus no pro- 
posal aiming at a change in the status guo of the two provinces will 
be entertained by the Austrian Government. True this is not 
expressly stated in the note of the 8th of December, but it is well 
understood by all Europe. The storm-clouds, therefore, have not yet 
been dispelled; they only appear to be slowly drifting into the 
distance. Meanwhile, negotiations can go on. And that alone 
connotes a great gain for the cause of peace. 


RUSSIAZ-ACCEPLTS THE AUSERIAN (PROPOSAL. 


Very soon after this the next phase of the negotiations was 
reached; but not quite so soon as the world imagined. On the 
15th and 16th December a section of the European Press was 
the victim of a curious mystification, the origin of which 
has not yet been cleared up. A number of serious journals through- | 
out the world announced that the Russian answer to Austria’s pro- 
posal had been presented on Tuesday, 15th December, between 
four and five o’clock in the afternoon. And a synopsis of the contents 
of this interesting document was thrown in. As a matter of fact, 
the note was not presented on the 15th nor on the 16th. On 
Thursday, the 17th December, it was handed to Count Berchtold, 
who at once transmitted it to Vienna. 
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In this communication the Russian Foreign Office gives a formal 
frigid assent to the tardy proposal for preliminary discussion 
embodied in Austria’s last note. It dwells upon certain disadvan- 
tages that will necessarily result from this roundabout fashion of 
exchanging opinions, and it fears that discussion will be slow and 
progress meagre. It goes on to explain that if, in spite of these 
drawbacks, Russia is willing to accept the proposal as a way out of 


the difficulty, it is partly because she recognises that this cumber- 


some mechanism excludes the dangers that might lurk in impas- 
sioned speeches delivered at the Conference, and also largely because 
the fundamental principle enunciated by M. Izvolsky at the very 
outset will now be adequately safeguarded. This principle may be 
paraphrased somewhat as follows: The problem of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina is European in its character, and cannot, therefore, be 
definitely solved unless and until it has been freely gone into by the 
Powers that were parties to the Treaty of Berlin, and also unless 
the settlement come to has received the assent of all those Powers. 


He AUSTRIAN. “ACHILEES (HEEL. 

The course which negotiations will now take is clear. Austria 
will, by this time, have intimated to the other interested States her 
willingness to have the Bosnian question argued out before the 
Conference is summoned. Each Power will reply intimating its 
readiness to avail itself of the opportunity. And then the 
Chancelleries will set to work and cover reams of foolscap with ink. 
How long this underground tournament will continue it is impossible 
to foretell. The Conference will not be summoned until it is over. 
Thus Austria has it in her power—were she so disposed—to keep 
up the polemic for months or even years. But she is not bent on 
procrastination. Were it otherwise the Turkish boycott would act 
as a strong deterrent. As yet, this drastic reprisal shows no signs 
of abatement. 

The Boycott Committee proclaim that Austrian imports will 
neither be purchased in the Empire nor landed from steamers until 
such a settlement of the Bosnia and Herzegovina dispute as Turkey 
deems reasonable has been reached. And if that decision be upheld, 
it is not unlikely that all differences between Austria-Hungary, backed 
by Germany on the one hand, and Turkey, supported by the remain- 
ing four States on the other hand, will be speedily composed. For 
Austrian economic interests in Turkey which are now being gravely 
impaired are the Achilles’ heel of Baron Aehrenthal’s venture. 
Everything else he had foreseen and made allowance for. The 
tabooing of Austrian wares was the one unknown quantity which 
when it appeared began to upset his calculations. Remove the 
boycott with its deterrent effects, and Austria can afford to wait 
almost any length of time for the turn of the tide. The dissatisfac- 
tion of the Signatories of the Berlin Treaty would not last for ever. 
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It would give place to resignation in a twelvemonth, or two years, 
or five. Meanwhile none of them would plunge Europe into a war 
for the sake of undoing a mere paper and ink modification of the 
status of the two provinces. That would be a translation into inter- 
national politics of the old theological feud about one little letter of 
a word. But now the Achilles’ heel is exposed to Paris’ arrow, 
Austria-Hungary cannot afford to wait. 


AVUSERIA'S: POSITION AT. THE OUTSET: AND? LATER. 


Hitherto Austria’s attitude might have been put into some such 
words as these. “We have incorporated Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
“prompted by our national interests and by our solicitude for the 
“welfare of the inhabitants. We hold that in doing this we also 
“acted in the spirit if not the letter of the Treaty of Berlin, and we 
“are, therefore, resolved not only to keep what we have taken, but 
“to decline all discussion of our policy. Discussion is useless 
“because we are convinced by arguments, the force of which cannot 
“be weakened, and we are swayed by considerations the most 
“weighty that can be conceived. Therefore reasoning and suasion 
“would be powerless to move us. There is but one way of effectually 
“unravelling the tissue we have woven—with the point of the 
“sword. And we know full well that no Power in Europe will 
“unshgeathe the sword for this purpose: in fact, we took this into 

“account before setting to work.” 

That was approximately Baron Aehrenthal’s position at the 
outset. There were, then, but two extremes, one of which the five 
malcontent Powers seemingly had to choose xolens volens: accep- 
tance of the acomplished fact or a sanguinary and unprofitable war. 

_ And as it was certain that they would shrink from the latter, it was 
natural to infer that they would resign themselves to the former. 
But now that the boycott has begun, there are three possible courses 
open to the five Powers: assent to the accomplished fact; refusal to 
recognise the incorporation of the provinces on the one hand, and the 
maintenance of the Turkish boycott of Austrian goods on the other ; 
and war. The tables thus turned, the five Governments can now 
look as composedly on the second of these contingencies as Austria- 
Hungary formerly looked upon indefinite delay. It is manifest, then, 
that the international situation has changed materially since the 
principle of refusing to purchase or to carry Austrian goods was 
first vigorously applied in Turkey. 


HOW THE: BOYCOTT: “WORKS. 


A bloodless war is thus being waged, an economic campaign, 
during which the aggressive belligerent acquires powerful allies 
within the enemy’s gates. Austrian merchants grumble at Baron 
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Aehrenthal’s costly policy. For enormous sums of money are drawn _ 
away from the pockets of Austrian producers or Austrian middle- 
men, who, Pere cry out against the primary cause of their 
misfortunes. 

During the first half of November Turkey placed an order for 300 
millions of rifle cartridges, worth nearly two millions sterling, with 
German firms in Berlin and Carlsruhe. Now the greatest part of 
that order was originally destined to be given to an Austrian frm, 
in Hirtenberg, near Vienna, and in Hungarian Altenburg. And 
that is but one of many analogous cases. Even orders already 
placed with Austrian and Hungarian firms have been cancelled. 
Other orders that were executed could not be completed because the 
hammals or porters in Constantinople, Smyrna, Salonika, and else- 
where, obstinately refused even for heavy bribes to carry the goods 
from the vessels to the shore. Steamers came, cast anchor and left 
unladen. The Austrian textile industry, which was already sorely 
pressed owing to the sharp competition of Italian manufactures, has 
been especially hard hit. The Austrian-Lloyd also feels painfully the 
losses inflicted by the prohibition, because it had already to contend 
with financial embarrassments, from which it was emerging hopefully, 
when the economic bolt from the blue of the political firmament fell, 
dealing it a stunning blow. 

It is not to be wondered at, under such conditions, that a number 
of spokesmen of the commercial and industrial interests of the Dual 
Monarchy should have recently called on Baron Aehrenthal and 
besought him to devise some speedy and efficacious remedy. But 
diplomatic, machinery was useless, and none other could be set in 
motion by the Austrian Foreign Minister. But he forwarded 
instructions to his Ambassador in Constantinople to make energetic 
representations to the Porte. And the Marquis Pallavicini responded 
with promptitude. He first tried persuasion and, failing that, had 
recourse to threats. Unless the boycott were discontinued he 
would take his departure from Constantinople on indefinite leave 
ef absence and the negotiations would then be broken off sine die. 


DIPLOMACY VERSUS BOYCOTT. 


But boycotting is a practice which eludes the devices of diplomacy. 
Under the old 7végzme it could have been checked almost in a day. 
Then the guilds were amenable to coercion and the police had no 
qualms of conscience about applying it. But under the new reign 
of freedom, the hold of the authorities on such popular movements 
is slight and slippery. An arbitrary order would be ignored; insist- 
ence would be met by a more rigorous taboo, and the last state of 
the Austrian exporter would be worse than the first. The Grand 
Vizier, however, manfully did what he could. He requested those 
who were believed to be promoting the movement to withdraw 
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their prohibition. But they refused. They did more. Supporting 
' their attitude by argument they advertised the fact that they were 
administering condign chastisement to Austria-Hungary, familiarised 
the common people with their reasons, and gave encouragement to 
those who wavered. They pointed out that if boycotting constituted 
a breach of international comity, the annexation of the two provinces 
was a much more serious infringement of it. And yet the Foreign 
Office in Vienna did not hesitate to perpetrate it. They went on to 
say that if Turkey were as powerful a nation as Great Britain or 
France, the Austrian Government would not have attempted to 
bring diplomatic pressure to bear upon her citizens. What right 
have the authorities, home or foreign, to tell a porter which goods 
he shall carry and. which he shall leave, or to meddle with the self- 
sacrificing resolve of the cabman or the carpenter who pays four- 
pence in lieu of two-pence for his sugar because he refuses the 
Austrian article, which is one hundred per cent. cheaper? Against 
such phenomena the Marquis Pallavicini was powerless. 

Baron Aehrenthal’s next experiment was equally unsuccessful. 
He endeavoured to supply powerful motives to the Ottoman Govern- 
ment and nation to move them to break up the Boycott League. 
Congruously with this design he declined to re-open political negotia- 
tions until the prohibition to purchase Austrian goods was with- 
drawn. But the Leaguers were unmoved. Thus it looked as 
though Austria, and not Turkey, would be the loser if this course 
were persisted in. Baron Aehrenthal drew the practical consequence 
from the lesson, and the Marquis Pallavicini received instructions 
tc remain at his post. Then, in an official note, Austria demanded 
compensation for the losses inflicted on her trade and industry by 
the boycott, on the ground that it was a national movement. But 
the effect of this informal threat as a deterrent was nil. At last 
the idea occurred to the Austrian Tobacco Monopoly to consider the 
advisability of boycotting Turkish tobacco in Austria and Hungary, 
where twenty million francs worth are sold every year. This 
measure would, it is affirmed, throw three hundred thousand men 
out of employment in Macedonia. At present the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, which has persistently assured the Austrian Ambassador that 
it has neither hand nor part in the boycott, has agreed to employ 
the porters of the custom-house to carry Austrian imports from the 
lighters to the shore. And with this fruitless concession Baron 
Aehrenthal will have to be content for the present. 


THE QUINTUPLE UNION. 


The boycott was one obstacle to a settlement which the Austrian 
Government worked hard to surmount. Another was the solidarity 
of the malcontent Powers. From the outset the five States whose 
indignation was aroused by Baron Aehrenthal’s arbitrary way with 
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the Treaty, held together and made common cause. This was a 
surprise to many. It would have been more natural and less 
efficacious for them to condemn Austria’s move each one for reasons 
of its own. And these tactics would have suited Austria admirably. 
Instead of this, however, they struck out the much more effective 
course of leaving particular grievances in abeyance, vindicating the *— 
sacredness of treaty obligations, and demanding a Conference at 
which every objection and every claim might have a hearing. To 
these tactics Austria’s note of the 8th of December is a brilliant 
counter-move, inasmuch as it not'only keeps the discussion down 
to the dead level of diplomatic dulness, but also tends to dissolve 
the quintuple union. But the Powers, aware that the secret of their 
strength is solidarity, seem determined to persevere as far as possible 
in the procedure they adopted from the first. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that as yet the burning fire- 
brands have only been removed somewhat further from the powder 
magazine—but not extinguished. Between Austria and her five 
accusers quite a number of thorny questions have yet to be handled ; 
and as yet all that has been achieved is to insure them against 
quarrelling on some flimsy side issue. But even that is a great gain. 
For no Power will deliberately do aught calculated to provoke a 
war in order to change the status of Bosnia and Herzegovina. And 
as, during the impending negotiations, every word and expression 
will be carefully weighed before being employed, one dangerous 
source of the unexpected is safely sealed up. On the other hand, 
it should be borne in mind that the whole Near Eastern problem 
is now about to be unrolled, and that untoward accidents may occur 
at any moment and precipitate matters in the Balkan Peninsula. 


TURKEY'S ‘CAUSE TAKES PRECEDENCE OVER’ ALL 
m Od ERS, 


If hitherto the sacredness of international obligations has been the 
cement that kept the five Powers together, Turkey’s interests will 
become their rallying point during the decorous exchange of views 
that is shortly about to begin. And that is natural. For Bosnia and 
Herzegovina formed an integral part of that Empire, and would 
probably still form an integral part of it to-day if Europe had not 
confided the administration of the two provinces to Austria-Hungary. 
Down to the act of incorporation Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
Ottoman provinces. International law still calls them Ottoman 
provinces to-day. Under what conditions, in return for what con- 
siderations, will that law be modified by the Powers? Five of them 
answer: “Turkey has the right, to speak first. Her interests have 
“been affected more seriously than those of any other Power, and 
“it is for her, therefore, to draw up a statement of claim which we 
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“will endorse as far as possible. Austria cannot gainsay the fact 
“that the time and the manner in which the provinces were 
“incorporated were calculated to embitter the national amour propre 
“of Turkey.” Statesmen whose opinions rank high have assured 
me that Austria might have attained her end much more easily, 
and certainly more cheaply, by consulting the Signatories of the 
Berlin Treaty before attempting to annex the provinces. And | 
believe they are right. It is unlikely that Turkey will now be 
satisfied by Austria’s agreeing to a rise in the customs tariff of the 
Ottoman Empire or even helping to float a new Turkish loan. The 
least that will be accepted is that in addition to these concessions. 
she will assent to the wishes of the Ottoman Government in the 
matter of foreign post offices and capitulations, and also take over 
a fair quota of the Ottoman debt. 


THE OPENING OF THE TURKISH PARLIAMEN& 


The Turkish Parliament, which assembled at last on Thursday, 
December 17th, may be expected to throw some light on this 
aspect of the international tangle, as well as on much else that 
closely concerns Europe. 

Like every foregoing phase in the marvellous revolution, the 
inauguration of the Ottoman Parliament was a brilliant success. 
No hitch, no contretemps, was noticeable anywhere. The exsemble 
Jeft nothing to be desired. One would not willingly have missed 
Abdul Hamid’s familiar figure from the pageant. The Sultan played 
his part to perfection, and amply justified the reliance placed upon 
him by the Young Turkish Committee, which will now presumably 
emerge from the obscurity of anonymous existence, and work in 
the light of day. The skill with which the elections were organised 
and carried out, despite serious difficulties, calls for high praise. It 
was impossible to provide for every contingency, and much was 
overlooked. When, for instance, the Constitution of 1876 was 
renewed, a number of important details were forgotten, such, for 
instance, as the need of an electoral law. But the Young Turks 
were equal to the emergency. An old bill on the subject, drafted 
more than 30 years ago, but never passed, was quickly galvanised 
into life. Electoral lists were next prepared at enormous pressure 
and under formidable difficulties. “There was no census, no statistics, 
no trustworthy data anywhere. To give one an idea of the tangled 
skein that resulted, I may say that in some electoral districts of the 
capital lists were posted on the walls in Turkish characters, containing 
the names of over twenty thousand electors, which the male 
inhabitants were expected to scrutinise, each one in quest of his 
ewn name. Over twenty thousand! And surnames in Turkey, 
it should be remarked, are by no means general. As numbers of 
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people have none at all, the task of identifying oneself, although 
somewhat simplified by the designation of the trade or calling of 
each elector, was provokingly arduous. 


THE FIRST PACIFIC STRUGGLE OF NATIONALITIES 
AND CREEDS. 


The Legislature consists of two houses: the Senate, whose mem- 
bers are nominated by the Sultan, and the Chamber of Deputies, 
of whom there is one to every 50,000 souls. It was computed in 
the beginning that this system would give about 120 deputies to the 
Chamber, that being the number returned in the days of Midhat 
Pasha. But there was a miscalculation either in 1877 or in 1908, 
for instead of 120 there are 250 deputies, and they cannot be 
properly accommodated in the hall erected thirty-two years ago 
for less than half that number. 

As in all, electoral campaigns, a good deal of dissatisfaction was 
provoked and displayed during the struggle of Ottoman parties. 
Religion, nationality, and politics divided the groups and united the 
individuals. In politics Conservatives coped with Liberals; in 
religion Moslems contended with Christians; and on racial or 
national lines Slav grappled with Turk, Greek joined issue with 
both; while Jew, Arab, Albanian, Armenian supported each one 
his own nationality. Turks and Armenians, however, were in 
many cases staunch allies. Out of the 250 deputies elected only 
40 are said to be Christians. The political line of cleavage appears 
to have resulted in the return of 100 Young Turkish Unionists and 
ebout 50 Young Turkish Home-Rulers, under the leadership of 
Prince Sabah Eddin, whose following will probably be jconsiderably 
swelled by the accession of all the Greeks, some Syrians, and a few 
Arabs. The bulk of the Arabs, however, who are reported to 
number about sixty, will, in all probability, form a party of their 
own, and a party of which, if I may judge by what certain of their 
members told me the other day in Constantineple, a good deal 
more will yet be heard. They largely outnumber the Turks in the 
Empire. The Arabs make no secret of the fact that they consider 
themselves superior to the ruling race intellectually, physically, 
ethically; and they mean to assert their superiority. Already they 
object to the name of Turkey, or even Ottoman Empire, and they 
will soon insist on calling the realm the “Empire of the East.” 
Another significant demand of the Arab Committee will be that they 
shall be represented in the Cabinet by two ministers taken from 
their national group. They seek to justify this demand by an 
appeal to numbers: there are at most thirteen million Turks all 
told, they say, among the Sultan’s subjects to-day, whereas there 
are no less than 25 million Arabs. 
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ROCKS AHEAD! THE PRINCIPLE OF NATIONALITY. 


To my mind velleities or strivings of this nature are more 
significant, as omens of the future of the new Empire, than the 
electoral returns, ministerial changes and political manifestoes of the 
past three months. The principle of nationality, I fear, will prove 
the bane of regenerate Turkey, and there seems to be no remedy 
available. The one point respecting which all the nationalities are 
united is the necessity of remaining disunited. The cecumenical 
Patriarch of the Greeks, Joachim III, told me some weeks ago 
that neither he nor his people would, under any conditions, 
forego one iota of their national privileges’ And against the 
cogent reasons which he then adduced for this attitude I had nothing 
to urge. A few days later the Armenian Patriarch, Mgr. Izmirlian, 
in the course of a conversation I had with him on the nationality 
problem, made an analogous declaration in the name of his people. 
And I surmise that the Sheikh-Ul-Islam or,. at any rate, the orthodox 
heads of the Moslems, would not be slow to insist on the maintenance 
of the Shariat for the Mussulman population, that is on the perpetua- 
tion of a high boundary wall round orthodox Moslems. 

' And the jogical outcome of this dangerous principle, as we see it 
embodied in the privileges of various Christian peoples on the one 
hand, and the privileges of the Moslems on the other, is clearly 
discerned by the Arabs, who now ask that two deputies of 
their race shall have portfolios in the Cabinet. The principle 
of nationality must take precedence over parliamentary govern- 
ment. A similar conclusion has presumably been drawn by 
Prince Sabah Eddin, who would fain bestow autonomy on the 
nationalities and substitute a federal system of administration 
for the Unionist Central Government. Doubtless all these con- 
tradictories may be reconciled in the end. But I confess I cannot 
shake off my conviction that so long as the principle of nationality 
continues to be worshipped as it now is, there will be, can be, no 
vigorous political organism. As well strive to twist a serviceable 
rope of sand, as to fashion a compact nation, one and indivisible, 
out of a number of self-centred nationalities for which the Legislature 
may not issue one and the same code of laws nor the State insist on 
the use of the same official language. Shortly before the opening 
of Parliament a member of the Young Turkish Committee, in his 
official capacity, visited an assembly of newly-elected deputies of 
Arab race, gathered together in Constantinople. They conversed 
in their own tongue only. The Turkish delegate delivered pn 
address,. telling them that after the opening of Parliament all 
Mohammedan members of the House would be expected to throw 
aside their local and racial distinctions and fraternise. But the 
Arabs demurred: “Throw aside our Arabic language in favour of 
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“Turkish?” one of them exclaimed. “ Never,” shouted all. There 
is an ominous ring about this word uttered there and then. The 
Turks have wrought a sequence of miracles during the past few 
months, and they have acquired the right to be hopeful, One more 
wonder, by far the most difficult of all, still remains to be performed : 
the change of ethnic discord into harmony. The angels in heaven 
are said to have attempted a similar but easjer task, and failed. 
Will the Young Turks be more successful ? 
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CHRISTMAS AND THE ELDER GODS. 


HERE is a peculiar charm about the Christmas season that 
cannot with justice be primarily attributed to the fact that 

the Birthday of our Lord has given a name and a new significance 
to the central days of mid-winter. It probably would be truer to 
say that these days were chosen for the Christmas Festival because of 
the immemorial charm that belonged to them, because of the religious 
festivals that all nations, almost without exception, had attached 
to them. The Christian Faith took to itself this charm and these 
festivals, and by a subtle and miraculous transmutation made itself 
the heir of all that was joyous in the ages, and added to the spirit 
of joy that of hope and sublime confidence. A cursory examination 
of Christmas folk-lore shows us something of the process that took 
place. Customs that possibly still exist, and certainly existed into 
recent years, point to the earlier festivals that were incorporated 
by the Christian Church into the supreme Festival of the Birth of 
Christ. The Hunting of the Wren, of the Squirrel, of the Owl, of 
the Ram, can have no Christian origin, while the chalking on the 
great yule log of the figure of a man before the ceremonious kindling 
of the fire takes us back into remote sacrificial ages. The super- 
stition that a dark-haired person should be the first to enter the 
house on New Year’s Day—this person is called the Quaaltagh in 
the Isle of Man—must also have a very remote origin. The ancient 
Ramsgate practice of carrying round the head of a horse at 
Christmas, known as “ Hodening,” has a name that recalls the great 
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god Odin, as the symbol recalls the Saxon invasion. We must 
refer to the same source the West Riding custom of carrying the 
skull of a horse wrapped in black cloth, with red cloth eyes and a 
movable red cloth tongue, worked on a crutch by a man covered 
in a horse cloth, while his companions sing “the Song of the 
“Horse.” Boys carried sheep’s heads in thé same way. To 
what can the death of the wren refer? The Manx’ fishermen 
used to carry a dead wren to sea as a charm against storms. 
On Christmas Eve in the Isle of Man the wren 1s, or was, 
hunted after a midnight service, “and after having found one of 
“these poor birds, they kill her, and lay her on a bier with the 
“utmost solemnity, bringing her to the parish church, and burying 
“her with a whimsical kind of solemnity, singing dirges over her 
“in the Manx language, which they call her knell; after which 
“Christmas begins.” One explanation of a similar custom is no 
explanation at all: 


‘“On St. Stephen’s day a wren is carried about, tied to a bush, 
by the ‘ Wren-boys,’ who demand money. The custom 1s 
explained by the following legend :—When the Jews were in search 
of St. Stephen, they lost their labour for a long time, till, on passing 
by a clump of furze buskes, they observed a couple of wrens flying 
in and out, and chattering in a most unaccountable manner. They 
had the curiosity to pull a bush aside, and there they discovered 
the Saint concealed.’’ 


This is singular, since “ God's little wrens” and robins have an 
almost sacred right to live in rural England, where they are, or 
were, reputed to know “all the cares of God.” The familiar dirge 
over Cock Robin by the other birds is related both to the Manxian 
dirge over Jenny Wren and to the conception of kingship among 
birds which, from the earliest times and in almost every 
European tongue, has been attributed to the wren. “The curious 
“association of this bird,” says a writer in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, “with the Feast of the Three Kings, on which day in 
“South Wales, or, in Ireland and in the South of France, on or 
“about Christmas Day, it was customary for men and boys to 
““hunt the wren,’ addressing it in a song as ‘The King of the 
““Birds,’ is very remarkable, and has never been explained.” On 
the other hand, it should be noticed that in some districts the wren 
is regarded as an unlucky bird, while in Derbyshire, though the bird 
was hunted on Christmas Eve and Shrove Tuesday, it was con- 
sidered unlucky to do so, and “Devils’ sport.” The strange 
slaughter of the squirrel—in Suffolk at Christmas, in Derby- 
shire on Wakes Monday at the beginning of November and St. 
Andrew’s Day at the end—is a mystery of a similar kind. It seems 
not improbable that in all these cases we have the sacrifice of a 
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sacred animal on an annual festival of great significance in the life 
of the people. The Druids are said to have held the bird in peculiar 
respect. This was certainly the case in Egypt. 

That customs which represent a dead faith long survived is 
proved by the ancient practice in apple-growing countries of 
wassailing the orchards on the eve of the Epiphany in order 
to propitiate, as the Romans propitiated Pomona, the powers 
that make orchards fruitful. The dolls carried with the Vessel, 
Cup (for alms) and the Yule Dough dolls are probably much older 
than Christianity, and represent the sigilla or little images presented 
on the last two days of the Saturnalia, and ultimately represent some 
sacrificial idea. Of course, in a country like England, that has 
given shelter to so many successive nations, we are likely to find great 
varieties of customs, Brythonic or Gaelic customs, Greek customs 
from the Mediterranean, Roman customs brought by the soldiery— 
such as the ancient Christmas sword dances of Northumberland— 
Saxon, Danish, Norse, and French customs (such as the Hagmena). 
In fact, we find all these, and have not hesitated in modern times to 
crown them all with the German Christmas tree. Indeed, the 
customs of all nations and all ages relating to the Winter Festival 
are to be found in England, and they were in full force until the 
eighteenth century brought about the slow decay of rural and 
manorial life. It may be noted in passing that the revival of 
Christmas in the second half of the nineteenth century was due 
partly to the influence of Dickens, but chiefly to the revival of 
religious enthusiasm and the stress laid on the necessity of com- 
memorating the Birth of the Saviour of the World. 

The Winter Festival was in this way captured a second time 
for Christianity at a time when it threatened to die out altogether. 
The festival itself, as I have said, is clearly much older than 
Christianity. December 25th was not universally taken to be the 
Birthday of our Lord until after the time of Chrysostom. Long 
before that date it had been adopted in the West, where the Winter 
Festival had for untold ages been the great feast of the year. Rome 
acquiesced, under Western influence, in the date, but the Eastern 
Churches held to the ancient custom of celebrating the birth on 
January Oth, and this practice was largely maintained in the East 
till near the end of the fourth century, and in some parts of the 
East the Feast of Christmas was celebrated on the Epiphany till a 
much later date. But some day had to become common to the 
Universal Church, and the tradition of the Western Church as to 
the actual day and of the Eastern Churches as to the time of the 
year, coupled with the forgery as to the date of birth (attributed to 
Pope Julius I), and the statement of Tertullian quoted in the 

‘ forgery to the effect that Titus had carried to Jerusalem the evidence 
on the subject, all went to confirm what seems to have been the 
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common instinct of humanity to celebrate year by year the solstitial 
birth of the sun. : 

The Natalis Invicti Solis is almost certainly the origin of the 
Christmas holy days. Such festivals probably occurred all the world 
over. The re-birth year by year of the physical sun must have 
been a fact of the vastest importance in the history and the minds 
of each race, and hence, as each race adopted Christianity, there 
was a tendency to adopt as the date of Christ’s birth the period of 
the year, if not the actual day, of the winter solstice. 

But what explanation have we of the enormous length of the 
Winter Festival? A festival that lasted from October 31st to 
February 2nd must have some special explanation. It is possible 
to understand that winter, when agriculture is often at a standstill, 
is the period for relaxation and merriment; it is possible to under- 
stand that the re-birth of the sun is the period for special thanks- 
giving; but it is impossible to regard the entire winter, the full 
three menths of darkness, as a period under the control of the Lord 
of Misrule, the Powers of Darkness, without some special explana- 
tion. Cannot this explanation be found in the fact that successive 
invaders brought in different festivals peculiarly applicable to their 
own native home and varying in date from October to February— 
festivals of the completed vintage and festivals of the awakening 
spring from southern nations, and festivals of the winter solstice 
from the nations of the North? It is interesting to note that 
different places appointed the Lord of Misrule at different times. 
Thus Merton College appointed its Lord on St. Edmond’s Day 
(November 20th), while the Inns of Court appointed their Lord on 
All Hallow E’en. A rule for so long a period could not be effective, 
and it resolved itself into the control of three or more brief festivals, 
which quite possibly represented the original festivals that went to 
make up the long period of Misrule. The winter opened with a 
festival (it was the custom at Colchester to “proclaim” winter on 
December Ist), which was followed by the Christmas feast, and this 
lingered on until the great concluding festival of Candlemas. But 
some continuity of merriment there was all through the winter, and 
the revels grew in vigour as the longer days approached. 

The Lord of Misrule, no doubt in his origin, represented the spirit 
of darkness and disorder, which was taken to be abroad in wild and 
sunless winter days, but by one of those curious inversions common in 
the history of quasi-religious customs he came to represent the spirit 
of jollity and merriment that enables man to resist the gloom of 
the season and to take advantage of the leisure that winter imposed 
upon him in early days. To connect such a spirit with the 
natural rejoicing that every race feels when the sun passes the 
winter solstice, and the days begin to lengthen was a rational step, 
and thus a natural development of early and gloomy spirit worship 
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mingles with sun worship. The dark and stormy spirits of the 
earth find some common sphere with the naturalistic creed that 
relates the movement of the sun and the progression of the seasons 
to the fruits of the earth, This combination of spiritualism, or 
animism, and naturalism seems to have formed a creed having 
elements upon which Christianity could seize and use in its dissemina- 
tion through the world. The Sun of Righteousness found its 
analogue in the Sun of Nature; the sense of rejoicmg in the new- 
born Christ found its outlet in the rejoicing that was in its origin 
partly a reaction against physical gloom and partly a recognition 
that spring-time was not far away; the religious sense found the 
use of that instinctive’ fear and appreciation of spiritual forces in 
nature which is distinctive of all early peoples. So Christmas 
represents a long spiritual and religious history, and gathers to 
itself in the name of Christ all that was best, all that was social and 
humanitarian, all that was instinct with prayer, all that was pregnant 
with happiness and hope in earlier creeds while it rejects the darker 
side of those creeds, a side that survives only here and there in 
strange and often inexplicable customs. A scientific consideration 
of the customs that have gathered round the Christmas festival 
would have a great value in illuminating early creeds and in 
elucidating the wonderful fashion in which Christianity has drawn 
to itself from the elder gods the spiritual thoughts and forces of 
all time.* 
MUSEUS. 


* The following references in Notes and Queries to Wrens may be found useful by 
folk-lore students: Series I. vol. xii. p. 489; Series II, vol. i. p. 102, vol. viii, pp. 209, 
253, 407, vol. x. p. 406; Series V. vol. iii. p. 29; Series V1. vol. iii. p. 126, vol. x. p- 492, 
vol. xi. pp. 58, 177, 297; Series VII. vol. vii. p. 144; Series VIIL vol. 1x. p. 205; 
Series 1X. vol. ix. pp. 108, 234, vol. x, p.95. The present writer would be glad 
te receive from readers authenticated information as to curious Christmas customs. 
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, REVIEWS. 
MR. WILFRID WARD’S BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS.* 


These ten delightfully written essays fall into two classes—those 
dealing with eminent Roman Catholic leaders and ecclesiastics and 
those of more general interest, such as the essays on Mr. Balfour 
and Professor Sidgwick. The first class are in the main, one must 
think, written by an Ultramontane Roman Catholic for an English 
Roman Catholic audience. Mr. Ward’s views of history in relation 
to the liberation of Italy would hardly have commended themselves 
to, let us say, Lord Acton, whose life does not appear in this volume. 
When a writer has no criticism to offer with respect to the temporal 
rule of Popes Leo XII, Pius VIIL, Gregory XVI, and Pius IX., and 
has nothing but pity for the evils that they brought upon themselves, 
one prefers to lay the book. aside and take up Nielsen’s unbiassed 
narrative. Moreover, Mr. Ward attributes to the Papacy, whether 
the occupant of the See be quasi-Liberal or neo-Conservative, that 
true liberality of culture, width of outlook, and sympathy with modern 
thought and modern science that he himself undoubtedly possesses. 
Rome has not ‘changed, though her astute opportunism may give 
us the semblance of change. Popes praised by Mr. Ward, in fact, 
exhibited in the nineteenth century the bigotry and cruelty that 
were by-words for the Papacy in the fifteenth century; while the 
revolting persecution exercised in the name of Christ throughout 
Peru to-day is not more significant than the immoral and petty 
persecution of Mr. Mivart and other thinkers, from Dr. Dollinger 
onwards, of what Rome would become were political power in 
Europe once more within her grasp. The essential Protestantism of 
England is based on the distrust not so much of the doctrine as of the 
personality of Rome, and Mr. Ward’s genial assumption that Rome is, 
or desires to be, abreast of all that is best and fundamental in modern 
progress is hardly convincing. Mr. Ward reads his own desires, his 
own culture, his own breadth into the Church of which he is so dis- 
tinguished a member, and we honour him for doing this, for desiring 
that men should believe that the spirit of Newman rather than of 
Manning dominates Roman Catholicism, and in particular English 
Roman Catholicism, to-day. But it is impossible to believe. When- 
ever the ideal is approached it is destroyed. English Roman 
Catholics are regarded at Rome as bad Catholics, for the simple 
reason that they are first and foremost Englishmen, and therefore 
Cisalpine. The whole policy of Rome to-day is to abolish national 
churches and substitute direct rule from Rome. Such an elimina- 
tion of national concern in religion is scarcely likely to produce 
breadth or depth of thought. Mr. Ward, in his account of Pope 


* Ten Personal Studies, by Wilfred Ward. With ten portraits. (Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., price 10/6 net.) 
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Leo XIII, admits that “His constant denunciations of free discus- 
“sion have not been tempered by any recognition of its indispensable 
“necessity in certain fields of inquiry.” It may be admitted that this 
great Pope was not a Liberal Pope, but it is scarcely likely that 
his culture and his liberality will be exceeded by any Pope for many 
years. The Pope, however, under the new policy, will be the 
thumb-rule of liberality. The fact is ominous, for no historian will 
admit Mr. Ward’s proposition “that in the last resort the whole of 
“the power of the Papacy rests on its moral influence. . . . The 
“temporal power of the Popes, as well as their spiritual power, has 
“ever depended ultimately on the mora! influence they have exerted 
“on the faith and reverence of Christendom.” That would have 
been the ideal position—a position that would have avoided Reforma- 
tions and Revolutions throughout Europe. Who can read the history 
of the Papacy, of the Inquisition, of the Jesuits; who can read of 
current ecclesiastical horrors in South America, and accept this 
position? However, despite the fact that Mr. Ward’s historical views 
are scarcely acceptable, no one will deny the interest of these 
essays, which should do much to rouse Roman Catholics to the high 
levels on which Mr. Ward would have them live. 

The essays on Mr. Balfour and Professor Sidgwick in different 
ways bring out Mr. Ward’s own clear judicial outlook on men and 
things not in any direct sense related to his own faith, Few 
more clever or convincing defences of Mr. Balfour’s position in the 
great tariff dispute have been written. The policy of waiting under 
circumstances when to wait seemed impossible, and to do nothing 
when to do something seemed essential, was, we are told, Mr. 
Balfour's policy, carried out with the deliberate intention of finding 
a true solution of the whole question after eliminating the mere 
dogmatism of both sides. Certainly the country owes a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Balfour, for disaster must have followed the lead 
of Mr. Chamberlain. If Mr. Ward’s view is correct, it will be 
interesting, indeed, to watch Mr. Balfour’s first move when his 
party returns to power. 


* * * 


BROWNING SS) ORD VYELEOW BOOK? 


This huge volume “has been designed primarily to place side by 
“side the crude raw material of the Old Yellow Book, and the com- 
“pleted art-product, The Ring and the Book, in illustration of the 
“play of the creative mind of Robert Browning in this stupendous 
“work of imagination—one of the most potent and masterful creative 
“undertakings in English poetry since Shakespeare. Whatever 
“makes clearer Browning’s use of his material has had a place in 


*The “Old Yellow Book” : Source of Browning’s The Ring and the Book, in 
Complete Photo-Reproduction with Translation, Essay and Notes. By Charles W. 
Hodell. (Carnegie Institution of Washington.) 
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“the editing of the volume.” It is certainly a work of some preten- 
sion, and deserves a place in every literary library of importance. It 
was, beyond doubt, most desirable to reproduce and so place beyond 
the chances of fate the “Old Yellow Book” discovered by Browning 
in June, 1860, on a market barrow in San Lorenzo square. The 
volume, partly print, partly MS., now lies, as a gift from the poet, 
in Balliol. Robert Browning felt the fascination of the late 
seventeenth-century tragedy, and at last, between 1865 and 1868, 

’ settled down to the composition of The Ring and the Book, giving 
what may well be deemed immortal setting to the gruesome story set 
forth in elaborate legal detail in the sixteen official and two unofficial 

pamphlets concerning the murder and the reputation of 
Pompilia which make up the Yellow Book. One sometimes 
wonders what drove the great poet so often to what may be 
called police-court subjects. No doubt it is in extreme cases that 
the moral law shows itself most vividly at work, and contrasts work 
artistic miracles, as we know from Pzffa Passes; but the story of 
Pompilia and Caponsacchi, of Guido Franceschini and the Comparini, 
is curious material for an epic poem, unless we admit that all 
humanity is at bottom Titanic and that human nature is superb even 
in its pettiness. It is as a study in contrasts between purity, subtlety 
and degradation, and as an analysis of legal and ecclesiastical 
personalities that Te Ring and the Book issogreat: Pompilia stands 
‘out pure and wonderful as a morning star, twin unhappy sister to 
Pippa; the Pope stands out in his great dignity in contrast to the 
horrible pettiness of the low contracting parties; while the whole work 
as a study in points of view, of balanced evidence, of really great and 
sustained passages, elucidating either a situation or a character; and 
finally, as containing lyrical outbursts almost unequalled in the rest 
of Browning’s poetry, strikes the intellect and the imagination of 
every reader. The plot suited the poet’s particular gift, his peculiar 
power of wringing out of extreme cases the motive principles of this 
or that human heart. The epic, as a rule, endeavours to generalize 
in the direction of Godlike principles. This epic does otherwise : 
it illustrates out of the deeps of crime the strange greatness of our 
troubled human hearts. Mr. Hodell has done good work in his essay 
on the relationship of the poem and the “Old Yellow Book,” while 
his Corpus of Topical Notes enables the student of the poem to follow 
many cross references between the Source and the Poem. 

We welcome this work for one special reason: it will prevent the 
publication in future centuries of endless tomes on the origin of the . 
poem. The mint, cumin and anise of literary criticism have been tithed 
to death these last few years. Any final work that checks the process 
deserves the thanks of the public who love literature for its own 
sake and care nothing for the machinery of its production. We 
know all about the “Old Yellow Book” now, and so good-bye to it. 
The allegory that gives the title to the poem should teach us to 
welcome the departure of the Source: 


‘“ No carat lost, and you have gained a ring.”’ 
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ANDREEF’S “TALE OF SEVEN HANGED.* 
(From a Russian Correspondent.) 


Leonid Andreef is, beyond doubt, one of the most eminent of 
Russian authors of the present day. He is always original and 
interesting, if not always profound. His latest story, “A Tale of 
“Seven Hanged,” is not merely interesting in itself, but affords proof 
that in his search for new forms and manners of writing the author’s 
talent has suffered no deterioration. Hitherto the author’s new 
methods have been chiefly represented, however, in such dramas as 
“The Life of Man” and “King Hunger,” in which, in his endeavour 
to widen the scope of the drama beyond the natural limits of a play, 
_ he has missed the essential elements of drama, situation and individual 
character. The result attained is less a drama than an abstract 
scheme, and the actual events introduced produce a merely accidental 
impression instead of the universal one which is aimed at. 

The plot of the present story is a very simple one. Seven men, 
five of them terrorists and two ordinary criminals, are condemned 
to death, and the author sets himself to describe their psychological 
condition, and to show how each of seven men of widely differing 
characters behaves, and thinks, and feels in the presence of an 
imminent, certain, and precisely defined death. This aim of the 
author is in parts realised with something more than talent. The 
horror which seizes the reader is the most eloquent of arguments 
against capital punishment. It is not the fact of death, but the 
certainty of the when and how which isso insupportable to the 
human mind, and so out of all proportion to the capital offence. 
Tolstoy has said of Andreef, “He terrifies, but I am not frightened.” 
In this story, however, Andreef writes with unusual reserve and with 
none of ithe violence of language which gave rise to Tolstoy’s remark, 
and in consequence the real horror of the story is the more effectively 
brought out. Of the seven characters depicted, Werner, the terrorist, 
is the most important and, morally and intellectually, the most 
distinguished, though not, perhaps, artistically the best drawn. 
Andreef, in Werner, has added a third to the only two other attempts 
in Russian literature to describe a terrorist as a man of unquestion- 
able intellectual superiority. The others are Nicolai Stavrogin in 
Dostojevsky’s “Devils” and Gordon in Pchybychevsky’s “ Children 
“of Satan.” The three men have this in common, that they do their 
work of destruction not because of any belief in its utility or necessity, 
but merely for amusement and from lack of occupation. It would 
seem, according to all three authors, that a man does not sincerely 
hope to benefit mankind or reorganise society unless his intellect is 
in some degree limited. The appeal to facts cannot be decisive in 


* A Tale of Seven Hanged. By Leonid Andreef. Literary and Artistic Almanack 
M. M. Shipoonick, St. Petersburg, 1908. (Price 1 rouble.) 
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this matter, for human motives are always doubtful, and it is only 
a poetical representation such as that given in this story which makes 
it possible really to appreciate the motives and thoughts of such a 
man as Werner. 

The “Tale of Seven Hanged” has, in Russia at the present time, 
an especial interest and importance by reason of the fact that hardly 
a day passes now without a number of such executions. 


FERRERO’S “GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF ROME.”* 


Four volumes of the English version of Signor Ferrero’s work 
on Rome is now before the public. The first two volumes, published 
in 1907, were received with something like enthusiasm. They con- 
tained five closely-written introductory chapters down to the period 
of Sulla and the Conservative reaction, and this was followed by an 
elaborate “history of the age of Cesar, from the death of Sulla toe 
“the Ides of March.” The third and fourth volumes are from the 
pen of Mr. Chaytor, who has imparted vigour to the English version. 
This is in itself a considerable achievement. Translations are not 
always as satisfactory as those given us by Mr. Zimmern and Mr. 
Chaytor. It must, however, be admitted that dignity is not a salient 
characteristic of the work. The third volume covers a period of 
six years, from Czesar’s death in 44 B.C. to the Disaster of Scylla 
in 38 B.c. In full elaboration Signor Ferrero deals with “The Fall 
“of an Aristocracy,” and in this period of decay and reconstruction 
we see Virgil and Horace peacefully at work, as if the world of 
politics and statescraft, of battles and social ferment, were not 
blazing at their doors. Cicero belonged to both worlds, and busily 
endeavoured to make the most of both. The story of Antony, of 
Octavianus, of Brutus, is told again with vigour and penetration. 
It can hardly be told too often. There are few periods so full of 
movement and tragedy in the history of the world, and in this 
narrative the tragedy and the story of dissolution appears in moving 
detail. The fourth volume carries us from 37 B.C. when Antony 
_ was laying the plan of campaign against the Parthians, to the con- 
stitutional reforms under Augustus in 23 B.C. (Octavianus had 
received the title of Augustus in 27 B.C.)—a range of fourteen 
years. The period is, of course, dealt with in great elaboration, 
and will be read with interest and profit. Signor Ferrero considers 
that Antony’s marriage with Cleopatra in 36 B.C. was due to the 


* (1) The Greatness and Decline of Rome, by Guglielmo Ferrero, vols. i. and ii., trans- 
lated by Alfred E. Zimmern; vols. iii. and iv., translated by Rev. H. J. Chaytor, 
(Mr. Heinemann, price 6/- net per volume.). 

(2) Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, translated into English by T. Rice 
Holmes. (Messrs. Macmillan & Co., price 4/6 net.) \ 
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desire to bring Egypt and its treasury within the Empire, and that 
the historic love story was invented to cover this most serious 
political move. Cyprus formed part of the possessions with which 
Antony endowed his wife. The portions of this book dealing with 
Antony give a high notion of his capacity. His retreat from the 
unsuccessful siege of Phraaspa was a masterly operation, and saved 
his army from the fate of the army of Crassus. The relationship of 
Antony and Octavianus are full of interest, and the decisive battle 
of Actium is described with vigour. “It was a victory gained without 
“fighting, and Antony was defeated in this supreme struggle, not 
“by the valour of his adversary or by his own defective strategy or 
“tactics, but by the hopeless inconsistency jof his double-faced 
“policy, which, while professing to be Republican and Roman, was 
“actually Egyptian and monarchical.” s 

The rapidity of political movement is the note that astonishes 
the student of this period, and it is this note that the historian 
manages to convey to the historical ear. By 29 B.C. Octavianus is 
at the height of his fame, yet no empire is founded. Instead we 
have a republic, and Augustus is the President. The comparison 
between him and Cesar recalls the comparison between Napoleon 
the Great and Napoleon III. But Octavianus was a great states- 
man, who learnt from history, while the third Napoleon was incapable 
of learning by experience. Augustus had continually before his 
mind the fate of Crassus, Pompey, Cesar, Antony; and the only 
way to avoid such a fate was the slow consolidation of the Empire. 
Here we have the story of rapid surface movement coupled with 
the slow laying of foundations in the deeps of the political sea on 
which Augustus tossed. 

Signor Ferrero proposes to continue his history “down to the 
“break-up of the Empire.” It is a great task, and one that, on 
the present scale, will occupy many volumes. It is no doubt 
desirable that the history of Rome from a modern standpoint should 
be re-written, though we may well doubt if Signor Ferrero will be 
able substantially to modify the position adopted by Gibbon, so far 
as the earlier reigns of the Empire are concerned. 

It is a contrast to turn from an English translation of an Italian 
history of Rome to the English version of one of the Latin sources 
of that history. Dr. Rice Holmes has given us here a most lucid 
version of “Czesar’s famous Commentaries.” Dr. Holmes used the 
first draft of the translation, “as an aid to the composition of the narra- 
“tive of my Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul,’ and its value is great, for 
every passage of importance has been weighed and the manuscript 
evidence considered. Dr. Holmes, as one of the leading authorities 
on the invasion of Britain and the campaigns of ‘Cesar, was obviously 
the scholar to produce this invaluable Source-Book in English, and 
most competent English, form. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR JOSEPH THACKWELL, G.C.B. 


This is a book of necessarily limited interest, being, as stated in 
the preface, a justification of General Thackwell’s military career* 
under Lord Gough, and, incidentally, a record of the splendid 
regiments he commanded. It requires an expert to pronounce on 
the former point, but the book, compiled as it is largely from diaries, 
justifies Colonel Wylly’s assertion that Thackwell was the most 
loyal and modest of subordinates and most chivalrous of leaders. 
The life reminds us of the words of Raleigh, “He was a gentleman, 
“very valiant and liberal, of great assuredness and a great heart.” 
Born at Malvern in 1781, of an old Worcestershire family, Thackwell, 
at the age of 17, received a commission in the Worcestershire Pro- 
visional Cavalry. “Owners of horses were required to provide one 
“trooper and horse for every ten such horses, while those who 
“ possessed fewer were lumped together to provide horsemen jointly.” 
This Provisional Cavalry was entitled to pay when embodied, and 
comprised 15,000 men. In 1800 the regiment was disbanded, and 
Thackwell gazetted cornet, by purchase, to the 15th Dragoons, then 
one of the most brilliant regiments in the service, and just returned 
from Holland under H.R.H. the Duke of York, with “Egmont of 
“Zee” on their guidons and appointments. This regiment was in 
1807 converted into Hussars, and formed part of the force, under 
Sir David Baird, sent to Corunna to reinforce Sir John Moore, and 
bore their share of the sufferings and privations of those terrible 
months. Four years of home service were followed by orders to 
return to Portugal under Col. Colquhoun Grant, taking part in the 
numerous engagements of that campaign, and returning to England 
on the abdication of the Emperor. On the escape of Napoleon from 
Elba, six troops of the 15th were brigaded with the German legion, ~ 
under their old commander, General Colquhoun Grant, in the Nether- 
lands, where the Duke of Wellington had assembled a mixed force 
of 106,000 men. They arrived too late for Quatre Bras, but suffered 
heavily at Houguemont and Waterloo, where Col. Dalrymple had his 
leg shot off, and Thackwell, who had had two horses shot under him, , 
took command of the 15th, leading a charge on the Guard. Thack- 
‘well was shot through the bridle hand, took the reins in his mouth, 
and continued the charge; another shot shattered the left arm, and 
he fell to the ground. There he remained till the next morning, 
when he was found, taken to hospital, and the arm removed close to 
the shoulder. Ten days after his journal records: “Rode to Waterloo 
“and ordered the monument to the officers of the 15th who fell in 
“the battle.” Seven weeks later he rejoined his regiment, and on 
the reduction of the army of occupation returned with the 15th to 


* The Military Memoirs of Lieut.-General Sir Joseph Thackwell, G.C.B., K.H., 
Colonel 16th Lancers, by Colonel Wylly, C.B. (Mr. John Murray, price 15s. net.) 
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England. For this campaign he received his majority, and in 1817 
a brevet Lieutenant-Colonelcy “for special services in the field.” On 
the death of Col. Dalrymple he succeeded to the command of the 
King’s Hussars. Unlike many officers of his day and ours, Thack- 
well spent the years of peace in studying every detail of his pro- 
fession. In 1831 he went on half-pay, a step regretted as soon as 
made. In 1837 he offered 44,000 for an exchange to India, and 
obtained the command of the 3rd Light Dragoons. The same year 
he was promoted Major-General and gazetted C.B., receiving the 
K.C.B. in 1839. Thackwell remained in India till his retirement in 
1853, taking part in campaigns and engagements under five ~ 
Commanders-in-Chief. . At Sobraon he brought on the 3rd Light 
Dragoons at the critical moment, and secured the victory. Sir Harry 
Smith wrote enthusiastically of Thackwell, “shoving his unwinged 
“shoulder into the gap at Sobraon and the splendid go of the 
3rd Dragoons”; but the credit was unfortunately given to the 
Lieutenant-Colonel, and Thackwell was not even mentioned in Lord 
Hardinge’s general order. In the second Sikh War he was given 
a cavalry division by Lord Gough. In the vexed questions of the 
Fords and the missing despatch, Malleson’s opinion may be quoted 


* that “after the grandiloquent despatch of Lord Gough, the plain, 


“unvarnished tale of Thackwell would have diminished its value.” 
He left India in 1853, and the following year succeeded H.R.H. the 
Duke of Cambridge as Inspector-General of Cavalry. After this 
long and brilliant record, it is somewhat surprising to find him 
refused a. baronetcy, and a G.C.B. and K.H. considered’ sufficient 
recompense. The patience and silence in which Thackwell bore the 
meagre recognition of his services shows a noble dignity which is the 
greatest distinction of all, and an absence of self-advertisement which 
cannot be too highly praised. While in Ireland Thackwell married 
Miss Maria Roche, of Rochemount, Co. Cork. Their three sons were 
all in the army. 


x x * 


‘THE “EVASION AND VIOLENCE” OF. VIVISECTORS.* 
(A Review by the Hon, Stephen Coleridge). 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton recently deplored the disappearance in 
modern times of accurate and reasonable controversy. 


““ Evasion and violence,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ are the only expedients. 
A man must be deaf to his opponent’s arguments; he may be deaf 
and silent, and this is called dignity ; or he may be deaf and noisy, 
and this is called slashing journalism. 

“If a man writes a letter to the Daily Express, let us say, 
rubbing in some illogicality or cruelty in Ireland or India, the 
Daily Express does one of two things. It either ignores the letter 


* «The Pros and Cons of Vivisection.” By Dr. Charles Richet. (Duckworth 
2s, 6d; net). 
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and writes a leading article about Lap Dogs, or it calls the maa a 
Pro-Boer and a sentimentalist, and describes him as tearing the 
Union Jack with his teeth and dancing with demoniac joy while 
the Germans are sacking London.”’ 

A perfect illustration of this modern form of controversy based 
on “violence and evasion” is offered by a recently published book, 
entitled “The Pros and Cons of Vivisection,” written by Dr. Charles 
Richet, with a preface by Dr. Halliburton. 


In the preface Dr. Halliburton says :— 


“* The death of a few lower animals may be, and has in the past 
been the means of preventing pain and disease both to the animals 
themselves and to human beings also, who may be counted by 
thousands or even millions.’’ 

Here, by the use of the word “ death,” the Professor simply evades » 
the whole matter in dispute in the vivisection controversy! Or are 
we to suppose that he is merely alluding to the death of animals 
killed for food? in which case the sentence is a mere aimless 
platitude. 

Another example of Dr. Halliburton’s method of controversy may 
be seen in the following sentence. He says that Anti-vivisec- 
tionists— 

‘* See only the pain inflicted and do not heed the pain prevented ; 


on this score they are in a sense logical when they call Lord 
Lister a brute, although he of all men living,”’ etc., etc. 


When I read this I wrote to Dr. Halliburton and asked him for 
the name of the anti-vivisectionist to whom he here alluded as having 
called Lord Lister a brute, and where I could find the publication 
from which he took the expression. 

He referred me to the report in the British Medical Journal of a 
meeting at which he had spoken, and I there discovered that the 
person who had called Lord Lister a brute was an unknown inter- 
rupter in the audience. 

There is nothing whatever to show that the individual who 
shouted out “brute” was an anti-vivisectionist at all; and from 
the frequent service to which this interjection has been put by the 
vivisectors and their friends, including its grave citation to the 
Royal Commission by that judicial ethical expert, Lord Justice 
‘Moulton, I rather incline to the belief that the rude bumpkin who 
made it was a licensed vivisector put up to supply ammunition to 
the empty armoury of his friends. But if he was a Pro-Boer and 
ready to dance at the sack of London, we have certainly no more 
to do with him than has Mr, Halliburton. 

Dr. Richet’s book is in the matter of “evasion and violence” a 
fit complement to Dr. Halliburton’s preface. In his chapter on 
Pain and Death, he calmly assumes that the killing of an animal for 
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food, and its torture in a vivisectional laboratory, are similar moral 
acts on the part of man, and entail equal suffering on the part of the 
animal; and having made that monstrous assumption he proceeds to 
thump anti-vivisectionists, “who feel no compunction in drinking 
“broth or milk (szc) or eating the wing of a chicken, who do not 
“shrink with horror from the sight of a cutlet,’ etc, etc. Then, 
mounting from one false assumption to another, he postulates an anti- 
vivisectionist who does not object to “geese being stuffed by force 
“for months whilst nailed down to boards,” and duly thumps him 
too. 

This is precisely similar by way of argument to calling us Pro- 
Boers; and it leaves us but two conclusions to choose from; either 
Dr. Richet has not the mental outfit for clear thinking, or he is 
deliberately resorting to “evasion and violence” in preference to 
accurate and reasonable controversy. 

In another place he exclaims: “It seems to me insane to consider 
“the life of a cat of more account than that of a man.” 

It seems to me pitiful that this man of science should either be, or 
pretend to be, unable to grasp the first elements of a controversy. If 
he really cannot perceive the distinction between killing an animal 
and dissecting it alive, his own mental capacity must be defective, 
and if perceiving it, he pretends that he does not, he is guilty of a 
palpable and deliberate “evasion.” 

Dr. Richet recites and enumerates the evils of the world, such as 
alcoholism, prostitution, war, and starvation, flouts anti-vivisectionists 
with being indifferent to them, and says :— 


‘‘T have the right to stigmatise as hypocrisy all that immense_ 
pity which certain people profess for dogs, side by side with their 
immense heedlessness, which they do not fear to display, towards 
the fate of so many unfortunate human beings.”’ 


For my part I do not hesitate to stigmatise this passage as ignorant 
and impertinent. It is a pity Dr. Richet did not exercise his 
scientific faculties in the direction of ascertaining the facts before he 
ventured either to call us hypocrites or to assert that we do not 
fear to display our callousness towards the other evils of the world. 
He would then have learnt that every movement of charity, and 
every battle against the miseries of the world, finds anti-vivisectionists 
in the van. He would have learnt that the great Lord Shaftesbury, 
the noblest anti-vivisectionist that ever lived, left a record that will 
never die in every field of humane endeavour. He would have 
learnt that all forms of cruelty and barbarity find their most puissant 
opponents in our ranks; and this contemptible sneer would have 
died in his throat. 

One would suppose that a man of Science in a confessedly con- 
troversial book would support any statistics he produced with trust- 
worthy references, but this professor of legerdemain draws a 
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phantastic erection of imagined figures, and then with a wave of his 
conjurer’s wand announces his result thus :—“ The number of childrem 
“who have been saved in France alone by seropathy in fifteen years 
“ig therefore 1,350,000.” I suppose we are expected to fall back 
with expressions of congratulatory wonder, but, unfortunately, the 
sole basis of this castle in the air is to be found in a foot-note, 
thus : — 


‘‘These statistics can be found in all technical works ; and I refer 
those who may be curious to study them in detail to the special 
memoirs and excellent treatises on pathology which have been 
published in England, France and Germany.’’ 


“ All technical works” is the sort of reference with which Science, 
with a big “S,” apparently is satisfied ! 

Thus we see that Dr. Richet throws staggering figures in the face 
of the public without a single definite reference or a single named 
authority ; my answer is that his figures and conclusions are entirely 
unsupported by the Registrar General’s figures, as far as England 
and Wales are concerned, and these I have myself recently placed 
before the public in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, giving specific 
reference for every figure. But not being myself a professor of 
Science, I do not care for “evasion and violence” as weapons of 
controversy. 

Dr. Richet continually flmgs interrogatories at us with an air of 
defiance. “Should not anti-vivisectionists,” he exclaims, “interested 
“in vegetarianism, before venturing to institute a vegetable diet for 
“man, try it first of all upon carnivorous animals, so as to know how 
“a mixed alimentation can be modified by a vegetable alimentation, 
“and to what extent those modifications are compatible with 
“health?” 

I do not perceive how feeding a tiger compulsorily on cabbages 
and other exclusively vegetable substances could be of the slightest 
service to mankind, and I am certain it would be a disgustingly 
cruel thing to do to a tiger, or any other carnivorous animal; and it 
certainly could not help us to “know how a mixed alimentation can 
“be modified by a vegetable alimentation,” for a tiger or other 
carnivorous animal does not nourish itself by a mixed alimentation, 
and therefore does not afford a parallelism to mankind in the 
matter at all. Moreover, in any case, I do not want to stuff tigers 
with cabbages to discover that man can live in perfect health without 
eating meat ; but I am not a professor of Science—and, indeed, some 
of us may express our thankfulness that we do not share the “ adora- 
“tion for Science” which Dr Richet avows, for it has led him to 
such a position in respect to its claims that he thinks it advisable 
solemnly to repudiate any claim to torture human beings in its 
service! He says:—“Every human being ought to be treated with 
“respect, and we have not the right to kill and martyrise a human 
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“being even if his death and his martyrdom might serve the cause 
“of Science.” I like the-‘even”! 

This gracious concession may, however, perhaps at a day not 
distant be withdrawn, when I cannot avoid a certain personal appre- 
hension as tosthe direction in which Dr. Richet might look for human 
material for vivisection. 

Towards the end of his book Dr. Richet suddenly writes a passage 
which pays an unconscious tribute to the labours of anti-vivisec- 
tionists in a most striking manner. 

After pages and pages of “evasion and violence,” in which we are 
misquoted without evidence and vilipended without argument, we 
light on the following sentence :— 


With ‘‘ monkeys, cats, dogs, horses, all certainly capable of 
feeling pain, we must be chary of inflicting pain, and experiment 
only after having totally abolished in them all sensation of pain.’’ 

Such is the present condition of public opinion, due to the efforts 
of anti-vivisectionists, that vivisectors are compelled thus to concede 
our principles while pouring expletives upon ourselves; but these 
words unfortunately amount to no more than the expression of a 
necessary tribute to that public opinion which we have helped to 
form; for Dir. Richet elsewhere says he is in favour of licensed vivi- 
sectors being permitted to conduct their “experiments” beyond the 
reach of any restrictions or control. 

‘‘T regard as a moral error,’’ he says, ‘‘ all vivisection made 
on an animal capable of suffering ’’ (he is speaking of experiments 
without anesthesia). ‘‘ But I would leave the physiologist to be 
the judge in the matter.”’ 

This is the same as saying: “I regard the torture of little 
“children as a moral error, but I would leave the parent to be the 
“judge in the matter.” 

The National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
will explain to this man of Science that if parents were left to be 
the judges in the matter countless children would be tortured in all 
sections of society ; and if he will apply to this question the deduc- 
tive reasoning which, as a man of Science, he ought to possess, he 
must conclude that if vivisectors are left to be the judges in the 
matter animals will be tortured, in spite of his pious aspirations that 
they will not be. 

Dr. Richet’s “adoration for Science” should long ago have pre- 
cluded him from assuming that because a man is a physiologist he 
must therefore be humane. Such a proposition is manifestly 
untenable until Dr. Richet and his friends can give us any scientific 
basis for it. Till then we shall believe that a passion which emerges 
in all. classes from emperors and costermongers, and at all periods 
of history, also emerges in physiologists, and believing that, we shall 


act accordingly. 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The field of law has been so clusely covered by various specialists 
that it is not often a new book of the first importance is produced. 
We think, however, that Mr. G. S. Robertson may claim that his 
laborious volume, entitled ‘‘ The Law and Practice of Civil Proceedings 
by and against the Crown and Departments of the Government ’”’ 
(Messrs. Stevens and Sons, price 38s.), is a contribution of unique 
value to the history and practice of constitutional law. It is 
primarily a book of practice, and is ‘‘ the first attempt which has been 
‘“made in modern times to deal comprehensively and practically with 
‘* Civil Proceedings by and against the Crown and Government Depart- 
‘‘ments,’’ but it throws at every turn a flood of light on constitutional 
questions of importance. The precedents given are numerous and of 
the highest use to practitioners. Our only criticism here is that the 
pleadings relating to foreshore are somewhat lengthy and out of date. 
It is understood that the late Mr. Vaughan Hawkins substituted in 
recent years a much simpler information for that used as late as 1879. 
The work is divided into seven books of which the first deals with the 
nominal subject of the work. We then pass to Revenue Proceedings, 
Petition of Right, Escheat, Other Civil Proceedings, Questions of 
Practice and Procedure, and (finally) ‘‘ Actions against Excutive 
‘* Officers of the Government.’’ It is not possible here to comment on 
the general propositions set down, such as the rules that ‘‘ No action 
‘lies against the Crown at the suit of a subject,’’ and that ‘‘ The 
‘Crown is not liable for the wrongful acts of its servants.’’ The 
servant of the Crown is personally liable for a wrongful act done by 
himself to a fellow subject. He is not responsible for the acts of 
subordinates. The range of this book is very great, and the work is 
likely to be as valuable to the historian as it is to lawyers engaged in 
Crown cases. 


* * * 


Mr. W. M. J. Williams in his useful book, entitled ‘‘ The King’s 
““ Revenue; being a Handbook to the Taxes and the Public Revenues ”’ 
(Messrs. P. S. King and Co., price 6s. net), gives a series of facts 
likely to be of use not only to the lawyer and the individual citizen, 
but to all who are practically interested in the question of tariffs. The 
first part of the book deals with the ‘‘ Revenue from Taxation,’’ aggre- 
gated under the headings, ‘‘ Customs Duties,’’ ‘‘ The Excise Duties,’’ 
and ‘‘ Taxes ;’’ the second part with ‘‘ Non-tax Revenue,’’ arising 
from Crown Lands, Postal Service, etc. In dealing with any particular 
duty or tax its history is given. Thus tobacco was first taxed in 1640, 
and, of course, appears in the vast tariff of 1660. Beer duty first 
appears in the Commonwealth, wine duty in the reign of Edward I. 
We are told that ‘‘ One of the earliest restrictions on the establishment 
‘“of alehouses was in an Act of 1495, in Henry VII.’s time, for the 
‘““ suppression. of games, when power was given to two justices to 
“reject the common selling of ale.’’’ We fancy that the restriction 
““goes back much earlier, and finds its origin in the manorial power of 
testing bread and ale. These full and careful historical notes will be 
certain to give a peculiar value to this book at the present time when 
the whole question of national taxation is to the fore. The increase in 
the produce of customs duties, after usual deductions, since 1898 is 
enormous. In 1898 this sum was 21,155,836; in 1907 it was 
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#32,118,972. In the case of the Inland Revenue, after usual deduc- 
tions, the sum was 473,917,554; in 1907 it was £94,729,617. The 
total Exchequer Revenue for 1907-8 was 4156,538,000. To know how 
this vast sum is raised is the duty of every citizen: it is only by such 
practical knowledge that the citizen can practically appreciate the 
meaning and dangers of a tariff. We, therefore, heartily commend to 
the public Mr. Williams’ painstaking book. 


* * * 


Mr. Alfred Noyes’ volume on William Morris in the ‘‘ English Men 
‘‘of Letters ’’ Series (Messrs. Macmillan and Co., price 2s. net), will” 
be welcomed by the many admirers of a man who did so much for 
English taste. The decision to place Mr. Morris in this series is 
probably well founded, though it is certain that he can never rank with 
the great modern names that have been added to the series in recent 
years. William Morris was born in 1834, and was educated at Exeter 
College, Oxford. He came up with the reputation of being an 
advanced Churchman, ‘‘ but it may very confidently be affirmed that it 
““was the religion of beauty rather than the beauty of any one par- 
‘ticular religion or creed that appealed to him.’’ This statement is 
probably open to question. The first volume of poems, the Defence of 
Guenevere, appeared in 1858. The influence of Tennyson is con- 
sidered by Mr. Noyes to have been ‘‘immense,’’ but he thinks, for 
reasons that are not obvious, that this does not detract from Morris’ 
greatness or originality; In 1867 appeared The Life and Death of 
Jason, and this poem gives Mr. Noyes the opportunity of an absurd 
comparison between the methods of Milton (in Samson Agonistes) and 
Mr. Morris: ‘‘ Milton’s—no matter what his other qualities might be— 
‘“ was the method of an imitative schoolboy. Morris’s method was that 
‘“ of an artist so exquisite that he thrusts space and time under his feet.”’ 
This sort of thing is scarcely likely to immortalize Mr. Morris, 
and would certainly have displeased him. Morris was a voluminous 
writer, who from the first found poetry ‘‘ very easy to write,’’ and 
composed the Earthly Paradise at a pace—7oo lines in a single day on 
one occasion—that literally ‘‘ thrust space and time under his feet.’’ 
His busy life ended in 1806, and he left behind him much literature, both 
in prose and verse, attaining in some cases the first rank, and the social 
achievement of having permanently raised the standard of artistic taste 
in England. 

* * * 


The translation from the German of Julius Meter-Graefe’s monu- 
mental work, entitled ‘‘ Modern Art: being a Contribution to a New 
‘“ System of Aésthetics ’? (Mr. William Heinemann, price 42s. net), is 
from the competent hands of Miss Florence Simmonds and Mr. George 
W. Chrystal, and is illustrated with an elaboration that will no doubt 
prove pleasing to admirers of modern art. -The work is divided into 
five books, ‘‘ The Struggle for Painting,’’ ‘‘ The Pillars of Modern 
‘* Painting,’ ‘‘ Colour and Composition,’’ ‘‘ Modern Art in Germany,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Struggle for Style.’? The first book gives us an elaborate 
study in the evolution of modern painting: on the Continent and in 
England with some very excellent illustrative reproductions. It is 
interesting to notice the author’s dictum ‘‘ Delacroix was the flesh, 
‘* Millet the marrow of French painting.’? He considers that Millet’s 
genius ‘‘ embraced not only a resistance to the allurements of nebulous 
‘‘ worlds, but a strong impulse to the necessary evolutions of our art.”’ 
The second book deals with the work of Gustave Courbet, Manet, 
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Cézanne, Dégas and Renoir, and the painters who make up their 
respective schools. The third book deals with the work of Monet and 
Seurat as colourists, and with the problem of colour in sculpture. Of 
Rodin, the author declares that ‘‘ His magic breathes Nature, that is 
‘‘its strength. . . . Rodin represents his art as a result of nature, 
‘‘ mathematics and taste.’’ Rodin’s dictum that ‘‘ there must be abso- 
‘‘ lute laws in art, since there are such in Nature,’’ is certainly not the 
conception of a modern thinker, despite Dr. Graefe’s comment on the 
passage. This is followed by essays on the ‘‘ Ingres tradition,’’ on 
the work of Gauguin and his school, and on ‘‘ occult Romanticism,”’ 
and the mystery of ‘‘ truth and beauty’ in colour. The fourth book 
deals with the work of Menzel Leibl and Liebermann and their respec- 
tive schools ; while the last volume sketches the English reaction repre- 
sented by the work of Whistler and Morris, and describes the stylistic 
movement on the Continent. 
* * * 


We should think that there are few parents or guardians of boys at 
Osborne and Dartmouth who will not give them the invaluable volume, 
entitled ‘‘ Whispers from the Fleet’’ (Messrs. T. Griffin and Co., 
Chandos Street, London; the Hard, Portsmouth, 2nd edition), by 
Captain. Christopher Cradock, C.B. It is on its lighter side a 
delightful book, crammed with good stories and salted with the very salt 
of the sea, while as a technical work it will, we have no doubt what- 
ever, prove quite invaluable to the young seaman. The titles of some 
of the chapters will give an idea of the way in which Captain Cradock 
brings practical and expert knowledge, both of principles and details, 
before the ’prentice hand. We are given ‘‘ simple ideas on handling 
“‘a ship;’’ ‘‘a few remarks on steam evolution ;’’ ‘‘ notes on officer 
‘* of the watch at sea ;’’ we read of towing, of targets, of anchor work, 
of boats, of ‘‘ coaling ship from a collier,’’ of salutes, of signals, of 
diving, of submarines and destroyers, of ‘‘ what concerns a midship- 
‘““man.’’ We have “‘ hints to young shooters ;’’ ‘‘ small reminders and 
‘* observations on navigation and compass ’’; notes for sea-lawyers, and 
so forth. The whole idea of discipline is made alive: never ‘‘ repeat 
‘“an order given by you (or anyone else) which has once been dis- 
““obeyed.’’ The legal notes are good and to the point: ‘‘ It should 
‘“ever be borne in mind by the President of the Court of Inquiry that 
‘the Court does not sit for the purpose of listening to the voice of 
‘“some garrulous member of the Court wishing to air his personal 
‘““views on such and such a subject; but that they are there to gain 
‘““information, and quickly, too, from witnesses on the matter for which 
‘‘ the Court is called and assembled, and for which the Service presses.’’ 
This and similar paragraphs makes it clear that this book should be 
read throughout the Service as well as by our young friends at Dart- 
mouth. The three ‘‘ songs of the gun-room’’ that Captain Cradock 
prints will be welcomed with delight as will his practical stories. 
Would we had space to quote more than the following which 


illustrates the modern change in sea service: ‘‘ The captain of a 
‘“ destroyer, labouring in a heavy sea, was told by a senior officer by 
‘“semaphore: ‘House your top-mast.’ Back came an immediate 


“reply: ‘Very well, thank you.’ Don’t smile, for the young officer 
‘““is one of our smartest men—-the seaman’s instinct for the moment 
‘““was absent, and had it been present perhaps the signal would never 
‘‘ have been made.’’ We must conclude with ‘‘a forgotten whisper 
‘““to a new generation :’’ ‘‘ It is the high and polished manners of the 
‘““ocean for a detached ship on passing any British flag officer at sea, 
“to ask his ‘ permission to proceed.’’’ So may it ever be! 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Holland House and its circle can never fail to interest, and Mr. Lloyd 
Sanders in his volume, entitled ‘‘ The Holland House Circle’’ (Messrs. 
Methuen, price 12s. 6d. net), has drawn from a mass of material a very 
vivid picture of its prime. His snap-shots, if he will pardon the 
expression, hit off happily the salient points of his sitters and bring 
before the reader the wit and sparkle of the period. There is hardly a 
great name in Politics, Science, Literature and Art that does not figure 
in these pages, for Lord and Lady Holland fostered genius in all and 
any forms, and they won for themselves the gratitude of their own and 
succeeding generations. This book, like all of its kind, requires to be 
taken homeeopathically, but that does not detract from its value and 
interest, and true thanks are due to Mr. Sanders for the able way in 
which he has compiled the work. 


*% * * 


We must draw attention to the publication of a ‘‘ Short Grammar of 
“the Greek New Testament for Students familiar with the Elements of 
‘‘ Greek,’? by Dr. A. T. Robertson, of Louisville (Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, price 6s. net), as it may be useful to many students of the 
New Testament. We are glad that the author states that the Greek 
is ‘‘ the Greek of a group of books, not a separate dialect.’’ The latter 
mistake has done great harm in the past. It is the vernacular of the 
first century a.D. The work is a learned one and will, we trust, be 
used by students in both continents. 


* * * 


Mr. T. C. Lewis is to be heartily congratulated on his volume of 
poems, entitled ‘‘ From the East and from the West’’ (Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin, price 6s.). The first part of the volume consists in charming 
translations from the Persian—-we accept the author’s word—which 
put the Eastern point of view with skill and music. Secondly, we have 
translations from German, French, and Greek. German translations 
are rarely satisfactory, but we think these are above the average. 
It is difficult to understand why German should be so difficult to trans- 
late. It is nearer akin to our tongue than French, yet French is 
frequently given in exquisite renderings, despite the fact that in the 
French tongue each word has a special and unique value. 


* * * 


Miss Annie Matheson’s ‘‘ Sayings of the Saints’’ (Mr. Eveleigh 
Nash, price 2s. 6d. net), are collected from the writings of saints who 
actually appear on the calendar. This strict rule excludes even 
Thomas & Kempis, who on grounds inexplicable to human reason has 
still to wait for recognition. The compiler hopes by the use of this 
rule to avoid the heresy that often accompanies modern mysticism—the 
practical denial of a personal God. We gladly commend this little 
book to readers of all denominations, since these sayings in most cases 
transcend denominationalism: when S. Boniface declares that ‘‘ Our 
‘“one God and Lord Jesus Christ wills that all men should be saved 
‘“and come to a knowledge of the truth,’’ we should have in mind the 
essential oneness of a diversified Christianity. The compilation of this 
book has been a labour of love, and it will form an apt New Year’s gift. 
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Dr. James Denney in his learned, elaborate and welcome work, entitled 
‘“ Jesus and the Gospel: Christianity Justified in the Mind of Christ ”’ 
(Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, price ros. 6d.), gives us a detailed 
exposition of ‘‘ Christianity as it is exhibited in the New Testament,”’ 
a full discussion of ‘‘ the historical basis of the Christian Faith,’’ and 
of ‘‘the self-revelation of Jesus,’’ and from the premises so deter- 
mined attempts to exhibit to us the mind of Christ as ‘‘ the greatest 
‘reality with which we can come into contact in the spiritual world.”’ 
Dr. Denney, in fact, sets out to justify the prima facie impression that 
the New Testament makes upon the intelligent but unscholarly person. 
In our opinion that impression, which is identical with the impression 
of tradition, is justified by modern examination of the text, and that 
hence Christ’s position was chosen by Him and not thrust upon Him 
by man. If this is so there is not only a common ground for all the 
sects, but also (as Dr. Denney suggests) a reasonable ground on which 
persons outside all sects should accept the Divinity of Christ. 


‘ 


It was a matter of course that some written memorial of the life of 
William Haig Brown, the Headmaster of Charterhouse School from 
1863 to 1897, and Master of Charterhouse from that date till his death 
in his eighty-fourth year, on January 11th, 1907, should be given to the 
world. (‘‘A Short Biographical Memoir,’’ by some of his pupils and 
edited by his son, Harold E. Haig Brown; Messrs. Macmillan and Co., 
price 7s. 6d. net.) He was the second founder in a very real sense of the 
school founded by Thomas Sutton in 1611. Most biographies are 
rather dead things and answer little enough useful purpose beyond the 
pleasing of relatives and friends. But the case of a great school- 
master is different. The biography is part of the history of education, 
and has lessons for a multitude of men and women. We, therefore, 
gladly commend both to old Carthusians and to all educationalists this 
life of a very famous and noble teacher who impressed his personality 
not only upon his pupils, but upon the future of the school that he 
refashioned. 


Professor Macalister, of Cambridge, writes a preface (by way of 
appeal for Protestant missionary workers in South America) to Miss 
Geraldine Guinness’ valuable work on ‘‘ Peru: its Story, People and 
‘Religion ’’ (Messrs. Morgan and Scott, Ltd., price 7s. 6d.), excel- 
lently illustrated by Dr. H. Grattan Guinness. The work is one that 
must touch the moral conscience of Protestant Europe; it is well and 
directly written. White blood has done Peru no good, but we are told 
that the blancos—the half-castes—‘‘ look down on the Indians as 
‘* creatures little above the mongrel dogs which swarm in the streets.’’ 
The Indian blood that they have should be their pride. The country 
is drenched with ‘‘ Catholicism, Materialism, and Paganism.’ It is 
terrible to read of the ignorance and the sorrows of sin and disease 
that devastate this lovely country. Professor Macalister declares that 
in Peru ‘‘ Republican institutions of a sort are associated with a 
‘‘ religious intolerance nearly as great as in the days of the Inqui- 
‘‘ sition.’? Who is going to undertake the work of saving Peru? The 
States and England should between them find workers enough. 
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The Rev. Hugh Black in the introduction to the interesting volume 
of twenty-seven ‘‘ University Sermons’’ (Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, price 6s.), preached at Mansfield College, Oxford (1), 
Scotch Universities (2), and in various American Universities and 
Colleges, attacks boldly a modern view of America. He _ says 
‘* Superficial observers sometimes speak of the materialism of America. 
** Nothing could be further from the truth when we look deeply and 
‘“ broadly. It might even be said with far more truth that America 
‘* suffers in every region of life from an unregulated idealism.’’? Mr. 
Black goes on to speak of the intense sense of social service and duty 
that fills the great centres of education. We agree, but we must 
point out that the l’Ecole Sans Dieu in America has done terrible harm, 
and that that evil is to-day very noticeable in the whole life of Chicago. 
The sermons will, of course, be read with profit and interest. . The first 
strikes a fine note when it. pleads for our vital recognition of the true 
personal living God. 

* * x 

This is not the place in which to review this volume of selections 
from the writings of the late Mr. C. C. Massey (‘‘ Thoughts of a 
Modern Mystic,’’ edited by Professor W. F. Barrett, F.R.S.; Messrs. 
Kegan Paul and Co., price 3s. 6d.), but we must draw attention to the 
publication which will prove of interest to Mr. Massey’s many friends. 
The memorial notices exhibit an interesting, simple and loyal per- 
sonality, whose great abilities were devoted largely to philosophic 
thought and to the consideration of the psychical phenomena that so 
strongly attracts men of the mystic type. Mr. Massey’s religious 
faith was very real. He regarded ‘‘ the eternal life’’ as ‘‘ the integral 
‘“or organic life, and we must conceive Christ as the organising Prin- 
*‘ ciple of the Race.’’ The book will interest a large circle, and we 
gladly recommend its perusal. 

* * 

Mr. Eustace Reynolds-Ball’s volume, entitled ‘‘ Mediterranean 
‘* Winter Resorts ’’ (Messrs. Hazell, Watson and Viney, price 6s.), is 
a really useful book, both to the traveller in search of pleasure, the 
invalid in search of health, and the wanderer in search of a home on 
the Mediterranean. One feature of the book is the very careful article, 
signed in each case by a resident English physician, that supplements 
in the case of each important health resort the account of the district. 
These articles tell the invalid quite frankly whether the particular place 
is likely to prove beneficial. The book covers the whole Mediterranean 
coast from what the author calls the West Riviera (Fréjus to Mar- 
seilles), along the French, Italian and Levantine Riviera (including 
residential Florence) to South Italy, South Spain, North Africa and 
the Mediterranean Islands. 

* * * 

The Rev. R. J. Wardell’s volume, entitled ‘‘ Permanent Elements in 
‘* Christian Theology ’’ (Mr. Robert Culley, price 3s. 6d. net), is ‘‘ the 
““substance of a Methodist Preacher’s message to his congregation 
‘“ during one winter of his ministry.’’ He writes concerning ‘‘ Christ 
““and His kingdom,” ‘‘ Christ’s message,’’ ‘‘ Christ’s gifts,’’ ‘‘ Christ’s 
““ disciples,’’ ‘‘ Christ’s purposes,’’ ‘‘ The Cross, the judgment, and 
““the better life.’? These subjects are ‘‘ all foundation principles of 
‘“the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ We have no space in which 
to do more than notice the publication of this work. We notice that 
Mr. Wardell asserts that ‘‘ Sin is not integral to human nature, but 
‘‘an intrusion.’’ This probably is doctrinally true; but is it true in 
fact? However, it is a hopeful gospel and is a note of a hopeful and 
helpful book. : 
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NOTES. 


The Times is to be congratulated on having secured the first descrip- 
tion which has been published of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s wonderful 
library in New York. The unlimited financial resources at his com- 
mand have enabled him to amass a collection which is magnificent from 
whatever standpoint and by whatever standard it may be judged, and 
it is housed. in a manner which increases the wonderment of the 
beholder. But the Englishman cannot fail to utter a sigh of regret as 
he learns of Sir Walter Scott’s diary, Ruskin’s ‘‘ Stones of Venice,”’ 
Lytton’s ‘‘ Last Days of Pompeii,’? Thackeray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’ some 
of Burns’s Poems, and many other original writings having crossed 
the Atlantic, though it is tempered by the reflection that our American 
cousins oftentimes take a greater pride than Englishmen in these 
literary treasures, which are the common heritage of all who use the 
English language. In contrast with the manuscripts which attract 
attention because of their writers are others, the work of some unknown 
artist, whose beauty and durability evoke even greater admiration. 
But it is impossible to attempt a description, which could not be done 
in three columns of The Times, of this wonderful library. Rare first 
editions, finely-tooled bindings, the most perfect specimens of the 
printers’ art, in fact, everything of beauty that the book-lover can 
desire, are represented, and by examples which are unsurpassed in their 
loveliness. 


* * * 


Some time ago a suggestion received some attention that there should 
be local repositories containing all the available printed and manuscript 
matter relating to the history of the locality. While other people were 
talking the Librarian of the Guildhall Library was acting, and it can 
now be claimed that there may be found the finest collection of London 
books, prints, maps and plans in existence. The ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities have co-operated by sending vestry minute-books, church- 
wardens’ accounts and wardmote minute-books. By that means some 
five thousand manuscripts have been made available to the student of 
the history of the metropolis. There, is still a large number of these 
volumes, which have not yet been deposited in this common repository, 
but the example of the public-spirited custodians, who have already 
taken action, no doubt will be followed by others. ; 


* * * 


The King has authorised the publication of a volume containing 
illustrations and a description of the Silver Plate in the Jewel House 
at the Tower of London. The work has been entrusted to Mr. E. 
Alfred Jones, who has been responsible for a series of volumes similar 
in scope, including descriptions of the Royal Plate at Windsor Castle 
and the Old English Plate belonging to the Czar of Russia. In the 
present volume, which is being published by subscription, there will 
be illustrations of the unique ‘‘ Salt of State ’’ in the form of a Tower, 
presented to Charles II. by the borough of Exeter, and the Wine 
Fountain given to him by the borough of Plymouth. There will also 
be shown the massive Font and Basin used for the baptism of members 
of the Royal Family, the Charles IJ. ‘‘ Maundy Dish,’’ and the old 
Communion vessels, Elizabethan and Carolean, of the Chapel of St. 
Peter and Vincula within the Tower of London. In the printed matter 
will be included original documents, of which the existence was pre- 
viously unknown. 


THE TWO-POWER STANDARD. 


FEW months ago the Conservative Press was calling wildly 

for the adoption of a huge naval programme—one so costly 

that it could only be supported by a loan. Not content that our 

fighting power ‘at sea should be more than equal to that of any two 

other Powers, its journals besought our Government to lay down 

two keels for every’ one proposed by Germany. In other words, the 

Two-Power standard was to give way to a Twice-as-great-as-any- 
other-Power standard. 

Unfortunately the Liberal Government now in office seems to 
have been influenced by this increasing clamour. In politics senti- 
ments, prejudices and hastily formed opinions prevail, and no one 
stops to think. A momentous national policy involving the expen- 
diture of millions of pounds is adopted without any serious study on 
the part of the public. These few lines are written in the hope 
that, where they do not convince, they may at least stimulate inquiry 
in the direction of finding a rational basis for the standard of a 
country’s armament. There are few subjects of study at the present 
time which I can conceive to be of greater importance to the welfare 
of the human race. 

The Two-Power standard will certainly be abandoned by this 
country before many years are past, but I have little doubt that it 
will be superseded by a standard different from that recommended by 
the Tories and largely accepted .by the Liberals. Indeed, I chal- 
lenge anyone to justify the prevailing habit of regarding the Two- 
Power standard as a possible permanent policy. We cannot now build 
much more than this standard demands ; in the future, I am convinced, 
we. shall have to build less than it requires. This I hope to prove by 
some simple deductions from well-known facts of history. 

My views on disarmament were set forth in the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW more than a year ago.* Briefly, I believe that nations must 
remain armed sufficiently to make war more loss than gain to both | 


* The Development of an International Parliament. September, 1907. 
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sides, until a permanent International Government, able to preserve 
order with a military police force, has been evolved from the Hague 
Conferences. According to this principle of purely defensive arma- 
ment, it would be sufficient that our navy should be at least equal to, 
or perhaps slightly greater than, that of any other power: in other 
words, we ought to conform to what I may call the “ Strongest Power 
“standard.” Not only do I hope to show that this would be amply 
sufficient armament—I believe that I can easily show that economic 
conditions will oblige us to be content with this standard. Let us 
enter upon the appeal to history. . 

Previously to the years about 1765 England was essentially an 
agricultural country, the only important industrial occupations being 
handweaving, carried on in the Eastern and, sporadically, in the 
Western and Northern counties, the leather trades, shipbuilding, and 
the smelting and finishing of iron practised chiefly amongst the 
forests of Kent and Sussex and in the Forest of Dean. The great 
industrial development began about this time with the invention of 
the spinning jenny and the power loom, with the collection of 
machinery in factories and the smelting of iron by coal The 
machinery was driven first by water and later by steam power. 

No movement of industrial awakening of similar magnitude began 
on the Continent until after 1848, for the wretched governments of 
the eighteenth century, followed by the Napoleonic wars, gave no 
security to capitalistic enterprise; and a long period of peace was 
necessary for recuperation. It is not, perhaps, too much to say that 
France and Germany started eighty years behind us; for it was not 
until some years after the settlement of 1870 that France, Germany 
and Belgium reached the same stage of industrial development which 
we had attained early in the nineteenth century. I speak, of course, 
of economic, not technical, development—that is to say, of the 
proportion of commerce, and of industrial capital and labour, to the 
whole population, and of the method of organising production. In 
the comparatively advanced state which science and invention had 
reached at the beginning of their industrial development, Continental 
countries have had a great advantage over us; and more rapid 
progress has been made than was possible for us eighty years earlier. 
Germany in particular, by close attention to education and science, 
and by taking life seriously, has come almost abreast of us as a 
commercial and industrial nation. When she has accumulated more 
capital, and freed her trade from tariffs, she will probably pass 
ahead of us; that is to say, if we do not in the near future learn a 
good deal from her in methods of training men for positions in 
industry, both high and low. 

Let us consider, then, what will be the position of this country 
in the world half a century hence. Russia will probably be 
beginning a great industrial development ; and Japan, France, Italy, 
Belgium and Switzerland will be important manufacturing countries. 
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Not one of these countries, however, is likely to equal us in wealth and 
trade. On the other hand, in fifty years Germany will be a some- 
what richer, and decidedly more populous, country than our own; 
and probably the United States will be by far the wealthiest and 
most important nation in the world. The German mercantile 
marine will be, perhaps, three-fourths the size of our own, and will 
probably be better managed commercially and at least as well navi- 
gated. It is mainly our system of Free Trade which gives our 
country the greatest foreign commerce per head of population of 
any country in the world, and this enables and requires us to main- 
tain the largest merchant fleet and navy. If in the United States 
the people prevail over the business interests and the protective 
duties are removed, the American merchant fleet in a few years may 
equal or surpass the trading fleet of Britain. The sizes of the navies 
of foreign countries relatively to our own fifty years hence depend, 
of course, upon the naval policy which we and they adopt; but there 
can be little doubt that by that time Germany will be as well able 
to maintain a large navy as we, whilst the United States will be 
much better able to afford it. 

What will have become of the Two-Power standard then? Can 
we hope to go on indefinitely supporting a navy equal to the fleets of 
Germany and the United States combined? For a few years we 
might do it, but the policy could be afterwards continued only at a 
cost which would sap the very life-blood of the nation. 

Let me picture the distressed condition that would be ours in fifty 
years if we endeavoured to outstrip our two great rivals in the exer- 
cise of their full capacity for naval building—that is to say, if they 
were to build as fast as they could comfortably afford ‘to do. All the 
civil activities of our Government would be stinted; and, since the 
nation could afford but comparatively poorly paid men, inefficiency 
would be rampant in the great administrative offices of State. 
Education would suffer, and the Government promotion of science 
and art; so that we should not only be in danger of losing our high 
position in the world of culture, but should be much handicapped in 
industry in comparison with other nations whose workmen would 
be more skilled, and their managers better trained. The general 
state of trade and employment would deteriorate; poverty would 
increase; and progress in domestic reform—better housing, the 
improvement of roads, the care of the aged and infirm—would be | 
seriously. hindered. © Worst of all, however, would be the danger 
of postponing those many social reforms which it is now recognised 
can only be secured by gradually educating the country’s youth 
in many ways at great expense. The price we should have to 
pay for maintaining the Two-Power standard is too heavy! We 
should be bartering our future as a great nation against a mere few 
years’ security from a mental obsession—against freedom from 
anxiety, which, as I proceed to show, is utterly unwarranted by facts. 
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We ought thoroughly to understand, in the first place, that the 
British Empire exists at all only on the sufferance of other nations. 
This home truth is doubtless one we shirk like a bitter pill. It is 
the kind of fact, however, which enters into all the political thinking 
of a small nation, say, Belgium or Switzerland. Many enlightened 
persons, proud citizens of a small country, have to accept it. Let us 
remember, then, that as surely as both of the countries I have men- 
tioned lie at the mercy of France and England, or Germany and 
Austria, combined, so could we be crushed absolutely in a few weeks 
by a combination, say, of the United States, France, Germany, Russia 
and Japan—the other Powers with interests in the Pacific. 

It may be asked: Why do these things not happen? The 
readiest answer is because such combinations are unthinkable—they 
ignore the strongest national antipathies and jealousies. But that 
is not the only reason, nor even a sufficient reason, I maintain. The 
real answer is because there is no desire among a sufficient number 
of nations that these small peoples, or ourselves, should be attacked 
- and defeated ; or to put the matter more truly still, because there is 
an active desire amongst a majority of the great nations that these 
countries should be left in peace. Whether this protection of indi- 
vidual nations from attack arises mainly from the material interests 
of neutrals, or from the moral sentiment of the educated world, I do 
not inquire; but the latter is a rapidly growing force now often 
under-estimated. 

The peace of Belgium and of Switzerland, and our peace, depend 
then upon the goodwill of other nations. But this goodwill may be 
lost. Suppose Belgium were to annex the Congo, and merely 
proceed to greater oppression of the natives in open defiance of the 
wishes of the civilised world, or suppose that our Government, 
anxious to round off our South African possessions by the annexa- 
tion of Delagoa Bay, were to make war with Portugal on a trumpery 
charge. There would be something more than alienation of 
sympathy in each case, I think: We, like Belgium, should be forced 
before or after war, to bow to the will of the other Powers. It is a 
delusion to suppose that there is no code of international morality. 
A public opinion of the world has grown during the past hundred 
years which is a restraining influence of truly remarkable force in 
international dealings. No war can now be made openly for the 
purpose of national aggrandisement, and each side manceuvres diplo- 
matically to make the other appear the aggressor. Japan would 
never have ventured on war with Russia without having the moral 
‘support of at least two great Powers, in addition to the benevolent 
neutrality of others, to secure her from intervention. We, on the other 
hand, came perilously near to embroiling ourselves with European 
Powers over the South African War; and it would be hypocritical to 
deny that in our negotiations before the war we were very careful 
to avoid so far as possible all appearance of being aggressors, and 
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that we were not displeased that our foreign critics should see hos- 
tities commence by an invasion of our territory. 

If, as I firmly believe, I am right in regarding a kind of inter- 
national morality or international public opinion as a rapidly growing 
force, tending to restrain a country from unjust attack upon another, 
it follows that if British actions are such as commend themselves to 
the moral judgment of mankind there is no reason for us to fear 
attack. It is said that a pretext can always be found for going to 
war. This is true, but under present conditions the pretext has to 
be one which will pass muster in the court of foreign opinion. The 
press of every civilised country thoroughly sifts the pros and cons 
of any international dispute, and passes judgment. 

The recent almost universal condemnation of Bulgaria for her 
violation of treaty in seizing the Ottoman Railway is an excellent 
case in point; and it has been followed by an almost equally general 
reprobation of the action of Austria in annexing Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
The Servian populace, outraged in every aspiration and sentiment of 
nationality, undoubtedly clamoured for war; but their rulers wisely 
restrained them. The dignified conduct of the new Government of 
Turkey was beyond praise. The Russian people expressed their _ 
sympathy with Servia, and thus they, even more than the Russian 
Government’s dire need of financial assistance, were instrumental in 
preventing the latter from expressing any active sympathy with 
Austria. / 

The problems of the Near East are by no means solved; but 
events, so far as they have yet progressed, are eloquent testimony to 
the force of the general feeling of repugnance to war, and to the 
anxiety to avoid it. Europe has just passed through a crisis which a 
hundred, nay even fifty, years ago would almost certainly have 
brought immediate war. Let us inquire why there has been no 
war, and why we can look forward with some confidence to the 
achievement of a permanent settlement without .it. I believe the 
greatest force tending to preserve peace has been the public opinion 
of France, England, the United States and Germany. The reason- 
ableness of the Bulgarian demand for independence, and to some 
extent of the Austrian claim for territorial compensation for her 
reforming work in Bosnia, is generally allowed. Yet the former is 
everywhere held to have been ill-timed; whilst the action of Austria 
in seizing territory in violation of her treaty obligations is unequivo- 
cally condemned by all who are free to speak their minds. The firm 
action of our Government in the public announcement of their atti- 
tude had doubtless the most salutary effect, and there was a moment 
when most Englishmen felt glad that we had a navy capable of 
giving very effective support to any injured nation, though a some- 
what smaller navy would no doubt have been equally effective. 

The full lesson of the recent crisis is only to be learnt, however, 
by proceeding to consider what were the causes tending towards 
war. The determination of Bulgaria to gain independence, the 
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schemes of Baron Achrenthal for the southerly extension of Austrian 
dominion, the injury to the rejuvenated Turkish national sentiment 
caused by the loss of more remnants of sovereignty, all tended 
towards war; and of these the first two were undoubtedly the most 
provocative. Why, we must ask, were Austria and Bulgaria so 
unwilling to have their claims considered by an International Con- 
ference? The answer is that they feared the result of any such 
submission, for the reason, I believe, that.they knew that even in so far 
as their claims were just no International Conference would have the 
courage openly to recognise them as such, and act accordingly. A 
Conference of the Powers always shirks the real issue and decides on 
a compromise, which consists largely in maintaining the status quo. 
International Conferences ought to bear in mind that political difh- 
culties are the result of evolution. As nations develop and change 
in their size, character and wealth, the old political grouping becomes 
disadvantageous, nay even harmful and burdensome. Change must 
come about in some way—the progress of the human race demands 
it—and if the Powers of Europe in Conference assembled will not 
recognise the need and make the necessary changes war is inevitable 
sooner or later. The mutual jealousies which paralysed the Algeciras 
Conference are a scandal in the enlightened civilisation of our age ; 
and one may be permitted to hope that in future the Governments of 
the more advanced countries will enter conferences with the frank 
declaration that they are determined not to let the individual 
ambitions of any country interfere with the execution of whatever 
changes may seem best in regard to the countries directly concerned 
in the difficulties under discussion. If they would make such a 
declaration, and adhere to it, conferences would soon become the 
recognised method of settling international troubles instead of being 
the most unpopular. 

The common objection to reliance on the goodwill of other nations, 
that the moral judgment even of the most civilised peoples of the 
world is liable to be swayed by their sympathies and antipathies, 
has, therefore, to a certain extent to be admitted: But in any par- 
ticular case the greater number of nations have no strong motives of 
sympathy or interest to warp their sense of justice, and it is the 
moral judgment of this majority which has already become a power- 
ful force, making for progress and peace so far as it gains expres- 
sion, and which with courage, such as was recently shown by our 
Government, in its declaration on the Balkan question, may become 
much more effective yet. 

The foregoing considerations are, in my opinion, enough to prove 
the thesis I am arguing, namely, that the Strongest Power standard 
is amply sufficient for our protection; and that the attempt to main- 
tain the Two-Power standard is not only a burden, which we shall 
soon be unable to bear, but is in reality absolutely unneeded. That a 
country’s armament must depend upon its policy is almost a trite 
saying; yet how few men fully realise this truth, and all the 
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consequences thereof! If we wish to act as a domineering bully, to’ 
defy the world, annexing here, “protecting” there, and generally forcing 
our will on other people, we require in these days not a Two- 
Power, but a Five- or Six-Power standard. On the other hand, if we 
are content—and it should be our highest pleasure—to take our place 
as an equal in the circle of the great Powers of the world, we can 
behave in such a manner that we require no great armament for the 
protection of our trade or empire. We have only to shape our 
policy in the manner I shall now set forth. 

Our most important duty is to see that in international affairs we 
act justly according to the standard by which the thinking world now 
judges; but this is not all that is incumbent upon us. We should 
further take pains so to conduct our affairs that we may give no 
other nation cause for alarm for its own safety. We must not 
speak menacingly, or arm ourselves to a needless extent, or other 
nations will arm simply for fear of us, and the mad race will have 
no ending. Had I space I would show how much of Continental 
naval armament is due to fear of Great Britain. Germany in par- 
ticular, whilst fearing France and Russia by land, is even more 
fearful of us by sea now that she has colonies and a considerable 
merchant fleet. The nervous German patriot regards us as an 
unscrupulous rival (South Africa proving our want of scruple), jealous 
of the growing foreign trade and commercial competition of youthful 
Germany, rapidly incréasing our navy with the express purpose of 
crushing German foreign trade, and only watching a favourable 
opportunity to attack. , All our professions of goodwill and’ talk of 
limiting armaments (we do nothing) are regarded as so much dust 
thrown in their faces. We must try not to create such an impression. 

After all, to follow the course I have just outlined is merely to 
suggest that we, as a nation, should act towards other nations as 
one gentleman does to another. The true gentleman not only acts | 
justly to all—so far is he from causing fear through acts which might 
be construed as menace or injury that he is careful of everyone’s 
susceptibilities, and anxious not to give pain or offence by uncourteous 
behaviour. If nations would restrain their words and actions by the 
code of a gentleman, a real advance towards mutual understanding and 
peace would have been taken. If we, for our part, were ito live up to 
that standard, I am convinced that the goodwill we already enjoy from 
so many peoples would be greatly extended and strengthened, and 
that we could with perfect confidence and safety abandon the main- 
tenance of an overwhelmingly predominant navy, and adopt the more 
modest standard of being by a little the strongest naval power. If 
we displayed our confidence in others and ceased to increase our 
navy, other countries would not be long in emulating our example. 
Many a time have we led the world in progress: let us have the 
courage of our convictions once again in this, perhaps, at the present 


time, the greatest of all possible reforms. 
H. STANLEY JEVONS. 


INVASION CONSIDERED FROM THE 
NAUTICAL STANDPOINT. 


N the 23rd November last some military officers and civilians 
in the Upper House of the Legislature debated the feasi- 
bility of Germany despatching a number of ships, carrying troops, 
across a certain area of salt water, undetected and undeterred by 
the fleet which the nation at present relies upon to prevent such a 
proceeding ; and the views they expressed were widely referred to in 
the Press at home and abroad. It was an amateur discussion, for 
the operation in question turns chiefly upon the purely maritime 
considerations involved in the movement of ships. When all the 
military arrangements for mobilisation and embarkation are complete 
the troops must, in the end, proceed to their destination in vessels 
of some kind. But except for a few brief utterances in the Press— 
in general thoroughly to the point—the voices of sailors remained 
unheard on the subject, partly because the Active List of the Navy 
has no representative in Parliament, save one solitary member of the 
House of Lords who never speaks in any debate, and partly because 
naval officers are either serving afloat, where they are gagged by very 
proper regulations, or unemployed on shore, and therefore too much 
out of touch with the latest details of these subjects to venture with 
confidence into public controversies. Except for the few Press 
letters, therefore, the bulk of the electorate has heard next to 
nothing of the views of the men who are at present expected to 
deal with the emergency in question as to whether they are ever 
likely to be called upon to face it. Under the circumstances it may 
perhaps be of interest to throw a little further light on the subject 
from the maritime point of view, avoiding laborious detail, but briefly 
indicating the cardinal fallacies which underlie the views of believers 
in foreign invasion. 

Before referring to the purely nautical considerations involved 
it will perhaps be as well to deal with one or two errors in other 
directions, which passed unchallenged in the debate. Lord Roberts 
—than whom on matters of purely land warfare, such as those which 
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affect the Afghan passes, everyone will admit we can have no better 
guide—assumed that the transport tonnage, taken by Mr. Balfour 
-as necessary for the 70,000 men who formed the hypothetical 
invading force dealt with by the Committee of Imperial Defence in 
1905, would in reality suffice to carry more than double that number. 
A word of explanation is necessary to refute this. The strength of 
the invading force in 1905 was calculated at 70,000 men by the Staff 
at the War Office for certain very good reasons, which it is not 
perhaps advisable to make public here. But this force was to be 
accompanied by 14,000 horses and a full proportion of guns and 
wheeled transport, amounting to hundreds of Jarge and small vehicles. 
Now it is one thing to calculate tonnage for infantry alone, but 
quite another to allow for the other branches and impedimenta 
of an army fully equipped for service in the field. Everyone who 
has been connected with transport administration knows well enough 
that when horses, guns, waggons and munitions of war come into 
the calculations the tonnage goes up by leaps and bounds, and the 
200,000 tons mentioned by Mr. Balfour was the result of close expert 
study of the tonnage requirements on this basis, supplemented by 
detailed information as to experiments which a Foreign Power had 
been carrying out in that direction not long before. To say, there- 
fore, that an invading force of 150,000 men could be conveyed in 
200,000 tons of shipping is misleading, for it would be a force destitute 
of artillery, cavalry and land transport, although at a pinch perhaps 
the mere numbers of men alone might be crowded in. What the 
fighting value of 150,000 rifles without artillery would be is a 
question for soldiers to decide, but to the lay mind it would seem 
that a much smaller force which included guns could meet them on 
the defensive with very fair chances of success. Presumably, even 
our much-abused territorial artillery is better than no artillery at all. 

Another very misleading generalisation put forward was contained 
in the statement—perfectly true in itself—that 200,000 tons of 
shipping are normally to be found lying in German ports ; from which 
it was inferred that there would be little or no difficulty in comman- 
deering sufficient and suitable sea transport for immediate use by 
the invading army at any moment. But what does this 200,000 tons 
represent? It represents the aggregate tonnage of a heterogeneous 
collection of shipping averaging at least 150 vessels of different sizes 
and speeds, from Atlantic liners to coasting tramps, or perhaps even 
steam barges, in which the actual numbers and individual vessels 
vary, with arrivals and departures, not only every day but every tide. 
Now it must be borne in mind that the distribution among different 
transports of the units of an expeditionary force which intends to 
land on an enemy’s coast in the expectancy of opposition at any 
moment is mainly governed by the requirements of the disembar- 
kation, for it is obviously a matter of the greatest importance that the 
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force should be landed in such a manner that it can be tactically 
formed for meeting the enemy with as little delay as possible when 
once on ¢erra firma, or it may be surprised in a state of unprepared 
confusion. To ensure this it is essential not to split up brigades, 
battalions or batteries among different ships more than can be helped, 
and, in cases where splitting up is imperative, the different vessels 
carrying separate portions of the same organisation or unit must be 
allotted neighbouring berths in the disembarkation anchorage plan— 
of which more hereafter—or utter confusion will ensue. A recent 
historical case in which this was neglected affords a most instructive 
example which may well be quoted here. In June, 1898, the 
Americans embarked a small expeditionary force of 15,000 men for 
operations in Cuba. Eye-witnesses report that the troops boarded 
the transports lying at the jetties almost at haphazard, with the result 
that it took four whole days to put this little army on shore and get it 
formed for the advance, although as regards interference on the part 
of the enemy the invaders might have been engaged in peace 
manoeuvres. Multiply the force by ten, and let anyone try to imagine 
the scene on the beach if the Germans did as the Americans. It 
may be claimed that German Staff methods are better than American, 
but if so, that is largely the result of the teaching of actual war in 
1866 and 1870, whereas in experience of oversea expeditions of the 
nature under discussion they are entirely lacking. To organise the 
distribution of units afloat, with a view to avoid this confusion on 
landing, the Transport Staff—naval and military—must know before- 
hand precisely the number of ships to be used, with the exact 
accommodation afforded by each, and lengthy calculations in advance 
are based upon this information. When, as in the case we are now 
considering, such information is at best only partially available, the 
plans for throwing the force on shore in early readiness for action can 
only be vague and incomplete. If the ships were commandeered first, 
and the calculations worked out when the necessary details were. 
known, much time would be lost to the enemy while preparing and 
issuing the necessary orders, which would not be lost to us. A great 
deal has been said about the powers the German authorities possess 
of keeping matters secret, but a sudden and wholesale embargo on 
the national shipping in their ports would occasion so much surprise 
and even excitement among the neutral shipping lying at the same 
jetties that every outgoing neutral vessel would carry the news to her 
destination, often only a few hours’ steaming from the German coast. 
If they were prevented from sailing to stop this, the mere fact of the 
non-arrival of the usual numbers of expected coasters at various 
ports would tell its own tale, repeated at once to London. 

If, however, for the sake of argument, we assume that the ships 
have been commandeered, and the troops, guns and horses of a large 
force embarked on a rough general plan, after more or less: 
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unavoidable delay, the next question inviting attention is that of 
getting the vessels’ clear of the harbours into open water, and here 
we enter the domain of purely nautical discussion, where only seamen 
can speak with authority. Now no seaman in the world would under- 
take’ to empty this huge and motley crowd of shipping out of the 
basins and pilot it down the long and tortuous estuaries of the 
German coast to open sea in less than two, or perhaps even three, 
high tides, and even then in the general hustle the grounding of a 
large steamer in a narrow part of the Channel might delay the 
whole exodus for hours. 

When all were clear of pilotage waters, however, and fairly in the 
open, fresh difficulties would arise. The unwieldy armada must 
either cross independently in a “go as you please” fashion or make 
the voyage in company. If they crossed independently the first 
vessels would anchor off our coasts a full 24 hours before the last, 
and give notice of what was following, thus destroying still further 
that element of surprise which would be essential to success. It is 
plain, therefore, that they must keep together somehow, although 
they could only do so as an unordered mob of ships. It would be just 
as impossible to form, dispose and manceuvre 200 vessels of different 
sizes that had never moved together before, and whose masters were 
destitute of all practice in manoeuvring in company, as it would be to 
put 500 men taken at random from the streets and placed on a parade 
ground through intricate battalion movements forthwith. This mob 
of ships would probably cover at least 20 miles from van to rear, and 
throw up smoke visible for another ten to fifty, according to the 
state of the atmosphere. They would have to cross lines of trade 
frequented by neutral shipping, and pass through fishing grounds, 
and could not possibly evade observation, unless in’ a fog, and 
if a fog set in their state of danger and confusion would be 
appalling. Their speed would be that of the slowest vessel, and 
her speed itself would be below its own average unless the weather 
were exceptionally calm, for the wind would be from the westward 
and therefore against them. It must not be forgotten that landing 
on an open coast is only possible with the wind blowing off shore— 
that is to say a westerly wind as regards our east coast—and unless 
that were the case the expedition would never start. The speed of 
the fleet, as a whole, would not therefore exceed six or seven knots, 
and the passage would require 50 to 60 hours after leaving harbour— 
all time lost to the enemy and gained to us for concentrating our 
defences, and especially our coastal destroyer flotillas. These 
helpless ships, crowded with men, would form an easy target for 
torpedo craft or minelayers, even in small force, and the sinking 
of a few would probably cause panic among the remainder. The 
historic incident of our fire ships among the Armada in Calais Roads 
at once rises to the memory. It is needless to say that if any 
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respectable force of our battleships or cruisers was within 48 hours’ 
steaming the project of invasion on a large scale would never be 
attempted, and throughout these remarks it is of course being 
allowed, for the sake of argument, that our main fleets are far absent, 
having been spirited away on one of those pursuits which amateur 
strategists are always anticipating, but which sailors repudiate. 
Only the permanent coastal torpedo-boats and submarines are 
assumed to be on the spot, supplemented, perhaps, by the crowd of 
extemporised torpedo carriers and picquet boats which could be got 
ready in a very short time. 

But the passage across would not be the least of the nautical diffi- 
culties to be faced. If German seamanship—not historically renowned 
so far—proved equal to all these obstacles, a yet further test would 
await it in the task of anchoring this cumbersome host of shipping 
in an ordered and pre-arranged disposition, such as is essential 
for disembarking a force in the face of an enemy. Before going 
further, however, it may be noticed at this point that by the time 
the invaders were in sight of our coast a week at least would have 
elapsed from the time that the first orders were issued to lay hands 
on the shipping as it lay in the docks at Hamburg and other German 
ports in various stages of loading and unloading cargo. Three or 
four days would be required to decide upon the allocation of the 
various branches and units of the army to their respective transports 
and get them on board, another day or two to get the shipping clear 
of the harbour and roughly assembled for the voyage, and yet 
another two or more to make the passage. Within 48 hours of the 
commandeering of the vessels either the actual news would have 
leaked out through departing neutral shipping, or a sudden cessation 
of normal trade would excite alarm, leaving us in no doubt of what 
was to follow. That would give us five days in which to recall our 
main fleets by wireless telegram before a single German soldier 
had set foot on British soil, or enough to fetch our ships from 
as far as Gibraltar in the one direction, or the Gulf of Finland 
in ‘the other. This in itself is enough to expose the fundamental 
errors underlying the whole idea. But, although further refutation 
of these theories is perhaps superfluous in the case of people who 
approach the subject with an open mind, too much cannot really be 
said to convince others, who study the subject with a very decided 
bias, that they are unnecessarily allowing themselves to be alarmed 
by this periodically returning chimera. A brief reference to the final 
maritime stage of the proceedings—that of anchoring the convoy— 
is therefore in place here. 

When a fleet of transports sails for a hostile coast a detailed plan 
of anchorage berths has to be prepared beforehand by the admiral 
commanding the escorting squadron, and issued to each master 
of a transport before sailing, in order that he may know exactly 
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where he is required to place his ship on arrival. This necessitates, 
of course, a previous knowledge of the exact point of disembarkation 
and the features of the coastline. When the number of ships is 
small, and the ships themselves are of approximately equal size, the 
voyage may be made in regularly formed lines, piloted by men-of-war, 
and the ships anchored more or less simultaneously in these lines 
on arrival, especially if each transport carries a naval officer to 
supervise her movements. This was actually done in the case of the 
small “Clacton Beach” manceuvres in 1905, the number of the 
transports being only ten, and the force to be landed about 12,000 
all told. But when a fleet of 150 to 200 vessels has to be considered 
such a method of proceeding is out of the question, and the transports 
would have to pick up their berths independently on arrival as best 
they could. Two hundred vessels in a single line would cover about 
fifty miles of coast from wing to wing. In three parallel lines they 
would cover about sixteen miles. This is about the maximum 
number of lines that would be practicable. If four or more lines were 
used the outer ships would be so far from the beach that very 
great delay in landing their troops would ensue. Every half-mile 
further out means an extra mile for the boats to the beach and back, 
and when a boat made ten trips in the 24 hours she would cover ten 
more miles in that period, a loss of time of perhaps quite four hours 
for every such extra half-mile. Taking three lines as the best forma- 
tion, sixteen miles of beach would be required, and more if there were 
any irregularities or breaks in the coast line, or any shoals or banks 
in the offing. There are not very many portions of our coast where 
such a stretch exists. In any case, to get these miles of shipping 
rightly anchored, so as to land their troops in their allotted places in 


_the line of battle and allow at the same time for all navigational 


requirements, would be a colossal task, far exceeding anything of 
the kind ever attempted before. Officers who have had experience 
of berthing transports can testify to the frequent difficulty of the 
work even in a harbour in our own possession, with every facility 
at hand and no enemy to oppose. Masters of steamers—excellent 
men as a rule in their own line—are out of their groove when moving 
in very close company with other vessels, and, with the best of 
intentions, often slow to grasp what is required of them and nervous 
about unknown risks of collision, etc. It would take many hours, 
or perhaps even two or three days, allowing for extra difficulties after 
dark, to sort out and berth this motley array of ships in their proper 
places, and with the utmost care some mistakes would probably be 
committed. If, in order to avoid this delay, the transports anchored 
at haphazard on arrival, the confusion on the beach would be 
stupendous. Infantry divisions might quite possibly be split up into 
half-a-dozen or more parts, separated by miles, and all ignorant of 
where to look for each other; the guns of an artillery brigade thrown 
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ashore from some cargo tramp might be waiting on the beach for 
their horses still under weigh in a collier in the distant offing ; 
generals and their staffs would be galloping in all directions in 
search of the units under their orders, and the Commander-in-Chief 
himself would know little of the disposition of his force except that it 
was in a state of complete disarray. To evolve some formation out of 
this chaos might easily take a week after the invaders were actually 
on shore, and that would follow on another week required to land’ 
them according to all previous experience in expeditions of this sort. 
Fair weather must be assumed throughout as a matter of course. 
Three weeks would thus elapse from the first move in the game to the 
day on which the invading army was ready to advance, even if we 
offered no opposition afloat or ashore up to that point, an assumption 
which no seaman will concede. 

It is, to say the least, rather disquieting for the future of the 
nation that it should ever be necessary here in England to labour 
the point that we enjoy the supreme defensive advantage of an 
insular position, to be utilised or neglected as we choose to decide. 
Apparently some of the legislators who took part in the recent 
debate prefer to ignore the advantage in question, for the view was 
at least once put forward that “it is the army after all upon which 
“we must rely,” and Lord Roberts asks for a million men for home 
defence. If it is the army which really guarantees the national 
security, we stand on the same footing as the Continental Powers 
already, and cannot logically stop short .of wholesale military service 
on their model. If, however, we are to consider ourselves sufficiently 
provided for by Lord Roberts’ more moderate though hardly modest 
demand, the country must be prepared—as Lord Crewe pointed out— 
to find twenty millions per annum more money for defensive purposes 
to meet it. If the money is urgently required for national safety 
it will be forthcoming, and the question therefore is not whether 
the country can really afford it, but whether it will be applied in 
such a way as to give best value. Let us consider what the result 
would be of adding it to the naval estimates instead of the military. 
In the appeals to the nation to accept some form of conscription, 
which have of late been so frequent, the specious pretext is constantly 
being advanced that a large home army will “free” the navy to 
perform its proper work of searching for and attacking the enemy’s 
ships. But if the navy at its present strength is inadequate to follow 
out this duty and defend our shores as well, it is not the true remedy 
to create an army to supply the deficiency. The real remedy is to 
make the navy itself equal to the performance of both duties—which 
are in truth so closely interwoven as to be practically one in any 
case. This is not an exaggerated naval demand. It is merely an 
inevitable conclusion if we accept the view that salt water affords an 
incomparable defence, when utilised as it was by our forefathers on 
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the various occasions on which our shores were threatened by invasion 
in bygone times. If the extra twenty millions per annum required 
to give effect to Lord Roberts’ ideals were applied to augmenting 
our sea power we should obtain thereby a second fleet equal to the 
whole German navy, which might be permanently stationed in the 
North Sea as a purely defensive force in peace or war, while our 
present Two-Power standard navy was “freed” to sail to the other 
end of the world, if such a tremendous display of force was there 
required. Our naval strength would in fact be equal to that of 
all Europe combined, and our national security placed outside the 
domain of controversy. We should not only avoid conscription, but 
require no land forces of any kind beyond the regular army properly 
equipped for foreign expeditionary work, which is beyond doubt a 
national necessity. A military correspondent in the Zzmes has 
expressed the opinion that a million armed men in England would 
make all foreign staffs tear up their plans for invasion. Very likely 
that is so; but if the money thus spent were applied to increasing 
the navy, not only would foreign military staffs tear up their plans 
for invasion—if such documents seriously exist—but foreign naval 
staffs would tear up their building programmes—which exist openly 
—and that is much more to the point where we are concerned. 

It 1s true that the advocates of compulsory military service profess 
to be very solicitous for the maintenance of our sea-power as well. 
Their resolutions generally set forth that “in addition to a strong 
“navy” this or that form of conscription, or its equivalent, is neces- 
sary for the national safety. The wording is astute, whether they 
are sincere or not. They recognise that a paramount navy would 
render further defensive measures superfluous, and they do not ask 
for such a navy in consequence, but confine their demands to a strong 
navy, an expression which does not imply a navy whose supremacy is 
assured, but which nevertheless has an attractive sound. By 
advocating a “strong” navy they have enlisted the support of a fair 
number of retired sailors who have not perhaps probed the subject 
very deeply, and these are quoted as proving that naval opinion is 
on their side. But the great bulk of naval officers have no illusions 
on the subject. They realise well enough that any form of 
compulsory military service for home defence must lead with sure 
steps to naval decay. At present the men in the street—with an 
occasional exception—are ready to spend money on keeping the 
navy up to the mark, because, after long efforts to educate them up 
to that point, they have at last learned to agree with the preamble 
to the Naval Discipline Act, which teaches them that it is to the 
navy under Providence that they must chiefly look for safety. But 
if they are now asked to find large sums for a home defensive army 

- as well, and moreover made to shoulder a rifle themselves, they 
will sooner or later begin to enquire where the uses of an expensive 
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navy come in. If once the national sentiment sets in that direction 
the pendulum may very easily swing to the extreme it reached in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when the wasteful heresy of fixed 
local defences held unquestioned sway, and the navy was allowed to 
dwindle to the position of a mere auxiliary or subsidiary force. 
Fortunately for us no other Power was strong on the sea at that 
time, which saved us from national disaster; and we only suffered 
for our mistakes to the extent of squandering vast sums of money 
on fixed defences, such as the Palmerston Forts, which are now 
recognised as the visible outcome jof a fundamentally mistaken 
strategical policy. But the international situation has undergone 
profound modification since then, and every Power of importance now 
strives to maintain a more or less formidable fleet. If we repeat 
the errors of the mid-Victorian period by deciding that our true line of 
defence is on the land and not on the water the risks which surround 
us will be immeasurably greater than they were then. It is this 
serious reflection which causes uneasiness in the minds of those 
whose professional training enables them to appreciate the situation 
from an expert standpoint, and the writer offers no apology in 
consequence for bringing the matter thus briefly to the notice of 
such of his fellow-countrymen as may cast their eye on these pages. 
Consolation may be derived from the knowledge that the heads of 
the two principal political parties in the State have both a shrewd 
understanding of the general question. But they must be supported 
by their followers if these erroneous doctrines are not to spread till 
the work irremediable harm. If a true inscription is ever 
erected over the ashes of the British Empire it will probably run 
somewhat as follows:—“This nation rejected the natural defence 
“offered by Providence in the shape of surrounding waters, and 
“turned to follow false ideals of security.” 


MASTER MARINER. 


MESSINA. 


pleasant and easy muddle of life as ever, the same muddied 
and sunlit pool that swarmed with flashy and slimy creatures, 
sporting and lazing, like fat, idle fish and paddling tadpoles. All 
Naples on foot or driving still crowded into the narrowest streets. 
The cabman said “Ah,” and dashed down the Chiaia in a stream 
of smiling invective Thoughtful old women sat crooning in the 
gutter. Shrill and filthy children played with bones and pebbles 
on the pavement. Men of fashion discussed a cup of coffee all the 
afternoon, and ladies in exaggerated finery drove showily out a 
hundred yards or so. A motor car plunged into the crowd, and it 
bore a long, stiffly stretched out bundle wound round with bandages : 
the old women neither stopped crooning nor looked up, the bone 
and pebble games went on, only a few passers-by nearly run over 
by the car turned to stare at its burthen. Another car passed, then 
another; then one discovered them to be passing all day long with 
their swathed bundles on stretchers, and like the Neapolitans one 
grew used to it. Under the arcades of the Galleria one was offered 
the same postcards and German and English comic papers, invited 
in vivid and accentuated French to see the same tableaux vivants, 
and overwhelmed with the same pressing proposals of introductions 
to jolies dames by the same cheerful blackguard whom no contumely 
ever could ruffle. Behind the Teatro San Carlo stood a crowd, which 
every now and then stopped chattering, when the gates of a building 
at the far end of the square opened. Long, stiff bundles were 
brought out and hurried away: that was where the motor cars 
fetched their burthens all day, day after day. The crowd stood and 
looked, and one knew when a fresh bundle was brought out, because 
the crowd’s chatter ceased suddenly, Some of the bundles seemed — 
still alive: a gaunt old man, his face all bone, stared round him 
stupidly out of his bandages; a monstrously fat woman lay a help- 
less mass, her eyes rolling. The motor cars rushed them off through 
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the lively muddle of Neapolitan streets. Only the crowd at the 
dockyard gates seemed to care, the rest of Naples was too busy 
lazily living. 

The illustrissimo Signore Prefetto and the Lieut-Colonel Chief of 
Staff were very busy also, but amiable. The steamer for Messina 

was sailing, under martial law, that night, and took, besides two or 
three passengers, provided with a civil and military permit, some 
1,500 officers and men, and a cargo of stores. We were bound for 
“la Citta Morta” (the title of D’Annunzio’s play has naturally 
become Italian Journalese), but the docks from which we sailed 
were as alive as a beehive. I have never seen such small troopers 
‘work so busily, or larger men either. Scrubby, dirty and blithe, 
they trotted backwards and forwards, loading mattresses, chocolate, 
timber for huts, into the ship hour after hour. “On dry bread too, 
“and not a drop of wine,” said a sympathetic but languid colonel 
leaning over the ship’s side. The officers had not the chirpy energy 
of the men. They were troubled all day over the question of 
accommodation on board, and were not best pleased at last when the 
allotment had to be made at the rate of two captains a berth, only 
colonels having a bunk apiece. All the while the little troopers 
were still loading stores, and still gay at it. They put themselves 
on board at last, and sang, a little wearily perhaps, but still cheerfully, 
Sicilian songs. We knew them then to be Sicilians themselves. The 
little troopers in our ship were going home, and few of them knew 
how much was left of their homes to go to. They nearly all had 
come from Messina or the neighbourhood, and were going back— 
to what, they did not know. Yet over their onions and bread they 
cracked childish jokes, then pummelled each other, and finally sang 
more Sicilian songs, more softly, in the starlit night. 

Leisurely white puffs of smoke rolled out of Stromboli as we 
passed it the next morning, with unheeding wine-growing villages 
clustered round its foot and the infant Strombolichio by its side, in 
the blue sea and under the blue sky. What had been Messina lay 
quietly spread out in an exquisite air when we entered the straits: 
The green-brown hills of Sicily on one side and of Calabria on the 
other, sunny and peaceful, seemed never to have been ruffled. The 
beautiful bay was the same, the same bright blue sea with sprinkles 
of white foam lapped it, and the sun in a clear sky warmed it, as 
if there had been the same lazy and lithe crowd to warm up on the 
quay out there along the Marina. 

Our Sicilian troops on board grew restless and borrowed our 
glasses. Among the passengers lunch was a quick and quiet meal. 
Here sat a land-owner of Messina who had no news of his wife, 
his children, or his palace; there another man who had heard that 
his mother was saved, but knew nothing of all his other relatives ; 
there a third who almost knew all his family was lost. They sat 
impatiently, but quietly, and one understood that self-control dees 
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not belong to the North, and that Southern demonstrativeness is one 
of our fallacies. I went afterwards ashore with two men who seemed 
impatient to land, but no more than that. They gave no sign of 
emotion, except that when the boat reached the remains of the wharf 
they jumped off first, threw some paper money to the boatman and 
strode away. I heard later on that both went to find out what still 
stood of their houses and what had become of those within, neither 
knowing aught. 

As the steamer neared Messina, the Sicilian troopers on board 
used their borrowed glasses andj bit by bit, picked out details of the 
ruins, still smoking gently here and there. They recognised where 
this or that church, palace, or cottage had stood, and gave low cries 
of pain. There was no loud moaning; here and there some drab 
little old man was querulous and complaining. Could he not get 
ashore? His house, he feared, was gone, with those in it. He 
wished to know. “Patience,” said tthe officer at the gangway. But 
all were patient, incredibly patient. While waiting to go ashore 
they peered through glasses, and every moment found out afresh 
that some familiar landmark had vanished. Boatmen came along- . 
side, and while the military authorities still forbade landing could 
serve at least to give news. Shouts came down from the steamer: 
“Does such a house stand? and such another? And this and that 
“family, what of them?” “Who knows?” the boatman called back. 
“What, have you heard nothing of such a one? Think.” “Oh, yes,” 
a boatman shouted up, “he is dead.” “Dead? Surely dead?” 
“Surely.” The inquirer on the steamer gave back his borrowed 
glasses. Another was shouting for news. “Such a house, does it 
“stand? It is my house, do you hear? My house.” “Who 
“knows?” said the boatman. “Is it then ruined?” “Doubtless.” 
“And my neighbour, so-and-so’s? And my cousin’s over the way?” 
“All that is gone.” “Ah, ah, Madonna, Madonna.” Shouted ques- 
tions poured down on the boatmen: “My father, is he alive?” 
“And my wife?” “And mine?” “Who was he?” “Who was she?” 
“So-and-so and so-and-so.” “Yes, she lives.” “Who lives? Such 
“a one?” “No, she is dead, I have heard. That other one lives, I 
“remember.” It was all wonderfully quiet, and I did not hear one 
sound of loud wailing. The querulous old men whined pitifully, 
begging to be allowed ashore, and two or three women lay back in 
deck chairs, worn out and crying silently—that was all. Most of the 
men found an outlet by cursing the military authorities who would 
allow no one to land. Several hours were spent in efforts to discover 
who was technically in command of the troops we had on board, 
and who in the port really had authority to order them ashore. 
“Povera Italia!” cried a chorus of civilian officials. 

Some of us got ashore at last, and found that they had never 
imagined anything like what they saw. Standing off Messina, in 
the blue and sunlit bay, we had, in spite of ourselves, felt that “it 
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“cannot be as bad as they say, after all,” and in a discussion with an 
American fellow passenger who, arguing probably from national 
experience, was persuaded that the disaster had been considerably 
overstated, I had been led myself into allowing for some 
slight exaggeration. 1 remembered with amazement what I 
had said and wondered whether I really had said it, when 
I stood in the slush of the sunken wharf of Messina and 
looked round “in a wild surmise.” Exaggeration? I felt how hor- 
ribly absurd the word was, as I looked. I hurried along the Marina 
northwards, staring round me, and everything I saw grew worse and 
worse as I went, for miles. I doubled and came back, then started 
out southwards. It was all just as bad down there. I plunged into 
side streets, those that were not blocked up with wreckage house 
high, and under arcades, those that were not still blazing away, and 
the more I walked the worse it seemed. I spent a day ashore at 
Messina (not a night—I don’t know how anybody did spend a night 
there on shore) and I walked I don’t know how many miles, and I 
seemed to find almost nothing that had not some horror in it. A 
placid boy of a British tar smoking (his brave work done) his clay 
_ by a little wood fire was all I saw, I think, that was peacefully and 
untragically human. The rest was a jumble of horrors. The 
material. ruin was so complete, and seemed so long since wrought, 
that one could hardly believe the destruction dated back six days and 
had lasted twenty seconds. It all seemed ancient, dust-covered, time- 
matured ruin. Public buildings, offices, shops, the outer walls of 
which still stood, looked as if they had stood there dark and deserted, 
inwardly wrecks, for years, and as if no human business had gone on 
therein since old memories. Of many more houses and palaces only 
a little dust remained; here, there, along the Marina, at every step, 
a rubbish heap that had been a five-floor building. How could piles 
of stone as well as bricks and mortar have been ground to this dust 
in twenty seconds? On some hillocks of pounded fragments floated 
half a wooden rafter, a bit of a stone cornice, or from them stuck 
out an iron girder; but many rubbish heaps were all dust, all small 
ground particles. One tried to imagine with what fury a giant hand 
must have taken the town and shaken it, to shatter it to such bits 
in twenty seconds. Parts of the town really looked more as if they 
had been smashed and pounded in a mortar, and pulverised, than 
shaken. One stared in amazement at these rubbish heaps which 
had been palaces ; they might for all the world have been shot there 
out of dust-carts, they would not have had less semblance of what 
they had been. On to the refuse thousands of discarded things had 
been thrown also, smashed mirrors, portrait frames, torn books, 
scattered letters, soiled photographs, ragged bed-curtains, or a bit 
of silver, a tray or a spoon, here and there cast away by mistake; 
one had to force oneself to understand that it was not so, that 
trinkets had stood on mantel-shelves, pictures had hung on walls, 
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curtains at windows, letters and books had littered secrétaires, twenty 
.seconds before the whole mass of it had been thrown eut on to the 
dust-heap—the dust which was the house. What was there under the 
rubbish? One thought of it suddenly. At first the whole ruin 
seemed so old that it was impossible to think of this dust as having 
been houses lived in the Sunday before. But one could not long 
escape one thought, or at least a sensation ; as one stood in front of 
one of these hundreds of rubbish heaps, the smell of carrion slowly 
came out of it. One could not completely understand at first what 
the smell meant, then the horror of it overwhelmed one all at once, 

and after that the smell pursued the senses wherever one went in 
Messina. I stopped a second to look at this or that pathetic wreck ; 

the horrible smell came slowly out and clung to me. Troopers 
tramped past laden; the smell again. I looked and saw 
what long  stiff-swathed\ bundles they bore. Along the 
pavement, across. the ‘road, at street corners, JI came 

upon the bundles and the smell. Dusk fell, and it seemed 
to me that I found more and more of these bundles strewn every- 

where. An uncanny dread caught me that I should tread on one. 

Wherever I went I found swathed dead laid down haphazard, across 
roads, across the Marina, in the Via San Martino, at a corner, by a 
park, to be buried or burnt, I suppose, by next morning. I passed 
one solitary body lying alone by the Bank of Italy four times, and 
each time nearly walked on it in the growing dark. I have never 
felt a worse sensation than each time that I started back and thought 

what I might have done. 

The living after all were less distressing than the dead. Along the 
north end of the Marina, in the Piazza della Porta Bassa, and south- 
wards in the Via San Martino, they were camping either in plank 
huts rigged up by the troops or under tents, some serviceable, others 
mere makeshifts of rags stretched on poles. They sat reund fires on 
which the pot boiled. Mothers, often about to be mothers again, 
cuddled their little children quietly. The men were trying to ng 
up better beds or stave up a weak tent peg, or lay smoking. The 
bigger children ran about playing. At the very corner of the 
Piazza I came upon three or four dead bodies in the dark, but the 
children played about close by all the same. It was extraordinarily 
quiet and resigned. I did not hear one loud moan in the camps of 
able-bodied survivors, though I heard worse on the other side of 
the Marina—five or six hundred men, women and children, howling 
for bread like animals, and what was worse still than: hearing them 
was seeing them struggling against the barred gates of the park 
through which the troops were serving out the bread. There was 
almost no difference between these human beings, half naked, in 
grotesque rags, and animals at the Zoo at feeding time. When 
they had their bread and went back to their camps all their frenzy 
seemed to fade suddenly away, and they sat down resigned round 
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the fire to eat. I walked in and out of these piteous tents, and no 
one noticed ; they did not mind whether they were looked at or not. 
I felt ashamed to watch them, but they either did not know or did 
not care whether they were watched. Yet among them were not 
only the poor, but the once rich; beggars and nobles who had had 
palaces were encamped together, they were under the same rag tents 
and had the same rags about them, and their children played with 
one another. 

Across the Marina wounded women were screaming horribly and 
incessantly in the camp hospital. _ I hurried back, night having 
fallen. Troopers by torchlight were trying to dig out an old man 
who still lay fifteen feet below in wreckage, praying crazily, fed with 
broth poured down a narrow channel which had been opened up. 
Nearly everywhere in the ghostly town it was dark. No one can 
imagine what darkness felt like in Messina then. Candles and 
camp fires glimmered here and there, and bits of the wrecked Marina 
were suddenly lit up by warships’ searchlights, but all the rest was 
darkness. One felt a child’s fear of the dark, as if ghosts might 
come out of their graves of wreckage, and claim, perhaps, a book, a 
trinket, a photograph, out of the mass of rubbish on which we trod. 
I was uncommonly glad to get back to a hospitable steamer. As 
I was getting into the boat to be rowed across, an Italian gentleman, 
apparently an official who seemed to have spent several days and 
nights ashore, wanted me to take wine with him, from a jug on a 
packing case, by a wrenched-off door on two trestles under which 
he slept in the square opposite the Bank of Italy with several dead 
bodies lying more or less near by. I think he had himself taken 
too much wine already, and I admired his courage. 

We sailed for Greece, where at Olympia the walls of the house of 
Nero are more whole than most of the palaces of Messina, and the 
living marble of the Hermes of Praxiteles made some of us forget 
the horror of death. 

LAWRENCE JERROLD. 


PROVIDENCE AND EARTHQUAKE. 


A. 


T is clear from recent correspondence and articles in the news- 
if papers that many people have been shocked almost out of 
their faith in God by the terrible earthquake in Sicily. Men who 
have included ordinary disease and accident in their system of 
thought and diverted their minds from the prevalence of pain to 
the growth of knowledge and alleviation, are staggered by the size, 
the suddenness and the nearness of the new calamity, and have been 
tempted to throw off a belief which perhaps they had too easily 
acquired. We estimate these things more by their closeness to 
ourselves than by their true magnitude. A man who can read in 
the paper of a flood in America or of a fatal fire in the East End 
of London without pausing in his breakfast will tear his hair and 
perhaps blaspheme his Maker if his own child is struck down by 
diphtheria. Even those who have accustomed themselves to reckon 
with disease, fire, and other common misfortunes are thrown out 
of gear when some disaster on a large scale is brought home to them 
and vividly described by brilliant writers. The problem of pain, of 
which the Sicilian tragedy is part, is not completely soluble in the 
present state of knowledge and of morals. But thoughtful men 
have for ages treated it as a matter of discipline. As the firm earth 
which we tread is a necessary condition of human dwelling, so the 
regular consistency of the processes of Nature is the very basis of 
our science, is the necessary condition of our thought—indeed, of 
our moral progress. 

In a paper which appeared in this REVIEW last November* this 
problem of the part played by pain and accident in the moral 
education of the race is treated with so much discernment that we 
are moved to refer to it, especially as it was written in view of the 
earthquake in Martinique, and we now are in presence of the earth- 
quake in Sicily. 

The doctrine of the writer of that article is that the human spirit 
slowly learns by its mistakes and follies Low to conquer Nature— 

* “ Providence and Prudence.” By William Scott Palmer. 
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how to conquer Nature by obeying her, and how to learn to obey 
her by self-conquest, by study, and by co-operation. For this 
process it is necessary to begin by a strict uniformity of the physical 
world, the condition of that skill which the human spirit develops 
by overcoming its ill effects on man and yoking it to the chariot 
of human progress. It is necessary, further, to this process that 
our conquest should be a combined and a social one. The disasters 
of the world are largely independent of individual character, and 
their remedies must be found by social effort, involving the discipline 
of the spirit and the habit of self-sacrifice for others. Some evils 
are in the power of each spirit to avoid or cure, but as the Tower 
of Siloam may fall alike on the guilty or imprudent or ignorant and 
the innocent and wise or skilled, so the combination of the good, skilful 
and wise with the rest is necessary to create a better style of building, 
destined for the common good, and to bring about its adoption by 
the public. In the campaign against the malign forces of Nature 
some lead and some plan, but the whole army must act. As the 
evil is common and largely indiscriminate, so the antidote must be 
a common act. The laws of human knowledge and the laws of 
social morality alike are evolved through experience of the mis- 
chiefs of ignorance and the pains of selfishness. Human liberty is 
a growth out of the rigidity of physical law, the fixed instincts of 
the lower animals and the slavery of early society. Liberty arises 
by conquest of these lower conditions of matter and life ; liberty is the 
perfect law, the law of love. Moral progress is a progress towards 
that proper freedom which is the service of the higher law, the 
love of God. 

To give us confidence in this progress we can turn to the records 
of past history. In the early stages of mankind the aspects of 
Nature were far more forbidding and terrible than they are now. 
Ancient religion bears witness to this. Our modern study of disease 
is saving men, women and children by thousands from the most 
widespread and disconcerting evils. At a rapidly accumulating rate 
we are arriving at power over sickness. Famine is grappled with in 
India; poverty is giving way under the powerful hand of scientific 
invention; and the whole condition of men, as their personal and 
social education advances, moves up by leaps and bounds. 

But, people say, that is all very well as far as we deal with common 
and clearly preventible things, even on a large scale. The overflow 
of a Chinese river may be more destructive than an American earth- 
quake; but you have only got to make, or to keep in repair, its 
banks, and the desolation does not happen, and for that end. social 
force with its moral training is sufficient, if your social force is itself 
sufficient. That can be dealt with in the future if not now. But 
the earthquake is a clear “visitation of God,” either an accident—if 
you can believe in accident, or an unintelligible and mon-moral 
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intervention of God—if you can believe in that: in either case 
entirely beyond the control of man, present or future. But is that so? 
Clearly the shaking up of the Straits of Messina is an event made 
inevitable by the original constitution of our planet, or at all events 
it could only be affected by planetary forces unreachable by us. 
Clearly no one could have predicted it who had only the present 
range of human knowledge to go upon. But the catastrophe 
depended upon two things—the upheaval or sinking of the earth’s 
crust and the presence of two hundred thousand human beings. 
And that involves a question of human knowledge and human social 
force. Seismology is only in its infancy, and it may well be that 
within a limited number of years the occurrence of earthquakes— 
perhaps their direction and intensity—will be predicted as certainly 
as are eclipses. We need only a better acquaintance with physical 
law; and who will set bounds to that? But that is only one way 
in which mankind may learn to deal with this kind of calamity. It 
is not all houses which collapse in earthquakes, and in some countries 
liable to them the people have already learned lessons of prudence 
in building. But suppose the case to call for stronger measures still. 
Why should the dangerous regions—and we know a good deal about 
their limits—be inhabited at all, or at all events be treated as sites for 
cities? Was it wise to allow the volcanic sections of Martinique 
to be re-occupied? That to rule these districts out of the habitable ° 
globe would require immense wealth and vast social organisation 
is true, of course; but we are dealing with the problem of the whole 
race of men on this planet, present and future, and the future growth 
both of power and of discipline is incalculable. To conquer earth- 
quakes may be one of the latest triumphs of mankind; but if it 
can be achieved, it will be worthy of its place in the procession 
of the ages, a triumph of human intelligence, human co-operation, 
human love. After all, considering it as a concentration of the forces 
ef men upon particular spots, would it be a vaster effort than the 
gradual peopling of a whole continent with a well-fed, well-housed 
and civilised community? 

No doubt such an effort is practically beyond the Italians, or per- 
haps of any other nation, to-day. There is no time even to provide 
elsewhere for the survivors of the destruction. There is no time 
to deal with the intricate questions of property involved. It might 
be possible to re-build the public buildings and construct new works 
at a safer place, but business must go on at once. It would be 
quite possible to pass a Messina Building Act, to insist on @ 
safer style of building, less lofty, less solid, more elastic, 
though it is not easy to induce men to adopt on a sudden 
mew ways of working or living. By iron-clad legislation and 
a vast expenditure the very site of the harbour and town of 
Messina might be altered, if the conformation of the coast permitted. 
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But we cannot think that Italy is prepared to learn all this in one 
lesson. Some little improvement may be attained ;. if so, one great 
purpose may be discerned in the catastrophe. 

Meanwhile how does the nation immediately involved treat the 
calamity? It instantly meets it by a courageous resolution. The 
King of Italy proclaims that the ruined cities are to be rebuilt. 
That is the indomitable human spirit in presence of opposing Nature. 
We may conquer in the long run; but if not, at least we will not 
submit. The instinct of our race, the interests of our civilisation, 
forbid. Ajax still defies the lightning. A generation may perish 
again; but we go on doggedly. Is it not a leading aim in the 
training of mankind to call forth their heroic impulses? There is 
a natural reaction against misery. Misfortune, as we know, makes 
for the education of a particular man. This challenge of Nature 
to the instincts and energies of a whole nation is well calculated 
to advance the growth of the will-power of men. Indeed, it is a 
challenge to the whole race. Slackness is a vice of the great 
majority of men: we are always falling into idleness and luxury, 
and a catastrophe is the stimulus which calls forth our powers and 
our resolution. ng 

If we are not all lable to earthquakes, we are at least all open 
to feel for those who are. This misfortune in Italy has united in 
new bonds of sympathy the whole Western world. One touch of 
Nature, even if the touch be a violent blow, makes the whole world 
kin. And all the more if it be a resounding blow. It is only these 
calamities on a vast and dramatic scale, which have this international 
cementing effect. That affords a rational theory for enormous mis- 
fortunes which baffle our mind and seem outside the processes of 
human education. Only great tragedies, working through pity and 
terror, move us all together, demonstrate the solidarity of mankind, 
and shake us out of our particularism. Punishment can never fall 
on the guilty alone, or on the ignorant alone. And when the punish- 
ment is of the character, not of a deliberate chastisement for wrong- 
doing but of the painful but wholesome teaching by experience, 
its wholesale and indiscriminate effects only bind us to a common 
lesson. The solidarity of Nature is faced by a solidarity of man, 


and the whole race learns the lesson not only of prudence but of 
‘brotherly love. 


B. 


The great Sicilian earthquake has given rise to much speculation 
as to what may be called the moral order of the universe. The 
motion that there is an evil principle somewhere at play is never 
far absent from the human mind, and men to-day, like the men 
of old, are more apt to hear Satan than God in the whirlwind, even 
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if they hear neither in the minute whisperings that betray the 


presence of a vast ordered machinery palpitating in the heart of 


man and in the heart of matter. The sense of fear is inherited 
from the experience of innumerable generations of sentient beings 
who through countless zons of time have fought the apparently 
losing battle with the physical world. That struggle brought some 
animal by some evolutionary process to the degree of the Neander- 
thal man who, if we may argue from the earliest cave pictures, 
caught glimpses—reasoned glimpses—of a Power behind or within 
the terrible yet lovely world that man had come to conquer. And 
he fell down and worshipped Him. But fear was the predominant 
nete. When the Eastern races—nay, all races—conceived of the 
personal Devil they gave carnal shape to the haunting fear that had 
been the whip of progress.through so many millennia. When the 
Gnostics attributed the Creation of the material world to an evil 
Demiurgus they gave philosophic form to the same eternal dread. 
But ages before’ philosophic thought, even in its crudest form, had 
formulated the dualism of good and evil, the primal curse or blessing 
of fear—which Genesis materialises under the form of labour—had 
not only given to man the zest for organisation and progress, but 
the religious instinct. In’ fact, out of the intolerable struggle for 
existence that must have marked the earliest ages of this planet, 
out of a soil that contained, in its most fearful forms, everything that 
we now call evil, sprang the two greatest blessings of humanity— 
social order and spiritua] recognition. From bestial life, precariously 
maintained amid the cataclysmata of Nature and the riot of 
animalism, sprang in the ripeness of time and in due orderliness 
of evolution the Christian conception of God. The Fear of Evil is 
the begetter of Good. 

But the fear of Nature, though modified by experience, still, in 
a terrible fashion and strong with hereditary force, lies in the human 
heart. We are ready to-day to see Satan at work, to recognise the 
evil principle which our forefathers fashioned as a God, if we are 
but given the time, the place. With a sense of sudden terror we 
see the malign hammerer at work. He is striding across the 
Atlantic girt with a girdle of foam; he is leaping down the Yangtse 
River, toying with bridges and embankments and! the cities of the 
plain; he is flinging his arms abroad in the gardens of Pompeii, by 
the broad waters of Tagus, on the quays of Messina; he bestrides 
Continents, fallowing the land with famine or scattering disease like 
wheat, and garnering the multitudinous dead; his laugh is the 
sound of the water-flood, the crash of smitten cities, and the tottering 
of uprooted hills. Surely he is a god! But where is He whom we 
worship—not Demuiurgus, but Another? 

The Evil with which the old, the prehistoric, world struggled has, 
for the moment, reared its hideous form, and, scattering the 
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monuments of patient civilisation like toys, has also for the moment 
awakened the old Fear. Yet as we survey the terrible scene of 
Nature’s apparent fury we see another sight that, to the reasoning 
mind, involves deeper horror and a more real sense of evil. Amid 
the silences of death and desolation, amid the tragedies of physical 
and mental agony and grief, move dim, horrible figures, but never- 
theless human like ourselves. These are the carrion vultures who 
tread in the footsteps, as it were, of the earthquake and reap the 
harvests of the dead. At the sight the necessary revulsion comes. 
The reality of evil is not in the perfect machinery of Nature, but 
in the human heart. We turn from the clean destructiveness of 
Nature to the foul heart, to the perverted mind, of those pillagers, 
creatures battening on the miseries of their fellows, soul-hardened 
even against fear. To the present writer, at any rate, here is a 
problem that is more terrible than any spasm of Nature, than any 
strain or twist of sun and moon and tide within the whirling earth 
stuff on which we live. For we must remember that there is no city, 
no land, where these dim figures do not dwell. Give them but the 
chance, relax the order of society, which has been built up with 
longer effort and greater labour than any of the tangible works 
of civilisation, but for a moment, and you will see them, dim and 
terrible, anthropophagi, eaters of the dead. It is not Demiurgus 
that we are afraid of now, but Man. We were afraid before, 
afraid of something that seems to transcend our nature, our capacity, 
our potential power; but we have found, perhaps, reconciliation in 
the thought that this Power and the Fear that it has immemorially 
begotten have made us what we are, and have given us the spiritual 
eyes to see the unseen Father of men. But now we are afraid of 
something that we ourselves might become—something that has lost 
the holy fear, that is below our present nature, that only possesses, 
or seems to possess, the present capacity and power and will for 
evil, the will to destroy the sacred habitation not made with hands 
which we call social life, the will to riot and to die. Such creatures 
were seen at Messina, horrible spectres of the potential degradation 
that exists in every man 

Is the Inner Evil—which has a reality that no devouring flood or 
famine, no pestilence or quake of Jand or sea could present to our 
eyes—is the inner evil compatible with Providence, or are we each 
a potential Demiurgus, ready at a call from the wild, a call from 
an ancestor of yesterday or of ten million years ago, to rise and 
“Kall, kill, kill, kill, kill”? The answer may seem a subtle one, but 
it is true enough. If He who created us intended us to become at 
last as He is, it was essential that we should! be free, and freedom 
means power to deteriorate as well as to improve. Had God 
imposed upon us an ofiginal stamp of goodness we should! have 
been good, but we should have been automata. We should have 
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been the toys of the Almighty, but we should never have been 
like Him. It was necessary that we should be free, with a self- 
consciousness of our own which makes us responsible to ourselves 
for our acts, however much those acts may have other pre- 
determining causes. To become like God we must eat of the tree 
of knowledge, and eat of our own free will, making immortal choice 
at every turn of every path in life. 

Dr. Edward Caird, in dealing with the criticism that Plotinus 
levelled at the Gnostics, points out that 


‘“the very consciousness of self carries with it the assertion of 
self and the seeking of self; and in a finite being such self-assertion 
and self-seeking have in them the germ of all that is evil. Such a 
being has by its own experience to discover that it can be one with 
itself only as it is one with God, and it must discover this for 
itself. From this point of view we can say that evil is essentially 
involved in the existence of finite spirits, and that even divine power 
could not prevent it, if God was to be the Father of spirits who 
could share in his own life. For a spiritual kingdom is necessarily 
a kingdom of freedom, and this means a kingdom of those who 
have realised for themselves their membership in it.”’ 


But we may take a more hopeful point of view, so far as this 
earth is concerned, than that adopted by the late Master of Balliol. 
The evolution of man has been the twin evolution of mind and 
the moral being. Each man has more than his own experience to 
help him. He has the racial experience behind him, he has the united 
strength of his own generation with him. The double experience 
has made it possible for him to realise the value of his own experi- 
ence in a high and noble measure. In the fight with Nature this 
is readily seen. It is only in sudden moments that the old terrible 
fear of Nature comes to the front. For the rest, man, with the 
accumulated experience of the ages and the united efforts of his 
own generation, can face many Messinas. But this is not less true 
in wrestling with the inner Demiurgus, in wrestling with his own 
heart. The Providence that gave us Fear as the instrument by 
which we should wring from Nature not only society but a knowledge 
of God, has given us also the Self-fear, which is called self-respect, 
in order that we should wring from our own hearts not only a 
knowledge of God but an inner freedom. Men are not born 
inwardly free, but they can make themselves free, and so become 
citizens even here of a city of freedom. And if here, Hereafter. 
For if Providence gives the means of immortal life, the life itself 
must also be given. That He does give the means is a fact to 
which the whole moral evolution of self-conscious beings stands 
witness. There is no waste in Nature. The soul of man, built up 
out of the strife and agony of endless ages, is too rare a thing to 
be suspired into a passing breeze. Moreover, in the face. of the 
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universality of evolution we dare not premise that there is no — 
repentance beyond the grave. Hence the spectacle of the Inner Evil 
is not a hopeless though a terrible spectacle. The end is not yet. 
It is no myth which says that God created men in His own likeness. _ 
The presence of evil, to formulate an awful paradox, proves it. 
Evil is the product of freedom and ignorance. God gave us freedom 
and the capacity to gather from the ramified phenomena of mind 
and matter—from the tree of knowledge, in fact—fruits that enable 
us to abolish ignorance and to choose between good and evil. Good 
is the product of freedom and knowledge, and with the growth of 
knowledge the freedom of choice tends to reject the evil in favour 
of the good. There does not therefore appear to be any essential 
incongruity between the goodness of God and the existence of evil, 
even when it is manifested! in the lives of men. It*is in all cases 
the penalty of ignorance, and the fear of it is the highest incentive to 
higher things. 
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Y the time the centenary of a modern artist’s birth arrives, 

the world has, as a rule, made up its mind as to his real value 

and his position in the history of art. There was no difficulty in 
1870 of deciding pretty accurately where Beethoven will ultimately 
stand, and even before 1911 and 1913 arrive, practically every one 
is agreed as to the precise significance of Liszt and Wagner. In 
1933 the present opposing views as to the essential quality of 
Brahms’s art will have struck a balance, and Brahms will bear a 
ticket that represents his agreed-upon value in the general history 
of music, as Bach, and Gliick, and Mozart, and Beethoven andi the 
rest of them do. The world—or at all events the English-speaking 
world—has not yet arrived at this truce of opinion upon 
Mendelssohn; the centenary of his birth, indeed, finds the great 
majority of musicians and the general public still in conflict upon the 
question of his final worth. To the former his name has become, 
not altogether justly, the symbol of all that is amiably weak in 
music; to the public at large he is still one of the great masters, to 
be classed vaguely with Bach, Beethoven, and Mozart. The exag- 
gerated esteem in which he is held by the man in the street has had 
the inevitable effect of making most modern musicians rank him a 
little lower than he deserves. All of us who have had occasion to 
write about him have been guilty of this in our time. Our excuse 
is that we were really peppering away not so much at Mendelssohn 
as at Mendelssohnism, just as the ingenious French gentleman who 
fired at Dreyfus the other day pleaded that he had no feeling at all 
against Dreyfus, but simply wanted to register his public protest 
against Dreyfusisni. Symbolic murder of this kind has to be 
committed occasionally in art criticism. Mendelssohn, of course, is 
not wholly answerable for the sins of his uncritical worshippers; but 
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when we reflect upon the evil that has been wrought in English 
music in his name, the dire effects of his influence upon a whole 
generation of our musicians, the dead weight of entrenched tradition 
against which our more original composers have had to struggle, 
the stumbling-block that “Elijah” has become in the concert-room, 
the hindrance that the choral style thus blindly worshipped has been 
to our choirs developing a serviceable modern technique of choral 
singing,—it is hard to refrain from turning one’s guns occasionally 
upon Mendelssohn himself as well as upon his followers. There can 
be little doubt that he will be ranked by future historians, so far as 
English music and musical life are concerned, as one of the most 
maleficent forces in history. ; 

Yet his hold even on the British public is relaxing, slowly per- 
haps, but none the less surely. He is losing his vogue with the 
gradual passing away of the conditions that gave it him. He came 
here at the psychological moment. In a country where orchestras 
were extremely scarce—even in 1856 Edward Bache could lay his 
finger on this as one of the prime causes of the dearth of good 
English composers—public music was of necessity largely choral; 
while the poorly developed piano technique and the equally poorly 
developed musical intelligence of the average amateur shut him out 
from all music of any difficulty or subtlety. Mendelssohn satisfied 
both needs better than any native composer of the day could do. 
His choral works were, as regards their technique, so deftly written 
as to be the delight of the singers; the choruses themselves had just 
the plain, solid qualities that the national taste demanded, nurtured 
as it had been on Handel; and the solo work in the oratorios was 
often very expressive. And as the oratorios were just on, the level 
of the better musical intelligence of the time, the piano works 
appealed irresistibly to the feebler musical intelligence. Sentiment- 
ality was rampant in all the popular art and popular literature of the 
day. The age that could cry over the sentimental women that the 
novelists mostly drew—those impossible sylphs who always cast 
down their eyes if a man spoke to them, always blushed at the very 
mention of marriage, lived lives of self-conscious self-sacrifice for 
some wicked or blundering male creature with mutton-chop whiskers 
(those whiskers that are almost a symbol and summary of the 
epoch!), and simpered, sighed and wept through five hundred pages 
at a time—the age that could cry over these things, and at the same 
time be blind to the real tragedy of the stunted lives of the women 
and children of the richer classes, and to the horrors of the conditions 
under which the poorer ones had to work, was just the age to take 
to its bosom the simpering and chattering piano pieces of 
Mendelssohn. Any closer contact with real life would have shocked 
sensibilities so delicate and so artificial. The public had found the 
food it wanted, and would have no other. For many years no other 
kind of music had any chance in England. Able musicians like 
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Henry Hugo Pierson, who refused to bow the knee to this Baal, 
were forced to settle in Germany. And for long enough afterwards, 
the British public, kept up to the mark by a number of reactionary 
musical critics of considerably more vehemence than sense, set its 
face against every new impulse in music. It must be remembered 
that the England into which Mendelssohn came as a conqueror, and 
over which he ruled so long, was in many respects an extremely 
ignorant England. Edward Bache’s letters of 1855 and 1856, 
eight or nine years after Mendelssohn’s death, are full of laments 
over the hopelessness of a musical career in this country. In 1860 
Arthur Sullivan was also thanking his stars that he had been sent to 
Leipzig to study. “I often try to think,” he says in one of his letters — 
of that time, “what would have become of me had I never come to 
“Germany. In England there was very little more for me to learn. 
“T had heard and knew well almost all the small stock of music which 
“is ever performed in London (and it is very little compared to what 
“ome hears here).” There was a strong prejudice *against all the 
better music of the day—against that of Schumann, for example, 
about whom the doughty London critics of the time wrote in much 
the same terms as they and their successors did about Wagner a few 
years later. Sterndale Bennett, Mendelssohn’s maiden sister, “would 
“not,” said Sullivan, “have a note of Schumann; and as for Wagner, 
“he was outside the pale of criticism.” Henry F. Chorley, one of the 
critical bullies who at this time devoted most of their powers to 
setting the clock back in England, thought Schumann “a sincere 
“but most dreary and unmelodious mystic,” and “made it a point to 
“the end of his life,’ we are told, “to walk out of the concert-room 
“at the beginning of the second movement of Schumann’s Quintet, 
“to mark, it is said, his high disapproval of a certain chord in the 
“eighth bar.” Chorley’s brother in critical iniquity, Davison of the 
Times—remembered now for the most part only by the offensiveness 
of his attacks on Wagner—sagely declared that Schumann “mistook 
“music for a branch of metaphysics.” In the seventies and eighties, 
Walter Bache was set upon by this heavy-handed clique because of 
his admiration for Liszt; and every one knows the slow rise of 
Wagner to favourin England. Most of the power of the press, then and 
for some time afterwards, was in the hands of the Mendelssohnians ; 
and with only a meagrely educated populace in the provinces, 
having few opportunities of hearing representative modern music, it 
was little wonder that the Mendelssohn végzme lasted so long. 
Compare with all this resounding hero-worship the present posi- 
tion of Mendelssohn in England. In almost every department he 
has been outdistanced not merely by later composers but by his two 
great contemporaries. His pianoforte music now looks very feeble 
and bloodless by the side of that of Schumann and of Chopin. His 
chamber music has little or nothing of the vitality of some of 
Schumann’s, whose songs, again, have now swept Mendelssohn’s com- 
pletely off the board. Two of his symphonies and four or five of his 
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overtures still keep their place; but, excellent as they are in their 
own line, they are rather overshadowed now by Schumann’s deeper 
and more human work. Mendelssohn’s piano concertos have dropped 
out of the repertory of almost every pianist, though the G minor is 
occasionally played by young ladies, who like it for the easy opportu- 
nities of display it affords; Schumann’s piano concerto remains as 
vital as ever. Where Mendelssohn still commands a hearing is with 
his violin concerto and his sacred choral works—neither of which 
Chopin or Schumann attempted. Wherever his contemporaries have 
come into competition with him he has been worsted. He was a far 
more expert craftsman than either Schumann or Chopin; but his 
easy mastery of the technique of his art has not been able to atone 
for the too frequent superficiality of what he has to say. The present 
centenary will show pretty conclusively the parlous state of the bulk 
of his music. The celebrations take, in almost every case, the shape 
of a performance of “Elijah.” Think of the Bach, or Beethoven, or 
Strauss or Wagner festivals we could give; there is material enough 
for a couple of weeks of music-making. Then think how limited our 
choice is with regard to Mendelssohn. “St. Paul” is now so old. 
and thin that it can hardly stand up for a complete evening. The 
violin concerto, the “Scotch” and Italian” symphonies, and some 
half-a-dozen of the overtures we can always hear with pleasure, but 
not too close together; their limited range of feeling and the same- 
ness of their idiom would pall upon us if we were compelled to have 
a whole evening of them. The piano music, the chamber-music and 
the songs would prove even more monotonous; a Mendelssohn piano 
recital or Lzeder evening, indeed, would be an impossibility. The 
bulk of the work for solos, chorus, and orchestra—the “Loreley,” “ The 
“First Walpurgis Night,” the “Lauda Sion,” the “Antigone” music, 
the music of “ ¢dipus” and to “ Athalia,” the “*Christus,” and others, 
—are dead beyond resuscitation. There remain only “Elijah” and 
one or two of the Psalms; and as the English public knows nothing 
of the latter, it is “Elijah” that has to bear the whole brunt of the 


| ‘majority of the centenary celebrations. 
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Von Biilow, in his incisive way, once declared that Mendelssohn 
began as a genius and ended as a talent. He spoiled the epigram 
by adding to it; but as it stands it is broadly, though not completely, 
true. It does some injustice, indeed, to the real development of 
mind and of heart that is seen in some of Mendelssohn’s later work ; 
but if we take it to mean that the boy who, at the age of seventeen, 
could write the beautiful and perfectly finished “Midsummer Night’s 
“Dream” overture ought to have done greater things at thirty-eight 
than he did, the epigram strikes home. Mendelssohn is, in truth, 
one of the disappointments of musical history. At first sight he 
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seems a paradox; it is hard to square his music with his life. So 
much of the music is the mildest commonplace, and so little of it, 
apart from one or two of the choral works, exhibits anything like 
vigour, that if we were to try to reconstruct the man from the evidence 
of his music alone,—as we can reconstruct Bach, Beethoven, Berlioz, 
Chopin and Wagner, for example, from their music,—we should 
figure him as an amiable valetudinarian. In reality, he was one of 
the most vigorous men and one of the hardest workers of his epoch, 
not at all the simpering noodle he is made to appear in the ordinary 
portrait or bust. Devrient, who knew him well in his youthful days, 
speaks of him as being “of middle height, slender frame, and of 
“uncommon muscular power, a capital gymnast, swimmer, walker, 
“rider and dancer.” His death, we know, was hastened by the 
excessive strain of the work he voluntarily imposed upon himself. 
And it is this man, so highly charged with nervous and muscular 
energy, who has become the symbol for all that is amiable, super- 
ficial, and spinsterly in music! 

He came to maturity too soon; hence the small amount of develop- 
ment his music shows from first to last, and the tendency to prema- 
ture exhaustion. His musical output even as a boy was enormous, 
some fifty or sixty pieces, including trios, sonatas, piano solos, songs, 
a cantata, a comedy and other things, being composed in the year 
1820 alone. By the time he was fourteen he had become, with a 
precocity unusual even in his race, almost a man; and his growth 
seems to have been completed when he was about sixteen.. The 
premature collapse thus prepared for was accelerated by his well- 
meaning parents, who, like most people with a Wunderkind, 
sacrificed him to their own fondness and vanity. It is plain enough 
now that the boy’s brain was sadly overworked from childhood. He 
learned everything with the utmost ease, the consequence being that 
he was incessantly given new things to learn. The testimony of 
Devrient—who was an exceedingly affectionate but clear-eyed friend 
—bears out, on this point, the evidence one can piece together from 
other quarters. “His brain,” he says, “had from childhood been 
“taxed excessively by the university course, study of modern lan- 
“suages, drawing, and much else; and to these were added the study 
“of music in its profoundest sense. . . . These wondrous gifts 
“filled me with frequent doubts as to whether his nervous power 
“could possibly sustain him through the length of an ordinary life. 
“Moreover, he would take no repose. The habit of constant occupa- 
“tion, instilled by his mother, made rest intolerable to him.” The 
fond but short-sighted parents were evidently doing their best from 
the first to turn the genius into a talent. The popular view that 
Mendelssohn would have become a greater man had he been born 
poor has some truth in it. His father’s wealth and position in 
society gave the boy many desirable things—the best training, 
leisure for study and practice, the companionship of the most 
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eminent men in Europe. But all the time the eager and sensitive | 


little soul was being half-starved. It was learning next to nothing 


of the realities of life at first hand; snugly cocooned from the world, — 


it developed facility at the expense of depth. He found almost > 


™ 


everything too easy in life and art; as a rule he had only to lay his © 
finger against any door for it to open to him at once. He was too © 


emphatically Felix from his birth. 
‘ IIL. 


Almost the whole of Mendelssohn is summed up in two typical 
works, one at the beginning and the other at the end of his career— 
the overture to the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” (1826), and 
“Elijah” (1846). His range was a limited one, and these two works 
pretty well cover it all; almost everything that is good in his other 
instrumental works has something of the spirit’ of the overture in it; 
while “Elijah” is his supreme effort to express definite human 
emotions in his art. In his instrumental work as a whole the note of 
humanity is lacking ; the work is often very beautiful, but its beauty is 
either of sub-human or non-human things—as in the overtures to the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the “Hebrides,” “Melusina,” and “A 
“Calm Sea,” and in many piano or chamber music movements—or 
of human nature in the naive gladness of physical motion—as in 
the Italian and Scotch symphonies—rather than in the throes of 
thought or feeling. In his vocal works he necessarily had to aim 
at expressing vital and varied human emotion; and his work in this 
line is mostly a long record of failures or half-successes until we 
come to “Elijah,’—complete successes in the case of one or two of 
his settings of the Psalms, partial successes in cases like “St. Paul,” 
and more or less complete failures in the songs, his two operas, and 
works such as “ The First Walpurgis Night,” “Antigone,” “Christus,” 
and others. 

Study of his instrumental and his vocal work soon reduces him, 
by analysis, to three or four simple elements, upon which he traded 
all his life long. Any one volume of his instrumental works,—his 
piano compositions for example,—will give the complete key to him 
as an instrumental composer. He is extremely fond of rapid, 
bustling, prattling figures, as in the fairy music in the overture to 
the “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Often these figures are the 
cheapest make-believe; there is a vast amount of flummery and 
fidget going on,—rapid scale passages, flying arpeggios, and all the 
rest of the tricks of the salon composer—but nothing at all is being 
said. This kind of thing can be seen in plenty in the G minor 
piano concerto, in the F sharp minor Capriccio, in No. 2 of the 
seven “Charakterstiicke,” in the “Fantasia” and “Presto” (op. 28), 
in the “ Presto Agitato” in B minor, in the Etude in F minor, and 
in the three Capriccios of op. 33. For all their fuss and hurry and 
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scurry and swagger, movements of this kind—and they occur in 
Mendelssohn’s mature as well as his earlier work—suggest merely an 
emotional weakling trying to be energetic; he bestrides his little 
-rocking-horse, and brandishes his little wooden sword, and pipes out 
his little war-cry, but it is all very feeble and very puppyish. 

On the other hand, the treatment of these bustling figures is 
sometimes very happy; and in these cases the music generally sug- 
gests—as in the last of the seven “Charakterstiicke” and the second 
of the three “Fantasies” (op. 16)—the “Midsummer Night’s 
“Dream” overture. He was always delightful in this fairy world. 
He was not the first, by the way, as Grove wrongly said, “to bring 
“the fairies into the orchestra;” they had been already brought 
there by Weber. And the treatment of them by the two men is 
characteristic. Weber’s fairyland is as full of feeling as the world 
of human beings. Mendelssohn’s fairies hardly think or feel at all; 
but they are incomparable dancers. No other composer, perhaps, 
showed all his life the same keen zest in agile musical motion for 
its own sake. Music of this kind cannot, of course, be the greatest 
music; but when it is handled so finely as Mendelssohn at his best 
handled it, it may become extremely enjoyable. With him it has 

“never anything of the human quality, the sense of spiritual agitation 
or of humour that Beethoven could give to many of his quick move- 
ments. It is airy, flying music, made for sheer joy in the airiness and 

the flight of it. We get it now and then in some of the piano 
pieces and in the chamber music, and it is at its finest, perhaps, in 
the finale to the Italian symphony. Wherever it comes, it is from 
the same fount as the overture to the “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Pursuing the analysis of his instrumental style, it will be found 
that he is, as a rule, poor in his slow movements, or wherever he has 
to express deep emotion. Now and again he moves us; but as a rule 
his feeling is either banal or gently and superficially sentimental. 

An andante of even so much depth as that in the violin concerto is 

rare with him. Sometimes he merely puts on the conventional 
andante manner without being able to think himself into the andante 
mood, much as the hired mute at the funeral puts on the look and 
the apparel of grief without himself feeling grief. Sometimes he 
visibly pumps the emotion up with an effort, as in the thin, weak 
religious sentiment of the andante in the “Lobgesang.” And 
nowhere does he show any capacity for working out a slow move- 
ment consistently at any length. He soon gets out of his depth; 
note, for instance, how both the andante of the “Lobgesang” and 
that of the G minor piano concerto soon go off into fizgig ornamenta- 
tion, as if he had grown tired of pretending to feel deeply, and 
wanted to get back to the type of briskly-moving music in which he 
felt more at home. Even in the andante of the Italian symphony no 
note of real emotion is struck; the movement is interesting and 
enjoyable, but purely as a piece of genre painting; it has no lyrical 
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or choric fee To sum up, his instrumental music at its best 
shows him to be an excellent dancer and a good miniature painter, 
but a poor poet. He is happiest when he is simply tossing sprightly 
fragments of themes about, without any pretence at profundity of 
feeling. Often he merely achieves emptiness in the process; in his 
average moods he gives us an agreeable sensation of taking a walk 
with a companion who can at least chatter pleasantly upon any 
topic; while at his best, as in certain movements of the Italian and 
the Scotch symphonies and in some of the overtures, he weaves 
patterns of decided beauty. He is endlessly fluent—his fluency 
sometimes degenerating into mere empty garrulity—and his admir- 
able technical training and the cool command he has over all his 
ideas ensure that whatever he does is smoothly and neatly put 
together. 

Here some of his limitations are beginning to define themselves. 
Others soon appear. He is seen to think, from the beginning to the 
end of his career, in certain formule, escaping from them only now 
and then in his best works. He has one mannerism that is often 
-fatal—the tendency to terminate his phrases with a cadence that 
prosodists would call a feminine ending,—a limp downward slide from 
a note to the note just below it, usually from the tonic to the leading- 
note or from the fourth to the third. (A typical example is the 
setting of the word “life” in the second line of “Be thou faithful 
“unto death.”) As there are only twelve notes in our scale, the same 
cadence is necessarily used at times by every composer; but with 
none of them is it such a vice as with Mendelssohn. Scarcely a 
work of his is free from it; some works positively reek with it, such 
as the andante of the E flat quartette (op. 12), which contains five 
examples of it in the first twelve bars, or the adagio of the A minor 
quartette (op. 3), which has it seven times in the first eighteen bars. 
Its effect is curiously weak; it is, indeed, a prime cause of the 
amiable futility of so many of Mendelssohn’s melodies. We meet 
with it hundreds of times in the piano works, songs, the organ works, 
and the chamber music. It will be found in every one of the larger 
orchestral works—in the War March in “Athalie,” in the first subject 
of both the Italian and the Scotch symphonies, in the “Calm Sea” 
overture, in the “Son and Stranger” overture, in the “Lobgesang ” 
symphony; again in all the choral works, large and small, and in 
many of his solo airs, such as “But the Lord is mindful of his own,” 
“Praise thou the Lord” (Lobgesang ”), “No hostile force,” “He came 
“to reveal,” “Alas, that all by virtue sainted,” “Promised joys” and 
others, all from “Athalie ;” in many of the strophes of “ CEdipus ;” 
n “Wretched! wretched!” “Retribution! Vengeance,” and other 
solo numbers in the “ Loreley ;” in “Where does my rover,” “To earn 
“a, festival so gay,” and other things in the “Son and Stranger ; ” 
in “For my soul thirsteth,” and “My tears have been my meat” (42nd 
Psalm); in “O come let us worship,” and “Henceforth when ye hear 
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“his voice” (95th Psalm) ; and in crowds of other cases. Always the 
effect is to soften the melodic outline, sometimes to the verge of 
flabbiness, as in the theme in F major near the beginning of the 
“ Athalie” overture, which commences with such Geis and ends 
in such a weak-kneed slither. 

Another deeply-rooted habit of his mind is to finish up a phrase 
with pure commonplace, sometimes even of a kind that touches on 
vulgarity. Convenient examples may be seen in the endings of the 
first subject of the violin concerto, the second subject of the “Ruy 
“Blas” overture, the phrase to the words “And pile the stems 
“together” in the first solo of the priest in “The First Walpurgis » 
“Night,” the ending of the phrases in the 6/8 section of the “ Lobge- 
“sang ” symphony, the phrase of the fourth line of the “Winterlied,” 
the ending of the first theme of the D minor trio, the fourth line of 
“How lovely are the messengers,” and the sixth, seventh and eighth 
bars of the andante con moto in the fifth organ sonata. These and 
many other instances of the same type all point to a kind of emptying 
of the brain before he has said all he really meant to say, so 
that the phrase has to finish up with merely banal chatter. The 
regular harmonic formule used in so many of his works, especially 
those of the simpler kind, need hardly be enlarged on. By the aid of 
music type, again, a certain correspondence could be shown between 
the rhythmic structures of many of his melodies; it can be merely 
noted here that many of them are simply variants of a kind of typic 
rhythmic scheme that came very easily to him. Moreover, he has 
certain almost invariable formule for certain moods. Examine the 
passages or movements he has marked “agitato,” “con fuoco,” “appas- 
“sionato,” and the like, and you will find that most of them consist 
of a melodic commonplace—without a trace of real fire or of agitation 
in its neat, well-groomed body—with an accompaniment of fussy, 
pretentious quick notes. They suggest a man who does not at heart 
feel the least excitement, but who tries to simulate it by a superfluity 
of gesture. We have only to compare any one of Mendelssohn’s 
movements of this order—and there are many of them—with such 
a piece as the “Revolutionary” study of Chopin to see at once the 
difference between bogus excitement and the real thing. 
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There are works, of course, in which he breaks away from these 
limitations that give such sameness to so much of his music. His 
piano music, for example, is, as a rule, quite uninteresting from the 
purely pianistic point of view; no man who played the piano so well 
as Mendelssohn ever wrote so conventionally, and, a great part of his 
time, so emptily for it. Yet once or twice, as’ in the “Variations 
“Sérieuses” he breaks out into a new and more interesting piano 
style—not new historically or markedly individual, as the piano 
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styles of Schumann, Chopin and Liszt were new and individual, but 
much freer and richer than his usual amateurish technique. Again, 
in the piquant little study of clashing notes (No. 3 of “Trois 
“Etudes ”) he gets away for a moment from his normal jejune piano 
style. Similar cases of emancipation from the other formule I have 
mentioned above will be found; but for the great bulk of his work 
the analysis holds good. It shows that in spite of all his fluency and 
his careful training, his musical thought moved within a very narrow 
circle, and that its hold upon life, and its capacity to draw ever fresh 
nourishment from life, were rather small. This diagnosis is amply 
confirmed when we come to study his vocal works, in which we can 
measure the veracity or the depth of his musical utterance by means 
of the text he has to illustrate. He turns out to be one of the 
poorest psychologists who ever wrote music; his mind and heart 
are essentially small, and he reduces almost every subject he touches 
to his own level. Rarely does his imagination expand with his 
subject. In all his vocal works but one or two, every one speaks 
the same language, and usually a small language at that. The 
measure of his limitations in this respect may be taken by looking 
through his sixty songs and duets. Almost all are feeble in emotion, 
and almost all are couched in the same idiom of complacent super- 
ficiality. “Auf Fligeln des Gesanges” shows his gentle and refined 
sentiment at his best; at anything less than its best it is usually 
absurdly thin. Most of the songs are as empty as the bulk of the 
piano pieces; a song like “Schlafloser Augen Leuchte,” with its 
touch of wistfulness and its sense of the sadness there may be in 
life, speaks a language so rare in Mendelssohn’s work as to make 
us wonder how he ever came to write it. There is little penetration 
anywhere into the heart of an emotion; little passion, little gravity ; 
almost all the songs are facile and feeble, and the unvarying vocal 
and piano idiom becomes in the end insupportably monotonous. 

So it is, too, with his larger vocal works; time after time he is 
hopelessly outclassed by his subject. Look, for example, at his 
setting of the verses beginning “ My God, within me is my soul cast 
“down,” in the 42nd Psalm, and ask yourself whether any other 
composer of equal reputation has made so unblushing an exhibition 
of his own incompetence to touch the nerve of his text. He indulges 
in the same self-satisfied small talk in one work after another. His 
inability to project himself into a state of mind at all remote from 
that of his average thinking is seen in the music given to the Priests 
of Baal in “Elijah.” These gentlemen were devotees of a very 
savage cult—terrible fellows who thought nothing of hacking them- 
selves with knives when the religious fit was on them. Well, we all 
know what amiable and orderly mediocrities Mendelssohn has made 
of them; 4zs Priests of Baal inspire no more terror than so many 
dear old Daddy Christmases. His Druids in “The First Walpurgis 
“Night” are of the same respectable family—nice, spruce fellows with 
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the most gentlemanly manners, who look as if they had just stepped 
out of a bandbox. In “Son and Stranger” there is the same amiable, 
characterless idiom. His Greeks in “Cédipus” and “ Antigone,” and 
his Jews in “Athalie,” again speak pure Mendelssohnese with the 
utmost complacency. His heroine in “Loreley” laments the unfaith- 
fulness of her lover and calls down the vengeance of heaven upon 
him, without a trace of agitation in her speech, without forgetting for 
a moment her ladylike suavity of deportment, or allowing a single 
hairpin to be shaken out of place. In “Christus,’—an unfinished 
oratorio written about the same time as “Elijah ”—the Jews bring 
their accusation of sedition against Jesus in the most ludicrously 
jaunty strains ; who but the complacent Mendelssohn could ever have 
thought that this jigging stuff could represent the raging of a furious 
crowd?’ In all this mass of work, “Elijah” excepted, it is the rarest 
exception to meet with any psychological power in the music. He 
seems to have almost no capacity for understanding how human 
beings would feel in most of the circumstances in which he finds 
them. Even his purely religious work, where his vocal writing is 
often good, frequently exhibits the same tendency to facile common- 
place. “Hear my Prayer” is very pretty music; but will any one 
say that these are the strains in which a broken and a contrite heart 
would make its appeal’ to its Creator for help and comfort? 
Mendelssohn is too much given to tutoyant his Deity—pouring out 
his own complacent small talk in His ears, without a suspicion of the 
impertinence of the proceeding. 

The essential smallness of the man’s soul, and the poverty of the 
nourishment it had had all its life in spite of its apparent good 
fortune, become very clear to us when we work in this way through 
the whole of his music. His friend Devrient notes that “his affec- 
“tion was exclusive to the utmost; he loved only in the measure 
“as he was loved. This was the solitary dark speck in his sunny 
“disposition. He was the spoilt child of fortune, unused to hardship 
“or opposition; it remains a marvel that egotism did not prevail 
“more than it did over his inborn nobleness and straightforwardness. 
“The atmosphere of love and appreciation in which he had been 
“nurtured was a condition of life to him; to receive his music with 
“coldness or aversion was to be his enemy, and he was capable of 
“denying genuine merit in anyone who did so.” The world, in fact, 
for Felix Mendelssohn meant simply the bundle of good health 
and contentment of mind that he carried about with him from child- 
hood, and the bundle of affections and admirations that every one 
in his own circle brought him. Of the real bigness and complexity 
of the world he had little or no comprehension. He was incapable 
of understanding the state of mind of anyone who did not like his 
music. He was equally incapable of understanding more than one or 
two standard states of mind, as we may call them, in the characters he 
had to delineate in his music; therefore he made them all—lovers, 
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priests, Druids, Greeks, Jews, warriors, penitents—after his own 
little image. And—apart from one or two exceptions, to be noted 
shortly—increase of years brought him no increase of experience 
and understanding. He matured mentally, as well as physically, at 
an early age. It has been thought wonderful that he should have 
been able to take up the subject of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
in 1843, and carry out the rest of the incidental music in precisely 
the spirit of the overture, which had been written seventeen years 
earlier. The fact is really a testimony that he had practically 
ceased to grow. No other musician could have done such a thing. 
Wagner, for example, found it impossible, in 1860, to develop the 
Venusberg music, in the new “ Tannhiuser,” in the same spirit or the 
same idiom as in 1844; he had cast the old habit of thought as 
effectually as a snake casts its old skin. The soul of Mendelssohn 
looked through the same little windows, upon the same trim little 
landscape, in 1843 as it had done in 18206. 


V. 


Yet though he saw and understood no more of life in*his later 
years than in his earlier ones, the little he was allowed to see, by 
the nature of his structure and of his training, grew clearer to him as 
he became older. His spirit took no new roads, but it got to know 
more intimately the little tracks that had been laid down for it from 
the beginning. With the greatest artists a new utterance will make 
a new technique, of its own. Mendelssohn is an example of a 
consummate technique, acquired at an early age, helping expression 
to expand as time went on—not adding to the little stock of ideas 
that were there from the beginning, but greatly clarifying and 
deepening them. Left to himself, to create music in a style of his 
own, he is too often a weakling. When he is using the compact 
forms of tradition he so far profits by the sturdy support they give 
him as now and then to write music of a strength beyond his average. 
In some of his piano fugues and some of his organ works he thus 
exhibits a solidity of tissue to which there is no parallel in his solo 
instrumental music as a whole. The strength, of course, is in part 
delusive ; a commonplace skilfully worked out in fugal form, either 
choral or instrumental, may acquire an air of massiveness that is 
quite factitious, though undeniably imposing. How true this is, in 
the case of Mendelssohn, may be seen from one of the movements 
in the 95th Psalm. In its solo form, the music to “Henceforth when 
“ye hear his voice” is the thinnest of Mendelssohnian sentiment. 
When he works it up into a chorus it is wholly transformed, and 
seems quite an impressive piece of writing. Hence, if ever 
Mendelssohn touches grandeur, it is in his choral work; nowhere 
else does he rise to such heights as in parts of the gsth, “rath and 
115th Psalms, and of “ Elijah.” 
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In this last oratorio, too, we see clear evidence of the kind of 
growth I have referred to as being characteristic of him—not a 
branching-out into new psychological tracts, but a deepening of the 
one or two currents that he had always found it easiest to move in. 
His Baal choruses are as poor in characterisation as the heathen 
choruses in “St. Paul”—written ten years earlier. But in the soul- 
states that he understood, his touch is far surer in “Elijah” than 
anywhere else ; and the growth from the earlier oratorio to the later- 
one means, to a great extent, simply an increasing facility for saying 
the old things in a better way. The arias in “Elijah” are just the 
grown-up brothers of those in “St. Paul;” the features are stronger, 
but the family resemblance is unmistakable. Compare, for instance, 
“Consume them all” with “Is not his word,” “O God have mercy” 
with “It is enough,” and “Jerusalem” with “Hear ye Israel.” So 
with the choral work: the best of it in “Elijah” was anticipated in 
the “Rise up, arise,” in “St. Paul.” Even the fluent commonplaces 
in “ Elijah ””—things of the type of “Lord, bow thine ear,” are simply 
the grown-up forms of similar things in the earlier work. His speech, 
indeed, was always much the same and upon the same topics; 
“Christus” has precisely the same excellences, the same defects, 
the same limitations, the same obvious tricks, as the other two 
oratorios. What gives “Elijah” its superiority is partly the wonder- 
ful command Mendelssohn had by that time acquired of his slender 
stock of ideas, partly the greater effectiveness with which he had 
learned to use the choral masses, and partly a real deepening of the 
old familiar channels of feeling. And recognising that “Elijah” is 
simply a better “St. Paul,” and that in none of the other vocal 
works is there any sign whatever of his capacity to break new 
psychological ground, we are justified in believing that with his last 
oratorio he had come to the end of his resources on this side of 
his art. 

VIL 


The same diagnosis holds good of his instrumental work. It 
grew, so far as it grew at all, in facility rather than in range. Will 
any one say that there is any such difference between the mental 
world of the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” overture (1826) and that 
of the “Hebrides” overture (1830-2), or the “Melusina” overture 
(1833) or the “Ruy Blas” (1839), or between the world of the 
Italian symphony (1833), and that of the Scotch symphony (1842), or 
that of the violin concerto (1844), as there is between any two of 
Beethoven’s symphonies or overtures, or between any two of 
Wagner’s operas? To the end he remained, in his instrumental 
music, the delightful dancer and landscapist and the poor singer of 
human things. But it is in some of these orchestral works that we 
have the really enduring Mendelssohn. “Elijah” is bound to dis- 
appear in time as “St. Paul” has done; for it is a curious law in 
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music that a long work stands less chance of salvation from the 
amount of strength there is in it than it does of damnation from the 
amount of weakness there is in it. We shall be left ultimately with 
little else but the two chief symphonies and some four or five of 
the overtures—the best of Mendelssohn and the most enduring. 
Here he brought to perfection all there was of genius in him. The 
“Hebrides,” the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ the “Melusina” 
(though there is a touch of commonness in this at times)—who to-day 
can imagine these ever growing old? The “Ruy Blas” and 
“Athalie,” stronger as they look, will probably die sooner. The 
Scotch and Italian symphonies, too, will presumably keep their 
charm for a long time to come. In all these things he is a genuine 
master, if not of the select company of the greatest. As a humanist 
he has been tried by two generations and found wanting. He is 
too narrow in his sympathies for a dramatist, too cold at heart for 
a lyrist. If we want him at his best we must go to him when he 
is revelling in the pure joy of animated motion for its own. sake, 
or painting, in that exquisite water-colour style of his, the winds 
and waves and the beautiful sub-human things that live in them. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 


TRADE UNIONS AND PARLIAMENTARY 
REPRESENTATION. 


I 


HE case of “Osborne versus The Amalgamated Society of 

“Railway Servants” creates a situation altogether without 

parallel in the long history of Trade Unionism, and raises issues 
of more than passing interest to the community generally. 

From an examination of the decision of the Court of Appeal it 
will be found that it involves the important question as to the 
powers possessed by Trade Unions for collecting and administering 
funds under their registered rules for Parliamentary representation. 
The decision is so complete as to put it beyond the power of any 
executive committee or annual general meeting, or even the full 
body of members of any Trade Union, to make it obligatory upon 
its members to subscribe for any Parliamentary purpose. 

There is no disguising the completeness and far-reaching character 
of this decision, especially if it becomes law, as the result of the 
appeal now pending in the House of Lords. It strikes at the 
foundation principle upon which the organised Labour movement 
has been built, and destroys what has always been regarded as the 
inalienable right of the Unions to control their own properly 
subscribed funds. 

This interference with what has always been regarded as a 
legitimate function of the Unions is the more remarkable if viewed 
in the light of the historical associations of Trade Unions and 
Parliamentary effort. 

For nearly half a century organised labour has in one form or 
another endeavoured to influence Parliamentary action. For this 
purpose the Trades Congress was primarily brought into existence. 
Thirty-five years ago, at the General Election of 1874, 
Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Burt were returned as miners’ representa- 
tives, and at the General Election in 1880 they were joined by 
Mr. Henry Broadhurst, and in 1885 the number of Labour members: 
was increased to eleven. 
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It is therefore beyond doubt that three years before the passing 
of the Act of 1876 the ordinary funds of Trade Unions—not 
special levies under properly provided rules, as is the case to-day— 
but the general funds collected for what is called purely Trade 
Union work, were being used for the support of Labour members. 
Yet in spite of this fact the Legislature proceeded to insert the 
definition clause in the Trade Union Amendment Act of 1876 and 
the clause upon which the recent judgment was largely founded. 

In Section 16 of the Act of 1876 the term “Trade Union” is 
stated to mean “any combination, whether temporary or permanent, 
“for regulating the relations between workmen and masters, or 
“between workmen and workmen, or between masters and masters, 
“or for imposing restrictive conditions on the conduct of any trade 
“or business.” Now it may be claimed that such Labour represen- 
tation as did’ exist at the time of the passing of the Act of 187 
was on so moderate a scale and so recent an innovation that, 
though the intention of the Legislature was to limit under Section 16 
the operations of the Unions to purely trade purposes, Parliament 
did not recognise the necessity for specially excluding political 
action from the scope of the work of the Unions. 

Whatever force there may be in this argument as applied to the 
circumstances existing at the passing of the Act of 1876, no such 
line of reasoning can be associated with the Act of 1906. The 
members in Parliament supported by Trade Union funds had’ been 
increased to fifty. Many organs of the Press and not a few 
magazines had done their best to demonstrate the serious conse- 
quences to the nation that would arise from the presence in 
Parliament in such large numbers of representatives of the “ black 
“squad.” Further, it was heralded on the house-tops that the 
Trade Unions were seething with discontent because of the enforced 
payments of the “Parliamentary levies.” Notwithstanding all this, 
no attempt was made during the progress of the 1906 Act through 
its various stages, either in the House of Commons or in the Lords, 
to restrict the operations of the Unions and bring them into harmony 
with the limited interpretation now placed upon Section 16 of the 
Act of 1876. 

The Unions have used their funds under their registered rules 
for Parliamentary purposes because they considered it one of their 
functions to apply their funds for whatever purposes the majority 
of their members decided upon, and on the ground that they thought 
that it was never the intention of the Legislature to exclude from 
the scope of their operations functions so “collateral or ancillary ” 
to the general purpose of their existence as the regulation of the 
hours of labour and the improvement of industrial conditions by 
Parliamentary effort. 

The public consideration of the Trade Union position has been 
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prejudiced by the charge that the Unions compel members to 
support financially politicians whom they feel bound to vote against 
at the ballot. This is claimed as an unjustifiable interference with 
individual liberty, and strongly resented by every lover of freedom. 
Now we are prepared to admit the impeachment to this extent, 
that an interference with the individual nght is inevitable when it 
conflicts with the general good. Any interference in the Unions 
has depended upon the legitimately-obtained opinion of the majority 
of the members, who have decided that a certain policy was 
inseparable from the economic well-being of the whole of the 
workers. The public appear ‘to overlook the fact, and somle 
members of the Unions have evidently forgotten the contract which 
creates the relationship that exists in such combinations. Amongst 
the conditions submitted to candidates for membership, in most 
of the Unions, the following conditions taken from the proposition 
form of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers are to be found :— 


“In the event of being admitted are you prepared to conform 
to its rules and regulations and such alterations as may be made 
in them from time to time in accordance with the constitution of 
the Society ?” 


If candidates accept such conditions of membership of a Trade 
Union they must abide by its decisions in favour of Parliamentary 
representation, just as they would any other, if in accordance with 
the constitution. 

A second point of public interest has been raised by the decision 
of the Court of Appeal, that is the position involved in the conditions 
laid down in the constitution of the Labour party, whereby each 
member of the party is expected to carry out the policy as agreed 
upon from time to time at the annual conference of the party. 
This, it is claimed, abrogates the first principles of representative 
government by destroying the freedom of a member to represent 
the wishes of his constituents and to promote the general well-being 
of the entire country. 

Now the written as well as the unwritten constitution must be 
judged in the light of results.) This constitution has been in 
operation for several years. Four members worked under it in the 
last Parliament, and their numbers have been enlarged to thirty-one 
to-day. It is evidently not the potent force for ill that has been 
imagined. Nor does it differ very much from the unwritten con-: 
stitution and practice of both the Liberal and Conservative parties, 
as is now being demonstrated by the Tariff Reform confederacy. 
It is seldom that a candidate is selected by an Association repre- 
senting either of the old parties until he has definitely promised 
faithfully to follow the leaders of the party, obey promptly the 
summons of the party Whips, and loyally support the party policy. 
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One fundamental difference I admit does obtain between candidates 
of the old parties and ourselves. They have often to pay, and to 
pay dearly, for the opportunity of showing the strength of their 
adherence to Toryism or Liberalism, whereas we receive remunera- 
tion in the shape of a maintenance allowance. But even this 
difference fails to operate in practice, as many outside Parliament 
imagine. Failure to follow the party in response to the Whips— 
especially of the party in office—has produced evidence to show 
how the Liberal and Conservative members are bound to the interest 
of their respective parties. Whether members are bound under a 
written or unwritten constitution, such proceedings are inevitable 
so long as the constituencies are not in a position to choose freely 
their own representatives because of the absence of payment of 
members and returning officers’ expenses. 


ARTHUR HENDERSON. 


Oi 


The decision of the Court of Appeal in the case of “Osborne 
“v. The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants” was given on 
two grounds—on the ground of fact and on the ground of public 
policy. With the first I have not to deal, but I cannot help noticing 
in passing that the judges’ knowledge of Trade Union history was 
both meagre and inaccurate. I have been asked, however, to discuss 
only the question of public policy. This was stated by Lord Justice 
Fletcher Moulton, according to the Tzmes report, in these words :— 


The object of the Parliamentary Fund is to procure members of 
Parliament who shall be bound to vote in a prescribed manner, 
and it is in consideration of their undertaking so to vote that the 
funds of the Society are to be expended in procuring their election 
and in supporting them in Parliament. 


He then proceeded to illustrate his meaning by supposing that A 
paid B to go to Parliament to vote as A wished, and then made 
this further comment :— 


Every such agreement is tainted with the vice of the trustee bind- 
ing himself contractually that he will exercise a trust in a specified 
manner to be decided by considerations other than his own con- 
scientious judgment at the time as to what is best in the interest of 
those for whom he is trustee. 


The first thing which strikes one accustomed to think about 
political problems is, that every phrase and substantive word in this 
part of Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton’s decision is either ambiguous 
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or misleading when used in a political argument. What is the 
nature of political trusteeship? What, in relation to political 
descriptive fact, is the meaning of the phrase “bound te vote in a 
“prescribed manner”? What, in actual political experience, is the 
validity of the A and B illustration? Nothing would be more 
amusing, and at the same time instructive, than to hear Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton, M.P., loyal member of the Liberal party, commenting as a 
political philosopher on the judgment of Lord Justice Fletcher 
Moulton. 

To understand what Mr. Fletcher Moulton, M.P., would say we 
must begin by remembering that our British system of government 
is built upon party, and that the individual member of Parliament, 
saving at times of crises, as when the Home Rule Bill was produced 
or when the Tory party was being committed to Protection, partly 
as a wise and practical man and partly as a coerced man, subordinates 
his special views to those generally held by his party. He realises 
himself through his party. If he has strong views on any subject, 
such as Disestablishment or Taxation of Land Values, he seeks first 
of all to commit his party to them, and if his party disappoint 
him he tries to form another into which he can merge himself. 
Moreover, when he appeals to his constituency as a candidate, he 
does it through a party organisation, and in ninety-nine cases out 
of every hundred he is not elected on his merits but because his 
party colour is one thing and not another. He is sent to Parliament 
to work with a party, and he exercises his trust by carrying out 
his party’s principles. 

The rule of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants which 
has been regarded as contrary ‘to public policy is therefore one which 
does nothing more than embody the present ordinary meaning of 
political obligation. The members of Parliament for whom the 
Society is responsible have to belong to a party—not any party, but 
the party to which the Society is allied—the party which is 
developing the Trade Union ideas and the Trade Union political 
“policy of 1868 and onwards. 

The A of the illustration to which I ie already referred is 
therefore not a person, but a political party. The bargain is there- 
fore not personal, but between a party and one of its members, 
and is in no way different from the relation to the party to which 
he belongs, of a Minister or of any other member of a party who 
hopes for office, judicial or other appointment, a peerage or a 
subscription for his expenses. But when the relationship between 
A and B is seen not to be personal, the prejudice aroused at first 
by the illustration disappears. It is in actual fact nothing but that 
relationship to which constitutional philosophers have attributed 
much of our political stability. 

A possible abuse of this relationship was, however, foreseen by 
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the Labour party at the outset. If Trade Union payments had 
been made to men to go to the House of Commons to represent 
trades and to barter votes in exchange for advantages to their own 
trades—an obvious result of Protection—that undoubtedly would 
have been against public policy. For that reason I have always 
striven to lead the Unions to regard the Labour party as a real 
party, representing the national interests of labour, and not as an 
incoherent collection of engineers, printers, cotton operatives, 
journalists in Parliament; and the odd thing is that it 1s because 
the party has always taken this view of itself that it has been 
subject to some of the most bitter attacks made upon it. 

The facts therefore are: A is a party with a national policy, and 
B is a candidate appealing to a constituency because he belongs 
to A. He puts the principles and programme of A in his election 
address and speeches. He is elected, “bound to vote ina prescribed 
“manner ”—-namely, as a member of A. If he changes his views 
he is expected to resign, as a Liberal who becomes a Tory or a 
Tory who becomes a Liberal is expected to resign. As a member 
of A he meets with his fellow-members at least once a week and 
discusses with them policy and work. Occasionally he may disagree 
with the majority. When does that disagreement amount to such 
a grave difference as to make the majority decide that the principles 
for which the party stands have been violated? This cannot be 
settled by the whim or the ill-temper of a majority, for A in its 
actions has to remember its constitution, the public opinion inside 
and the public opinion outside. Thus on critical divisions on 
Education Bills, Temperance Bills, Finance Bills, odd members of 
the Labour party have gone against the majority, and no one has 
ever dreamt of withdrawing the party Whips from them. The 
Labour party must function as every other party. If it make 
mistakes it will come to grief. But whether and when it should 
refuse to recognise men as its members is a matter of internal 
government, with no bearing on public’ policy. 

The circumstance which may be assumed to differentiate the 
Labour party from any other is that it pays its members £200 per 
annum. That it does so is simply owing to the fact that few of its 
members can bear the expense of Parliament without assistance. 
When the State does its duty and pays its servants the Labour 
party’s Parliamentary Fund will disappear. Is it against public policy 
that a party should help its members to remain in Parliament? 
Further, is it against public policy that a Union or party should 
say to a man: “You have been elected to do certain things in a 
“certain way; when you cease to believe in your present position 
“you will have to resign your seat.” By what queer delusion as to 
actual facts can it be said of that action that it violates sound policy 
as to public trusteeship? If, of course, the Court meant that the 
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#200 are paid by way of a bribe to Labour members, all that its 
decision amounts to is a partisan insult to men with whom it dis- 
agrees; and by these members it should therefore be treated with 
contempt. But I do not believe that such a thing is possible. 

The operations of an organic relationship, such as that which 
exists between members of Parliament, political parties and the 
State, cannot with any profit be made the subject of legal decisions 
given by men who, by the very nature of their duties, must assume 
that the relationship is static and fixed. This is the great objection 
to a written constitution placing the powers of Parliament as a 
legislative body under the care of judges. When dealing with the 
dynamic relationships of politics the judicial mind is compelled to 
turn realities into unrealities, and actualities into abstractions, before 
it can make them the subject of a legal decision, and of this I 
know of no better illustration than the arguments and observations 
made by the Court of Appeal in this case—particularly those I have 
quoted. . 


J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. 
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THEE LOVE: OF TWILL DeN ATURE? 


HE origin of the love of Nature in scenery has been obscured 
by confused and conflicting statements. We are told, on 
the one hand, that the beauty of wild Nature was discovered by 
Rousseau and the leaders of the Romantic movement during the 
following half-century. We are told, on the other hand, that the 
love of even the wildest landscape has existed in all ages. There 
is a certain amount of truth in both these statements, but they are 
not illuminative, because they fail to bring us to the causes .of the 
love of Nature. It is useless to pile up miscellaneous quotations 
showing the appreciation, or the lack of appreciation, of natural 
scenery. We may, perhaps, reach the root of the matter, and 
reconcile opposing assertions, by analysing the significance of our 
accumulated facts. 

By the love of wild Nature we properly mean the attraction to any 
kind of scenery—sky, mountain, ocean, forest, desert—untouched by 
man. Scenery mixed with man, to some extent moulded by him, 
and so presenting a suitable home, cannot fail always to have been 
agreeable from the most primitive times, whether or not its agree- 
ableness found expression or even became definitely conscious. The 
love of wild Nature is a love of scenery from which man is excluded, 
of scenery which seems, though perhaps mistakenly, without utility 
for man. In the strict sense, therefore, such feeling may be described 
as originally both unsociable and luxurious. It tended to draw men 
away from their fellows and away from the useful arts of life. 

It is this fact which determines the attitude of savages towards 
natural scenery. If the savage took what civilised man might con- 
sider a strictly practical view of his life, he would doubtless have no 
feeling whatever for the wild. But it so happens that savages 
nearly everywhere believe that the external world holds beings and 
influences which have an effect on their practical life. Even 
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mountain and sea and sky may be peopled by beings whose opera- 
tions on man may be beneficent or maleficent. Here we have at the 
outset the germinal possibility alike of the love and the horror of 
wild natural scenery. Mountains especially have seemed to primitive 
man the home of the divine, and it is a significant fact that the 
monotheistic Jews found their Jehovah amid the thunders of Sinai, 
while the polytheistic Greeks placed their gods on the top of their 
highest mountain, Olympus. “A cave eaten by time in the flank 
“of a mountain,” said Seneca, “fills the soul with the feeling of the 
“existence of a high power.” Many of the most ancient and sacred 
shrines in the Christian world of to-day are caves in the mountain 
or the rock, and it is probable that in many cases these have inherited 
their sacredness from older faiths, and in earlier days were hallowed 
as Delphi was hallowed. 

Yet while primitive animism and its later supernatural develop- 
ments tended to complicate the savage feeling that the useful is 
beautiful and the useless is ugly, on the whole they ranged them- 
selves in harmony with it. The stern home of a fierce god might 
become attractive if the traditions changed and the god won more 
of his people’s love. Or the rugged shrine, like Delphi, might, by 
its sacred and patriotic associations, and even by the inevitable 
humanising results of much frequentation, slowly acquire the effect of 
beauty. But in the main it would seem, and more especially among 
genuinely primitive peoples, that spiritual influences were divided ; 
good spirits dwelt in the places which men found useful and beauti- 
ful, and chiefly loved to frequent; evil demons infested those spots 
which had little or nothing to give to men, and which, therefore, 
were seldom willingly visited.* | 

This sharp distinction in the primitive man’s sense of natural 
beauty—his acceptance of the useful, homely and familiar, 
his rejection of the useless, wild and unfamiliar—is illustrated 
even by those primitive peoples who have had the finest sense 
of natural beauty. This is notably the case as regards the early 
Celts. The old Celtic literature reveals a delightful sense of beauty, 
not only in human beings and the objects of daily life, but in natural 
scenery. This Celtic appreciation of nature especially consists, 
according to Mr. Alfred Nutt, in admiration of the western isles of 
Scotland, and he remarks, doubtless with truth, that Deirdre’s 


* Robertson Smith (“ Religion of the Semites,” p. 114) speaks of the results of 
his Semitic studies in words which have a precise though undesigned accuracy in 
reference to the primitive feeling for natural beauty. ‘The earth,” he remarks, 
“may be said to be parcelled out between demons and wild beasts on the one hand 
and God and men on the other. To the former belong the untrodden wilderness 
with all its unknown perils, the wastes and jungles that lie outside the familiar 
tracks and pasture ground of the tribe, and which only the boldest men venture 
upon without terror; to the latter belong the regions that man knows and 
habitually frequents, and within which he has established relations, not only with 
his human neighbours, but with the supernatural beings that have their haunts 
side by side with him.” 
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farewell to Alba (Scotland) in the Woe of the Sons of Usnach, the 
most famous and vital legend of the Ultonian cycle, is “the germ ef 
“ medieval Gaelic nature poetry ; indeed, of all nature poetry written 
“in any European vernacular for over a thousand years.” Yet this 
“Farewell” strictly insists on the homely features of the “loveable land” 
to which it refers—the “grassy estuary,” the “fish and venison,” 
the “cuckoo’s note on bending bough,” the “ dear white sand beneath 
“the waves.” The things that Deirdre regrets are either the things 
which are useful to life or the things which have become lovable 
through their association with life. So far as there is here any 
advance on the strictly primitive view, it is in the charmingly 
zesthetic vision of the things belonging to this second group. 
There is, indeed, here, and in many other passages that could be 
quoted, an exquisite delight in natural things; but of the modern 
love of wild things there is no slightest trace. Nor in the Mabinogion, 
where the Celtic spirit attains its finest and most romantic ex- 
pression, can we meet with any expression of the beauty of wildness. 

If we turn to the classic literature from which we must trace our 
own literary descent much more directly than from the racially nearer 
Celts, we find the same attitude in a more definite and conscious 
shape. The Greeks and Romans, as Friedlander truly says, had as 
real, living and profound a feeling for Nature as the moderns, but it 
was narrower. The landscape beauty that most appealed to the classic 
mind was easy and luxuriant, pleasant to all the senses and good to 
rest in. A mountain might have its awful solemnity or its religious 
sacredness, but it was generally agreed that it could not be beautiful. 
Even Lucretius, though he seems to have been attracted to wild and 
solitary places, admits that mountains and deep forests, being infested 
by wild beasts, are places of horror that had better be avoided. A 
beautiful place was one that was agreeable to live in, or, at all events, 
that had become agreeable through the habit of living in it. From 
habit, said Cicero, in the De Amicztid, every place one lives in be- 
comes pleasing, “even though it is a mountain or a forest.” It is 
an instructive remark, and reveals an assumption that underlies all 
the ancient feeling towards landscape. 

There was, however, an advance in the enjoyment of Nature as 
we pass from early Greek to later Roman times. It has been well 
pointed out by Gebhart that the charming and luxuriant landscape 
of Italy was more fitted to win men to the love of Nature than the 
more terrible and dramatic aspects of Greece. Their feeling for 
moderation and equipoise held the Greeks aloof from the excesses 
of their natural scenery and fixed their attention on man. Neither 
of the famous sentences on the portal of Delphi—“Nothing too 
“much ” and “ Know thyself ”—was calculated.to draw men’s thoughts 
to wild Nature. “My dear Phaedrus, fields and trees have nothing 
“to teach me!” The Greeks’ love of Nature remained platonic. 
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‘The Roman temperament, more massive, more violent, more 
melancholy, felt other impulses as it attained to complete self-con- 
sciousness. There is certainly, as Mr. Freshfield has pointed out, 
a real significance in Nero’s choice of the semi-Alpine site of Subiaco 
—the wildest spot near Rome—for his summer palace, and, it may 
be added, in Marcus Aurelius’s strong desire to seek retreats on the 
sea-shore or in the mountains. As men grew more individualistic 
and more abnormal,’ craving new and stronger stimulation, wild 
Nature lost something of its horror and began to become even 
agreeable. 

There can be little doubt that the love of the wild in Nature 
received a powerful impetus from influences associated with the 
development of primitive Christianity. It was, indeed, a_by- 
product of Christianity, for there is nothing in the doctrine 
of Christianity which implies direct approval or disapproval 
of any aspects of Nature. Christian doctrine may be said to en- 
courage indifference towards Nature altogether, abstracting man’s 
attention from the external world and concentrating it on the prob- 
lems of the soul. The last book of the New Testament, the “ Revela- 
“tion” associated with the name of the Apostle John, is very 
significant from this point of view. The author of this book declares 
that he is writing in Patmos—a barren island of volcanic origin, 
but it can scarcely be said that his book either reflects any love of . 
the natural conditions around him or represents any reaction against 
his environment leading to the recall of scenery the writer had known 
in the past. Imagery was essential to his purpose, but the imagery 
he selects is purely imaginary and, so far as possible, deliberately 
selected from the mineral world. Huis “New Jerusalem” is a gorge- 
ous palace blazing with metal and jewels. There are no flowers 
there, no sunshine, no hills, and we are expressly told that there was 
no longer any sea, so that the natural objects which were most 
familiar to the writer’s vision must have been peculiarly repulsive to 
him. The New Jerusalem might be a goldsmith’s Paradise. 

The first and most obvious way in which Christianity contributed 
to develop the love of the wild was by driving men out into the 
wilds. It was a necessary and inevitable result, among ‘sensitive and 
receptive men not untouched by culture in many cases, that some 
should be found to respond to this new environment and find beauty 
there. That was, indeed, an extension of the fact recognised by 
Cicero that the least attractive places through familiarity often grow 
pleasing. It was not, it is true, an invariable fact, either among 
Christians or pagans. The seer of the New Jerusalem saw nothing 
in his island home, and a very different person, Ovid, was altogether 
blind to the beauty that surrounded him in exile on the Black Sea. 
But the new outburst of Christianity led to a prodigious exodus 
from the cities into the wildest and most desert spots of emotional, 
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high-strung young people, who thus cut themselves off from the 
excitements of urban life, and often from the pleasures of social 
intercourse. They had not gone into the desert to find the beauty 
of the desert, but there can be little doubt that in many cases they 
found that beauty, probably for the first time. So far as can be seen, 
the Christian hermits who swarmed out of the Roman world into the 
solitudes of Egypt first discovered the beauty of the African desert. 
Jerome was perhaps the most distinguished of these, and it is highly 
improbable that any earlier or non-Christian writer had ever broken 
out into such an eulogy of the desert as we find again and again in 
Jerome’s delightful Epistles. “O desert,” he exclaims, when writing 
to the monk Heliodorus, “blooming with’ Christ’s flowers! O Solli- 
“tude, from which are brought the stones to build the Apocalyptic 
“city of the Great King! O familiar retreat delighting in God! 
“ How long will you let the houses press you down? How long will 
“you shut yourself up in the prison of smoky cities? Believe me, 
“T know nothing more brilliant than the light here. Here one lays 
“aside the burden of the body and flies up into the pure and 
“splendid zther.” There is here, it is true, no deliberate esthetic 
attentiveness to the special quality of the desert’s beauty, but it is 
clearly and accurately felt. Jerome and those who obeyed the same 
impulse had, at the very least, for the first time woven beautiful 
associations into their memories of the desert. 

It was not alone through a new familiarity with wild Nature that 
Christianity enlarged the conception of beautiful scenery. There was 
another reason which has already been implied, but it is so significant 
in explaining not only the influence of Christianity in this respect, 
but of every movement which has since enlarged the love of the wild, 
that it needs emphasis. A sensitiveness to the attraction of the wild 
lay in the special temperament of many of those who were most 
strongly drawn into the fold of Christianity. That is the really 
decisive moment in generating the love of the wild. It is necessary 
to point this out clearly, because it seems to be entirely ignored alike 
by those who imagine that that love is simply a result of civilisation, 
a statement that is only very partially true, and those who fancy that 
it is a normal and general characteristic of humanity in all ages. 

The people who are Christians to-day, being for the most part 
born into Christianity, are, as we know, average members of sociéty. 
It was not so at the beginning of the Christian era. A new faith 
so profoundly subversive of the accepted religious creeds and the 
established social order, inevitably attracted a considerable propor- 
tion of abnormal people, of the’ highly emotional, the exalted, the 
romantic, the people who, in relation to the society of their time 
were, and in no necessarily bad sense, anti-social. Such people are 
often of the finest character and the highest intelligence; their 
mental state has of late been minutely analysed by Pierre Janet, who 
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terms their psychic condition psychasthenia.* These people are 
instinctively repelled by the ordinary social environments in which 
they live; they cannot adjust themselves to the ordinary routine of 
life; its banalities crush and offend them; the “real world” of their 
average fellow-men seems to them unreal, and they are conscious of 
a painful sense of inadequacy in relation to it; they seek for new 
and stronger stimulants, for new and deeper narcotics, a new Heaven 
and a new earth. There were many of them, we are able to divine— 
though the precise evidence is usually obscure—who were powerfully 
attracted to Christianity, and found there all that they craved. It- 
was among such that the love of the wild found its earliest Christian 
apostles ; it has been among such that in later centuries the fuller and 
more complete forms of that love have been first of all proclaimed. 
There can be little doubt, indeed, that the same tendency existed 

in earlier than Christian days among the Romans. A passage in 
Seneca’s treatise, De Trangquillitate, is significant in this connection: 


‘“ There are some things which please our bodies though accom- 
panied with a certain painful feeling. . . . Let us visit uncul- 
tivated lands; let us roam over the Bruttian and Lucanian passes 
[of Southern Italy]; let something pleasant yet be sought amid 
these desert places where our eyes, accustomed to the luxurious, 
may be rested by the wide desolation of rough places.” 


It is noteworthy also that in his tragedies Seneca insists on the 
horrors, indeed, but also on the fascination of forests and other 
fantastic and solitary spots. Much the same may be said of Lucan. 
The spirit of Christianity was beginning to make itself felt among 
people who knew nothing of Christianity. The men of hyper- 
sensitive and abnormal temperament, Seneca and Lucan and Cicero 
——_who must also be named in this connection—were tortured by the 
evils and injustices of the later Roman world; they turned from the 
wildness of man to the wildness of Nature with a sense of peace and 
joy that had never before been known. Earlier than these men, the 
great and sombre Lucretius, the Roman Dante,—pursuing an isolated 
course in literature and in life, and dying, as legend declared, insane,— 
reveals a love of the solitary and wild which led him to symbolise 
his own path in poetry as that of untrodden mountains and intact 
fountains and new flowers: 
‘* Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 


Trita solo: juvat integros accedere fontes 
Atque haurire, juvatque novos decerpere flores.”’ 


In the third century treatise, “On the Public Shows,” attributed 
to Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, there is a memorable passage con- 
trasting the shows of Nature with the shows of the theatre, which 
illustrates the way in which the solitary and, one may say, anti-social 


* Janet & Raymond, Les Obsessions et la Psychasthénie, 2 vols. 1903. 
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temper of the early Christian turned from the urban amusements of 
the day to find relief and delight in the most varied natural 
phenomena: sunrise and sunset, the waxing and waning moon, the 
course of the seasons, the troops of stars, the heavy mass of the earth 
balanced by mountains, the rivers and their sources, the seas with 
their waves and shores, the mere air, and in the air the birds, in the 
water the fishes, on earth man. 


‘* Let these, I say, and other divine works, be the exhibitions for 
faithful Christians. What theatre built by hands could be com- 
pared with such works as these? Though reared with immense 
piles of stones the mountain crests are loftier; though the roofs 
glitter with gold they will be surpassed by the brightness of the 
starry firmament.”’ 


St. Augustine, also, though in a less didactic spirit, towards the end 
of the De Civitate Dei, enumerates and expatiates on “the manifold 
“and various loveliness of sky and earth and sea.” He makes, 
indeed, no mention of mountains, which he had little familiarity with, 
but he is enthusiastic over the sea, which he had often crossed or 
gazed on as he paced the fantastic mosaic esplanade of the harbour 
at Carthage, the emblem of his own turbulent and passionate, yet 
massive, spirit—“so grand a spectacle when it arranges itself as it 
“were in vestures of various colours, now running through every 
“shade of green and again becoming purple or blue. Is it not delight- 
“ful,” he adds, “to look at it in storm?” We are clearly beginning to 
witness the development of that feeling for the beauty of the terrible 
which we found only the first hints of in the Pagan Roman world. 

In the attractive chapter at the beginning of the second volume of 
his Kosmos, in which Alexander von Humboldt first outlined the sub- 
ject which concerns us here, he called attention to the letter in which 
St. Basil the Great, writing in 360 to Gregory of Nazianzen, described 
the scenery around his hut on a mountain summit in Armenia, over- 
looking the plain through which the river Iris impetuously rushed. 
This passage Humboldt regarded as the most remarkable natural 
description in all ancient literature. Biese, indeed, is less enthusiastic 
about Basil’s landscape picture, remarking that a similar tone may 
be found in the Greek anthology and in Pliny the Younger. Yet the 
passage has its significance, for it expresses the delight in his wild 
surroundings felt by a man, not writing as an artist or a tourist, who 
had really come to live amid the solitary magnificence of Nature, and 
enjoyed describing in detail the spectacle presented to him and the 
peace and solitude of his lofty home, only disturbed now and again 
by hunters seeking stags or goats or hares. To that extent it repre- 
sents a new attitude resulting from the special circumstances of 
Christian life and the special types of men who were attracted to that 
life. 

During many succeeding centuries we may trace a close association 
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between the most solemn or the most ascetic moments of Christian 
life and scenery that was constantly beautiful and sometimes in the 
highest degree romantically wild. It by no means usually follows that 
the spot was in the first place sought out because it possessed these 
qualities. There were several circumstances which led to this asso- 
ciation. In the first place, utility came in for consideration. The 
pious hermit, however rigid his life, could not dispense with wood 
and water and shelter, and these were most easily obtainable in a 
forest-clad mountain. Ordericus Vitalis, the twelfth century Anglo- 
Norman monk, writing of a chapel in Normandy—supposed to have 
been founded much earlier—in which he had himself lived, says: 
“The site is pleasant and well suited to a hermit’s life. A little river 
“flows through a wild valley; the summit of the hill is clothed with 
“a forest, the thick foliage of which forms a screen from the blasts of 
“the wind. The chapel stands on a slope between the road and the 
“stream. A fountain bursts out before the door.’* Nowadays, when 
the question of wild beasts has been practically eliminated, this pic- 
ture seems as pleasant, even to a school-girl, as it seemed to the hardy 
monk, yet this was a scene from which Cicero, and perhaps even 
Lucretius, would have shrunk in horror. A good deal of ground had 
certainly been traversed in those first thousand years of Christianity. 

It is remarkable how many of the most famous and sacred religious 
shrines of Christianity are situated in spots which, though not beauti- 
ful according to the ancient standards of landscape beauty, appeal 
strongly to those who are affected by the modern love of the wild. 
No doubt in many cases the Christians were carrying on the old 
pagan traditions which associated divine influence with rugged and 
terrible spots, and in not a few cases also they were simply con- 
quering for the new religion shrines which had already been hallowed 
by an earlier religion. But this cannot always be demonstrated, and 
in any case it only pushes the problem further back; we simply have 
to admit that the religious men of the earlier faith were moved by 
the same feelings. The Spanish shrine of Montserrat, one of the 
most famous goals of medieval pilgrimage, has been a place of 
Christian worship for more than a thousand years, and a pagan 
temple before that ; this rocky shrine on the top of a mountain is the 
kind of sacred place which Seneca speaks of with horror, yet the 
modern love of natural beauty justifies the choice of the early men 
of religion, and finds it one of the most fascinating spots in Europe. 
Sainte-Baume, the cave in a rocky height, which legend made the 
picturesque and secluded scene of Mary Magdalene’s repentance, was 
certainly the home of ascetics at a very early period.’ Rocamadour, 
again, in France, is another delightful and romantic spot fixed on by 
religious men to become a famous shrine, though it is only now 
beginning to be generally recognised as a shrine of natural beauty. 


* Ordericus Vitalis: Ecclesiastical History, Book iii. Chap. v. 
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The Benedictines found their first home in the peculiarly wild and 
picturesque Apennine height of Monte Cassino, which dominates 
all the country round. Wherever we go we constantly find that the 
most solemnly and beautifully wild spots have been dedicated to 
religion at remote periods, when, to the general eye, though it may 
not have been so to the religious men who discovered or invented 
their sanctity, they had no beauty at all. 

There was another reason why, as Christian asceticism became 
organised on a large scale, it tended to be associated with what we 
now regard as beautiful spots: such spots were cheaper. Pious 
benefactors, more or less gladly, for the good of their souls or for 
other motives, made gifts of land for the erection of religious houses. 
But they preferred to give land:that was too uncultivated, too wild, 
too remote or inaccessible to be of much use to themselves. And 
if the land had to be bought there was the same reason for selecting 
the same kind of spot. For the more practical and social religious 
orders, it is true, such spots were usually unsuitable. The Bene- 
dictines, for instance, with their manifold human activities, gener- 
ally, though not always, preferred to live in towns, and, of course, 
the various orders of friars whose work was entirely among the 
people were compelled to dwell among the people, like the Salvation 
Army to-day. But the contemplative orders not only felt no such 
necessity, but they were obviously better able to carry out their own 
special mission of working for the world by prayer and meditation 
when living in secluded spots. The demands of ascetic religion 
thus coincided with the demands of the more modern esthetic love 
of landscape. When Bruno, in the eleventh century, established his 
ardent and solitary monks at the Grande Chartreuse, the primary 
consideration was a spot hard of access suited to continuous worship 
and peace. But the love of wild nature would, on purely esthetic 
grounds, have selected exactly such a spot. In England we are 
familiar with the fact that the Cistercians, a contemplative order, 
have left the beautiful ruins of their abbeys in what now seem to us 
the most exquisite and romantic spots in the land, as at Fountains, 
at Furness, at Llanthony. Yet the contemporaries of the monks who 
selected these beautiful sites were astonished at the courage of those 
who dared to penetrate such horrible wildernesses, infested by wild 
beasts and far from the haunts of men. This is, for instance, clearly 
brought out by the old chroniclers as regards Furness, and again as 
regards Clairvaux, a beautiful valley, open to the sun, furnishing 
a most admirable site, but described by a contemporary of St. 
Bernard as merely “a dreary spot enclosed by gloomy woods and 

“rugged mountains.” 

It is certainly true that a large part of the beauty we now findei in 
these spots was the actual creation of the monks who planted them- 
selves there. They cultivated and humanised these wild and remote 
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haunts of untamed Nature. But they could not alter the essential 
features of the natural sites they selected. To-day we have to 
recognise that, however hard the task they undertook, they exer- 
cised the soundest judgment from every point of view, and we can 
well believe they sometimes smiled in their cowls when they heard 
laymen marvel at their courage.. The spots they secured or selected 
were not only cheap in hard cash because despised, and secluded 
because often situated among the hills, but they had the further 
advantage that they were well wooded and that a stream ran 
through their midst. Often, also, as at Furness, the buildings were 
admirably placed in a kind of natural amphitheatre, so as to receive 
at once both the maximum of sunshine and of shelter. In addition 
to all this, we may well believe that the men of the contemplative 
orders, who showed what it is difficult not to regard as a deliberate 
predilection for romantically beautiful and wild spots, had a con- 
scious appreciation of the scenery they lived amongst.* They had 
themselves been bred in some similar scene, so that the spot at the 
outset had something of that quality of familiarity which, in Cicero’s 
eye, could alone render any wooded and mountainous place 
_pleasing.t . 

For fifteen centuries, it seems probable, the love of wild natural 
scenery was cherished by a long succession of Christian ascetics, 
whose cult of Nature was for the most part silent, perhaps, indeed, 
most often unconscious, since it was not their vocation, and scarcely 
perhaps their interest, to cultivate deliberately the esthetic percep- 
tion of landscape. With Francis of Assisi, indeed, and his Hymn 
to the Sun, the love of Nature grew more articulate. Francis had 
his mountain height of Verna,—“his Tabor and his Calvary,’—a 
place of exquisite beauty which arouses the enthusiasm of all his 
biographers. . The Franciscan feeling for natural things in the 
thirteenth century—though it cannot be quite disassociated from the 
ancient ascetic feeling—has something of the charm of a new revela- 
tion. Outside the cloister, however, there seems little genuine love 
of wild Nature. 

The Renaissance changed this condition of things. But the 
change thus effected was by no means of a startling or revolutionary 
character. It was simply a revival of the late classical feeling for 


* This is suggested by the attractive names the Cistercians gave to their houses. 
Clairvaux, Bonmont, etc. Ordericus Vitalis, who refers to this point, remarks that 
“ the very names invited the hearers to hasten to places whose names bespoke the 
blesse iness to be found in them.” It is noteworthy that St. Odo of Cluny, who 
often crossed the Alps, was accustomed (his friend and biographer remarks), to point 
out the natural beauties of the way. 


+ The Cistercians settled in Llanthony and found themselves at home there. 
But when the Austin canons, who were accustome:’ to towns, were removed from 
Colchester to Llantheny they were unable to like it at all and were finally 
transferred to Gloucester. ‘ We may believe,” remarks Freeman, who records this 
episode, ‘‘ that the very presence of the hills, which is to us the chief charm of the 
spot, was to them a matter of horror.” 
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landscape, carried out by cultivated Italian ecclesiastics, and it 
served to reintroduce a deliberate and consciously aesthetic enjoy- 
ment of agreeable scenery such as had appealed to the Romans of 
the Empire. That ecclesiastics like Bembo, A©neas Sylvius (after- 
wards Pius II.), and Petrarch took a leading part in this movement 
is an added indication of the closeness of the religious life to natural 
scenery; while the fact that these ecclesiastics were Italians shows 
that we are in the presence of a genuine revival of ancient feeling. 
The Italians were the pioneers in the modern discovery of land- 
scape, just as they were the natural and inevitable pioneers in the 
discovery of classic civilisation generally. The evidence has been 
clearly and concisely summarised by Burckhardt, who regards 
Petrarch—“ one of the first completely modern men”—as the full 
and definite representative of the revived admiration for landscape, 
while AZneas Sylvius was the first who not only enjoyed landscape, 
but described it enthusiastically in detail, and Aretino was the first to 
describe sunset effects. We might expect to find Leonardo da Vinci - 
among these pioneers, and his name is, indeed, sometimes mentioned 
an this connection. It is, however, difficult to find among his writings 
any passage that can be definitely quoted in evidence. He clearly 
possessed a minute and impartial knowledge of Nature; he was 
evidently familiar with mountains; he describes atmospheric effects 
elaborately; but he approaches Nature less in the esthetic spirit 
than in the searching scientific spirit. It is true that in the back- 
ground of some of his pictures he introduces fantastic rock scenery, 
and it is difficult not to believe that his profound study of Nature 
involved a real love for wild Nature. At an earlier date, in thé 
backgrounds of Flemish painters, we seem to detect this love, and 
later, in the seventeenth century, Ruisdael and Gaspar Poussin 
showed an absorption in wild scenery apart from men which we find 
no traces of in literature, while Salvator Rosa pictorially expressed 
the romantic in its most extravagant forms long before the Romantic 
school arose. But at that-time pictures other than religious were 
inaccessible to all but a few amateurs, and these pioneers in art had 
no influence on life. 


II. 


This Renaissance movement towards Nature was a revival, in a 
more elaborate and more intense form, of the classic enjoyment of 
landscape, continuing, we may say, the tradition of Pliny the 
Younger. It was not primarily an attraction towards wild Nature, 
such as we seem to discern in the earlier ascetic Christian move- 
ment. But it embraced elements of the love of the wild, and these 
were notably shown in a new and actively adventurous love of 
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mountains. The Italians had themselves, as Burckhardt points out, 
_ prepared the way for this feeling by freeing Nature from sin and the 
mfluence of demons. Dante, at an earlier date, was a very notable 
Pioneer in this field. Though he showed no appreciation for moun- 
tains at a distance, he was, as he clearly shows, familiar with mountain 
climbing. In his enjoyment of mountains Dante was, indeed, a 
unigue figure. He experienced, in a more conscious way, the 
medizval ascetic attraction to wild Nature combined with the Renais- 
sance inquisitive adventurous taste for exploring it. Petrarch 
possessed, in a high degree, the normal Renaissance feeling for 
landscape, that is to say, the revived feeling of the late Romans, 
and in addition he had a’ certain taste for mountain climbing, which 
was no longer so rare and abnormal as in Dante’s day; he climbed 
Mount Ventoux, near Avignon, and he described his delight in this 
little achievement. The Swiss, from Renaissance days onwards, 
showed from time to time an enthusiastic admiration for the Alps in 
the shadow of which they live. Conrad Gesner, man of letters and 
of science, wrote an account of his Ascent of Pilatus, as at a much 
later date (1729) another eminent Swiss, who was a bad poet and 
a great physiologist, Haller, wrote his poem on the Alps. Marti, 
wa 1558, and Simler, in 1574 (as Mr. Coolidge has shown in his 
monumental work), were full of admiration for the peaks, chasms, 
precipices and glaciers of their native mountains, “deliciae nostrae, 
“nostrique amores,’ as Marti called them. It is not difficult to 
account for the enthusiasm of these Swiss writers; it was the result 
of familiarity heightened by patriotism. Much more remarkable 
and more genuinely novel is the attitude of the Spanish soldier and 
poet from Valencia, Cristobal de Virues, in face of the Alps, which 
he had to cross as one of the leaders of the Spanish army which 
marched from Milan across the St. Gothard to Flanders in 1604. A © 
Southerner from the Mediterranean is not predisposed to sympathy 
with the Alps, and for the soldier they have always been not objects 
for admiration, but hostile barriers to be overcome. Virues, who 
wrote a letter to his brother full of enthusiastic description of the 
Alps, represents a new attitude. He feels, indeed, the horror of the 
scene, but with something almost like pleasure, and he expressed 
these feelings in a sonnet on the St. Gothard pass which is certainly 
one of the earliest poems inspired by the Alps. 

Such opinions as these, however, must not be taken as represent- 
img the typical attitude towards the Alps of even the finest minds of 
Europe at that period. For most travellers the Alps still remained 
what they had been for Livy and for Ammianus, a scene of un- 
mitigated horror which no one could approach for the sake of 
pleasure. By the beginning of the eighteenth century this feeling, 
far from diminishing, had gained in strength, and it affected even 
those who were most sensitive to natural beauty. In 1621 Howell, 
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who, as a Welshman, might have been expected to be appreciative 
of mountains, and who possessed an alert mind very receptive to 
new impressions, wrote of the “high and hideous” Alps, “uncouth 
“huge, monstrous excrescences of nature,” unlike “our mountains in 
“Wales, which bear always something useful to man or beast, some 
“erass at least.” Howell is still in this matter, we see, at the stand- 
point of the savage who can find no beauty where there is no use; 
the fascination of the wild has no meaning to him. Pepys, half a 
century later (in 1608), experienced something of the same feelings 
when merely going across Salisbury Plain, where he encountered 
“some great hills, even to fright us.” 

Addison, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, represents, 
it is probable, a slight but yet definite advance, so far as England 
is concerned, in the love of wild landscape. He was predisposed to 
a sympathetic appreciation of the natural beauties he met with 
during his “grand tour” through Italy and Switzerland by the fact 
that he was by birth and heredity a Westmoreland man, and already 
familiar with the hills, waterfalls and lakes of his own region, that 
region which was a century later the home of the Lake School, 
though for most people in Addison’s time it probably was, as to 
Roger North, a land of “hideous mountains.” Addison was abroad 
from 1701 to 1703, and in 1705 he published his Remarks on Several 
Parts of Italy, etc. It can scarcely be said that he really admired 
wild Nature, but he went beyond the taste for cultivated Nature 
which ruled in his time, and was attracted by the beauty of natural 
disorder. At Albano the scene seemed to him “the most agreeable 
“confusion imaginable.” He admired the Lake of Geneva half a 
century before that lake became the birthplace of the feeling for 
romantic beauty, and the Alps, as seen from the Savoy side of the 
lake, he wrote, “fill the Mind with an agreeable kind of Horror, and 
“form one of \the most irregular mishapen Scenes in the World.” 
This attitude very accurately represents a state of transition; natural 
wildness was beginning to arouse an agreeable tone of emotion, 
and yet it was still felt to be intrinsically ugly and repellent. 

With Gray, a little later in the eighteenth century (in 1739), we 
hear a somewhat new voice, that of a man who was to some extent— 
a pioneer in his vision of Nature. Gray was a poet, a sensitive, 
solitary man of neurotic heredity, predisposed to this task. There 
is a note of enthusiasm in Gray’s feeling towards wild Nature which 
we scarcely hear in any other equally notable writer of his time. 
He went up to the monastery of the Grande Chartreuse and wrote: 
“Not a precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff, but is pregnant with 
“religion and poetry.” If he had been born in St. Bruno’s day, he 
declared, he would himself have been among his disciples. It was, 
he said, “one of the most solemn, the most romantic, and the most 
“astonishing scenes I ever beheld.” He still hesitated amid Alpine 
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scenes on a large scale. “Mount Cenis, I confess,” he wrote, “ carries 
“the permission mountains have of being frightful rather too far, 
“and its horrors were accompanied by too much danger to give one 
“time to reflect upon their beauties.” Yet even the apologetic form 
in which this sentence is thrown indicates a new attitude. We are 
here carried far beyond the usual eighteenth century tourist whose 
enthusiasm for the picturesque generally reached its climax when he 
had climbed the few feet which lead up to the ruined little temple at 
Tivoli. | 

In this movement towards the appreciation of wild Nature Eng- 
land was at this period distinctly ahead of France. There the atti- 
tude towards mountains remained one of unmitigated repulsion. 
Misson, in 1087, spoke of the Alps as “ces affreuses montagnes,” 
and compared the line of their summits,—for the first time, as Remy 
de Gourmont believes,—to the foam-covered waves of an extremely 
angry sea. In the “Voyage” of Chapelle and Bachaumont in the 
same century, they have nothing to say about the Pyrenees; they 
scarcely seem to have looked at them, for Nature only appealed to 
them on a small scale, when dainty and pleasant. They visited 
Sainte-Baume, “an almost inaccessible spot,” they said, “and which 
“cannot be viewed without terror”; they hastened away as soon 
as possible. What pleased them best in their whole tour was a 
place in the environs of Toulouse, “a little cultivated island, kept 
“as neat as a garden,” and they were much impressed by a fountain 
they found there which rose to a great height. It was the age of 
beautifully ordered and symmetric gardens; the monstrous disorder 
of wild and sterile Nature could inspire no emotion but antipathy. 
Its very existence, indeed, seemed to call for explanation. Male- 
branche declared that the irregularities of the earth’s surface, like 
the uncertainty of its seasons, both so painful to philosophical 
geometricians, are due to the fact that God has intended that our 
thoughts should be fixed on the world to come, and not on a world 
which is the abode of sinners, a world which He has ordained to be 
given up to disorder, as indicated by the irregularities of its rocks 
and the cliffs of its coasts. That was a view of the matter which 
Rousseau rendered for ever impossible. 

There were at least two reasons why the men of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, more especially in France, should 
adopt an attitude towards wild Nature so unlike that which 
subsequently prevailed. There was, in the first place, their high 
cultivation of the social instincts. They cultivated sociability, the 
art of fine human relationships, with an ardour that almost amounted 
to passion. It never occurred to them to turn from man to the 
silence and solemnity of wild Nature, for Nature in those aspects 
had no voice for them; Nature only spoke to them in the beautifully 
ordered alleys and fountains of Versailles. There was probably 
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; 
another and more subtle reason why it was peculiarly difficult for the 
_ men of that age to approach sympathetically the rugged wildness and 
confusion of Nature, and that was the sudden rise and popular ex- 
pansion of geometrical and mathematical studies during the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. The interests and ideals of men in 
one field are apt to spread, unknown even to themselves, into other 
fields of thought and taste with which they seem to have nothing in 
common. As we look back at that period to-day it is difficult not 
to see that there was a real relationship between the geometrical 
studies then in the ascendant and the love of orderly and regular 
gardens, the horror of disorderly and confused Nature, which was 
expressed in so simple-minded a spirit by Malebranche, the geo- 
metrical philosopher. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century this attitude towards 
Nature had become so completely dominant, at all events in France 
—for in England, as we have seen, a new movement had already 
begun to make itself felt—that scarcely a discordant voice could be 
heard. That was the opportunity of Rousseau. With his new 
vision and the magic of his impassioned eloquence, he created a new 
feeling for Nature, a new sensibility, almost a new sense. The atti- 
tude of men towards Nature was suddenly and lastingly changed. 

In 1759 appeared La Nouvelle Heloise (described in the sub-title 
as Lettres de Deux Amants Habitants dune Petite Ville au Pied 
des Alpes), Rousseau’s most popular book, perhaps, indeed, the most 
influential novel that was ever written; and in Letter XXIII. of the 
first Part he describes an expedition in the Haut Valais, which well 
illustrates the qualities he had found in Nature and taught others to 
see. It can scarcely be said that Rousseau admired aspects of 
Nature which had never been admired before. In late classic days, 
in early Christian days, and at the Renaissance, there were certainly 
men who would have found beautiful most of the things that 
Rousseau found beautiful. But their admiration had remained 
inarticulate, or else received only tepid and conventional expression. 
Rousseau’s immense motive power lay in the fact that he had found 
a reason for his love of Nature, and that he could express that love in 
the clearest, the most fervent, the most winning of ways. He 
preached Nature as a Gospel; and Nature in mountain and Nature 
in unsophisticated man were to him one. He had, as he described 
himself in the Conxfessions, an almost morbid passion for walking. 
It was only in walking that ideas came to him; he could not write 
before a table: “I write in my brain as I walk among rocks or in 
“woods.” He found locomotion the prime stimulant and’ sedative of 
his restless and tortured organism: “I need torrents, rocks, pines, 
“dark forests, mountains, rough paths to climb, by precipices that 
“fill me with fear.” Solitude, motion, the spectacle of Nature un- 
polluted by the hand of man, the tonic resistance of steep climbs, 
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the exhilaration of keen air—these were the things that more than 
anything else in the world brought joy and peace to Rousseau. In 
proclaiming them to mankind he knew of what he was speaking. 
There was thus a double reason why Rousseau became to his 
generation the revealer of Nature. In the first place, he was Swiss, 
and thus belonged to a people traditionally and patriotically attached 
to those wild aspects of Nature with which they had grown familiar. 
It is true they had never given adequate expression to that attach- 
ment. It may well have been, indeed, that Rousseau also would 
not have become the apostle of a new vision of wild landscape if he 


had not in youth been transferred to the other side of the lake and 


learnt to know the slightly different landscape of Savoy, for over- 
familiarity dulls rather than heightens the perceptions. Apart from 
this predisposing factor of race and birthplace there was another 
and decisive factor: his abnormal and even morbid personal organi- 
sation. This was undoubtedly congenital, as his Confessions clearly 
show; Rousseau’s psychic anomalies were not the result, but largely 
the cause, of the insane delusions which finally preyed upon him. 
Inapt for all the ordinary duties and relationships of life, awkward 
and unsociable, with a timidity that sometimes rebounded to the 
opposite extreme of insolence, and beneath this unpromising ex- 
terior seething with emotions and aspirations, young Rousseau, 
suffering, tormented, diseased—“the prince of psychastheniacs,” as 
Janet has called him—was predestinate to the love of wild Nature. 
Here, amid the strong and beautiful impressions of a wildness un- 
touched by man, his restless, exhausted nervous system was at once 
stimulated and soothed ; he found the peace and joy which the world 
of civilised men could never give to one of his temperament. And the 
might of his genius—his exquisite sensibility, his acute analysis, his 
entrancing eloguence—enabled him to transfer his vision to the brains 
of his fellow-men, and to inoculate the world with his own emotion. 
Henceforth it was felt fo be at least in bad taste to apply to moun- 
tains that epithet of “horrible” which had been the conventionally 
correct description for over a thousand years, while for some, as for 
Shelley at the sight of Mont Blanc, that feeling of horror was now 
replaced by “a séritiment of ecstatic wonder, not unallied to 
“ madness.” 

How instinctively the craving for wild Nature makes itself felt in 
men of Rousseau’s temperament is witnessed by Rétif de la 
Bretonne, who has been accurately described as the gutter Rousseau 
(“le Rousseau du ruisseau”). Born some twenty years later than 
Rousseau, and with a like abnormal nervous organisation, and a like 
impulse to war with the civilised society of his time, it was Rétif’s 
lot, unlike Rousseau’s, to spend all his life, after childhood, in Paris. 
Yet we find in him the same spontaneous cry after the savagery of 
Nature. The environs of Paris, he declares,—writing of himself as 
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a boy of fourteen in his extraordinary autobiography, Monszeur 
Nicolas,—charming as they were, satisfied no desire of his heart: 


‘*T would like to have lived in a wood, in some half savage spot, 
so long as the castle was far away. I have felt what few have 
experienced, but what a savage would have felt if brought to 
France, on seeing our beautiful things.’ 


And then he speaks of English gardens, which, it must be remem- 
bered, for the men of his time represented the beginning of a new 
movement towards unfettered Nature in scenery. 


‘* Ah! if I had then seen an English garden! I should have fallen 
into ecstasy, I could not have left it! . . . I would have fled 
to America if I had had the means, not to make my fortune, but 
to become a savage. It was the only kind of life that suited me; 
to civilise me was to do violence to my nature.” 


Rousseau, like Retif de la Bretonne, was not only anti-social in 
relation to the society of his own day; he was abnormal to a degree 
that may properly be termed morbid. That was why he was 
peculiarly fitted to be receptive to natural influences and to become 
the discoverer of new aspects of wild Nature. But all the pioneers 
of the approach to Nature, if we consider the matter, have been, 
so far as we are in a position to discover the facts, men of a more 
or less abnormal temperament placed in a position of hostility to 
the society of their time. Lucretius, Jerome and the other con- 
spicuous early Christians, Dante, the extreme ascetics of the con- 
templative Orders,—these were not people of the homme moyen 
sensuel type, who instinctively accept the world as they find it. For 
the most part also they have had the temperament of genius which 
so often causes a man to view the world at a different angle from 
his fellows, to reverse the emotional values of life, zz frzstited 
hilaris, in hilaritate tristis. Vhe men who followed Rousseau to 
complete the movement to which he had given the chief impetus 
showed the same characteristics, notably the two great poets who in 
England finally completed it, Byron and Wordsworth. Byron was, 
after Goethe, undoubtedly the most brilliant and influential of the 
distinguished poets who came to the school of Rousseau on the shores 
of Lake Leman to learn his lesson and to proclaim it to the world. 
By the force of his temperament, and the immense prestige of his 
genius, he effectually acclimatised in England the new gospel of 
Nature. At the same time Wordsworth, a more subtle and a more 
profound revolutionary, quietly elaborated on the heights of his own 
lake-county the spiritual significance of that gospel of Nature, and 
left nothing further to be said. 

The result was that the old habit and fashion of speaking of 
mountains and wild Nature as “hideous” was replaced by the new 
convention of speaking of them as “romantic.” That, indeed, was 
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an essential part of the great Romantic movement. It is sometimes 
said that Addison, on his foreign tour, was the first to apply the 


word “romantic” in a favourable sense to natural scenery. That is 


scarcely correct. The word was current at least nearly half a cen- 
tury before. I find that it occurs twice in Pepys’s Diary. In 1666 
Pepys visited Windsor and wrote enthusiastically that “It is the most 
“romantique castle that is in the world.” Next year he refers 
contemptuously to “romantic lies.” The word was applied to some- 
thing that seemed to belong to the region of romance, of fiction, 
and in its favourable sense it was for a long time most commonly 
applied to a landscape containing a castle in ruins, as being a scene 
suitable for a novel. It lost its stricter meaning as the interest in 
Nature grew wider, but in Addison it still indicates a scene for a 
story. His vessel put into Cassis, not far from Sainte-Baume, on 
the voyage to Genoa, and he writes: “We were here shown at a 
“distance the Desarts that have been rendered so famous by the 
“Presence of Mary Magdalene, who is said to have wept away the. 
“rest of her life among these solitary Rocks and Mountains. It is 
“so Romantic a Scene that it has always probably given occasion 
“to such Chimerical Relations.” Goethe, in Friedlander’s opinion, 
probably adopted the word from Tobler’s translation of Thomson’s 
Seasons (1765). As its use grew general and conventionalised, it 
became applicable to any scene of wild Nature which commended 
itself to the spectator, though it is probable that in the use of the 
epithet there was an underlying feeling that the scene described as 
“romantic” constituted a fitting background for a delightful story. 
The movement which led to the consecration of wild Nature in 
mountains fully ran its course in Byron and Wordsworth. There 
was no further progress along that path. No poet eager to shun 
the ways of man, no pioneer in the love of wild Nature, would 
nowadays dream of finding inspiration on the shores of the lake of 
Geneva, or of writing a poem on the distant prospect of Mont Blanc. 
Comfortable and pleasant these regions have become to the average 
man, and Chamonix is almost a railway centre; Rousseau and 
Byron and Shelley would now certainly hasten away in horror. In 
the nineteenth century the pioneer in the love of wild Nature began 
to seek beauty not in the ruggedness of mountains, but, reverting to 
the early Christian feeling associated with Jerome, in the dreariness 
of plains and deserts. We already find a hint of this in Shelley’s 
Julian and Maddalo, when, writing at Venice of the Lido, he says: 


I love all waste 
And solitary places where we taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see 
Is boundless, as we wish our souls to be.”’ 


Shelley was impartial in his love of all aspects of wild and 
unfettered Nature, though for the most part of the school of 
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Rousseau, whose genius seemed to him almost more than human. A 
more characteristic example of this modern form of the love of wild 
Nature is perhaps furnished by George Borrow, who, it has been 
said, “could draw more poetry from a wide-spreading marsh, with 
“its straggling rushes, than from the most beautiful scenery, and 
“would stand and look at it with rapture.” In Thoreau this fascina- 
tion became highly developed. Thoreau was in love with wildness : 
“Life consists with wildness,” he declared. “The most alive is the 
“wildest.” And he found the wildness he sought by no means 
supremely, if, indeed, at all, in mountains, but in dreary wastes. 
“My spirits,” he wrote in his journal, “infallibly rise in proportion to 
“the outward dreariness. Give me the ocean, the desert or the 
“wilderness!” Borrow and Thoreau had the abnormal temperament, 
the instinctive antagonism to the society of their time, which we find 
among the mountain men of the earlier love of wild Nature, but their 
passion for wild Nature sought a different outlet. The difference 
is well described in the interesting introductory chapter of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy's Return of the Native, concerning Egdon Heath. 
It is a question, remarks Mr. Hardy, who has always shown a minute 
and loving reverence for heathlands, whether the exclusive reign of 
the orthodoxly beautiful landscape is not approaching its last 
quarter. “The new Vale of Tempe may be a gaunt waste in Thule: 
“human souls may find themselves in closer and closer harmony 
“with external things wearing a sombreness distasteful to our race 
“when it was young.” The time is coming when the tourist will find 
the chastened sublimity of a moor most in keeping with his moods, 
“and Heidelburg and Baden be passed unheeded as he hastens from 
“the Alps to the sand-dunes of Scheveningen.” It is doubtless true 
that the marsh and the moor and the desert have not exerted the 
same potent fascination and poetic reverence as the scenes which 
stirred the lovers of wild Nature a century earlier. But there can 
be no doubt that it is in this direction rather than towards mountains 
that men’s thoughts of wild Nature have tended to turn, and the grow- 
ing attraction of North Africa cannot fail to strengthen that 
tendency. 

When we glance back over the great field of human emotion we 
have here rapidly traversed, it becomes possible to see what amount 
of truth there is in the opposing views which have been maintained 
concerning the evolution of the love of wild Nature. While it is 
by no means true that the attraction to mountains is, as Mr. Fresh- 
field supposes, “a healthy, primitive and almost universal human 
“instinct,” the more widely current view that that attraction dates 
from little more than a century back is still further opposed to the 
truth. A psychological interpretation of the facts shows us that 
while there have probably always and everywhere been a few per- 
sons who’have ascerided mountains or gone out into the desert, the 
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pioneers in such movements have been temperamentally exceptional 
persons, and by their abnormal constitutions instinctively thrown 
into a state of more or less violent and indignant opposition to the 
moral and esthetic ideals of their time. They have gone into the 
mountains to seek peace for themselves and a new inspiration for 
life, and they have returned with a new table of commandments. 


‘‘ Thou hast a voice, great Mountain, to repeal 
Large codes of fraud and woe; not understood 
By all, but which the wise, and great, and good 
Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feel.”’ 


For the men of this make the natural terrors of the wild become a 
source of joy and strength, and they return to mankind with the 
authority of law-givers. These ardent and passionate explorers pave 
the way for the mob that follow them, but the mob feel none of 
their emotion. “Nature is for them merely a spectacle,” it has been 
truly said; “they go to the Righi as they go to the Opera.” Even 
the mountain-climber is often, perhaps usually, untouched by the 
passion for wild Nature, and quite incapable of entering into the 
emotion of Rousseau or Wordsworth. Sir Leslie Stephen was a 
prominent and enthusiastic Alpinist. But he wrote: “Scenery, even 
“the wildest that is really enjoyable, derives half its charm from the 
“occult sense of the human life and social forms moulded upon it ; 
“the Alps would be unbearably stern but for the picturesque society 
“preserved among their folds.” Thereby Stephen betrayed the fact 
that he was in feeling a man of the early eighteenth century. The 
appeal of wild Nature can only be perfectly felt by men who are, 
by temperament and circumstance, rebels against the laws and con- 
ventions of their time. It is a passion that arises in ages of splendid 
individualism. The representative men of such a period experience 
what Nietzsche describes as that “sympathy for the horrible and 
“questionable which arises when one is oneself horrible and ques- 
“tionable.” That is why, in an age like the present, when the 
instincts of social and urban development are dominant over those 
of revolutionary individualism, the search for wild Nature sometimes 
seems to be a spiritual adventure which constitutes an almost closed 
chapter in the history of the human soul. We are drawn to-day to 
the more humanised and socialised forms of Nature, mixed with 
personal intercourse and deliberate art. We witness the revived 
love of beautiful gardens. 


HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


HISTORIC FACT AND CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


HRISTIANITY is a historical religion. It arose at a certain 
G period in time, and as the outcome of certain definite events. 
It has a historical person as the centre of its thought and devotion. 
Christian theology is the interpretation of this Person—the attempt 
to relate Him to our idea of God on the one hand, and of human 
life and conduct on the other. It is obvious, therefore, that this 
process of interpretation must be profoundly modified by the view 
we take of history. When the world was young and men naive 
and simple in their ideas, facts were facts, and the acceptance and 
explanation of them presented no difficulty. Credulity was a virtue. 
But in these latter days, when more critical and philosophical con- 
ceptions of history are in vogue, when the idea of development 
dominates every department of thought, and environment is a factor 
to be taken into account, the position is very different. It may be 
that the facts themselves remain unchanged, but the point of view 
from which we approach them is by no means what it was, and with 
the changed standpoint come a changed estimate and mentality. So 
we have to reckon with a more hesitating emphasis on the historical 
groundwork of our faith, Though Christian doctrine must always 
be the result of reflection on the Christian history, there is a wide- 
spread tendency to draw distinctions between them, and to substitute, 
say, a Christ of doctrinal development, or philosophical reflection, 
or experimental utility for the Jesus of history or of flesh and blood. 
We are invited to turn our attention to the living Christ and to fix 
our gaze exclusively on Him. He is represented as a spiritual force 
operative for and discoverable by the men of to-day. He is regarded, 
‘more or less unconsciously, as in contrast to a dead Christ of history, 
and we are invited to believe that even though we may not have 
known Him after the flesh, there is yet a knowledge of Him after 
the spirit available and sufficient. Now, no doubt, there lies behind 
this position a very profound truth. It is a commonplace in these 
days that religion is a life and not a creed. Its vitality depends on 
present experience and not on memories of the past. Without such 
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experience it is apt to drift into a condition of unreality, in which 
it ceases to be or to be effective. But experience itself must be of 
something. It must have its foundation in fact. Otherwise it remains 
suspended in mid-air, and there is no guarantee of its uniformity or 
permanence. The tendency to divorce religious experience and 
thought from fact and history is one that has to be combated at every 
point. 

Like all processes of the human mind, this tendency itself has a 
history. It is due to the spirit of the time and to the expression 
which this spirit has received in modern theology. In one aspect 


‘ of it 1t is a form of mysticism, while in others it takes to itself 


shapes which mystics would be the first to repudiate. Wa4uth the 
rise of a scientific historical method arose also a new conception of 
the difficulty of arriving at historical certitude. Facts themselves 
were seen to be elusive in the sense that it was not always possible 
in history to distinguish between facts and the fancies of those who 
recorded them. This led to the desire to find some more secure 
foundation for religion. The question emerged as early as the 
eighteenth century, though in a form and for reasons widely differ- 
ing from those prevalent in more recent times. The objection to 
history as a possible basis for religious doctrine was then purely 
philosophical. It was not the difficulty of obtaining historical certi- 
tude that occupied men’s minds, but the undesirability, or even the 
impossibility, of finding a foundation for the eternal truths of religion 
in the more or less accidental phenomena of time. To Lessing, 
Kant, and Fichte the historical element in Christianity was purely 
accidental, and could only be held to represent religious truth in a 
symbolical fashion. History may exemplify ideas, but it is the ideas, 
we are told, that are important, and not the form in which they 
become manifest to the mind. The form is always accidental. On 
these terms Christianity tends to become a metaphysical philosophy, 
and is easily divorced from fact. Scripture history becomes but a 
sensuous representation of religious truth. The growth of historical 
criticism and the application of the historical method to the Christian 
documents brought up a fresh justification for this plea. The basis 
ef Christian doctrime was believed to be not only philosophically 
unsound, but historically doubtful. Those who believe with Harnack 
that “the tradition as to the incidents attending the birth and early 
“life of Jesus Christ has been shattered” are compelled to find 
some new groundwork for their belief in Christ and for their doctrine 
concerning Him. Hence the familiar apologetics of Ritschl and his 
school. The aim of these writers is to find a justification for Christian 
belief which shall be independent of historical criticism on the one 
hand and of metaphysic on the other. In order to accomplish this 
they draw a clear distinction between the theoretic knowledge that 
has to do with facts and the religious knowledge ‘that has 
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to do with judgments., They believe in the “historic Christ,” 
and they assert His divinity, but both belief and assertion are held 
to be independent of criticism on the one hand and of any philosophic 
interpretation of the Person on the other. They lay stress on the 
ethical content of the life of Jesus as over against its historical form. 
But their “historic Christ” is not really independent of criticism. 
Rather He is the Christ who is left to them as the result of a 
criticism with an anti-supernaturalistic bias. And their independence 
of metaphysic confines them to a religious knowledge derived from 
faith and experience alone. Their Christ is divine only in the 
sense that He has a certain religious value for the believer. In 
other words, their interpretation of the Christian facts is subordinated 
to a materialistic philosophy and to a naturalistic critical process. 
This school has done good service by insisting on the importance 
of value judgments in religion, and of experience in the interpreta- 
tion and construction of Christian doctrine, but its method is a 
vicious one throughout. 

Its principles have been carried some way further by modern 
Romanist writers like Fathers Loisy and Tyrrell. These frankly 
abandon the historic basis of Christianity in the New Testament. 
Criticism is by them allowed to have its perfect. work, with the result 
that the Gospels are entirely discredited as historical material. They 
then proceed to “put the ark of God somewhere where the Philis- 
“tines cannot get at it,” and by a skilful_use of the doctrine of 
development justify a complete acceptance of medizval dogma. 
Regarding Christianity as a living organism, they believe that it can 
best be studied and understood in its later and completer stages. 
The earlier stage, which consists of a record of events which may 
or may not have “gone through the form of taking place,” belongs 
to the world of appearance which is irrelevant to Faith. As Loisy 
says, “ Historical researches only tend to prove and represent facts, 
“which cannot be in contradiction with any dogma precisely because 
“they are facts, while dogmas are representative ideas of faith.” 
It is easy to see the attractiveness of this position for many minds 
in the present distress, but a very little reflection should be sufficient 
to show the extremely uncertain nature of the foundation it offers 
for faith and life. 

We must not, however, overlook the fact that there are certain 
tendencies of modern thought which go far to popularise this con- 
ception of a Christianity divorced from history. The more important 
among these are, first, the application of the theory of development 
to Christian doctrine; and, second, the influence of the new 
philosophy which goes by the name of pragmatism. 

There can be no doubt that the idea of development is inherent 
in Christian teaching from the first. It was no part of the purpose 
of Jesus Christ when here on earth to leave with His followers a 
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complete body of Christian doctrine or a fully-organised Church. 
In His own mouth His teaching was no more than a seed which 
was intended to germinate and to grow, or leaven which was to 
work its way gradually through the whole lump. He was Himself 
the core of His teaching, and He likened His own life to a corn of 
wheat which must fall into the ground and die before it could bring 
forth fruit. It was this capacity for growth and adaptation which 
constituted the uniqueness of the work of Jesus Christ and gave to 
it its power. But if we are to apply to this process of growth the 
concept of development, we must do so intelligently and consistently. 
Development must mean here what it means everywhere else. If it 
implies continuous growth.from earlier and simpler to later and more 
complex forms, according to fixed laws and by means of resident 
forces, then we must regard the earlier forms and stages as being at 
least as important as the later, and as containing within them the 
potentiality of all that was to be. It may be that the doctrine of 
the Person of Christ in the Church to-day presents features which 
are not explicitly found in the Gospel history, but if they are to be 
regarded as a legitimate development, they must at least be implicit 
in the facts which that history records. Indeed, any fair reading 
of Christian doctrine in the light of evolution increases rather than 
diminishes the importance of the historical records. In these we - 
have given the historical data whose development we have to study, 
the organism whose growth we have to investigate. If the Christ 
of dogma is so far removed from the Christ of the Gospels that 
no sort of likeness between them can be found, then the study of 
the process of development should show us how the divergence has 
arisen and should enable us to judge whether it is ideally or histori- 
cally legitimate or not. On the other hand, if the portrait of Christ 
in the Gospels is judged to be wholly unhistorical, no doctrine of 
Christ developed from it can have any vital significance either for 
reason or for faith. A myth does not develop into a reality. The 
bigger it grows the more mythical it becomes. Whatever is implicit 
in the germ must become explicit in the finished organism. 

But it must be freely recognised that other factors come into play 
in the developmental process besides the forces and characteristics 
resident within the primitive organism. Environment must be taken 
into account, and in the development of thought environment has a 
great part to play. It is very necessary to understand the concep- 
tion of the historical facts of Christianity which was entertained by 
those writers who contributed most powerfully to the growth of 
Christian doctrine. But it is equally necessary that we should 
understand the intellectual and religious equipment which these 
writers brought to their task. They were themselves often the 
product of their environment, and, more or less unconsciously, they 
altered the truth as it was in Jesus when they tried to give expression 
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to it for their own day. Much of their work, too, was polemical in 
intention, and this involved a bias which must be taken into account 
in estimating it. It is much to be desired also that those who study 
doctrinal development would follow the example of Edwin Hatch 
and give full weight to those pagan and other alien influences 
which came so strongly into play during the first four centuries of 
the Christian era. These are equally important, whether we regard 
Christianity as an idealistic philosophy or as an historic creed. In 
this connection, however, it is well to bear in mind the warnings to 
which Harnack has given utterance: “A man must be infatuated 
“to maintain that, because all history is a history of development, 
“it can and must be described as a process of material or mechanical 
“change.” “In the history of intellectual and moral ideas, the rough 
“and ready way of explaining cause by environment alone breaks 
“down altogether.” 

‘Once more, the idea that Christian doctrine may be independent 
of historical fact is undoubtedly fostered by the prevalence of a 
pragmatic philosophy. There is a superficial attraction about a 
philosophical system which recognises the difficulties which beset 
every theory of cognition, which subordinates the intelligence to the 
will, and judges religion not by the truth of its teaching, but by its 
effects on life and in experience. When Professor James asserts 
that “The only meaning of truth is the possibility of verification by 
“experience,” and that “True is the term applied to whatever it is 
“practically profitable to believe,” he is laying down propositions 
which strongly appeal to an age that loves to consider itself above 
all things practical. And there is no doubt that modern psychology 
is right in insisting that experience must be given a very important 
place among the criteria of religious truth. Theories, religious as 
well as scientific, are at first generally of the nature of hypotheses, 
and the test of an hypothesis is, will it work? But to make this the 
exclusive and universal test of knowledge involves a kind of scepti- 
cism, the effect of which is to make theology impossible. There is 
truth in Professor Carveth Read’s description of pragmatism as “a 
“Jsind of scepticism, as any doctrine must be that puts the conviction 
“of reason. solely upon any other ground than cognition, whether it 
“be action or feeling.” But even granting the admissibility of this 
new philosophical method, there is nothing in it to justify the neglect 
of historic fact as the basis of religious ideas. In the case of 
Christianity, it is history which gives the data of experience. Apart 
from the records of the life and teaching of Jesus Christ, no teal 
experience of His power ts possible. And to say that this experi- 
ence remains the same, equally valid and equally fruitful, whether the 
records be historically true or whether they be merely myth and the 
product of imagination, is to say what no careful student of human 
nature would be willing to endorse. Whatever may be the case 
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with philosophers, the average man is not easily persuaded to divorce 
his ideas from what he considers to be facts. If his religion is to 
supply him with sanctions for conduct and to be judged accordingly, 
he can hardly be blamed if he seeks for it some basis in reality and 
some foundation stronger than a myth. 

But it is time now to realise that the root of the difficulty that 
confronts us is not to be found in any scientific or philosophical 
theories, but in the historical criticism of the early Christian docu- 
ments. The results of that criticism are now generally known, and 
have brought about a widespread scepticism as to the historicity of 
the Christian records. Hence the desire to find a basis for Christian 
belief that shall be independent of records altogether. But there 
are other ways out of the zmpasse: criticism must be met with 
criticism. The false relation between doctrine and fact, which has 
too often been maintained, must be replaced by one which allows 
a wider latitude. For instance, it has sometimes been urged that 
the doctrine of the Incarnation depends upon the fact of the birth 
of our Lord from a Virgin, or that belief in the Living Christ 1s 
impossible apart from belief in His bodily resurrection. But to 
deny this dependence of doctrine on a single isolated fact is not 
to deny that historic fact is no necessary basis for doctrine. It is 
merely to assume the obvious necessity of discriminating among the 
facts given, and of broadening the basis on which doctrine is built. 
It would not even be true to say in so many words that the Christian 
doctrine of redemption is based on the fact of the death of Jesus 
Christ on the Cross. It is not the fact that Christ died, so much as 
the fact that it was Christ who died, that is important for the formu- 
lation of doctrine. The force at the back of Christianity is the 
Person of Jesus Christ, and our belief in the Person is not necessarily 
conditioned by the accuracy, or otherwise, of the reports we have 
received about incidents in His career. So historical: testimony to 
the truth of the Christian origins does not depend on the degree 
in which we can authenticate every statement made in the Gospels, 
still less on our power of identifying the writers of the Gospels. We 
have to see with their eyes and to judge as best we can of the 
verisimilitude of the picture which they draw. We are deeply con- 
cerned with the impression which Jesus Christ made upon them 
because of the presuppositions which that impression involves, and 
which emerged when they attempted to describe it. But because 
those presuppositions present to us certain metaphysical difficulties, 
we must not allow these to affect our judgment of the apostolic 
testimony. 

It is too easily assumed that criticism of the Gospels is necessarily 
destructive in its effects and that it has left us no secure foundation 
on which to build a doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ. A 
reaction against the extreme conclusions of the critics is already in 
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process, and saner and broader views are beginning to prevail. 
Criticism itself has shown us that it is historically impossible to 
explain away the unique claims which Jesus Christ made and the 
results which followed directly from them. His work and teaching 
are embedded in the history of the first centuries of our era in such 
a way that it is impossible to eliminate them. It is important that 
we should discover what the first followers of Jesus thought about 
them, and it is not difficult to doso. Nor is it unreasonable to assume 
that their opinions concerning Him originated from and were shaped 
by His own words and actions, as they understood them. Their 
understanding may have been faulty, but that it had no sort of 
foundation in fact no sane person is likely to believe. Here, then, 
at the very beginning, Christian fact and doctrine come into the 
closest possible relations. There must have been certain facts 
given to start the process of reflection. Something happened, and 
something which was a sufficient basis for doctrine. How easy it 
is, however, for doctrine to become dissociated from fact the history 
of Christian thought during the first four centuries. abundantly 
proves. We can trace without any difficulty the process by which 
the historic Jesus became the unhistorical Christ of fourth-century 
philosophical speculation. We have here not a natural development 
from the historical data, but the result of speculation in which the 
history has been largely overlooked, or perverted for dogmatic or 
polemical purposes. A familiar illustration of the process is often 
found in the changes which came over the presentation of Jesus 
Christ in art. The devotion of His earlier followers was none the 
less that they pictured Him to themselves simply as a young man 
of like form and fashion with themselves. But in the course of 
time the halo appeared round His brow, and He was presented to 
the gaze of His followers either in a form glorified and far removed 
from any vestige of humanity or else as an agonised and perpetually 
crucified martyr. This transformation was the sign of a correspond- 
ing change in thought and belief, which Dr. Rashdall has well 
described in the following terms: “It can hardly be seriously denied 
“that the picture which the fourth century formed to itself of the 
“nature of Christ’s personality was an unhistorical picture. More 
“and more as the historic environment of Christ’s earthly life receded 
“into the background, the key was lost to much in Christ’s teaching 
“which, with our richer historical knowledge and our developed 
“instinct of historical reconstruction, we may now hope to under- 
“stand. ‘The historic Christ more and more disappeared from men’s 
“view, and was superseded by a metaphysical Christ, whose humanity 
“was indeed acknowledged in word, but who lacked all the 
“attributes of the humanity which we know.” 

It has been among the chief tasks of modern scholarship to 
recover this lost Christ of history. ‘And it is the fact that the Christ 
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so recovered is very different from the Christ of ecclesiastical dogma 
that has led many minds to disparage, if not to discredit, both the 
historical process and its result. It is quite true that the New 
Testament records give us not dogma, but only the materials for 
dogma. But the material is sufficient, and is absolutely necessary 
for the purpose of doctrinal development. Historical criticism has 
had some constructive results which are not to be overlooked. It 
has made it for ever impossible to deny the belief of Jesus Christ 
in His unique relationship to God on the one hand and to humanity 
on the other. His consciousness of this and the claims He founded 
upon it form an integral part of any representation of Him that 
pretends to be true to the facts as His first followers understood 
them. They bring us face to face with what is sometimes called 
the problem of the Person of Christ, with the lonely majesty and 
unique grandeur of His moral and religious consciousness. It is 
with the total effect of this Personality that the student of history 
has to do, rather than with any incidents in His career. In the 
making of history personality is a force to be reckoned with, and in 
Jesus Christ we have a personality more potent in its results, both 
immediate and remote, than any other known to men. Regarded 
from this wider standpoint and in this more human aspect the 
foundation of our faith stands firm. To quote Harnack once more: 
“There is,” he says, “a difference between fact and fact. The 
“actual external details are always a matter of controversy, and in 
“this sense Lessing was perfectly right when he warned us against 
“coupling matters of the highest moment with accidental truths 
“of history and hanging the whole weight of eternity on a spider’s 
“thread. But the spiritual purport of a whole life, of a personality, 
“is also an historical fact; we are certain of it by the effect which 
“it produces; and it is here that we find the link that binds us to 
“Jesus Christ.” 

But it is not only in the field of Christology that the importance 
of history has to be recognised. It is equally important for 
theology in the broader sense of the term. No doctrine of God 
can be regarded as satisfactory which is the product of unaided 
imagination or of the idealising tendency of the human mind. The 
science of Biblical theology is a standing refutation of any such 
theory. There is a history of thought as well as of events, and the 
history of Christian thought on the Godhead is of the last import- 
ance in regulating the doctrinal reconstruction of modern times. 
The new science of comparative religions and the effect which it is 
producing well illustrate the point under discussion. There we have 
an immense body of ideas and phenomena which testify to the 
depth of the religious sentiment in man. Christian theology cannot 
escape the conclusion that we have in these not only man’s dim 
groping after God, but also God’s search after man. He has spoken 
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to the fathers in divers portions and in divers manners, to every age 
in the language that it could understand, and to every tribe in its 


own customs and in the forms of its own thought. The knowledge. 


of this cannot but profoundly influence our conception of God in 
these days. It throws new light upon the whole Christian revela- 
tion, and’ gives us a guide to the Scriptures without which we should 
often go astray. Students of the New Testament know how much 
they owe to the interpreters of the history of Old Testament religion. 
And the Old Testament itself is a sealed book to those who take 
no account of the general history of Semitic faiths, while these 
studies again broaden out until they come into close touch with the 
whole religious history of mankind. Here, as on the narrower 
ground of purely Christian theology, the historical background is 
absolutely necessary to the dogmatic process, and whoever is content 
to ignore it is but a blind leader of the blind. 

The question still remains as to the place of experience in the 
formulation of religious truth. It is only germane to the subject 
because of the tendency of certain modern writers to make spiritual 
experience rather than historical investigation their great criterion. 
The two, however, must not be separated. Experience is useful as 
a process of verification. By it men give practical effect to the faith 
that is in them, and are enabled to discover its value for life and 
conduct. It helps them to apply to their belief the practical test, 
soluitur ambulando. But it does not give them the content of their 
belief. Its data are supplied, and all that experience does is to 
subject them to a certain method of proof. Nor must it be forgotten 
that religious experience itself has a history. The experience of 
the individual is only valuable as it is part of the collective experi- 
ence of the race, and as it adds to the volume of the testimony which 
that wider experience provides. That the experience of the saints 
of Christendom says yea and amen to the spiritual claim of Jesus 
Christ is undoubtedly an important fact, But it loses all force and 
meaning if it is once dissociated from the history of the life and 
teaching of Jesus. That men studying this life and teaching to-day 
find in it the same solace and inspiration as was found by the men 
of the second century A.D. is a striking confirmation of the force of 
Christ’s personality and of the universal nature of His appeal. But 
it does not prove the historical truth of the records concerning Him. 
No doubt it may be said that the men in whom this experience has 
been effective have heartily believed the Scriptures which originated 
it, and that it is very difficult to imagine the birth of a true Christian 
experience in any man to whom Christ ard His teaching are only 
products of the pious imagination. That may be so, but the fact 
remains that the real value of experience is for psychology and not 
for historical criticism. The point that more nearly concerns us 
here is that the history of Christian religious experience becomes 
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largely unintelligible without the historical data on which it rests. 
Jesus Christ was not merely a teacher like Plato. He exemplified 
His teaching in His life, and the power and meaning of that life 
men discover by following the lines which He laid down. 

Nevertheless the fact has to be faced that a dehistoricalised 
gospel is being offered to the world to-day as the latest and 
necessary product of scientific religious thought. We are told that 
“religion must withdraw its pretensions to be dealing with matters 
“of fact,” that Christianity is a religion of experience born of 
illusions, and that these illusions preserved “the invaluable treasure 
“of the Christian teaching and the figure of the teacher.” We are 
told even that without the historical Jesus the Gospels would become 
“more wonderful and more encouraging than before, for the profound 
“wisdom and lofty character found m them would prove to be the 
“expression not of a single and unique religion of Jesus, but of the 
“spiritual ideals of many humble and unknown men.” This position 
is set forth as the last word of modern apologetics, and it undoubtedly 
has its attractions. But the practical effect of it is to nullify the 
religion in the name of which it speaks. The great need of religion 
at the present time is for more and not less historic reality. Nothing 
is gained by telling us that we have the spirit of Jesus even if we 
lose the historical Jesus. To the plain man this means that you have 
reduced his religion to the “baseless fabric of a dream.” It means 
also the substitution for historical reality of a kind of spiritual 
authority which may appeal to the philosopher, but has no sort of 
influence with the common people. If in this way Christianity were 
ever to become a religion for the learned, it would entirely change 
its character and lose the greater part of its power. As Professor 
Shailer Matthews has well said, “It is easy enough to forecast the 
“effects of this sort of presentation of an unhistorical Gospel. If 
“once the world becomes convinced that Jesus has no more reality 
“than His value as a working hypothesis of God’s character, and 
“that the Gospels have only a functional worth, the Church as an 
“aggressive spiritual force will go out of commission. The very 
“men who champion such a view will find it difficult to do more than 
“reshape the religious fervour and faith which belong to men 
“who once lived assured of the actual historicity of a risen Christ. 
“The world at large has very little use for a myth or a legend or 
“an illusion, no matter how it may assist it to function religiously. 
“We may need sometimes to speculate as to what would be left 
“the world if evangelical theology were to go into bankruptcy; but 
“it does not become us to depreciate its assets, much less call for 
“a receiver of a solvent concern.” In the old fable the strength of 
Antzus lay in his touch with mother earth. When Hercules lifted 
him into the air he overcame him with ease. So the strength of 
our Christian faith lies in its touch with historic reality, with what is 
sometimes called the fact of Christ. 
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We must insist, therefore, that modern Christian teaching cannot 
be allowed to separate itself from the evangelic facts. These facts 
have to be investigated with all the aids which a scientific criticism 
can supply, and we need not fear the results of the process. The 
criticism which starts with a bias against the supernatural, whatever 
else it may be, is not scientific, and has certainly no mght to an 
exclusive possession of the field. But the facts have not only to be 
examined but interpreted, and a distinction has to be drawn between 
the interpretation given to them by the men of the first century 
and the interpretation which is suited to the mind of to-day. But 
if this interpretation is to be Christian it must still remain in vital 
and organic relation with the facts. The exigencies of modern life 
and thought lay upon the Church as its first duty the necessity for 
a positive reconstruction of Christian doctrine, or, in other words, 
for an intellectual presentation of the Gospel in terms intelligible 
to the men of to-day. This task the Church can only accomplish 
as it remains loyal to the original deposit of the faith. To invent 
a philosophical Christianity without any historical background is 
to preach another Gospel. Theology will never go very far wrong so 
long as it finds its basis in the Bible and in history. Apart from these, 
it becomes a mere speculative system whose authority is simply 
that of its authors. It must be remembered that “a theology may 
“be liberal and! scientific and not be unevangelical. The history of 
“Christian thought cannot be wholly a history of mistakes. The 
“fact that historical criticism and the acceptance of the methods 
“and results of biological science bring one back with new confidence 
“to the heart of an historic faith, though by the road of a somewhat 
“radical methodology, is at once reassuring and eloquent as to the 
“future. There are many points, both in conclusions and in method, 
“at which there will always be honest difference of opinion, but 
“whatever is a fact will finally be reached by any legitimate investi- 
“ gation.” 

‘To sum up, the Christian religion possesses what a mere 
philosophical speculation lacks—the historic person of Jesus Christ. 
It was the force of this personality which originated the Christian 
Church, and has transformed and inspired men and women all 
through its history. The history of the Person is not confined! to 
the few years that Jesus spent on earth, but is spread over the ages, 
and is to be studied in the results it has produced. In estimating 
it we must believe, as Emerson puts it, “ what the years and the cen- 
“turies say against the hours.” Christian doctrine is the prolonged 
and varied effort of the human mind to explain the Christian facts 
and to relate them to the widening processes of thought. Its 
truth is proved by the extent to which it corresponds to the facts of 
history and by the life for which these facts supply the motive 
power. 


W. B. SELBIE. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE: AND: “PFHE 
INDIAN STUDENT. 


HE Indian Educational System has suffered a great deal of 
A criticism of late. The most serious count in the indictment 
is that we are trying to graft Western ideals on young men who are 
incapable of assimilating them. It would be wiser to cultivate the 
inherent faculties of the people and to direct their natural sympathies 
into useful channels. 

Every year the Universities prescribe a number of English text- 
books, many unsuitable, some positively harmful, and expect that 
Indian students will be converted to the British way of thinking 
by the mere absorption of them. These new ideas, when superficially 
assimilated, act as a solvent on the old, and instead of giving a 
positive bent to the mind produce a kind of hybrid philosophy of 
discontent. Englishmen who visit India with their eyes open have 
wit enough to see what 1s wrong. Last cold weather a distinguished 
educationalist diagnosed the case :— 

“The students usually joi a college,” he said, “when, with a 
“maturity strange to the Western youth, they are at the same time 
“utterly incapable of judging our social conditions or knowing them 
“below the surface. Too often they form aspirations that can never 
“be satisfied, and which no human contrivance can enable them to 
“obtain without involving incalculable evil. They break with their _ 
“own traditions; they cease to be true representatives of their own 
“people, and yet they are divided) by an impassable barrier from 
“ours.” Then he attacked the text-book system. “ What is the good,’ 
he asked, “of setting a poem like Shelley’s ‘Ode to a Skylark’ in a 
“University course?” Only one answer is possible. 

The truth of this is evident. But to understand how wrong, 
fatuous and ineffectual the system is one must see it at work; one 
must be the medium of interpretation. I have seen it at work for 
years. { have been called on to interpret Shelley and Keats to 
Mussulman and Hindu. And I know that if I can shadow one 
instance, visualise a single introduction of the Romantic Spirit to a 
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class of Indian students and their reception of it, I shall have done 
more to condemn the system than could be effected by a dozen 
stout volumes of argument. Also I think the mental tragedies, the 
intellectual murders, the smotherings of the beautiful, which I shall 
have to record, will appeal more directly to the Englishman's love 
of the sensational. 

I remember my pleasure when I was first appointed to the Indian 
Educational Service. At the University I had always been engrossed 
in the English classics when I ought to have been reading some 
dead language. Now, I thought, I can turn all this to account. 
Henceforth my hobby will be my work. The Indians, I was told, 
were extremely intelligent and appreciative of the beauties of 
literature. It would be my business to honour and proclaim the 
true divinity and to put down false gods every day; to demolish 
what is artificial and' affected in literature, and reverently to discover 
and enshrine what is spontaneous and true. ; 

At first I was spared much disappointment. The Senate were 
considerate, but not always wise. Amongst modern prose text-books 
they prescribed “ The Breakfast Table Series,” which are beyond the 
comprehension of Indians, professors and students alike. The 
Oriental is too precise and literal for such mental food. He goes 
to work like a clever detective in a totally strange environment. 
He is subtle in discovering inferences and motives that the author 
never dreamt of, but quite temperament-blind. He is only analytically 
imaginative, and his analysis is necessarily at fault because the 
conditions of life and thought in the West are unknown to him. 
Another mistake the Senate made was to include certain essays of 
Macaulay, among them the attack on Warren Hastings, which cannot 
be nutritious reading for young Indians at any time. The volumes 
of selected poems often included a great deal that should have been 
left out. In my lectures on one anthology I had to explain songs 
of moral and physical victory, in which my students could claim no 
part. The white man’s burden embarrassed me every day. 


““ We by birthright are noble born! 
Freemen born of the blood of freemen, 
Sons of Crecy and Flodden are we! 
We shall sunder them, fire, and plunder them,— 
English boats on an English sea!’’ 
and 
““Let dusky Indians whine and kneel ; 
An English lad must die.’’ 


Excellent stuff, no doubt, for English boys at home in a period 
of national apathy, but in an Indian lecture-room such refrains made 


me, the representative and national embodiment of all this triumph, 
feel ashamed. 


But, on the whole, for the first term or two I was let off more 
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lightly in poetry than in prose. Richard III, King John and 
Henry V. are tough old plays that will stand a deal of rough handling. 
For Tennyson I never had much itenderness, and Milton can take 
care of himself. Hus verse is built out of a marble against which 
light thoughts disperse like vapour. I once heard a student with 
a high sing-song voice intone the invocation at the beginning of 
“Paradise Lost”. thus :— 


‘“Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal ta-aste 
Brought death into the World, and all our wo-oe. 
With loss of Eden till one greater ma-an. 
Restore us and regain the blissful se-eat. 
Sing Heavenly Mouse.’’ 


The vision of Chuchundra, the musk-rat, on his hind legs did not 
raise a smile in the class, and I was able to maintain a look of sober 
surprise. The orchestral note was no more profaned than the anthem 
is by the yelp of an intrusive little poodle that is bundled out of doors. 
One becomes inured to such things, and the hardened pedagogue 
stores them up as instances of anti-climax. 

In the same college I heard a new reading of the passage in which 
the fallen Archangel, having “’scaped the Stygian flood,” apostro- 
phises “the seat of desolation void of light.” As I had only joined 
the Institution a week the adaptation seemed appropriate : — 


‘* Hail, horrors! hail 
Infernal World! And thou, profoundest Hell 
Receive thy new Professor.”’ 


I did not take it as an address of welcome. I did not even resent 
it. As I have said, Milton’s verse is indestructible. But a few days 
afterwards I saw a new peril. 

I had been steering a First Arts class through “The Vanity ot 
“Human Wishes,” in which some stilted affectation of style had led 
me to emphasise once more the hackneyed distinction between the 
Classical School of convention and rhetoric and the Romantic School 
of poetic inspiration. I thought the students were with me, and in 
a fit of temporary enthusiasm quoted the stanza from “ Adonais ” 
beginning :— 


‘‘ He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 
And that unrest which men miscall delight, 
Shall touch him not, and torture not again.”’ 


“ The two schools are as different as day and night,” I said. “Don't 
“you see that these lines are ? But what are they? It is for you 
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“to tell me. What would you say was the characteristic of this kind 
“of poetry? We have been speaking of it.” 

The students stared at their text-books. At last one of them rose. 

oeargmay) Le © 

“Well, what is it?” 

“ Bombasticity, sir.” 

Another student rose and caught me on the recoil. 

“Humour,” he said, gravely. 

“Good heavens!” I gasped. “Where?” 

“In ‘that unrest which men miscall delight. The humour depends 
“on incongruity.” 

It was then that I offered up prayers for the manes of that 


‘* Pard-like Spirit beautiful and swift,’’ 


and for him 


‘“who grew 
Like a pale flower by some sad maiden cherished, 
And fed with true love’s tears instead of dew.”’ 


I wrote to the Syndicate, and asked them to spare Shelley and 
Keats. 

“Let us be sacrificers, but not butchers,” I said. But they were 
adamant. Hyperion was set for the B.A. I forgave them that. 
Adonais was tortured, and expired in my presence, and I was a paid 
accessory. And, last indignity of all, the “Ode to a Nightingale” 
and the “Ode to a Grecian Urn” were included in a prescribed'—1 
should say #roscribed—anthology. I absolve the Syndicate of all 
criminal intention. It was a rash and negligent act, perhaps not 
amounting to murder; but I think somebody ought to hang. 

It was a stifling June day when I entered the lecture-room. The 
crows outside were open-mouthed and blinking with the heat. Every 
now and then a burning blast of air broke through the Venetian 
blind, filling the room with glare and dust and the breath of a 
furnace. The punkah rope swung on an unoiled pulley. The sickly 
scent of the khuskus pervaded the air and filled the room with a 
tepid ineffectual moisture. As I passed to my desk a student’s note- 
book caught my eye, scribbled over with some Hindu annotator’s 
ruthless logic. At the top of the page was written :— 


“Title. Nightingale, a bird that sings in thicket.”’ 


I told the student, a sleepy youth with large spectacles, large calves, 
a loin-cloth, stockings with embroidered flowers, and patent-leather 
slippers, to read the first stanza. He read raucously, with the grating 
undulations of a saw :— 
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““My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk: 
*Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness,— 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease.’’ 


The words carried me far away in a day-dream to a hazel copse 
festooned with dog roses and traveller’s joy, “the murmurous haunt of 
“flies on summer eves,” in which the rasping voice of the unhappy 
young man who read became a subconscious menace. Then I was 
wading through deep hedge-parsley under the elms to a brook where 
the pike lay motionless among the water-weeds in the sun. The 
scent of water-mint and willow-herb perfumed the air, and all along 
the banks of the osier-bed a forest of lush umbelliferous weeds starred 
with willow-herb, hemp-agrimony, and the purple loosestrife. A reed 
warbler lifted his voice in praise, and. . . . When I woke to 
reality after this merciful anzsthetic of associations the profane 
monotone had ceased. : 

In the explanations that followed I remember a large part of the 
class could give me a very workmanlike version of what the poet 
meant. The most articulate of them explained it thus :— 


‘* The poet calling nightingale ‘ light-winged Druid of the trees’ 
says further, ‘I am not sad because of envy a low person might 
feel with bird for its sweet song.’ ”’ 


This, I felt, save for the small slip in the matter of Druid, was 
as near as any of them were likely to get to the spirit of the first 
stanza. So we read on:— 


‘‘O for a draught of vintage that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sun burnt mirth! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blissful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim.’’ 


I am afraid my Oriental students do not appreciate this poetical 
dalliance with the senses. Most of them belong to a Temperance 
Association, in their case a pious luxury which entails merit without 
self-denial. I found the passage difficult to explain. There are 
poems in their own language which sing of wine and love, but the 
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appeal is generally more frank. The distinction between sensuous- 
ness and sensuality was too subtle for them, and my honest attempt 
to indicate a line of demarcation failed. Still they were quick to 
grasp the central idea of the stanza. It was clear that the poet 
wished to forget the world and to be with the nightingale in the 
forest. The steps to this end were definitely expressed. Firstly, 
a long draught of wine; secondly, oblivion. I asked a young 
Brahmin to give the purport of the last six lines of the stanza in 
his own words. This young man’s reasoning faculties were well 
developed ; he was the secretary of the First Arts Debatmg Society. 
I wrote down the student’s words at the time, and quote them 
verbatim. If his rendering of the passage fell short, it was on account 
of an imperfect sympathy with the ideal :— 


‘“ The poet desired that he might drink the warm wine of South 
in a peg full of true fountain of Moses. He said: ‘ After intoxi- 
cating myself with above mentioned wine, I shall totally forget 
everything and be with you in the jungle.’ ”’ 


This was a fairly creditable analysis of the lines for an F.A. 
student. The only real blunder lay in the interpretation of “the 
“blissful Hippocrene,” and that was due to a misprint in a local 
annotated edition. Beyond this and the omission of the articles, 
always a sporadic crop, the version lacked nothing save in spirit 
and degree. 


‘‘ Away, away! for I will fly to thee 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards: 
Already with thee! tender is the night 
And haply the queen-moon is on her throne 
Clustered around by all her starry fays 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways.”’ 


The stanza is not a difficult one, but there was stumbling over the 
first four lines. After a brief exposition on my part a student inter- 
preted them thus :— 


““ Fly away and I will dog thy steps, but I will not come to thee 
by taking seat in the carriage of God of Wine and Leopard. I 
will accompany you in flying by reciting and writing poems.”’ 


“You have misunderstood the second line,” I said. “What is the 
“unfigurative meaning of ‘not charioted by Bacchus and his pards’ ? ” 

“Sir, may I? The poet says boastfully ‘I will not intoxicate 
““myself like drunkard in order to be with nightingale. I will go 
““to sweet songster on wings of the poetry.’ ” 


are 


‘we 
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Again only a question of degree 
The next stanza carried me far away :— 


‘“T cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 

Fast fading violets covered up in leaves.”’ 


After the first line I heard nothing. The words, strong in exquisite 
associations, wrapped me up in a half-forgotten scene of the past. 
I was in a canoe at Byron’s pool under the dappled shade of the 
willow. The fragrance of meadow-sweet permeated the air, and the 
river smell rose from the weedy shallows. A water-vole was per- 
forming his toilet on a crooked alder stump, and I pinched the leaves 
in the thin volume I was carrying in my hand lest a rustle should 
disturb him. Nearby a mill wheel ceased suddenly, and a distant 
echo of children in the Granchester meadows rose and fell, and 
seemed to be connected somehow in my mind with a patch of butter- 
cups on a shelving bank. I was wondering how long it would be 
before the shelf tumbled over into the pool, when I found a midge 
pressed between the leaves of my book. It had once danced with 
the motes of a sunbeam ona June morning in Granchester. 

But what need to dwell on the lingering death of these sweet 
lines. In every stanza flowers withered, embodied loveliness was 
mortified, the ghosts of passion were dissolved in pain, even to the 
lines which enshrine romance for all time :— 


‘** Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth when sick for home 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 


The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn.”’ 


Thus in a hundred schools and colleges the spirit of Keats “dies 
“every day he lives,” suffering a kind of Promethean immortality. 

In my next lecture it was a relief to be reading “Richard III.” 
with the B.A. In this play we were all at home. It offered some- 
thing material and tangible. The psychology was not complicated. 
The politics and intrigue were absorbing, and the deft removal of 
the seven victims in accordance with understood traditions. 


TAU. 


GERMAN EMIGRATION AND THE EXPANSION 
OF /GHRMANY: 


HE slackening at the present time of German emigration is a 
ak curious and not entirely explicable intermission in a process 
_which must inevitably be resumed on a larger scale. The popula- 
tion of the territory which has become the German Empire grew 
more rapidly between 1895 and 1900 than in any quinquennial 
period since the battle of Waterloo: from 1900 to 1905 the rate of 
increase showed only a very slight decline, and the marriage rate actu- 
ally beat the record To-day the total population is some 63,200,000, 
and the annual increase about 8 50,000. But it is, in a sense, even 
more significant that non-German labour is coming in, not to displace 
but to supplement the native population. The Poles of Eastern Prussia, 
as Prince Biilow indiscreetly remarked some years ago, “ multiply like 
“rabbits while the Germans multiply only like hares ” ; and the efforts 
of the Prussian Government to Germanise them have led not merely 
to a counter-movement, which has. tended to maintain them on 
their native soil, but to their establishment in Westphalia in numbers 
strong enough to set up a parallel to the Irish vote in Lancashire. 
Moreover, Italians and Croats have immigrated in appreciable num- 
bers into certain manufacturing districts, and it may be taken as 
certain that this cheap labour, once established, is not likely to give 
place to the more expensive native labour which it has rendered 
unnecessary. The emigration must be resumed; the great problem 
of German patriotism is to ensure that the emigrants shall carry on 
the German charactet in their new homes, and, as a rule, the con- 
tinuity of the German character which it is desired to preserve is 
assumed to carry with it a political tendency also. 

This assumption distresses and alarms a good many people in 
England and elsewhere. The considerable German settlement in 
Milan and North Italy is hardly likely, indeed, to revive the decadent 
and innocuous Triple Alliance. But we hear much of the danger 
that Belgium may be so overrun by Germans that it will become a 
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mere outpost of the German Empire, ready to subserve the ambitions 
of the patriots who intend that their country, by sheer force of 
numbers, shall become the dominant power in Western Europe. 
The Cooremans Bill, making the study of Flemish compulsory in 
secondary schools, will leave no time, it is argued, for the study of 
any other language but German, which fits in with it, and is com- 
mercially profitable; and so the Belgians themselves are assisting 
Germanisation. Again, the German-speaking population of the 
Belgian provinces of Luxemburg and Limburg numbers only some 
70,000 out of 5,000,000, but a demand has been made of late years 
on its behalf that German shall be recognised as the third official 
language of the kingdom, and German clubs of all kinds, subsidised 
from outside, foster “Germanism” by the advantages they offer to 
their members: so that the Congress for the preservation of the 
French language was recently held at Arlon, with the apparent aim — 
of strengthening the Walloon element in its resistance. Pan-Ger- 
mans, of course, have also marked down France, with its population 
now: practically stationary, and hkely to decline, as an even more 
promising field for “pacific permeation.” German peasant farmers 
are to buy up its vacant lands, and bring part of it, at any rate, 
into a revived Empire embracing the territory which was German 
under Charles the Great. Holland, of course, is to be brought into 
the Zollverein, and, as a preliminary, joined more closely to the 
Empire by a German sovereign, commercial treaties and a postal 
union; Slav Europe is to be provided with German rulers and an 
immigrant aristocracy of German merchants and “captains of 
“industry”; and the Turkish Empire, though it is to remain 
Mohammedan, is to be assisted by German influence to assimilate 
the gifts of Western civilisation. In Europe, outside the Turkish 
Empire, the bonds are to be directly political. The flood of German 
immigrants and their descendants is to submerge the ‘existing non- 
German population, to depress them to the inferior employments, 
and even—according to one Viennese apostle of Nietzschian 
principles—to ensure that steps shall be taken to discourage their 
multiplication. But outside Europe less drastic changes are con- 
templated. South America, the last continent to be opened up, and, 
on the whole, the most promising, has a population at present of 
considerably less than two-thirds of that of the German Empire. 
Vast tracts of it are fitted in every respect for a large agricultural 
and industrial population. Large parts of the higher regions of 
Central America, away from the tropical coast of both oceans, are 
capable of growing any product of the temperate zone in greater 
abundance than any part of Europe. They have awaited the coming 
of the modern engineer and the modern steamship, but they are now 
actually accessible from both the Atlantic and the Pacific; and the 
Panama Canal will bring fresh traffic to their Pacific ports, which 
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were their natural outlets until the opening of the Guatemala and 
Costa Rica Railways, and are the nearest to the districts in them 
best suited for colonisation from Europe. The case is the same 
with the western provinces of Colombia, with Ecuador west of the 
easternmost chain of the Cordilleras, and with the greater part of 
Bolivia and Peru: and there is some reason to believe that in the 
last-named State the native population is actually stationary or 
declining. British emigrants, it may be assumed, will chiefly “follow 
“the flag.” The emigrants of the Latin races have generally dis- 
played a tendency to return home ultimately if they can afford to do 
so; and Italians, at any rate, have a little room left in Southern 
Italy and a hopeful future in Northern Africa. But the Germans 
have already marked Central and South America as their destined 
field. In every part of these countries the German trader seems 
tending to displace the English and get ahead of the American. 
In certain of the smaller states German commercial influence appears 
to be very marked. In Guatemala a good’ deal of the capital and 
some of the best coffee estates are German. In Panama the most 
extensive plantation is in German hands. German company law, 
which is a good deal stricter than our own, does not facilitate the 
formation of speculative companies, so that, to the disgust of patriotic 
Germans, the resources of German South-West Africa have been 
“explored” with the aid of British capital, though not, apparently, 
with any very brilliant success. But means will doubtless be found 
to direct German capital abroad as the disposable amount tends 
to overflow; and all over South America the same immigration and 
development of German commerce is going on. The Kosmos line 
runs steamers from Hamburg right round to San Francisco, and 
takes considerable quantities of freight to the remote Pacific ports 
of Central America. In Colombia Germans own many of the 
steamers on the Magdalena, which will probably remain for many 
years 'to come the main artery of traffic. The ports are well served 
by the Hamburg-American liners; the German element is strong in 
the capital and the ports: excellent lager beer is brewed in Bogota, 
és in many other capitals and commercial centres of South American 
States. In Venezuela German claims for damage done in a revolution 
have tested the strength of the Monroe doctrine, besides leading 
Great Britain into an embarrassing partnership, the consequences 
of which may still prove inconvenient hereafter. Here, again, the 
Germans are taking the chief place in foreign commerce, as in 
Brazil, in Chile, in Argentina, and in every South American State 
except, by some strange accident, Uruguay. It is the universal 
testimony of consular reports that they are keener traders than the 
Americans or the English, more alive to opportunities and new 
openings, content with small profits, ready to give longer credit, 
infinitely better informed as to the needs of their possible customers, 
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and anxious to supply them. Commerce alone, of course, will not 
secure political expansion, but there are signs of organised move- 
ments towards colonisation, assisted by the Governments of the 
smaller States. In the highlands of Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru 
there are large and fertile tracts awaiting not only the ranchman, 
but the peasant farmer, and in the two first-named States steps are 
being taken to fillthem up. A recent contract* between the Govern- 
ment of Ecuador and a colonisation company provides for the settle- 
ment within ten years of 5,000 families, “ Dutch or German preferred,” 
in villages with properly constructed dwellings, churches, schools, 
and a permanent railway line—though we are not told with which 
of the projected trunk lines of the country connection is to be made. 
In Southern Chile it is claimed that there are 20,000 Germans. In 
Argentina there are considerable colonies, and large areas of land 
awaiting development and suitable for European agriculture or 
sheep farming both in the north and in the south. But, of course, 
the classical instance of successful German colonisation is in the 
southern districts of Brazil. The States of Rio Grande do Sul, Santa 
Catharina, and Parana were estimated in 1899 to contain 300,000 
Germans, descendants of Germans or Germanised Europeans. They 
have maintained their race-character and their speech, their German 
habits and traditions; they have their own German newspapers, and 
do not mix or intermarry appreciably with the native population ; 
while their financial and commercial influence is much greater than 
their mere numbers would imply. They were not then sustained, nor 
are they now appreciably, by immigration; they are almost all native 
born, and every death is counter-balanced by four births. Indeed, such 
immigration, though stimulated by the Brazilian Government, was 
discouraged in Germany before the Colonial period, and from 1859 
to 1896 was prohibited in Prussia, in consequence of the frauds 
practised on the immigrants in the northern and central provinces 
of Brazil. The immigration to the southern regions began in 1824, 
was interfered with from 1835 to 1845 by the long civil wars which 
began during the minority of the Emperor Don Pedro II., and was 
strengthened by the advent of the foreign legion raised by Brazil 
to fight the Dictator Rosas in 1852. This consisted largely of 
Germans from Schleswig-Holstein who did not desire to live under 
a Danish King, of political refugees from Germany, and of Russian 
Poles, who at that time were more friendly to German than to 
Russian rule. Retarded by some of the strange religious and com- 
munistic vagaries which have been common in the United States, 
these communities nevertheless increased and multiplied, and under 
the guidance of influential members of the colony remained German 
in everything except their political allegiance. Since 1896 there has 
been a revival of organised colonisation; and the German spirit 
* Cited in the Bulletin of the Bureau of American Republics, July, 1908. 
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has been encouraged among them by German schools assisted from 
the mother country. What has been done in Rio Grande do Sul, 
largely by unorganised efforts, may be done, it is argued, on a more 
systematic and effective plan in Colombia, in Ecuador, in Chile, 
and in other parts of South America. 

Of course in all this there is no avowed expectation of a German 
transmarine empire; indeed, such hopes are sometimes formally 
disavowed by the Pan-Germans themselves. The avowed hope is 
to build up political communities oversea which shall be German in 
manners, thought, and speech, demanding goods of German manu- 
facture, supplying the German Empire with raw material, and 
strengthening the bond by taking the overplus of its population to 
increase and multiply under more favourable conditions than at home. 
The ideal, indeed, resembles the condition of the English-speaking 
world as it would be if Canada and Australasia continued to welcome 
British immigrants and to accord preferential trade to Great Britain, 
and received it in return, but separated themselves not only from 
the Colonial Office but from their allegiance to the British Crown. 
One of the chief purposes of the new German navy is the protection 
of these communities from their Spanish-American neighbours or 
overlords, and from over-strict watchfulness by the United States 
against infractions of the Monroe doctrine. It is even said by those 
who know Brazil that the new “ Dreadnoughts,” which have alarmed 
British Germanophobes, and have been set down by other observers 
to the kind of passion for display which leads a rich man to keep 
a racing’ stable, are really intended to check German designs in this 
direction. At any rate, the ideal is visible and realisable, and con- 
siderable progress is being made towards its realisation 

Will German hopes be fulfilled? And if so, will the union become 
closer than that of a mere Reciprocity League? Will Germany be 
able to depend on her South American offshoots for diplomatic or 
military aid in Europe; and will the unity of the German race find 
expression in the overlordship or hegemony of the Kaiser? 

No doubt every effort is being made by the Pan-German League 
and its auxiliary societies to keep up the German character and 
spirit in these colonies; but one can hardly suppose that it will 
result in the propagation of anything more than a sentiment, or that 
the sentiment will be allowed to interfere with business The 
hewly-arrived immigrant, the “new chum” or “tenderfoot,” is always 
an object in a British colony of humorous compassion tinged with 
contempt, and it is hardly likely that the state of mind of the 
German colonist will be materially different. There are, how- 
ever, more potent forces at work against anything approaching to 
such a political connection as would increase the power of the German 
Empire. “Of the three hundred thousand German-speaking people 
“im Southern Brazil,” wrote a United States Consul in 1899, “not 
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“200 are citizens of the German Empire”; nearly all, he added, are 
Brazilian citizens, and would resent any interference by outsiders in 
their own affairs. Some of them are descendants of Austrians and Ger- 
man and Austrian Poles; others of Russian Germans from the Baltic 
Provinces, Swiss, Flemings, Swedes, Norwegians and Dutch. They 
stand apart, in the main, from national politics, though it has been 
found worth while occasionally of late years to conciliate the German 
vote; and they appear to have taken different sides in some of the 
“revolutions ” which have occasionally disturbed Southern Brazil. 
At present there is little immigration from Germany, and of the 182 
German immigrants who arrived in 1906 most went on to thé River 
Plate. But however much the immigration may increase, the bare 
fact that male emigrants tiormally outnumber female is enough to 
give the native-born spirit a preponderance. It is on the mothers 
that the sympathies of the children depend. If Charles Stewart 
Parnell’s mother had not been the daughter of an American com- 
modore who had fought against the British in the war of 1813, it 
is hardly probable that that scion of Tory and Protestant stock 
would have ever led the Separatist party in Ireland; and it is 
notorious that if a German marries a Czech wife in Austria the 
children grow up Czech in sympathy and speech. The German 
repugnance to intermarry with an alien population appears to exist 
only in South America. Our, own dominions beyond the seas, again, 
have some experience, since Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda, of patro- 
nising “ Imperialist ” missionaries from the old country :* and we know 
pretty well what such patronage and propagandism are likely to be 
worth to the Empire. One cannot but suppose that the patronage 
would be intensified in the German analogue; and we may take it 
as certain that the view of the old country as hardly up-to-date will 
be quite as strong in a German: colony as in an English one, and 
will be considerably more resented by its objects in Europe. 

A more potent influence against any but a sentimental bond, 
however, lies in the readiness with which Germans have usually 
laid aside their political allegiance when permanently resident 
abroad. Englishmen resident in the United States have usually 
preferred to remain British subjects. Germans have emigrated 
en masse and formed large sections of the early population of parts 
of Pennsylvania and Texas, and of the first colonisers of Wisconsin 
and Missouri. But there is no State where their language is even 
recognised as official, much less spoken in the Legislature; and 
though some recent observers have found a Germanic type very 
pronounced in the business classes of the Middle West, it can hardly 
be said that there is a German vote. Mr. Eugene Debs is, we 
believe, the first presidential candidate whose name is unquestion- 
ably German; and the rarity of German names in Congress is one 

* Humorously drawn by Mrs. Everard Cotes in The Jmferialist, 1904. 
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of the most remarkable features of the composition of that body. 
No doubt in the great cities there are German quarters and German 
beer-halls and newspapers, some of the latter very influential, but 
it can hardly be said that there is a German vote, at any rate taking 
the Union as a whole. The Germans did splendid service as soldiers 
in maintaining the Union; German politicians are rare. The Ger- 
mans, in short, have lost their political allegiance to their Fatherland, 
have kept out of politics to such an extent that they are not likely 
to exercise great influence on the policy of their adopted country, 
and have kept up their “Germanism” for ornamental and recreative 
purposes rather than for serious use. Even Prince Henry’s visit 
to the United States made no appreciable difference. 

Nor is the history of German immigration into other parts of 
America very encouraging to German hopes. In 1889 it was 
estimated* that there were 1,171 Germans (whether naturalised or 
not, is-not stated) in Venezuela, and some 1,500 in Peru. But in 
1904 there were only 535 citizens of the German Empire in Peru 
and 440 persons of German birth, while the corresponding numbers 
in Venezuela, where some absorption into the native population is 
officially admitted, were in the same year 612 and 312 respectively. 
The German colony in Leopoldina, Brazil, founded in 1818, was 
practically absorbed into the native population by 1889. In the same 
year there were supposed to be 3,000 Germans in Minas Geraes, 
500-800 in Espirito Santo, 15,000 at Rio Janeiro, the latter 
rapidly undergoing absorption, and some 17,000 to 18,000 in Sao 
Paulo. But in 1905 the number of residents of Brazil born in the 
German Empire was estimated at 63,638, and of the German citizens 
in Brazil at 7,133. It may be added that the German residents in 
Venezuela, other than those with claims against President Castro’s 
Government, appear distinctly to have resented German interference 
on their behalf in 1902-1903; at any rate, it was then credibly 
reported that some of them refused invitations to the German war- 
ships on the birthday of the Kaiser. Business and national senti- 
ment occasionally come into conflict, and it is the latter—as a luxury 
—which suffers. 

Such statistics of the Germans resident in foreign countries as are 
obtainable are published in the official “Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir 
“das Deutsche Reich,” and they lead to a conclusion corresponding 
to that given above. In most European countries the number of 
those foreign residents who were born in the German Empire is 
less than the number of those who owe allegiance to its Govern- 
ment. This is so in Switzerland, Belgium, Bulgaria, Turkey, and 
Greece; and it is also the case in South America, in Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Ecuador and Colombia, where German colonisation is 
still prospective. But the relations are reversed in Brazil and 

* J. Rethwisch, “Die Deutschen in 'Auslande,” Berlin. 1889. 
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_ Canada, in both of which countries Germans settle as agriculturists. 


The inference is that where the Germans go to trade, a good many 
of them retain their political allegiance for themselves and their 
families with the intention of going home when they have made 
money; where they go to colonise they generally change it, which 
is just what might be expected. But in neither case is there any 
reason to expect, now or in the immediate future, a strong political 
attachment among them to the Government at Berlin. 

The fact is that the German people so long aspired in vain to 
political unity that they grew habituated to the nobler and more 
spiritual kind of nationalism, of which the best type is in the Pan- 
Hellenism of ancient Greece. The notion that such a nationalism — 
must perfect itself by expression in a concrete political union under 
a single sovereign government or overlord is a mere relic of bad 
and now decadent German metaphysic. The bond is independent 
of political allegiance. It exists, to some extent, between England 
and the United States, though it has been weakened there not only 
by the arrival of German and Irish elements, chiefly in the last half 
of the nineteenth century, but by the presence before the severance 
of the large and hostile element from the North of Ireland that 
English Protectionism had compelled to emigrate. And it would 
exist between Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand if the three 
countries became independent Republics. German political unity 
was long in coming, and when it came “through blood and iron” 
its great material advantages for the smaller States were partially 
counteracted by disadvantages which have been more acutely felt 
as the Empire has grown more costly and more militarist. The 
State contributions to Imperial purposes press much more severely 
on the small States than on Prussia or Hamburg: the Prussian drill- 
sergeant is a terror to the South German recruit: the intellectual 
life of the smaller universities is weakened by the drain of students 
and professors to great centres: and freedom of investigation and 
criticism has been threatened by the officialism' of Berlin. 

Unfortunately for the Empire, if not for German nationalism, 
the anti-Imperial forces at home are likely to be intensified by the 
new scheme of taxation. It may, of course, be transformed by the 
Committee of the Reichstag to which it has been referred; but it 
seems to have been devised with the aim of imposing additional 
burdens on South Germiany and sparing the great landlords of 
Prussia. We may pass over the additional taxation to be imposed 
on beer and tobacco, which can probably stand the burden (though 
the trades concerned with them have made a successful resistance to 
former proposals of the kind); but it is clear that this affects the 
South German States, and it will be very inadequately balanced 
by the mew burdens on alcohol and by the new succession 
duties, which, if they pass, will chiefly be felt in Prussia. 
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But the proposed tax on artificial light and electric power is — 


a serious matter for the Governments of Bavaria and Baden, whose 
railway administrations have been for some time considering 


the advisability of substituting electricity for steam on their 


systems: and it is still more serious for the new chemical industries 
which produce calcium carbide, chemical manure, and other products 


of modern science by the aid of the electric furnace, and which 


will now have to compete with rivals using the more abundant water- 
power of Norway, Sweden, and the United States. The State or 
“matricular” contributions to Imperial expenditure are to remain, 
as now, proportioned only to the. population of the various States, 
so that they are still to be virtually a poll-tax, the most unequal 
of all taxes in its incidence ; and though the difficulties experienced 
by the State Governments in budgeting for them are lessened by 
the proposal to fix their amount for a term of years, the advantage 
is more than counterbalanced by the virtual surrender of the right 
of the Reichstag to deal with the Budget annually, which is implied 
by the fixing by statute of all the revenue derived from taxation. 
These are cogent reasons, no doubt, against the Imperial income- 
tax demanded by the Social Democrats and by the South German 
people’s party and the other Radical groups; but such a tax would 
reach the very rich manufacturers and merchants of Prussia and the 
Hanse towns, who will now, in all probability, be less burdened than 
the poorer population of the Southern States. In fine, the new 
taxation, imposed for the needs of an Empire ruled from Berlin, 
is rather disruptive than cohesive in its tendency, and gives the 
Germans outside Prussia an additional reason for preferring a 
nationalism which is not political. 


J. S. MANN. 


*,* It may be added that an Immigration Act passed by the Brazilian Congress 
in 1907 (Frankfurter Zettung, December 20th, 1908) forbids the formation of 
settlements composed exclusively of foreigners, and that the liability of assisted 
immigrants for their passage-money and for the land allotted to them is wiped out 
if they marry a Brazilian within two years of their arrival. The latest information 
from Southern Brazil, however (Ecouemist, January gth and 16th, 1909), fully 
confirms the conclusions arrived at above.—J. S. M. 
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WAGES BOARDS, 


HAVE recently been called upon to act as chairman of a Volun- » 
tary Wages Board, formed in the Fives and Racquet ball trade, 'to 
try and stamp out the “sweating” which exists in the home-work pro- 
cess. As Wages Boards are now coming under general discussion, and 
there is really no precedent in this country, it may be of interest to 
place on record some of the experience which has been gained. More- 
over, having been drawn on, by the interesting nature of the subject, 
and its importance to the welfare of ‘the community, to consider Wages 
Boards in gieneral, I have ventured to state some opinions in the 
hope of throwing light upon a problem which is still in its infancy. 
In thie first place, 1t may be well to give some account of the work 
and of the workers in the trade, and afterwards some conclusions 
and opinions. 
How THE BALLS ARE MADE. 


The ball itself is made by men’s labour in a workshop, but all 
covering is done at home by women out-workers. The “plant” 
required for ball covering is very simple: needles, thimble, a sharp 
pair of scissors, and two marble slabs, generally about 12 inches by 
10, and about an inch thick. The process is not difficult to learn, 
and a fee of hialf-a-crown pays for the few lessons necessary, the 
chief difficulty for the new coverer is to “work up her speed.” 
Younger workers are, as a rule, faster than older ones, and those who 
regularly sew for many hours a day atttain a better speed than the 
irregular workers. Some coverers are hindered by cramp, or at least 
stiffness, of the left hand through constantly holding the small balls, 
but none can keep up a high speed for any length of time. The 
out-worker is given a number of balls, from half a gross upwards (a 
gross is 144 balls), a corresponding number of squares of white leather 
(sheep-skin), and a skein of blue or red cotton. The skins must first 
be damped to make them stretch easily, and then folded in a clean 
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cloth ready for use. The ooverer places her ball in the centre of one 
of the damped squares, draws the four corners up tightly, and secures 
them by a, couple of stitches. With skilful fingers she “fits” the 
cover that each seam may be equi-distant, and the skin tightly 
stretched, and then the superfluous leather must be cut away. A 
beginner is liable to cut off too much, so that edges barely meet, 
or too little, leaving the cover baggy. Then comes the actual sewing, 
18 to 20 stitches down each seam of a ball, all at equal distances and 
of equal depths, and each stitch pulled tight with a peculiar jerk. 
At any moment tthe skin may split, perhaps after seventy stitches, 
and then the whole must be taken off anda fresh start made. After 
sewing, and before the skim is dry, each ball must be rolled between 
the marble slabs to flatten the seams. This is done with a quick 
circular motion, and considerable pressure is needed. Some coverers 
cannot afford marble slabs, and have to use plates ; but, besides being 
very liable to break, they are not heavy enough. 


THE BALL COVERERS. 


As may truly be said of most home-workers, the ball coverers 
belong to a thrifty and respectable class. It takes grit and per- 
severance to sit alone hour by hour at such monotonous and heavy 
stitching, and! it needs amazing skill to spend the ‘tiny pittance received 
to the best advantage. Thus a casual visitor is surprised at the clean 
homes and tidy appearance of these “ sweated” workers, and is often 
disinclined to believe that they are in any sense victims of hardship. 
_ Yet in the majority of cases the money so earned is of real import- 
ance, and often it is balls, and balls alone, which keep a family 
together. The generality are the wives of labourers, to whom the 
extra money earned means better food and clothes for the family, 
additional house room, and so forth; or it enables an elder girl to 
stay at home and help in housework without being too heavy a burden 
on the family exchequer. But one feels that often all the earnings 
of a married coverer really go not to herself at all, but in the first 
instance to her husband’s employer, who is able to obtain the man’s 
work so much the cheaper, and generally to pay him less than will 
provide physical efficiency. Competition, of course, transfers the 
benefit from the employer to the consumer, who has ‘thus the some- 
what cannibal advantage of “consuming” a mixed dish of commodities 
and lives. . 

A few examples of variousskinds of workers may be of interest. 
Mrs. A’s husband was killed on the line, leaving her with a boy and 
girl still of school age, and the railway did what they could by making 
her attendant in one of their waiting-rooms. There all day long she 
stitched balls till the boy left school and the company took him on in 
a signal-box in exchange for his mother, who was not very strong 
mentally. This transferred the covering to Mrs. A’s home, and meant 
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that the little girl was pressed into the service. She leit school two 
years ago, and has spent her days since on a three-legged stool 
stitching hard, except for brief periods of rebellion, when she has 
found herself a daily “place.” 

Mrs. B has a husband in work, and one small boy. She is country 
bred, and cannot stand our town fashion of sharing our house with 
' another family, so she earns the additional rent by balls, and “ keeps 

“herself to herself” in approved fashion. 

Miss C is a girl whose mother—an elderly widow—takes in men 
lodgers. Miss C spends her mornings doing the heavier housework, 
and in her afternoons and evenings sits with the invalid aunt who 
lives with them, and they both cover ~balls. To “let” well it is — 
necessary to hve in a highly-rented street; rooms are sometimes 
empty, and the C’s could not well keep their heads above water 
without this extra source of income. 

Mrs. D’s husband earns a pound a week, and “sleeps in” at his 
work. She learnt covering partly because it is “dull doing nothing 
“alone,” and partly because a pound does not go far with rent to pay 
and two small boys to feed and clothe. 

Mrs. E is an old lady of seventy-nine, with a slightly deficient 
daughter. They are dependent on their earnings, but are, not un- 
naturally, slow workers, and have to sit close at the work for a bare 
livelihood. Mrs. E often begins at six in the morning, and rarely 
puts her work away before ten at night. 

Mrs. F only learnt the work four years ago, when her husband was 
superannuated. He is in receipt of parish relief, but she proudly 
claims to keep herself. As she is a slow worker and must spend 
some time on household duties, she cannot be very well kept. This 
worker gave evidence before the Homework Committee, and ex- 
plained that her slowness was the result of starting too late in life. 

Miss G is a delicate girl, who took to covering because she did 
not like to feel a burden to her parents. In this case her brothers 
roll the balls; rolling is too heavy, and “hurts her chest.” 

Mrs. H was a widow, who was found by one of the manufacturers 
sewing balls, with a daughter, by the light of a paraffin lamp. It 
was winter time, and as coals could not be afforded the lamp had 
to serve as fire as well. The single room had practically no furniture, 
and in one corner lay a consumptive boy, turned out of the hospital 
because there was no longer any room for him. The two women 
had been working eighteen hours a day endeavouring to earn enough 
to keep the boy alive. This manufacturer has co-operated throughout 
in our endeavours to get a fair wage paid. 


FORMATION AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD. 


Partly as a result of the Sweated Industries’ Exhibition at the 
Queen’s Hall in 1906, it was brought to the notice of Clifton College 
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that these balls were being covered under sweated conditions. The 
headmaster felt very strongly that this was unjust and ought to be 
remedied, particularly as these coverers were working exclusively for 


the sons of comparatively quite well-to-do people ; he felt that here,, 


on a small scale, was a national evil—a group of workers who, from 
lack of any power of economic bargaining, were entirely excluded 
from the general rise in the standard of living. After a good deal 
of negotiation an agreement was arrived at with one of the manu- 
facturers that the Clifton coverers should be paid more, and that the 
extra cost should be found by the school. The plan then came to 
the notice of Eton and Uppingham, who adopted a similar arrange- 
ment. Several other public schools began making enquiries as soon 
as they heard of the scheme, and the whole question was therefore 
brought up at the Headmasters’ Conference in December, 1907, and 


a committee of three was formed to decide upon the best course to. 


pursue. The committee (Rev. A. A. David, of Clifton, Rev. Dr. Fry, 
of Berkhamstead, and myself) in the first place enquired at some 
length) into the accuracy of the alleged sweating, and had an investi- 
gation made into the working hours, the pay, and the speed of every 
home-worker then known, in number about forty. The figures thus 
obtained showed that an average coverer working for factory hours 
would cover three gross of racquet balls a week, and rather fewer of 
the larger-sized balls, and would therefore obtain only szx shillings 
a weck, or under 14d. an hour. 

The committee, acting upon the advice of those expert upon the 
subject of sweating, decided to try and form a Wages Board to level 
up conditions throughout the entire trade. The manufacturers,. 
Messrs. Prosser, Gradidge, and Malings, were invited to a conference ; 
they attended, and approved of the principle of a Wages Board, 
which was accordingly formed, and Mr. G. R. Askwith, K.C., kindly 
consented to act as assessor. Prior to the first meeting of the Board 
the coverers were invited to a meeting in Woolwich, where the work 
is done, and there elected three representatives, one being a deaconess 
living on the spot, who was able to keep in touch with the conditions 
of work, another being an actual worker, and the third being 
possessed of a business trainmg. The actual worker proved, how- 
ever, too frightened to attend the Board, and no election of a fresh 
representative has yet been held. 

Two meetings of the Board were then called, but no manufacturers 
appeared at either, and the workers’ representatives had to move in 
their absence that a preliminary increase of 25 per cent. be made in 
the coverers’ wages. This resolution was adopted, and subsequently 
resulted in the increase being agreed to by the manufacturers, though 
they suggested that they would have to raise their wholesale prices. 
At the third and fourth Boards two of the manufacturers, Messrs. 
Prosser and Gradidge, were present, and were thoroughly in favour 
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of the proposed improvement in coverers’ wages, though they 
naturally wished to see that they were left with a reasonable profit ; 
25 per cent. gross profit on the cost was agreed by the Board as fair 
under the circumstances. Cost prices were sent in by all the manu- 
facturers, but were not based upon any annual accounts, and were 
therefore not capable of verification. The willingness of Messrs. 
Gradidge and Prosser to co-operate.is shewn from their intention 
to keep distinct records for their ball departments in the. future and 
their willingness to submit these figures to examination. When 
attending the meetings of the Board these manufacturers contended 
firmly that nothing could be done for the coverers unless a “standard” 
wholesale selling price were also fixed, so that schools might know 
what was fair for them to pay. Under the circumstances this seemed 
to me to be inevitable, and at the fourth Board the following prices 
were fixed, Mr. Askwith being in the chair in my unavoidable 
absence :— 

(1) Wholesale selling price: 

Racquet balls 25/- a gross, with an allowance on returned balls 
of 5/- a gross. 

Rugby Fives 30/- a gross, with an allowance on returned balls 
of 6/- a gross. 

Eton Fives 42/- a gross, with an allowance on returned balis 
of 7/6 a gross. 

(2) Wages to “makers” working in the factory 8d. an hour, as paid 

by two manufacturers out of the three. 

(3) Wages to coverers: 

Racquet balls 3/6 a gross instead of 2/- before the Board. 
Rugby Fives balls 4/3 a gross instead of 2/6 before the Board. 
Eton Fives balls 5/3 a gross instead! of 3/- before the Board. 

The negotiations thus resulted in an increase of 75 per cent. in the 
coverers wages being mutually agreed upon without compulsion, and 
our labours of a year have not therefore been in vain. 

The third manufacturer has agreed to pay the increased rate to 
the coverers, “though reserving to himself entire freedom of action 
“otherwise.” The settlement is therefore not permanently secured ; 
indeed, the “determination” is only for nine months from January Ist, 
1909, and thereafter is subject to revision. The workers’ represen- 
tatives claim 150 per cent. increase as necessary to give a “living” 
wage of 15s. a week to an average worker. This is based upon an 
average speed of nine racquet balls an hour, arrived at by the enquiry 
previously mentioned. The manufacturers (without carrying out any 
enquiry amongst their workers) maintained that the average was 
twelve balls an hour. The difference probably arises from the fact 
that the manufacturers do not include in their minds the pro- 
portion of workers who are not particularly efficient. The terms of 
the settlement have but recently been notified to the members of the 
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Headmasters’ Conference, and it remains to be seen how far the 
principle of a standard selling price proves workable. There were 
considerable variations in the prices paid by different schools for the 
same article, and the standard wholesale prices fixed by the Board 
do not level the cost up above the prices already being paid by several 
schools for their balls. It seems most unlikely that the retail selling 
price will be affected at all, the fact that balls are sold singly making 
any change very difficult. 


EXPERIENCE GAINED. 


It will thus be seen that we are not an ordinary Wages Board. 
On the one hand, we have certain advantages which few trades 
possess—(a) a localised industry, (b) pressure of consumers who would 
largely be willing to support a fair wage, though often much tied by 
existing contracts with their racquet professionals or other retailers. 
On the other hand, we have had certain disadvantages to contend 
with which would not occur under a legalised system if trades were 
carefully selected suitable for making a beginning. 

(a) We have had no power of legal compulsion, so manufacturers 
have been able to feel that possibly they might best serve their 
business interests by ignoring] the Board altogether. Indeed, we 
have had one manufacturer who has done so consistently throughout, 
and has given us endless trouble thereby. The power of compulsion 
in the background would have made things far easier for us than 
the vague threat of “preferential dealing.” 

(b) Owing to there being practically only three manufacturers in 
the world, the workers’ representatives had constantly to bear in 
mind the danger of their combining together against the consumers 
to demand high prices, without paying more to the coverers. 

(c) The manufacturers maintain that the testing of balls into various 
grades of hardness and bounce is a very technical matter, so that 
balls which would play well can only be manufactured by themselves. 

(d) The chief danger to the Board now is that some new manufacturer 
may spring up and “sweat” the workers and undersell, and that all 
the others will find themselves unable to pay a fair wage any longer 
through their business being undermined. In addition, the wages 
have so far been too bad to attract the pocket-money wage-earners, 
but they are likely to enter the trade now that wages have risen, 
to offer to under-cut and thus to injure the present workers by 
dragging their wages down again. This is exactly a case where 
legislation would now be useful, and also in other trades or processes 
where there is general agreement as to what is a fair standard. It 
would force every manufacturer to conform to the fair wage standard, 
and would thus permanently secure an advantage which otherwise 
may be wrecked by competition. 
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Several points of considerable interest have been found out by 
actual experience. (1) The chief matter for the chairman to consider 
is whether the margin of profit made, or capable of being made, by 
the manufacturers is sufficient to provide the “living wage” claimed 
by the workers’ representatives. It is therefore essential to have 
detailed cost prices submitted by the manufacturers, and one feels 
that generally a Board could not exercise its full usefulness unless 
there were power either to call for books or for returns certified by 
professional accountants. Thus we came thoroughly to realise that 
the workers’ representatives required considerable power of criticising 
and comparing intricate figures and generally conducting a case, and 
that it is quite useless to suggest that the workers could do this 
themselves ; there must be, at any rate, one representative who is 
not working at the trade. If this were not allowed the chairman 
would have to descend from his position of impartiality to help the 
workers to state their case, and he would thus at once lose the 
confidence of the employers, and so greatly reduce the likelihood 
of the Board working: smoothly. (2) No difficulty was experienced 
in arriving at thie “average” rate of working, as the Select Committee 
on Homework recommended should be done, in order to settle a basis 
for arriving at piecework rates. With-the “out-workers’ lists” as a 
basis, an enquiry can be made by the representatives of workers and 
manufacturers jointly (as our Board has arranged shall be done), and 
the average struck upon the figures so obtained; in a large trade 
it would be sufficient to take workers whose names begin with, say, 
A, B, and C. It is not essential that the average so arrived at should 
be very accurate; it is only necessary to obtain an approximation 
agreed to by both sides. Manufacturers were rather apt to take a 
worker earning a fairly good rate of wages and call that their average 
standard rate; they had no appreciation of the fallacy of arguing 
from ithe particular to the general. (3) We discovered rather to our 
surprise that the dependent workers were generally the slowest, 
possibly because they were getting old. The Board did not injure 
the slow workers except that one woman was dismissed for admitting 
that she worked on until one o’clock in the morning. We found, 
however, that this woman had had a long-standing feud with the 
forewoman, and, as ‘she refused to work for her any more, we did 
not press the Board to require her reinstatement. A forewoman 
told one of the’ workers’ representatives that dependent workers or 
“people who make a fuss’ were not wanted. Thus several small 
cases of victimisation and terrorisation did occur in the early stages, 
but the searching light of exposure before the Board adjusted matters, 
and so such cases are dying out. (4) Quite unexpected “margins,” 
out of which the extra wages could be paid, came to light entirely © 
as a result of the discussions on the Board. Thus one school found 
that by putting up boxes in the fives courts to receive old balls a 
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reduction in waste would result (the balls are re-covered, and then “ 


become as good as new), which would more than pay the extra wage 
to the coverers, and this plan is being followed in many other schools. 
Another school had never realised that the professional makes a large 
income from allowances given by the manufacturers for returned 
balls, and his salary had been arranged without that factor being 
disclosed, so he has no “vested” interest in returned balls, and can 
quite reasonably be expected to bear any increase in wholesale prices 
which results from the Board. 


OPINIONS ON WAGES BOARDS IN GENERAL. 


In theory, Wages Boards are undoubtedly beneficial, and they 
have been brought within the range of practical politics by the 
determination of a small band of social reformers; but there is always 
great danger that the enthusiasts may be carried off their feet in 
their desire for prompt action. All possible care should be taken 
to avoid certain excesses into which a great many advocates of such 
Boards have fallen—excesses which might cripple, if not ruin, the 
prospects of success for many years to come. ,It is far easier to carry 
on an agitation by emotional appeals to the many cases of gross 
under-payment which exist, and by exaggerated promises of the 
benefits to be obtained from Wages Boards, than to devise such a 
scheme as will in its details provide a sure foundation and lend itself 
to successful administration. 

The main problem is really whether evasion would be so general 
as to wreck the law. The next step on the path of progress is, 
therefore, in my opinion, to proclaim as loudly as possible that 
Wages Boards will not do all that their more enthusiastic advocates 
expect from them, at any rate for a long time ahead, and then we 
shall be able to turn the attention of economists and other experts 
from destructive to constructive criticism. 

The first point which I wish to emphasise is that there is a separate 
problem for each trade or process. It is extraordinary that the 
promoters of the Sweated Industries Bill seem to have taken no 
steps to study, or at any rate proclaim, which are the easiest trades 
to start with, but have selected four of the largest sweated trades 
at random, apparently to satisfy the sentimentalist who has read 
Tom Hood and Charles Kingsley. At the same time they have, in 
adding the lace-finishing process, acted on absolutely sound lines, 
as this is a particularly easy trade where all difficulties have been 
already overcome, as they have been in the fives and racquet ball 
trade. The conditions which would make Wages Boards easy seem 
to me to be— 

(1) A localised trade. There are many trades almost entirely 
carried on in a small area, just as the straw-hat trade seems indi- 
genous to Luton. By starting with a localised trade the difficulty 
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of having to set up numerous Boards at once, without any precedent 
to go upon, would be avoided) also complications from the variations 
in awards in different parts of the country. These questions should 
be dealt with slowly, giving the controlling department time to 
co-ordinate results, according to the comparative cost of living in 
different parts, as shown by the Board of Trade index numbers. 

(2) The absence of very great complications in manufacture. 

(3) Lhe existence of some rudimentary form a Trade Union or 
the possibility of creating one. 

(4) The absence of acute foreign competition (as in goods made to 
order or the employment of assistants in retail trade). Many people, 
of course, declare that better wages produce such increased efficiency 
as to lessen the power of foreign competition. Though this is true 
in the main, yet it is not a theory which applies equally in every 
trade. The point to bear in mind at the moment is that the fear 
of foreign competition will largely intensify the opposition of 
employers to Wages Boards, and so make their working more 
difficult. 

(5) Wages only a small part of the total cost. 

(6) Lhe existence of considerable variations bétween wages paid 
by good and bad employers, arising partly from lack of information 
by manufacturers as to what wages are generally paid by others. 

(7) Absence of competition between home- and factory-work. The 
dangers which are prophesied to home-workers as a result of Wages 
Boards are perhaps more imaginary than real. A capable chairman 
could probably hold the balance quite fairly between home-work and 
factory-work, and representatives of each class of workers could sit 
on the Board. There is no doubt, however, that considerable 
opposition would be met with amongst those particularly anxious 
for the welfare of the home-worker, and therefore this must be 
considered in choosing trades. There is acute “sweating” in factories 
as well as in home-work, though the Select Committee, being limited 
by their reference, dealt only with the latter. The main objection 
raised against having Wages Boards for factory-workers being that 
home-workers would be harmed, there is no objection to starting a 
Board for factory-workers where the same work is not done in 
homes; indeed, it would be far easier to start in that way, as the 
risks of evasion are so much less. 

(8) In home-work trades or processes: 

(a) Home-work necessary to the manufacturer to enable him 
to meet times of pressure, or for other reasons. 
(b) Adsence of competition with machinery, factory-work, or 
alternative processes. 
And last, but not least, in all sweated work, 

(9) The lack of strong opposition among the ae an the 

trade. 
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After all, it will depend upon the employers whether the Boards 
work or do not work, and it is very unwise not to seek their co- 
operation from the outset. I think that the Government Department, 
who would have charge of the matter, should call together conferences 
of employers in trades which appear likely to fulfil several of the 
above conditions, sending out with the notices convening the meeting 
a statement of the main lines upon which legislation is proposed, 
and also a summary of all the known objections and of the answers 
which have been given to them. From these conferences it would 
become possible to find out which really are the best trades to start 
with, and a large quantity of valuable technical information would 
thus be acquired. The conferences would form a pleasant contrast 
to the form of voluntary enquiry now being undertaken by the Anti- 
Sweating League into the tailoring and baby-linen trades. The 
League’s procedure is chiefly to discover the rates paid, wages earned, 
and the workers’ opinions, the point of view of the manufacturers 
and middle-men receiving little consideration ; moreover, the League 
issues no reasoned statement whatever suitable to place in the hands 
of business men. I think it is fair to describe them as endeavouring 
to hustle their Bill through Parliament before the employers have 
a reasonable opportunity of being heard; such tactics, if generally 
successful, would degrade our Legislature and throw all trade into a 
_ frenzy. 

In few trades or processes would many of the conditions be ful- 
filled which make Boards easy; nor, indeed, is that necessary, as 
Wages Boards will in time be efficient enough to overcome such 
difficulties, but ‘there are numerous trades more suitable than that of 
tailoring, which the promoters of the Bill have recommended for a 
beginning. This trade presents considerable difficulties under 
headings (1), (2), (3), (4), and (5), having a Trade Union whose 
influence is entirely confined to the best work, sub-division of labour 
being forbidden, and there being most bitter feeling between this 
section and the factories where sub-division of labour is employed. In 
addition, there is the enormous difficulty of dealing with all the Poles, 
Czechs, and German Jews, who would delight in evading regulations, 
and often speak no English. Is it not courting disaster to start on 
this trade? Ina few years’ time, with the experience gained by other 
Boards and the rising standard of public opinion, its regulation should 
becorhe quite practicable. 

Objection ought to be taken to the memorandum on the back of 
the “ Sweated Industries Bull,” stating that it 1s intended to apply 
“in the first instance” to sweated trades. According to what is 
believed to have been the experience in Victoria, harm would be 
done to the workers by generally settlng wages by legislation, in 
that it would probably produce a dead level of wages, which the 
arbitrators would be most loath to raise in one little-skilled trade, 
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because there would then be no reason to refuse a similar advance 
m every other trade for which there is a Board. Wages Boards 
should be definitely limited to endeavouring to raise wages to a 
minimum standard which would provide such necessaries of life as 
are required for the physical efficiency, in the case of a woman, of 
herself, and, in the case of a man, of an “average” family based upon 
census figures. The settling of such a standard should be left to 
the Department administering the Act, which might appoint a com- 
mittee containing members nominated by the Royal College of 
Physicians and the Incorporated Society of Medical Officers of 
Health, with instructions to take mto consideration that workers 
ought to provide for the emergencies of life during their working 
years, and also that human beings are not able to spend every farthing 
to the best advantage throughout the whole year, and that an addition 
(not less than 10 per cent.) should therefore’ be added under this 
head. Above this standard wages should, I believe, be regulated 
by collective bargaining. 

With regard to licensing home-workers, I do not feel that there 
is any antagonism between the proposal of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
and the Wages Board scheme ; licensing would surely assist Wages 
Boards. Where a Wages Board made a determination with regard 
to a process carried on in factories alone it would doubtless be 
necessary to forbid any home-work in that process in the future; 
where there was but a small percentage of home-work existing home- 
workers could be licensed and no fresh licences issued. Of course, 
if home-work were not thus restricted the result of a minimum wage 
in any trade would be to encourage employers who wished to break 
the law to give out home-work, and thus make detection more difficult. 
It is instructive to notice that the Select Committee, while proclaiming 
their wish to help home-workers, yet propose to fetter them with 
legislation while leaving factories free. 

Then I think we should get some idea in our minds as to the 
maximum percentage of discovered evasion which could be expected 
without considering the scheme a failure: firstly,~n its early years ; 
secondly, afterwards (a)’under good conditions of trade; (b) under 
bad. In considering these percentages the history of legislation, 
such as the Factory Acts and the Income Tax Acts, should be 
referred to. 

Upon the question of expense, Mr. Askwith, in his evidence before 
the Select Committee, told us that, in his opinion, it would be very 
small. I for my part hold that whatever expenditure is reasonably 
necessary is the best possible investment which Great Britain can 
make. In the richest country in the world it is an iniquity that 
these conditions should exist, and, though I refuse to rely upon the 
purely financial point of view, still it is quite clear that the present 
conditions are extraordinarily wasteful. The inmates of our work- 
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\ ; ' 
houses, hospitals, jails, and asylums are to no small extent the victims 
of the “sweating” evil, and the recent disclosures as to physical 
deterioration show that the physique of the nation is being under- 
mined to an extent which most seriously threatens the country. 

Finally, I should like to make a few suggestions with regard to 
the application of the principle of compulsion. Can there not be 
some compromise with the opinion expressed in the report upon 
Australian experience, prepared by Mr. Aves, that compulsion is not 
practicable at present? Why not a Board which is only given 
compulsory powers by the Administrative Department after a year 
if it shows it has some hope of success? Why not make the right 
of the chairman to a casting vote depend upon the progress of the 
Board in the same way? And why not for’the first two years make 
the “determinations” of the Board subject to annulment if half the 
local employers. or employees immediately affected make a written 
protest within a month? For this purpose it would be necessary 
to advertise the proposed “determination,” and thus publicity and 
the tacit concurrence of those concerned would greatly help towards 
success if a “determination” was upheld, though it would, of course, 
reduce the ease with which the settlement could be arrived at. There 
seems to be a great danger that the employers on the Board, though 
elected, will not represent the opinion of the rest at all. The jealousy 
between employers 1s extraordinary, and certainly all the smaller 
men, if in no way consulted, would think that their so-called repre- 
sentatives were grinding their own axes, and many might be expected 
to take extraordinary trouble for the pleasure of evading a law to ' 
which they objected. By starting slowly on such lines and proceeding 
as far as possible by conciliation rather than arbitration, we might 
hope that the present trade depression would probably have passed 
before the Boards were in working’ order, and they would then have 
the advantage of being introduced on a rising market. 

These are only suggestions, but they may serve to promote dis- 
cussion, and shew that the matter has not yet been thought out to 
the bottom by some of those who have interested themselves in the 
subject. 

E. ‘LYTTELTON. 


_ FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


THE WAR CLOUDS ARE-DISPELLED 
IN TLHE~ BALKANS: 


ITH the New Year have come the end of the international 
crisis and reasonable expectations that the peace of Europe 
will not now be seriously disturbed. In the middle of January 
Austria-Hungary came to an agreement on a money basis with the 
Porte respecting the incorporation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Russia 
heroically made the best of a very bad bargain, and the two southern 
Slav States, Servia and Montenegro, curbing their bellicose impulses, 
reluctantly agreed to await the meeting of the International Con- 
ference. “Alls well that ends well” The best interests of Great 
Britain, and, indeed, of every Power, are best furthered by peace ; 
hence all have reason to be satisfied. The outcome of the three 
months’ protracted crisis is what I expected, and what the factors 
of the problem seemed to render most probable. Indeed, the upshot 
seemed so natural all along that I ventured to predict it from the 
outset. Baron Aehrenthal’s policy has prevailed. Thanks to a few 
timely concessions, the cause he championed has been successful. 


TERMS OF THE PROBLEM) SOLVED BY 
BARON AEHRENTHAL. 


The terms of the problem were simple. Austria-Hungary had 
been in actual possession of Bosnia and Herzegovina for over thirty 
years, and she was resolved to convert actual possession into legal 
ownership. She occupied and administered the provinces in virtue 
of powers delegated by Europe. And although her mandate was 
theoretically terminable, there was no intention on the part of the 
States which had conferred it to revoke it. It was understood to 
be unending in time, but not absolute in form. In other words, the 
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authority wielded by the Hapsburg Monarchy would not ever be 
called in question, although of course in theory it might be challenged 
if certain contingencies happened, which seemed wildly improbable. 
Well, one of these contingencies did happen. Moribund Turkey, the 
laughing-stock of the world, became regenerate Turkey, the world’s 
favourite and spoiled child. Instead of exciting horror, hatred, or 
contempt as hitherto, Young Turkey inspired admiration and affec- 
tion. Nothing seemed too good for her. The Powers, who were on 
the point of interfering in favour of Macedonia, decided to postpone 
action size die. The annexation of Crete to Greece was stayed, 
and assurances were given that Turkey’s suzerain rights over that 
island would be respected. Bulgaria’s military ardour was damped, 
and Ferdinand’s Government was advised to disband the troops that 
had been called to the colours specially in view of a campaign 
against the Ottoman Empire. Vague hopes were even held out that 
perhaps Egypt itself might one day find its way back to its former 
protector and continue to thrive under the shadow of the constitu- 
tional Sultan. That Bosnia and Herzegovina might also be reincor- 
‘porated in Abdul Hamid’s dominions was a possibility which would 
be much less of a wrench than the return of Egypt to the Moham- 
medan fold. The first duty of an Austrian Foreign Minister was 
therefore to hinder any such consummation by annexing the two 
provinces. 


TURKEY: WAS “POWERLESS” TO: RESIST 


From administration to annexation the change was hardly per- 
ceptible. It affected international law rather than the everyday 
intercourse between the Dual Monarchy and the territory annexed. 
Consequently it might reasonably be assumed that it would produce 
relatively little commotion in the political world. And for this 
assumption there were other and solid grounds. No Power was 
prepared to offer effective opposition. Turkey stood in need of the 
sympathy and support of all her neighbours. She was passing 
through a crisis which, momentous from the very outset, might at 
any moment prove fatal. Hence her statesmen were endeavouring 
above all things to steer clear of incidents that might lead to war. 
An armed conflict with any Power, even with Bulgaria, might be 
the rock on which the frail ship of State would be dashed to pieces. 
There was no army available for a campaign, there were no materials 
of war, no fleet, and, worse than all, no money. Thus the Ottoman 
Empire was immobilised, and Baron Aehrenthal knew it. The 
Porte might argue, bargain, protest, but could neither declare war 
nor provoke it. Bulgaria with her effective army had been drawn 
into the sphere of Austria’s influence by the enterprising Foreign 
Minister and had become one of her satellites. 


\ 
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RUSSIA WAS BOUND HAND AND FOOT. 


The power whose opposition to his policy Baron Aehrenthal might 
really dread was Russia. Her rvéZe, as protectress of the Slavs, had 
been recognised by Europe for generations. Russia, therefore, 
was Austria’s natural rival in time of peace and her adversary — 
designate whenever the near Eastern issues might have to be 
fought out. And here now was a question of life and death 
to the Slav cause in South-Eastern Europe. For the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina would effectiually bar Servia’s way to 
the sea, separate her from her kindred, and put her economically 
under the foot of her powerful Germanic neighbour. It was therefore 
a case of now or never. Consequently Russia was exposed to 
tremendous temptation. And extenuating circumstances might have 
been pleaded in her favour if she had stretched a point and forgotten 
her treaty obligations. Among Continental nations this would have 
been classified as a very venial sin. 

But, as a matter of fact, Russia was bound by secret stipulations, 
which were very explicit, solemn and definite. They dealt with the 
concrete question of the occupied provinces and with the contingency 
of their annexation by Austria-Hungary. And to the incorporation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina in the Hapsburg Monarchy the Tsar’s 
Government had given its assent in advance. About this there is not 
the slightest doubt. And because the fact was known to me I stated 
in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW of December last that Russia’s hands 
were tied, that she was caught in a trap, and that the success of 
Baron Aehrenthal’s move was assured. Still the Austrian Foreign 
Secretary, desirous of making assurance doubly sure, raised and 
discussed the question with M. Izvolsky at Buchlau last summer. 
What passed between the two statesmen has never been authorita- 
tively confided to the public. But we know that Baron Aehrenthal 
received the impression that Russia would not go to war for the 
sake of hindering the incorporation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
the Austrian Empire, and that that impression was so strong that 
he acted upon it unhesitatingly. 


HPA iDPAD HAND OOF THE 9PAS TS Tuy SH Boa y. 
ON RUSSIA. 


Russia’s attitude was determined in the first instance by past 
events, the effects of which could not be undone or modified, and then 
by the condition of her army and finances, and also by her treaty 
obligations. Since the close of the Japanese campaign the Russian 
army has awaited, and it still awaits, reorganisation. Scarcely any- 
thing has been done to raise its efficacy to the level of the German 
or Austrian forces. Even the lessons that other Powers have already 
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drawn from Russia’s bitter experience have not yet been taken 
to heart by the General Staff of St Petersburg. Financial 
considerations militated quite as strongly against an armed 
conflict as motives derived from the unpreparedness of the Russian 
troops. The country is only just emerging from an ordeal 
under which most other nations would have succumbed. The war, 
the strikes, and the risings throughout the country had shaken the 
groundwork of the financial fabric. Industry was stagnant; com- 
merce and trade were but slowly improving; the need of a foreign 
loan to pay off the short term loan of 1904 was imperious, and the 
low ebb of Russia’s credit might be gauged by the price of the 
Rente—77. The French syndicate, whch was carrying on negotia- 
tions with the Russian Finance Ministry, was driving a bargain as 
ruthlessly as Shylock. Had Russia allowed herself to be drawn from 
the council chamber to the field of battle by Servia or Montenegro, 
the Austrian heavy artillery would have swept the gold standard out 
of existence, and a crash would have resulted that would have shaken 
the whole financial world. The oe would not have been war so 
much as national suicide. 


RUSSIA ABANDONED HER ROLE IN THE 
NEAR 2 Atos 


Russia’s treaty obligations, however obnoxious to fervent patriots, 
undoubtedly make for peace, if not for goodwill, M. Izvolsky’s 
predecessors had already delivered the Slavs of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, bound hand and foot, to the Austrians. And the wine 
decanted by Prince Gortchakoff and his coadjutors, sour though it 
might taste, M. Izvolsky was forced to drink to the dregs. The 
stipulations by which Russia consented to forego her right to protect 
the Slavs of Bosnia and Herzegovina had never heen published. 
In Russia the general public, and even the heads of the Parliamentary 
and official world, were wholly unaware of their existence. And 
when M. Izvolsky, in his remarkable speech to the Duma, alluded 
vaguely to engagements which are still “to some extent” binding 
on Russia, a withering wind swept over the political field and damped 
the enthusiasm of the “ Neoslavs.” 

Forced to restrict her advocacy of the southern Slavs to the sphere 
of diplomacy, Russia found herself hampered in the council chamber 
quite as effectually as she would have been fettered in the battle- 
field. What attitude could she consistently take up? It was not 
open to her to protest against the annexation effected by Baron 
Aehrenthal, because she had deliberately assented to it in advance. 
To oppose it now as an encroachment on the liberties of her own 
protégés would have been to display an awkward obliviousness of 
her treaty obligations. And by way of refreshing her memory the 
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Austrian Foreign Office published an Azde-Memozre calculated to 
operate as a rude if timely reminder. At the time that Russia was 
zealously supporting Great Britain, France and Italy in their protest 
against Austria’s violation of a treaty, it would ill become her to 
commit the same offence herself. This, then, was the desperate 
plight in which M. Izvolsky, who has been severely and unjustly 
criticised, had found himself from the day on which Bosnia and 
Herzegovina were incorporated in the Dual Monarchy. 


RUSSIA’S ATTITUDE WAS HOBSON’S CHOICE. 


{ 
“Cornered” in this way, with no exit anywhere, M. Izvolsky struck 
out the only course possible. He jomed Sir Edward Grey 
and MM. Pichon and Tittoni in their protest against the technical 
violation of the Treaty of Berlin and of the London Declaration 
of 1871.* This simplified the issues. Consequently the merits of the 
case, in so far as it affects the Slavs of Bosnia and Herzegovina and 
their ex-protectress Russia, were zfso facto eliminated from the dis- 
cussion, and the matter thenceforth in dispute was only the formal 
violation by Austria-Hungary of her treaty obligations. The future 
Conference, therefore, will have to find some practical way of vindi- 
cating the sacredness of international treaties without wounding the 
susceptibilities of a Great Power, and without entering into the 
question of Austria’s relations to the two provinces, which now form 
an integral part of the Dual Monarchy. In other words, the cham- 
pions of the Slav cause are disqualified from appearing at the bar of 
the Great Powers. Austria locuta est causa finita est. And they 
have themselves alone to blame for what has happened. Russian 
dip)omacy—-not, indeed, the diplomacy of M. Izvolsky, whose unen- 
viable lot it is to reap the whirlwind because his predecessors sowed 
the wind—but the diplomacy of the ancient régzme, and the whole 
nation with it, has thus suffered a serious loss of prestige which 
Russia's genuine friends will sincerely deplore. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND TURKEY COME 
TOon LEB WES: 


Russia was destitute even of the consolation that Servia had.found 
—the hope that Turkey would try conclusions with Austria-Hungary 
in the field. For war is the one thing which the Tsardom must now 
avoid at almost all costs, and the spokesmen of the Russian Empire 
have laid stress enough upon the fact. But so long as the Porte 


* That declaration affirmed it to be an essential principle of the Law of Nations that 
no State could release itself from the engagements of a treaty unless with the 
consent of the other contracting Powers. 
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stood firm and declined the offers made by the Ambassador Palla- 
vicini, the belief might be held or the hope cherished by the Slavs 
that war was imminent and all would come right in the end. And 
they not only hugged that hope, but acted on it. Delegates were 
despatched from Belgrade and Cettinje to Constantinople to make 
overtures to Kiamil Pasha. Hasty projects were drafted by Servian 
politicians and seriously discussed by the Servian Press. Turkey 


- was implicitly and even expressly asked to pursue a policy of pure 


sentiment, and, what is more extraordinary, of Slav sentiment. She 
was to step into the place vacated by Russia, and under uncommonly 
adverse conditions to play the part of disinterested protectress of 
the Slavs, or rather of the Serbs, for Bulgaria was sidling up to 
the Austrian camp. This vé/e Kiamil Pasha politely declined to 
accept. That statesman’s aim was to assert a principle which Baron 
Aehrenthal had begun by repudiating, the principle of financial 
compensation. Turkey’s friends among the Powers had advised the 
Porte to relinquish the idea of undoing or modifying the accomplished 
fact, but to insist on having its illegality acknowledged. And this 
object could best be attained by demanding and receiving financial 
compensation. Now it was precisely for the purpose of obviating 
this demand that Baron Aehrenthal had ceded to Turkey the 
Sandjak of Novi-Bazar. Therefore Austria at first rejected the 
demand on the ground that the territory given back to Turkey 
constituted a sufficient indemnity. But to this contention the Porte 
demurred, continuing to regard the two provinces as still under the 
sway of the Sultan and to treat Bosnians who came to the Ottoman 
Empire as native subjects. Whether the boycott of Austrian goods 
by Turkey or advice given by Germany materially affected the final 
decision of the Austrian Foreign Minister, or simply a readiness 
to sacrifice something for the maintenance of peace was his motive, 
the important fact is that he at last gave up his contention and 
accepted the obnoxious principle of compensation, but insisted on 
its being applied most sparingly. The small sum of 472,500,000 
will be paid by Austria-Hungary to the Porte, not for the transfer 
of sovereign rights over the two provinces, but as an equivalent for 
Church property and other lands belonging to the Ottoman State.* 
That a promise should also be given to the effect that the Moslems 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina will be humanely dealt with is an unim- 
portant detail. The Moslems of the two provinces have never had 
anything to complain of in this respect. From the Austrian authori- 
ties they have always met with the utmost consideration. 


* There is a condition attached: the Porte must satisfactorily prove that the lands 
in qu stion ere the property of the State and not of the provinces. This proviso, 
how ever, was obvior sly ‘ntroduc d for the purpose of keeping up the fiction that 
the money is being paid, not for the transfer of sovereign rights but for the specific 
purpose «f paying an eqnivalent for property, the ownership of which does not pass 
together with the pol tics] rights. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF AUSTRIA’S CONCESSION. 


The terms offered by Baron Aehrenthal and assented to by 
Kiamil Pasha include other concessions which, without being value- 
less, do not weigh heavily in the balance. He undertakes, for 
instance, to raise no objection to an increase in Turkey's Customs 
tariff from 11 to 15 per cent. whenever this fiscal expedient is mooted, 
and to acquiesce in the creation of a State monopoly for certain 
articles of manufacture. The slender value of these promises, how- 
ever, may be accurately measured by the fact that they are of them- 
selves insufficient to enable the Ottoman Government to carry out — 
these schemes. The consent of other Powers is likewise necessary. 
Austria is also willing to abolish her post-offices, should the Porte 
desire this, in all places where no other foreign State has one, and 
she will forego her claim to special privileges over the Catholic 
population of Albania. All these concessions, in the last analysis, are 
little more than practical! consequences of the admission that Turkey 
is now a perfectly independent modern constitutional State. And 
in this capacity she will shortly be authorised to raise her Customs. 
tariff as high as she thinks fit, and to assume the exclusive right 
of selling this or that article of manufacture. 

Far more significant is the financial compensation offered. To 
begin with, it represents a departure on the part of Baron 
Aehrenthal from the position he took up immediately after the 
annexation. He then declared that the matter concerned only 
Austria-Hungary and the incorporated provinces, and that he could 
not entertain the demand for money. To have climbed down from 
this position and met Turkey half-way was a praiseworthy if not 
a heroic act. It testifies to Austria’s desire to contribute to the cause 
of peace. If she had wanted to provoke a war, as so many publicists 
professed to believe, that was her opportunity. She should have 
persisted in her refusal to pay money in any shape or form. Instead 
of this, however, she gave way to Turkey, and, what is more, she 
would have given way long before had it not been for the difficulty 
and delay involved in the necessity of first winning over the Hun- 
garian Government. That is so much to her credit. 

To Turkey, too, the money payment meant much. Not the 
amount, which is small, but the principle, which is momentous. What 
it implies is that henceforth the Ottoman nation cannot be 
“vivisected ” as in the past, even by a Great Power, with impunity ; 
that its rights, however antiquated they may seem, must be respected. 
And Austria-Hungary has reluctantly consented to serve as the first 
object lesson. The Hapsburg Monarchy converted rights of occu- 
pation and administration, which were unlimited in time but termin- 
able in theory, into rights of absolute\ ownership. That being a 
violation of the rights of Turkey, who was the suzerain, Austria has 
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had to expiate her offence. It is a precedent for Bulgaria, a warning 
to Greece, and a diplomatic victory scored by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment. This, too, is the only point at which Baron Aehrenthal 
was forced to recede on a matter of principle. 

The Austro-Turkish Agreement was warmly greeted, and the 
statesmanlike attitude of Kiamil Pasha was loudly approved by all 
friends of peace and by all Turkey’s well-wishers. For it lessens 
the likelihood of bloodshed and virtually removes the imminent 
danger of a conflict among the Great Powers. It also reduces to 
very simple terms the task of the future Conference. The formal 
infringement of the London Protocol of January 17th, 1871, and 
of the Treaty of Berlin, will, of course, be dealt with, but Austria’s 
original contention that she will not brook the discussion of the 
annexation nor of her relations’to the population of the two provinces 
will be respected by Europe. For Turkey, the plaintiff, has com- 
pounded her claim, and congruously with the axiom that a party 
that consents to an act is not legally aggrieved by 1t—vwolentz non 


fit injuria—there will be no case to go before the court except the 
technical issue. 


AUSTRIA'S “HORN IS EXAILFED: 


Baron Aehrenthal’s success then is practically complete. One 
can now see that his appreciation of the international situation was 
the result of broad and on the whole accurate survey. His adjust- 
ment of means to ends was effective. As for the results, they are 
likely to reach further and to work more momentous changes in the 
political world than is now generally realised. For the struggle in 
which Austria has come out victorious was racial as well as political. 
Slav was pitted against German, and the conditions of the combat 
were superlatively adverse to the former. Servia’s hope of obtain- 
ing an outlet on the sea is blasted. Her dream of becoming the 
nucleus of a great Servian kingdom, into which Dalmatia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Croatia would enter as provinces, has been harshly 
dispelled, and so utterly miserable is the fate in store for her—to be 
ever at the mercy of a great Power that looks upon the Serbs as an 
inferior people and upon the Slavs as mere “ethnic manure”—that 
some of her leaders have proposed national suicide as a preferable 
alternative. Russia, too, the head of the Slav family, has been 
brought low. She has been ousted from the Balkan Peninsula 
without the shedding of a drop of blood and at the cost of a trifling 
sum. Constantinople, which more than once might have been hers, 
has definitively slipped from her grasp. Her prestige among her 
kindred has faded into nothing. Prince Ferdinand humiliates the 
Tsar’s representative at Sofia and sneers at the barbarians ‘of the 
north. The Serbs anathematize Russian diplomacy at meetings in 
Belgrade. 
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THE LESSER TSAR STANDS UPON HIS DIGNITY. 


A comic intermezzo was unexpectedly interpolated between the 
acts of this international tragedy by the Lesser Tsar. Ferdinand 
is anxious to enjoy the advantages of “splendid isolation,” but he 
kicks against the drawbacks. When asked to make common 
cause with the other Slav States of the Peninsula, and when taunted 
with offering himself as a tool of Austria-Hungary, the self-made 
monarch replied through his Ministers that Bulgaria is minded to 
stand alone in future and to be drawn within the orbit of no great 
Power. However this may be, he brought a smile to many a 
diplomatic face by the pompous note which his Government 
presented to the representatives of the Powers shortly before 
Christmas. 

This Bulgarian Note contained a general indictment of Turkey, 
and wound up by affirming in diplomatic phraseology that that 
so-called regenerate but really vicious State was intimidating the 
Bulgarian people with its formidable armaments and preparations 
for war, so that Ferdinand and his subjects went in fear of their 
lives. Unless the Powers interfered, the Government of the monarch 
whose titles are in pawn could not say what tremendous conse- 
quences might not ensue. To this note the Powers considerately 
withheld a reply. Austria-Hungary did indeed bestir herself on 
behalf of her angry protégé, and proposed to the Governments of 
Russia, Great Britain and other Powers that joint representations 
should be made to Turkey. But the suggestion was negatived. Then 
Bulgaria rattled her sword in its scabbard, muttering threats the 
while—this time informal newspaper threats—that she would allow 
the Powers a fortnight to reflect, and if they took no steps before 
then she would proceed to mobilise. Despite her efficient army and 
thriving people, Bulgaria in this attitude reminds one of a sheep in 
apassion. But before the term fixed had expired Austria-Hungary had 
come to terms with Turkey, and Bulgaria made haste to do likewise. 

Negotiations between Bulgaria and the Porte are still going on. 
The dispute turns solely on the question of money. The Porte 
demands a higher indemnity than Bulgaria is willing to pay. It is 
fair to add that there is some ground for the contention put forward 
by MM. Paprikoff and Liapcheff, that she is not only unwilling but 
unable. The argument they adduce is briefly this: Bulgaria’s offer 
to Turkey of 82,000,000 frs. (43,280,000) would bring up her debt 
to nearly 800,000,000 frs. (432,000,000), which is said to be the 
maximum financial burden she can bear. Her annual estimates four 
years ago were about 98,000,000 frs., whereas those of the coming 
year have swollen to 155,000,000 frs., owing almost exclusively to 
war preparations during that brief period. As Turkey’s case is not 
less ‘plausible, the, parties will probably split the difference and 
become friends, 
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WILL. SERVIA FIGHT? 


In this way up to the present moment in the Austrian alembic 
all the great obstacles have been melted down, leaving a small one_ 
as residue—Servia. Tha position of this little State is doleful. Like 
China during the Russo-Japanese war, she is not a party to the 
quarrel that has been going on among the Powers, and yet she is 
more aggrieved than any of the principals. It is at bottom the 
future of the Servian race that is at stake. But Servia proper is 
unable to strike an effective blow for her vital interests. She finds 
it also impossible to move powerful friends to champion her cause. 
She lacks everything that a belligerent should possess—arms, 
ammunition, well-trained soldiers, fortresses, money, and even the 
certitude that such funds as she has will be properly expended. 
At a secret sitting of the Skupshtina on 30th December the appalling 
truth was bared with a degree of brutal frankness that dismayed 
the deputies and ruined the War Minister. General Stepanovitch 
was obliged to acknowledge that, despite the generous credit voted 
for the army, Servia was as far from being ready as she had been six 
months before. Some of the deputies alleged, and it is said proved, 
that part of the money was misappropriated. A storm of indigna- 
tion was let loose in the House, and among other effects it swept 
General Stepanovitch from the War Ministry. 

But the bellicose advisers of the Servian nation were not abashed. 
They manfully stood their ground. “Let us go to war,” they said. 
“No matter how well prepared we might be, we are bound to be 
“beaten in the end. In our present destitute condition the end will 
“be more speedy and less sanguinary. The upshot may be the 
“annexation of our country to Austria-Hungary, and this would 
“involve a much less dismal destiny than that which will otherwise 
“await us. Then we should be together with the Serbs of Bosnia 
“and Herzegovina, of Dalmatia, of Croatia; and our presence in the 
“Dual Monarchy might contribute to weigh down the scales in favour 
“of the Slav element there, enable us to convert a German victory 
“ito a lasting defeat, and turn the tables on our enemies.” Others 
who approve the end aimed at by the advocates of this plan would 
attain it in a different way. They would eschew violence and pro- 
ceed by petition, A fledbiscite would transfer the rights of the 
nation to the Emperor Franz Josef. But only the few take long 
views in politics. The many resemble inarticulate creatures, who are 
moved ‘by concrete things which they see and hear but have no 
sense for the abstract, no memory for the distant. And they are 
boiling with indignation against Austria-Hungary, eager, impatient 
to risk their lives in making a stand for the Servian cause. They 
will probably have their desire fulfilled if M. Pashitch forms a 
Cabinet. Dr. Milovanovitch’s position is shaken. He is bound to 
resign very shortly, and then, unless the King is very firm, M. Pashitch 
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has a good chance of receiving whatever portfolio he pre- 
fers, probably that of foreign affairs. But even if this contingency 
should come to pass, “war” between Servia and Austria~-Hungary 
would not yet be certain; the probabilities in its favour might then 
be put down as about 89 to II. 


THE (NEW JRUSSIAN, -LOAN. 


Peace depends, therefore, upon the good or bad behaviour of 
Servia. If she kicks against the pricks Belgrade will soon be occu- 
pied by Austrian troops and Europe will suffer from an acute 
nervous attack. But the most pessimistic politician, if only he be 
conversant with international politics, must know that even if Servia 
and Montenegro run amok they will not succeed in dragging the 
great Powers into a quarrel. The Russian foreign loan, the con- 
tract for which was signed in Paris on the 13th January, is an addi- 
tional pledge of peace. So long as the war cloud was black and 
threatening, or seemed to the timorous money-lenders to be so, 
negotiations dragged on. It was not until the danger had dis- 
appeared that the transaction was completed. The conjuncture was 
decidedly unfavourable to Russia. The bankers’ syndicate took the 
fullest advantage of it, and pressed the would-be borrower hard. 
The Russian Finance Minister, who seems to have made the best 
possible bargain under the circumstances, fixed on a four and a half 
per cent. loan for 1,400,000,000 francs nominal. The bankers’ com- 
mission stipulated was 334, the price of issue 8914. This price was 
arrived at by taking the present mean market value of the con- 
solidated Russian loans, the five per cent. being 99% while the 
four per cent. is about 84. That yields a mean price of 91, and it | 
was assumed that the new loan, being issued at 8914, would offer a 
sufficient margin of profit to serve as an inducement to intending 
investors. 

The Finance Minister after some hesitation accepted it, because 
he felt obliged to repay on the ist May next the 300 million 
roubles which he borrowed in 1904 for war purposes. This floating 
debt had to be consolidated, and there was no time to lose. 
Neither was there any other money-lending market to which he 
could have recourse. Since 1901 the great Jewish firms of Europe 
have held aloof from Russian loans. Their maxim is, “no Jewish 
“emancipation, no Jewish money.” And their tactics inflict a serious 
money loss on the Tsardom. But Russians are willing to pay for 
their convictions, and they have in consequence to make the best 
of the conditions offered by a body of men who now virtually enjoy 
a monopoly. But whatever comments the four and a half per cent. 
loan may provoke among financists, it will impress politicians as 
a new guarantee against a European war. 
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THE EUROPEAN CONFERENCE. 


The negotiations between Russia and Austria-Hungary respecting 
the international Conference have come to an end for the time being. 
The interval was filled up with the efforts of Austria to come to 
terms with Turkey and Bulgaria. Each party gave proof of a spirit of 
compromise, and each one, quitting the standpoint which it had 
occupied at the outset, advanced to meet the other. The agree- 
ment to which they finally came turns only upon a question of pro- 
cedure. But none the less, the circumstance that they came to an 
understanding ts of the highest moment. Russia’s proposal, and 
doubtless that of Great Britain, France and Italy, was to confine 
the preliminary exchange of views among the Powers to the work 
of drawing up the programme of the Conference. The questions 
were not to be discussed on their merits until the delegates had 
assembled and the tribunal was constituted, and then every point 
that was germane to the annexation, and foremost among them the 
annexation itself, was to be thoroughly threshed out. There was 
to be no limitation, no reserve. That was M. Izvolsky’s view. 
Baron Aehrenthal, on the other hand, maintained that the 
accomplished fact was to be accepted as unalterable, that the 
annexation and the relations of Austria-Hungary to the two pro- 
vinces must not be debated, and that the work of the Conference 
must be restricted to the abrogation of the 25th clause of the Treaty 
of Berlin. This procedure would have turned the international 
Conference into an Austria-Hungary registry office, which should 
repeal that section of the treaty which Austria-Hungary was no 
longer willing to respect. But why, one might pertinently ask, 
make or legalise treaties if they may be set aside in this lordly way? 
Had not Austria herself signed the protocol of January, 1871, 
expressly denying her right and that of any one Power to dispense 
itself from the stipulations of a treaty without the consent of all 
the other parties to it? 

After a period of discussion, which might have been greatly 
shortened without detriment to anyone, Baron Aehrenthal gave way. 
But the discussion must not, he added, take place at the 
Conference. It must be carried on before the delegates assemble, 
and in writing, whereby the annexation itself must not be 
challenged as though it were lable to be revoked. In this 
proposal the Minister of Russia acquiesced, could not but 
acquiesce. She would have been isolated had she demurred. For 
the other Powers were concerned mainly about the infraction of the 
Treaty of Berlin, and hardly at all about the theoretical change in 
Austria’s relations to the incorporated provinces. Therefore they 
possessed no cogent grounds for challenging the annexation. And 
Russia, who had very strong reasons for raising the question, was 
hindered by the terms of the old secret stipulations between herself 
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and Austria-Hungary, in which she had assented to the annexation 
in advance. M. Izvolsky consequently had no choice but to accept 
the modified proposal of Baron Aehrenthal, which possessed the 
merit of removing one possible danger to peace. 

The scope even of this preliminary exchange of views among 
the Cabinets of the great Powers has been considerably narrowed 
down by the Austro-Turkish compromise. The deliberate infringe- 
~ment of a treaty by one of its signatories 1s no doubt a serious 
misdemeanour. Underlying it is a principle which, if logically 
applied, would undermine the community of nations. Therefore it 
is only right that Europe should mark its disapproval of Austria’s 
actions with reasonable emphasis. But the issue is so plain that it 
can be set forth briefly and effectively ion provoking contra- 
diction or comment. 

Among the matters which will be kept out of the programme of 
the Conference are the international status of Crete and the opening 
of the Dardanelles to foreign warships. The population of the 
island over which King Minos once ruled are in a curious position. 
By international law they owe allegiance to Abdul Hamid, while in 
virtue of their own declaration they are subjects of King George 
of Greece. Yet King George’s Government, overawed by the 
Powers, wisely declined to take possession of the island, which is 
still occupied by international troops. In Constantinople there is 
a strong and growing feeling that the annexation of Crete to Greece 
must be prevented at all costs, and there are some grounds for 
believing that means will be devised to maintain the union of the 
island with the Ottoman Empire. It is a noteworthy symptom of 
the rapid growth of patriotism in Turkey that an open-air meeting 
of many thousands of citizens of all classes was lately held in a 
public square to protest against the annexation of Crete to Greece, 
and that resolutions were passed of the heroic character which is 
usual in such cases. 


THE “CRIAIS JOR “REGENERATE “TURKEY. 


In December the Turkish Parliament was opened, the Sultan’s 
speech from the throne was read, Ahmed Riza was chosen Speaker, 
and no untoward incident has happened during the ceremonies or 
since to mar the favourable impression created by the young Turkish 
movement from the outset. Doubtless the Ottoman nation has not 
yet emerged from its ordeals. But to have steered clear of foreign 
dangers which threatened on all sides is a feat to be proud of. The 
perils that have still to be warded off are perhaps more vague and 
insidious, but not less formidable. One of their sources is discord 
among the nationalities. The condition of Macedonia, for instance, is 
unsatisfactory. Since the Constitution was promulgated, arms in large 
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quantities have been imported into the three provinces and distri- 
buted among the Christian population there. Serbs, Greeks and 
Kutzovalakhs are well supplied with weapons. The Bulgarian 
bands never gave up theirs, and it is only now that the Moslems are 
about to be provided with rifles and revolvers. Bands are said to 
be organised and ready for action, and troubles are predicted similar 
to those which contributed to work the destruction of the old 
Hamidian régime. But against a demoralising and meaningless 
warfare of this nature the new State will doubtless know how to 
protect itself. , 


GOODWILL AMONG EX-ENEMIES. 


Meanwhile a praiseworthy movement is afoot throughout the 
Empire to bring into closer contact the men of all the various races, 
_ tongues and creeds who compose the nation, to make them better 
acquainted with each other, to find some common ground on which 
they can meet, co-operate and fraternise, and thus gradually to fuse 
the ethnic fragments in one politically homogeneous whole. This is 
a task worthy of a generous ambition. One can now see the various 
groups at work in Stamboul, where the inspirers of the Cabinet, who 
formerly superintended the business of the State from their retreat 
at Salonica, have at last settled down. The Kurdish Club, for 
instance, aims at reconciling Kurds and Armenians, and endeavours 
to found new schools, cultivate the Kurdish language and literature, 
and put pressure on the central Government. Among the members 
of this association is the Hammal-Bashi, or chief of the porters of 
Constantinople, whose carrying powers are marvellous, and most of 
whom come from Kurdistan. The Hammal-Bashi is one of the 
principal organisers of the boycott of Austrian goods, and in this 
capacity he has been more than once received at the Sublime Porte 
with marked respect, and has been occasionally consulted in matters 
of a semi-political nature. 


POLITICAL \ PARTIES IN “DHE Od TOMAN “EMPIRE, 


The Albanians have a club to themselves, and one of the most 
sagacious politicians in Turkey—Ismail Kemal Bey, the member 
for Vallona—to advise them. Their immediate aims are national: 
the cultivation of their language, the spread of culture among their 
kindred, and combined action whenever their interests call for 
special furtherance. But they do not push national aims to the 
point of separatism. Very far from that. There is perhaps no 
other race in the whole Empire which sets such-store by union with 
the Turks as the Albanians. Yet they never had fair play before 
now. Down to the day of the revolution their language was looked 
upon by the authorities with suspicion and contempt. Those who 
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ventured to write it were persecuted. But few were tempted to 
commit the offence, because there was but one grammar of the 
‘ language, and that was on the index of prohibited books, and there 
was not even a uniform alphabet. The political revolution has 
brought a cultural revolution in its train. Albanian peasants, 
workmen and shepherds are now learning the written language, 
which appears sometimes in Arabic, sometimes in Latin letters. 

The Arab group of politicians bids fair to acquire an extensive 
influence over the affairs of the Empire. It is numerous, resourceful, 
experienced and educated. The most prominent member is the 
Deputy for Bassorah, El-Moyed, who, although formerly hand in 
glove with the wirepullers of the ancient régime, kept his reputation — 
unsullied. Between Arabs and Turks there are many marked 
differences, and the Ottoman-Arab Club is seemingly resolved to 
accentuate them. For the Arabs are rightly proud of their culture, 
and they intend to preserve it. Consequently the efforts of the 
Turks to have Osmanli spoken in leu of Arabic are doomed to 
failure. Already the new club has ventilated certain grievances of 
its cents. The distribution of posts of dignity and trust has not, 
it urges, been made on any principle worthy of general approval. 
Thus no place of responsibility is occupied to-day by officials of 
Arab nationality, whereas under the old régzme Arab influence was 
paramount everywhere. Those members of the Arab party whom 
I met at Constantinople informed me that however much the two 
Moslem races might differ in matters of detail, such as the appoint- 
ment of governors, ambassadors and provincial administrators, the 
Arabs would not risk their own well-being and that of the nation 
by striving for separatism. That expression of opinion may, of 
course, be unduly optimistic. Certainly it dovetails badly with what 
we know of the constant relations between Turk and Arab in 
Arabistan under Hamidian rule. But as an indication of the present 
frame of mind of the Arab element, and as a symptom of the future 
policy of the party it is worth recording, 

The Liberal Union is the name of a Turkish political association 
which has inscribed religious tolerance, ethnic brotherhood and 
political unity on its banner, and counts among its friends or 
members statesmen and politicians of great intellectual attainments 
or commanding authority. To this category belong the venerable 
Premier, Kiamil Pasha, whom it was my privilege to know in the 
days when he was a suspect whose every movement was watched, 
recorded and reported, and on whose head at any moment the 
Damocles’ sword might fall. The press organ of this party is the 
most widely-read press organ in Constantinople, whose political 
credo, liberal and catholic in the true sense of these terms, is based 
on a generous conception of liberty, progress and political morality. 

But the most influential of all the political groups, Turkish or other, 
that are now vying with each other for command of the ship of 
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State is that which is known as the Club of Union and Progress. 
Its programme is indicated by its name. Foreigners regard this 
association as the fountain of political power, and they pilgrimage 
to its headquarters with a sentiment of devout admiration. Its 
leaders were for a long time absentees. Even now that they have 
moved from Salonika to Constantinople they continue to shrink from 
the glare of publicity. I experienced great difficulty in getting into 
touch with the unseen wirepullers who kept the State machinery 
going until Parliament assembled. At first I ascribed my failure to 
the circumstance that I was a foreigner. But I soon discovered that 
Moslems and Turkish subjects, nay, heroic martyrs to the cause of 
Young Turkey, had a similar experience to mine. Ismail Kemal, 
for instance, who had for twelve years suffered for his liberal con- 
victions and patriotic courage, endeavoured on his return from 
banishment to meet the heads of the Young Turkish party in order 
to discuss the situation with them. But even to him, as to so many 
others, they remained invisible. He is now a candidate for the post 
of Minister of Foreign Affairs, which will, it is announced, be shortly 
vacated by Tewfk Pasha. 


OTTOMAN HOME RULERS. 


Pressure from without, felt in the form of danger to the newly- 
born State, has hitherto held all the various elements of the Empire 
well together. But now that weight will soon be withdrawn, and 
when the Legislature has warmed to its work and public attention 
has been drawn to the grievances, the needs and the strivings— 
sometimes conflicting—of the peoples and provinces of the realm, 
whatever centrifugal forces are latent will doubtless become 
manifest. Whether the political group of the Autonomists, who 
together with Prince Sabah Eddin seceded from the Young Turkish 
party, and are characterised by strong centrifugal tendencies, will 
unwittingly drift towards separatism, time alone can tell. It is 
certain that the tenets held by the Prince and his political friends 
have aroused not only legitimate opposition but extreme bitterness 
among the Young Turks. They maintain that the home rule 
principle involves enmity between Christians and Moslems in the 
first instance and separatism in the end. The home rulers, on the 
other hand, assert that they are the real Liberals, and that the 
Liberalism of the Young Turks is little better than a phrase. And 
in proof of their accusation they allege that the ruling party con- 
ducted the electoral campaign mainly with a view to the return 
of the largest possible number of Moslem deputies and the smallest 
contingent of Christians. To an onlooker conscious of no bias 
either way it seems that even if the fact adduced against the Young 
Turks were true, as I believe it is, it would prove nothing against 
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their honesty or the sincerity of their Liberalism. It was not only 
‘the mght, one may argue, but the duty of those who inaugurated 
the revolution to take effectual means to complete it. And this 
they could best accomplish by keeping the chief control of the 
legislative machinery during the early as of constitutional 
government in their own hands. 

Among the first Bills that will be laid before the Parliament 
there is one which aims at modifying the Constitution. The Senate, 
whose members are now appointed by the Sultan, are in future to 
be elected by the people. The War Ministry, too, is standing 
sponsor for quite a number of Bills, the object of which is to provide 
the nation with effective land forces. For Turkey must take part in 
the ruinous competition for military efficiency. A national militia 
will be created. Military service will be made obligatory on males of 
all creeds and nationalities, and the rules respecting promotion will 


be re-cast on the principle that merit shall be the sole ground of 
advance. 
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But the vital nerve of all reform—military, social and political—is 
money, and unhappily regenerate Turkey suffers from a dearth of 
it. For this reason the Finance Minister is for the moment the 
most important member of the Cabinet and the hope of the nation. 
But he has a hard task before him. The estimates for the coming 
year will probably show a deficit of from one to two million Turkish 
pounds, even if the Government should increase the Customs 
duties on imports and create a few monopolies, as.it is prepared 
to do the moment Turkey's commercial independence has been 
acknowledged by the Powers. The growth of the external and 
the floating debts during the past twenty-two years is enormous, and 
the consequent difficulty of making both ends meet is enough to 
intimidate even an Ottoman Necker. The elements of this pressing 
problem may be studied by those who are interested in Turkish 
affairs in the Special Report on the Ottoman Public Debt, written 
by Sir Adam Block, President of the Council of Administration, who 
1S probably the most competent authority on this and kindred 
subjects in the Empire. Sir Adam writes:—“ Were it possible to 
“concede to Turkey its commercial independence, the financial 
“situation would immediately assume a different aspect. Turkey is 
“to-day debarred from raising its tariffs, and is thus precluded from 
“enjoying the right accorded to all independent States of increasing 
“its revenues in direct taxation.” Commercial independence is one 
f the most urgent needs of the new State. 

But in no case can the Budget be balanced until the amount of 
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the Floating Debt has been ascertained. As yet this is an unknown 
sum, so unknown, indeed, that experts compute it variously at from 
12 to 18 million Turkish pounds. But whatever the total, it may be 
reduced very considerably. Much of it is of old date and is now in 
the hands of usurers. A practical proposal has already been 
made to the Government to find out who the present creditors are, 
whether they are Ottoman or foreign subjects, and whether they 
acquired their claims by purchase from the original creditors of the 
State or are themselves the original creditors. In the case of native 
money-changers who have bought over old debts from needy 
officers at one-fourth of the face value, or even less, the authorities 
will use one set of weights and measures, and in the case of the 
officers themselves jr of foreign subjects another. A compre- 
hensive scheme, of which these measures form: but one feature, has 
already been accepted by the Government, and is being carried out 
in the hope that Parliament will approve it post factum. All holders 
of bills and money orders which the old végzme failed to honour 
must have declared before the end of January what sum is due to 
them, by whom, since when, and for what services. After the 
31st January no further notifications will be accepted. All the sums 
entered down to that date will be added up, the total amount 
announced, and the floating debt consolidated. This done, the 
Finance Minister may hope to negotiate a foreign loan on terms 
which no syndicate would accord so long as the amount of the 
floating debt remains uncertain. To contemporary Turkey money 
would seem to be the one thing feo a: That found, most other 
things will be superadded. 


Ee [SDIELON: 


MINISTERS AND THEIR CRITICS. 


GOVERNMENT that does not know when to die, does not 
know how to live. Have His Majesty’s present Ministers 
reached and passed this critical moment, and been found wanting 
in the knowledge? That they have is naturally the opinion of their 
political opponents, who taunt them, as members of the Tite Barnacle 
clan, with having adopted a policy of “place at any price.” The 
taunt is too familiar to make any great impression. Each Govern- 
ment in turn, so soon as it has lost some by-elections, is told by 
the ether side that, having been found out, its duty is to go out. 
As a period of about two years seems that after which the balancing 
elector begins to swing the pendulum, we should on this showing 
come to biennial Parliaments. A biennial term would be as 
obviously too short as a septennial is too long, and each party in 
turn proves its good sense in action, if also its insincerity in criticism, 
by declining to practise in office what it has preached in opposition. 
The taunt of “place at any price” may, then, be dismissed, so far 
as it proceeds merely on the common ground of party criticism. 
In the present case, however, there are special circumstances in the 
Government’s own declarations which prima facie give colour to the 
charge. Some Munisterialists, impressed by these circumstances, 
concur with political foes in making the charge, which, indeed, they 
press with a vituperative relish peculiar to the candid friend. If 
the Prime Minister does not know when to die he will, we are told, 
speedily be taught by the kicks of his own supporters. Among other 
Ministerialists, though they do not propose to join the kicking party, 
there is nevertheless some searching of heart, some bewilderment of 
judgment. They want to know exactly “where we are” with the 
campaign against the House of Lords, and this they find it difficult 
to make out. The position of the Government in relation to such 
criticisms deserves, therefore, careful examination, especially in view 
of the very recent debate in the House of Commons. 
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The difficulty which many Liberals feel can be stated very shortly. 
In December the Prime Minister “ invited the Liberal party to treat 
“the veto of the House of Lords as the dominating issue in politics.” 
In February he seemed to have declined his own invitation. The 
“dominating issue” does not dominate the King’s Speech ; it is not 
so much as mentioned; its name is never heard. This contrast 
between December and February, seemingly so sharp and decisive, 
naturally gives a handle to scoffers on the other side, and causes 
some puzzlement among the Government's own friends. It may be 
unreasonable at once to heave half a brick at the head of Ministers ; 
it is not unnatural that a bewildered Ministerialist should scratch 
his own. 

I cannot think that the explanation which Ministers generally offer 
is in itself adequate to resolve the puzzle. We are to make the veto 
of the House of Lords the dominating issue; but it cannot now be 
allowed to dominate, we are next told, because to do so would be 
to admit the claim of the House of Lords to dictate a dissolution 
This reasoning seems to land us in an zmpasse. How can the issue 
of the veto’ of the Lords ever be made to dominate the situation 
except by dissolving Parliament upon it? And whenever that is 
done it will be the House of Lords which, by its treatment of the 
House of Commons, has dictated the dissolution. The only way of 
defeating the “dictation” is never to enforce the “domination”— 
which is absurd. Ministers are perfectly right in saying that they 
will choose their own time for a dissolution; but the explanation 
that the time will be always to-morrow and never to-day, in order 
to circumvent the dictation of the Lords, is not, thus baldly stated, 
convincing. 

The real explanation is to be found, I submit, in two propositions, 
which I proceed to state forthwith. The propositions, when duly 
considered, are well-nigh indisputable; but they are often ignored 
or implicitly denied. They are these ;— 

(1) The Liberal party can best hope to deal effectually with the 
veto of the House of Lords at the beginning of a Liberal Parliament. 

(2) The process will in all probability involve two General 
Elections, taken expressly on that issue. 

The second proposition must be obvious to all who appreciate the 
determined opposition which the House of Lords, and the forces 
which stand behind it, will offer to any really effectual reform in the 
relation between the two Houses—whether that reform be proposed 
on the lines of the Campbell-Bannerman plan, or on those of a radical 
change in the constitution of the Upper House, combined with the 
referendum. It is a vain delusion that the walls will fall down flat 
at the first blowing of popular trumpets. Ministers have often 
warned us that the assault must be prolonged, but the meaning 
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of this fact is hardly enough realised. Some remarks made by the 
Atterney-General in a recent address to his constituents may usefully 


be recalled ae 


“It was possible”—probable, as I think—‘‘that a second 
election would be involved close upon the heels of the first. If 
public opinion could not retain its steadfastness through the few 
days that would intervene between those two elections, then the 
Lords would have won, not indeed for ever, but for our time. 
If, however, and this, he thought, was the almost certain alter- 
native, the people resented the reflection cast on their judgment 
by an immediate dissolution of a newly-elected Parliament and 
repeated their verdict, then the Lords would have lost finally 
and fatally.’’ , 


That is the stern struggle, the hard test, to which the resolve to 
make the veto of the House of Lords the dominating issue requires 
the Liberal party to brace itself. He who wills the end must will 
the appropriate means. Neither Ministers nor most of their sup- 
porters have, I think, adequately faced the situation in the past. 
The favourable moment in the past was (as implied in my first 
proposition) at the beginning of the present Parliament. As time 
goes on some inevitable reaction sets in against the party in power. 
Also, the issues begin to be inextricably mixed. Suppose the 
Government were to dissolve Parliament to-morrow: who could say 
with any certainty, whatever the result of the election were to be, 
that this issue or that had dominated it?. The chances of victory 
are best, and the clearness of the issue can only be assured, by 


tackling the veto of the House of Lords at the beginning of a Liberal. 


Parliament. The psychological moment for pressing the Campbell- 
Bannerman resolutions was after the rejection of the first Education 
Bill. An appeal to the country forthwith, when the Ministerial 
following in the constituencies was still intact, offered a great oppor- 
tunity for bringing the dominating issue to a successful result. If 
a mistake was committed in letting the opportunity slip, the 
Ministerial rank-and-file, in and out of Parliament, were responsible 
for it at least as much as Ministers themselves. It is said that 
influential voices were raised within the Cabinet in favour of an 
immediate appeal to the country. There were persons of no import- 
ance outside who held the same view, but they found it difficult 
even to obtain means of getting a hearing. The current of opinion 
in the Liberal party ran decisively in the other direction. When 
Mr. Balfour resolved to wreck the Birrell Bill, anxious friends went 
to him, it is said, in order to point out the risks he was running ; 
for that if the Government appealed to the country against him 
the result would in all probability be defeat both for the Church 
and for the House of Lords. Mr. Balfour smiled away their fears ; 
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the Government could not, if they would, and probably would not 
if they could, subject their supporters to the strain of a second 
election. His calculation was perfectly correct, and it is easy to 
understand the forces and factors upon which it was based. After 
long wandering in the wilderness the assured sweets of office are 
dear. And this, not in the sense, to which cynics confine it, of 
material loaves and fishes, but for the fruition of a laborious career, 
the opportunities of power and usefulness, which come with the 
transference from one front bench to the other. Similarly, in the 
case of the rank-and-file, it is pleasant to those who have been for 
so many years the under-dog in politics to know that the positions 
are reversed for a good, safe spell. The great cost and trouble of 
elections are not lightly to be undertaken twice in two years, or 
less. The power to introduce administrative reforms is precious, 
and a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. Those who were 
specially interested in particular measures were eager to see them 
pushed forward at once. The House of Lords, it is true, had 
mangled the Education Bill; but other ways of tackling that question 
seemed possible,* and it was, after all, not yet proved how far the 
Lords would dare in other directions. The decision to hold on in 
1906 was intelligible, defensible, and, in the circumstances, not 
unreasonable ; but if the same temper prevailed in the next Liberal 
Parliament the dominating issue would be as far off any domination 
as ever. 

Having decided to let the more favourable opportunity pass, 
Ministers are ‘wise to reject all less favourable opportunities, and 
to bide their time. It is true that this course exposes them, in view 

of their declarations against the House of Lords, to such taunts as 
have already been indicated. It also involves them in a certain 
dialectical difficulty. This has often been exhibited in the Press, and 
it was embodied in the amendment to the Address put down by 
Mr. Goulding. Mr. Asquith some years ago “expressed his deli- 
“berate opinion that it was nothing more nor less than ploughing 
“the sands to have a Liberal House of Commons attempting to do 
“Liberal work so long as they confided to a non-representative and 
“irresponsible body the powers which the House of Lords at present 
“possessed.” It is part of the Government’s case that this intolerable 
state of things is now acute. On the other hand, Ministers point, 
and justly, to the great Liberal works which they have accomplished, 


* This, I find on looking back, was the advice given by some of those who are 
now loudest in blaming the Government for not knowing when to die. Of course, they 
have a certain defence against inconsistency. The alternative measures, they can 
say, have not in fact been made effectual; and the cup has subsequently been more 
abundantly filled. But,in connection with mv general argument, it seems worth 
noting that some of those who are angry with the Government for not dissolving at 
a less favourable moment now, were not prepared to insist upon a dissolution at the 
more favourable moment then. 
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and to those which they still intend to carry out before they appeal 
to the country. If they can do nothing, why do they continue to 
plough the sands? If their furrows are fruitful, why do they say 
that the House of Lords reduces them to impotence? This is a 
dilemma with which Ministers are confronted by their critics. It 
would be convincing if everything had to be either black or white. 
But many things, especially in the atmosphere (political as well as 
physical) of this country, are grey. With the Small Holdings Act, 
the Old Age Pensions Act, the Children’s Charter and the Miners’ 
Eight Hours Act in evidence, it is absurd to say that this Liberal 
Government has only ploughed the sands even in the legislative 
sphere. With the wrecks of Education Bills, of Scottish Land Bills, 


of the Plural Voting Bill, and of the Licensing Bill bestrewing the 


ground, it would be equally futile to deny that the House of Lords 
is a disastrous obstacle to Liberal legislation. The answer to the 
dilemma, which says that if either of two propositions is true the 
other must be false, is that each proposition, as stated by the 
dilemma-makers, is partly true and partly false. 

This is the answer, in logic, to the suggestion that the Government 
cannot consistently invite people to “treat the veto of the House of 
“Lords as the dominating issue in politics” and yet proceed for 
a while with other business. The case, in expediency and in obliga- 
tion, for this course is very strong. There are two reasons why the 
Government are bound to go on, and why such continuance gives 
the best chance of success when the time comes for an appeal to 
the country. The first is the obvious necessity imposed upon 
Ministers to show how the increased expenditure required by the 
Navy and by social reform can be financed on Free Trade lines. 
To avoid this issue would be to shirk an obligation. The Tariff 
Reformers are ready with their plan, not indeed in detail, which they 
sedulously avoid, but in general principle. Regarded from the 
financial point of view, it is a scheme for raising the required revenue 
by a vast system of indirect taxation, which would, in some of its 
principal items, press with peculiar force upon the poorer taxpayers. 
The Liberal Government has to produce its alternative plan, and 
much will depend upon the impression which it creates. The 
burdens must be adjusted to taxable capacity, but in such a way 
as to be fair all round. It is said by critics of the Government that 
schemes of social reform, financed largely by direct taxation upon 
the wealthier classes, must result in crippling capital, reducing wealth, 
and thus defeating their own objects. I may cite in this connection 
some weighty words by one of the most impartial of economists :— 


‘“The older economists,’’ writes Professor Marshall, ‘‘took too 
little account of the fact that human faculties are as important a 
means of production as any other kind of capital; and we may 
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conclude, in opposition to them, that any change in the distri- 
bution of wealth which gives more to the wage-reeeivers and less 
! to the capitalists is likely, other things being equal, to hasten 
the increase of material production, and that it will not per- 
eeptibly retard the stowing up of material wealth. Of course, 
other things would not be equal if the change were brought 
about by violent methods which gave a shock to public security ; 
but a slight and temporary check to the accumulation of material 
wealth need not necessarily be an evil, even from a purely 
economic point of view... . . A people among whom 
wealth is well distributed, and who have high ambitions, are 
likely to accumulate a great deal of public property. The growth 
of the co-operative movement in all its many forms, of building 
societies, friendly societies, trades unions, working men’s 
savings banks, etc., shows that, even so far as the immediate 
accumulation of material wealth goes, the resources of the 
- country are not, as the older economists assumed, entirely lost 
when they are spent in paying wages.’’* 


I commend (if it be necessary) Mr. Marshall’s saving clause te the 
Government as his general argument to their critics. 

The second reason why Ministers are well advised in continuing 
their work is the importance of placing before the country in full 
view their schemes for alleviating the problems of poverty and 
unemployment. Here, again, their opponents are ready with a 
remedy, utterly fallacious, as every Free Trader knows (and its 
fallacy is in part admitted by the more scrupulous of the Tariff 
Reformers themselves), but yet not devoid of speciousness. The 
task of the Government is to meet this appeal, not merely by 
destructive criticism (continuous though that should be), but also by 
a constructive policy of their own. Some contribution to such a 
policy has been admirably made in a recent number of THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,t and I will say nothing further on the 
subject here except that the urgency of reform has been made 
doubly conclusive by the Report—by the Majority Report hardly 
less than by the Minority—of the Poor Law Commission. It is 

astonishing that such a social reconstruction as is here ready to the 
hands of Ministers should be dismissed impatiently by some of their 
supporters as a matter of no serious importance. It seems only the 
other day that a formula with the most “advanced” Liberals was 
that the age of political reform had passed and that of social reform 
had superseded it. Like all over-statements this finds its Nemesis, 
and nobody can object to attention being called anew to the urgency 
of some political reforms. The question of the House of Lords does, 
indeed, transcend all others ; for the reason stated by Lord Rosebery 
when he was advocating “ concentration” in 1895, and by Mr. Asquith 
* An articlein this Review by Mr. Quail on “ The Wealth of the Working Classes ” 


(August, 1907)— wealth, landed as well as of other kinds—is well worth the attention 
of politicians. 


t “Unemployment Insurance.” By Harold Spender, January, 1909. 
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when imviting “domination” the other day. To pass this or that 
measure is to pass it, and nothing else; to restrict the veto of the 
House of Lords is to do that, and to open the way to all else. But 
what surprises me is that the groups of social reforms connected with 
the Poor Law and unemployment should, on their merits, be waved 
aside as paltry, or at most inoffensive. 

In what way, then, I ask in conclusion, can the question of the 
House of Lords be made a “ dominating issue,” while yet the Govern- 
ment continues its ordinary course? What precise meaning is, in 
these circumstances, to be attributed to the Prime Minister’s mvita- 
tion? The answer can be gathered from the course of my argument, 
and it has been given in two recent speeches by Ministers. The 
passages have perhaps hardly attracted the attention they deserve. 
Sooner or later, said Sir William Robson, in the speech already 
noticed, the Liberal party would again win an election :— 


‘When that time came he did not believe the leaders of the 
Liberal Party would commit the mistake of again accepting 


office without any terms or conditions in reference to the House 
of Lords.’’ 


And to like effect, three days later, Mr. Churchill said :— 


‘If we should obtain a majority at the next election—and I 
have good hopes that if we act with wisdom and with union, and, 
above all, with courage, we shall undoubtedly obtain an effective 
majority—the prize we shall claim will be a final change in the 
relations of the two Houses of Parliament, of such a character as 
to make the will of the House of Commons supreme within 
the lifetime of a single Parliament; and except upon that basis, 
or for the express purpose of effecting that change, we will not 
accept any responsibility for the conduct of affairs.’ 


These are the pledges to which those who are in earnest about the 
House of Lords must keep the leaders of the Liberal party. The 
leaders will not lead unless their supporters in the House of Commons 
and the country are ready and determined to follow. To do this 
means a willingness to subordinate every other consideration to the 
question of the House of Lords at the beginning of the next Liberal 
Parliament, and to stand the racket of a second election “close upon 
“the heels of the first.” 


E. T. Cook. 
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EUROPEAN FEDERATION: AN INTERVIEW, 


E were sitting over our after-luncheon coffee and cigars in a 

room commanding a view of one of the finest landscapes in 

all England. This was the valley of the Thames as seen from Sir 
Max Wacchter’s mansion on the brow of Richmond Hill. 

“Well, Sir Max,” I said with rather a serious air, “and what’s this 
“Tm hearing about you ?” 

“How do you mean?” said the worthy Knight with something 
of an alarmed look. 

“Oh, no scandal,” I returned with a reassuring laugh, “only they 
“tell me you're taking up a scheme for federating Europe. Rather a 
“large order, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” he said, resuming his cigar with a smile of relief, “but 
“there have been larger orders than that.” 

“Well, I cannot remember one just at present, unless, perhaps, 
it was the search for the philosopher’s stone. But let me hear 
“something about it. Do you really mean to say you believe in the 
“possibility of bringing all the nations of Europe under one fold, 
“like the United States of America, and thus making them the 
“United States of Europe?” 

“Most certainly I do. Nothing is impossible in this age of 
“wonders.” 

“Well, I only know that Bismarck found it terfibly difficult to 
“federate Germany alone, and then only by means of a tremendous 
“lot of blood and iron. But pray tell me how you and your friends 
“would propose to tackle the larger problem of all Europe. And 
“first, what put the idea into your head ?” 

“Oh, it’s been there for a long time—though not exclusively 
“in mine—but it was really the war in the Far East that first 
“prompted me to make a serious effort to help it on to a reality.” 


“But what, then, was there about this particular war which so 
“impressed you ?” 


“ 
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“Tt wag the revelation that the Far East is now awaking from 

“its long sleep—both in China and Japan—and foreboding danger to 
“Europe.” 

“ Are you, then, a believer in the Yellow Peril?” — 

“Yes, but only in a certain sense. The danger of a Yellow 
“invasion of Europe appears to me to be remote; yét, on the other 
“hand, it is just possible that the nations of Europe might become 
“imvolved with the Yellow races—in the Far East itself as the 
“arena of conflict. But the peril I was most thinking of is rather 
“of am economic kind. Japan, for example, may soon become one 
mee Europe’s most formidable rivals in the fields of trade and 

“industry.” 

“But what, then, about the United States—of America, I mean?” 
“The same remark applies to some extent to them. Anyhow, it 
“must be evident to close observers that Europe is gradually losing 
“its position in the world, and that this will in course of time be 
“usurped by other nations, which are rapidly coming to the front, 
“unless we pull ourselves together and abandon the vicious system 
“now prevailing in Europe which handicaps us so seriously in the 
“commercial struggle for existence. In fact, the question of the day 
“is: What can be done to save Europe?” 

“From whom? From what?” 

“From itself, and from the rivalry of other rising races. But the 
“former—the ‘ itself’ danger—is, so far, the greater of the two. The 
“fact that the economic question must be the dominant one for 
“any mation, and that all other questions, however important in 
“themselves, are only subsidiary, is only now being realised.” 

“Well, then, but how do you and your fellow-thinkers on the 
“subject propose to prove the modern Saviours of Society?” 

“Before any remedy can be suggested it is well to investigate the 

“whole position and find out whether we are on the wrong road. For 

“this purpose let me make a comparison between Europe and the 
“United States of America which will best enable me to place the 
“disadvantages of Europe in strong relief.” 

“TY am all attention, sir.” 

“Well, then, let us begin with America, and what do we find? 
“What are the causes which have combined to produce the great 
“prosperity of the United States? I quote from something I have 
“already written.” 


1.— They have an enormous extent of rich soil, which only 
requires cultivation in order to produce good results.’ 

2.—‘ Minerals of all descriptions abound in their large territory, 
and are a considerable source of wealth.’ 

3.—‘ The United States receive a very large number of immigrants 


from the Old World. In most cases Europe has borne the 
expense of their education, and when they arrive in the New 
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World they at once become productive citizens. If not 
English, they soon learn the language, and in the next 
\ generation they are Americans.’ 

4.— Only a very small proportion of men are withdrawn from 
productive work for military purposes.’ 

5.—' The industries of the United States have a_ substantial 
advantage over the industries of Europe in the fact that they 
are not burdened with the expense of heavy armaments. The 
late Professor Atkinson fixed this advantage at 5 per cent., 
but since then the figures have changed considerably in favour 


- of the United States.’ 
6.—‘ They live in peace, free from fear of attack from foreign 
countries ; so therefore there is no restraining influence upon 
- enterprise.’ 
7-—' Last, but not least, they enjoy absolute free trade between 


the different parts of their enormous territory, which produces 
everything, and this must be considered as the main source 
of their accumulated wealth.’ 


“Their population increases at such a rate that, unless something 
“quite unforeseen should happen, it will probably by the end of this 
“eentury exceed the whole population of Europe, and their riches 
“will be so enormous that the whole capital of Europe would only 
“represent a fraction of their accumulated wealth.” 

“Well, Sir Max, I daresay Mr. Andrew Carnegie will agree with 
“every word you say. In his book on ‘ Triumphant Democracy, you 
“Iknow, he can practically prove anything with its figures. But now, 
“af you please, for the reverse of the medal ?” 

“Ah, that is to be found in what I may call the dis-United States 
“of Europe, which are all arming against one another, looking upon 
“each other with distrust and suspicion, and are constantly on the 
“alert to wring some advantage from their neighbours. Europe is 
“expending annually upwards of £250,000,000 sterling on its armies 
“and navies, with a tendency towards increasing this enormous 
“expenditure year by year. This does not include the cost of 
“ fortifications, nor the appalling loss which European countries suffer 
“by permanently withdrawing four million men at their best age 
“from productive work.” 

“But surely, sir, all this militarism—all this expenditure of se 

“many millions—has its redeeming points. Most of the enormous 
“amount of money thus spent goes to the support of multitudinous 
“workers of various kinds, does it not?” 

“Yes, but all that is unproductive labour and doesn’t augment the 
“eapital of Europe. The object of my scheme is to convert this, as 
“far as possible, into productive labour.” 

“Ah, quite so; well I hope you will succeed.” 

“Then, again, the crushing taxation required to keep up these 
“armaments has created widespread discontent, producing Socialism 
“and other subversive doctrines, which threaten to revolutionise 
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“society and destroy our present civilisation. Enterprise is crippled 
“by fear of war, which may break out at any time, possibly at a 
“few hours’ notice.” 

“Oh, but it broke out the other day down in Essex without any 
“notice at all. I suppose you've been to see ‘An Englishman’s. 
it EEORRE AB 

“Not yet,” said Sir Max with a grim smile, “but I’m going. How- 


“of the fiscal kind, I mean, which is almost as bad as the other. 
“Each country has its own tariff which creates a barrier against its 
“neighbours, and this system has already produced most serious 
“and very costly tariff wars. Besides, race differences are unneces- 
“sarily accentuated in Europe, whilst in America the people of all 
“races amalgamate more or less in one generation.” 

“That is true. But what, then, do you think will be the result of 
“it alle” 

“As far as human judgment goes, it can only have one result, and 
“that is a European war—a catastrophe which nobody can contem- 
“plate without horror, considering the present perfection of the 
“means of destruction. Such a war would leave the vanquished 
“utterly crushed, and the victors in such a state of exhaustion that 
“any foreign Power—in the Far East, or the Far West—could 
“easily impose its will on Europe.” 

“Well, then, sir, so much for the disease—the danger; and now 
“for your remedy.” 

“TY maintain that there is only one which meets all the require- 
“ments of the complicated case, and offers a lasting guarantee of 
“public health and peace, and that is the Federation of Europe.” 

“But come now, Sir Max, what do you really mean by that? It 
“sounds very fine, but let us come to details.” 

“Ah, that is precisely what I don’t want to do yet. It will be 
“for the Powers themselves to settle the details of our scheme when 
“they come to meet in conference on the subject. The great thing, 
“meanwhile, is to procure acceptance of the general idea.” 

“Quite so. But I presume your scheme, in all circumstances, 
“would involve the creation of some kind of central Federal Govern- 
“ment—analogous, for example, to that of the United States of 
“America, and also of what may be called the United States of 
“ Germany—for that is really what the Teutonic Empire is?” 

“Yes, of course, that would be so. That would be essential to 
“the working of the scheme. But, on the other hand, there would 
“be no predominance of any particular State—no hegemony in 
“Europe, like that of Prussia in Germany.” 

“Ah, well, that would be rather a ticklish point. But I suppose 
“you would also have a Federal Parliament, preceded, perhaps, as im 
“the case of Germany, by a ‘Zollparlament, or Customs-Union 
“Conclave, eh?” 
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“Oh, yes, certainly, there would have to be something of that 
“sort.” 

“Ha! Sir Max, and a pretty bear-garden such a European Parlia- 
“ment would be, with its score of languages and races. You know, 
“T suppose, what the Austrian Reichsrath already is with its con- 
“flicting Germans, Tsechs, Slavs, Slovaks, and Heaven only knows 
“how many more nationalities, hurling imprecations and chairs at 
“one another, and clawing each other by the beard ?” 

“Yes, racial hatred is perhaps stronger there than anywhere else. 
“But difference of language ought really to be no bar to the transac- 
“tion of business. Just think of our late Peace Conferences at the 
“Hague, and the different tongues and races represented there! 
“And, again, look at the Swiss Assembly, where three languages 
“are spoken—German, French and Italian; while English and 
“French are heard in our Dominion Parliament, and Dutch and 
“English in the Legislative Assembly at Pretoria. Of course, a 
“European Parliament would at first be bound to be something 
“of a Babel, but it would soon enact the teaching of a universal 
“language ‘in all European schools. Oh, come now, what are you 
“smiling at?” 

“Pardon me, Sir Max, but I was thinking that Esperanto might, 
“perhaps, help you out of your difficulty.” 

“No, I expect their choice would fall on a living language— 
“French, English or Spanish.” 

“What, the language of Don Quixote >” 

“Ah, but don’t forget that Spanish is a very easy tongue to 
“acquire, not presenting the same difficulties as French or English, 
“and that it is already spoken over vast territories. But, really, that 
“is a detail not worth considering as yet. The great thing, mean- 
“while, is to secure recognition of certain general principles in the 
“framing of our Federal Constitution, and these I reduce to two :— 


1.— That the Foreign Office always, and the Military and Naval 
Command in time of war, should be in one hand—most likely 
a Permanent Conference of the Great Powers.’ 

2.—' That there should be one tariff and Free Trade throughout 
Europe, or conditions as near as possible to Free Trade, in 
case insuperable difficulties should make absolute Free Trade 
impossible.’ 


“Further than that at present, Sir Max, you're not prepared to go 
“with the formulation of your scheme?” 

“No, in a case of this kind we must ‘ca’ canny ’"—as you say in the 
“the North. Any other demands, for the present, would only 
“increase the difficulties of the thing, and might wreck the whole 
“scheme. But this I will say, that the independence of the several 
“States should be maintained to the fullest possible extent, and only 
“sacrifices that are absolutely necessary asked for.” 
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“But how, then, about the bloated armaments which you so justly 
“lament?” i 

“In my humble opinion it would be unwise for the present to raise 
“the question oftheir reduction. That question would solve itself, 
“were the Federation once a fazt accomplz, according to the require- 
“ments of individual States. But it appears to me desirable that 
“each State should undertake to keep a certain number of men 
“under arms, viz. their quota for the defence of Europe.” 

“ Against whom ?” 

“Ah, there’s no saying. I have already referred to the economic 
“and other dangers that threaten us—from the Far East, as well as 
“from the Far West.” 

“T rather fancy, Sir Max, that many people—not to say 
“potentates—would object to your elementary demand that the naval 
“and military command, in time of war, should be in one hand.” 

“Possibly; but thate only proves how difficult it is, even for 
“intelligent people, to divest themselves of their jealousies and 
“prejudices. They are unable to realise that, as soon as Federation 
“Ss a fact, a European war becomes an impossibility, and that there 
“can only be a defensive war in the event of Europe being attacked. 
“Hence it would be an absolute necessity for the command of the 
“European forces to be in one hand; and a permanent Committee 
“of the Great Powers—on which each State had its legitimate share 
“of influence—might be trusted to select the best available man for 
“the Chief Command.” 

“Oh, then, you would continue to retain the crushing armaments 
“of which you complain?” 

“As I said before, my plan does not at all interfere with the 
“existence of armies, and only aims at the gradual reduction of 
“excessive armaments, leaving even such reduction to the discretion 
“of each particular State. It is only under a Federal system that 
“armaments can be reduced—mind you, I do not say abolished. 

“Well, then, Sir Max, but when you come to reduce your armaments 
“under your Federal scheme, how would you propose to find work 
“for the millions of men thus released from military service? 
“Wouldn’t there be a tremendous accentuation of the question of 
“the unemployed ?” 

“To that my answer is very simple. There is no intention of 
“dismissing such an immense number of men—only a portion of 
“them, and even then these would not be liberated all at once, but 
“gradually spread over a number of years, and at a time when Free 
“Trade, general security and large savings are bound to call new 
“industries into existence, which will in all probability require even 
“more men than those who are set free from military service and 
“allied occupations.” 

“Ah, yes, Sir Max, Free Trade! There you come to the crux of the 
“whole question. You will find it a terribly difficult nut to crack. 
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“You are aware, of course, that even our own Anglo-Saxon statesmen 
“despair of ever being able to federate the British Empire on the 
“basis of a Customs Union? If this is found to be next to impos- 
“sible in the case of a homogeneous community like the Anglo- 
“Saxon world, how are you going to bring it about in a continent 
“so dreadfully heterogeneous as Europe with its rival races, Babel 
“of tongues, clashing interests, and conflicting aspirations? Eh?” 

“Yes, I admit that this question of Free Trade will be our greatest 
“ difficulty. But it is one which should not be over-rated. Protection 
“is closely allied with war, or rather with the fear of war, which is 
“constantly before the people, and influences all the thoughts and 
“acts of their statesmen. In order to be independent of their 
“neighbours, with whom they might be at war at any moment, they 
“have raised against each other these high tariff-barriers, which 
“enable them to ‘produce in their own country all their necessary 
“requirements—in many cases at an enormous charge upon their 
“population—the inevitable consequence of any artificially created 
“industry. Were this fear of war no longer to exist, which would 
“be the case if Federation were accomplished, we should have 
“removed the chief incitement to these high tariffs and made an 
“enormous advance towards their abolition.” 

“But how, then, about the vested interests which have been created 
“by these protective tariffs?” 

“Oh, yes, of course, they would have to be dealt with, and it is 
“only natural to assume that the possessors of those interests would 
“raise every possible objection to the realisation of our scheme. 
“They have in most cases accumulated enormous fortunes with com- 
“parative ease, to the serious detriment of the bulk of the people, 
“and will not be disposed to give up their privileged position without 
“more ado. This is the difficulty we have to face and overcome.” 

“Yes, I quite see that, but I can’t for the life of me imagine how 

“you're going to do it.” 

“For one thing, we shall be helped by the people themselves who 
“are gradually awaking to the fact that these protective tariffs are 
“in reality nothing but the exploitation of the masses by a small 
“number of industrials, and are getting restless under the system. 
“When their eyes are once opened, which is sure to come with the 
“spread of education, these high tariffs are bound to disappear. 
“Meanwhile, there are many ways of facilitating the change to a 
“sounder state of things, and of weakening, if not, perhaps, entirely 
“overcoming, the objections of the privileged classes.” 

“You might even establish your first general tariff for Europe on 
“a fairly protective basis, eh?” 

“Yes, there would be little harm in that so long as we obtain Free 
~ Vtade within the whole of Europe itself, and it would always be 

“open to us to reduce this tariff at some future time if it proved to 
“have been fixed too high.” 
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“ Something like this process has been going on in America, hasn't 


“Yes, certainly; and another way of minimising the hardships of 


“such a thorough tariff change would be to carry it through 


“ gradually, and give the vested interests time to accommodate them- 
“selves to the new state of affairs, which would ultimately benefit 
“themselves to the same extent as the community at large. It is 
“quite conceivable that cases of real injustice and hardship would 
“arise, and these might be met by an indemnity.” 

“That sounds all very fine, Sir Max, and very hopeful, but it will 
“take you a very long time, and an immense amount of argument, 
“to accomplish it.” 

“Yes, but argument, I think, will do it. History, say some, 
“teaches that combinations of States have always been brought 
“about* by armed force—from Alexander the Great down to 
“Napoleon, and construe this into a natural law. It is unfortunate 
“for such a theory that the example of Napoleon should be cited. 
“His attempts at federation by armed force were a gigantic failure, 
“and, if they proved anything, it was that advanced civilisation 
“would not submit to combination by force of arms.” 

“ But how, then, about Bismarck?. Do you really believe, Sir Max, 
“that Germany could have been united—federated—without a policy 
“of blood and iron? Could Austria ever have been induced to do 
“what she did—could Austria, the mouldered branch, have been 
“lopped away from the Germanic tree—thus allowing it to grow 
“more luxuriantly—by a mere process of diplomatic logic 
“ chopping ?” 

“To that, I reply that the primary aim of Bismarck’s blood-and- 
‘iron policy was to free Germany from the oppression of her malevo- 
“lent neighbours who considered it their intérest to keep her divided. 
“Her federation followed afterwards with the full and free consent 
“of all her princes and peoples. Probably the coping-stone could 
“have been placed on the edifice of German unity without a war 
“with France; and this war might have been obviated had not 
“Napoleon III. been goaded on by his evil counsellors, who believed 
“that France could easily beat the Germans, to undertake that war 
“in order to prop up his tottering dynasty.” 

“Well, Sir Max, I must confess that your theory of the genesis of 
“German unity is not altogether mine. Anyhow, apart from the 
“question of blood and iron as an agency in its creation, we mustn’t 
“forget that Germany was overwhelmingly homogeneous in race, 
“speech, and culture.” 

“Yes, and that is why some of our critics object to our federating 
“with nations centuries behind us in culture. But I cannot see the 
“force of such an argument. There are excellent traits in every 
“nationality—they have only to be brought out. We propose te 
“establish one large European family, in which backward States 
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“would be like the younger children. If left to develop without 
“interference, and in security and peace, they will in due time come 
“to emulate their elder brothers.” 

“But now, Sir Max, let me ask you something else. You were 
“speaking, tout a l’heure, of the help you hoped to get from the 
“masses as distinguished from the monarchs of Europe. But do you 
“think that popular sentiment would be on your side? Don't you 
“think most patriots believe, with Tennyson, that man to be ‘the 
“best cosmopolite who loves his native country best’? Eh?” 

“TI can only say that, from careful observation, I am morally 
“certain the plan would be received by all the peoples with 
“unbounded enthusiasm—if only they could be made to realise what 
“it means. And isn’t that only natural? Just consider what we are 
“ offering to the peoples. Let us sum up the advantages of Federa- 
“tion, and I may again quote myself: 


1.—‘ A European war would become practically impossible, if once 
the different States discarded their respective tariffs, and free 
intercourse took place; their main interests would be so far 
consolidated that they would practically form one community.’ 

2.—‘ Europe ought to save annually about £200,000,000 sterling 
on armaments. Add to this the productive power of, say, 
three to three and a-half million men, which would more than 
double the above amount.’ 

3.-—‘ These enormous savings spread over the countries would bring 
about a higher standard of living, creating new demands and 
requirements, and would in this way stimulate production 
and manufacture, and, coupled with extended Free Trade and 
free intercourse, would inaugurate an unprecedented state of 
prosperity.’ 

4.— Employment of labour would be very largely increased, and 

_ we should probably find work for everybody who could work. 
Emigration would cease, or, if not absolutely at an end, 
might be guided into European colonies.’ 


5-—‘ Discontent would disappear or greatly diminish with the 
general prosperity, and subversive ideas would gradually 
vanish.’ 

6.—‘ Race prejudice would cease, and the different races would as 
easily co-operate in Europe as they have done in America.’ 

7.-— Economically, Europe should gradually reach the same level 


as America, and compete with her in foreign countries on 
equal terms.’ 

8.—‘ The power and influence of Europe would be supreme in the 
world, and could for many centuries to come withstand any 
possible foreign attack either upon her economic supremacy 
or by force of arms.’ 


“Well, Sir Max, I can only say that the blessings contained in 
“Pandora's box, and intended for the benefit of mankind, were 
“nothing to this Federation scheme of yours.” 

“To say,” he resumed with a smile, “that Federation is the only 
“remedy for the ills of Europe may sound presumptuous, but not 
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“one of those with whom I have ever discussed the question has 
“been able to suggest any other way out of the difficulty. And, 
mind you, I am by no means the first to advocate this remedy. 
“Amongst others, the late Lord Salisbury gave his opinion to this 
“effect in unmistakable language.” 

“Ah, indeed, that’s very interesting. But when was that?” _ 

“Tt was at the Lord Mayor’s banquet—let me see—yes, I think, 
“in 1897, but I can soon tell you. Ah, yes, here it is,” beamed Sir 
Max, after turning to a volume of newspaper cuttings. “disten! 
“This is what Salisbury said, for it’s worth repeating : 


‘** But remember this—that the Federation of Europe is the 
embryo of the only possible structure which can save civilisation 
from the devastating effects of a disaster of war. You notice 
that on all sides the instruments of destruction, the piling up of 
arms, are becoming larger and larger. The powers of concen- 
tration are becoming greater, the instruments of death more active 
and more numerous, and are improved with every year; and each 
nation is bound for its own safety’s sake to take part in this com- 
petition. The only hope that we have to prevent this competition 
from ending in a terrible effort of mutual destruction, which would 
be fatal to Christian civilisation—the only hope we have is that the 
Powers may gradually be brought to act together in a friendly 
spirit on all questions of difference which may arise, till at last 
they shall be welded into some international constitution which 
shall give to the world, as a result of their great strength, a long 
spell of unfettered and prosperous trade and continued peace.’ ”’ 


“So you see,” continued Sir Max, “that even a practical statesman 
“like Lord Salisbury—none more so—regarded Federation as the 
“only means of safeguarding the civilisation of Europe.” 

“Well, that’s certainly something. But do you really think, then, 
“that the times are ripe for action?” 

“Most certainly. As I said beforé; new nations are rapidly 
“coming to the front, and we cannot afford to lose any more time in 
“the reorganising of Europe on a sound basis when we see that 
“we are already losing ground year by year, and that it will require a 
“long time to carry the plan through. Besides, there are many 
“indications that a strong desire exists to draw the different nations 
“closer together, and to arrive at an international understanding. 
“T need only refer you to the great number of international agree- 
“ments which have been concluded in modern times—such as the 
“Universal Postal Union, the Universal Telegraph Union, the Inter- 
“national Parliamentary Union, the International Office of Labour, 
“and many others, not to speak of the confraternal spirit resulting 
“from the revival of the Olympic games on an international basis. 
“All these agreements have virtually prepared the ground for 
“Federation, and then also there are the numerous Peace Societies, 
“which are all working in the same direction, and are constantly 
“imcreasing in importance.” 
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“That is undoubtedly true. The international spirit, as it might 
“be called, has certainly been making great progress during the last 
“few years. But, that being so, how comes it that no serious attempt 
“has hitherto been made to bring about the Federation to which 
“you aspire ?” 

“Ah, you may well ask that. Why, indeed, should it be left to 
“private individuals to inaugurate the work which must be com- 
“pleted, if at all, by the Governments ? Well, I believe the chief 
“reason to be that the suspicion and consequent tension between 
“some States is so great that no Power could venture to make such 
“a proposal without laying itself open to be misunderstood, and 
“damaging its own prestige. Therefore it appears to me that the 
“first step should be taken by some neutral and unofficial person 
“entirely on his own responsibility. That first step should be to 
“bring, in a proper way, the idea of a European Federation, and the 
“arguments in favour of it, before the reigning Sovereigns of the 
“six Great Powers. These Sovereigns are certainly entitled to be 
“first consulted, not only from the respect due to them in their 
“exalted positions, but because such a Federation can only be 
“realised with their full consent and good-will; and it is further 
: highly desirable that those Sovereigns should place themselves at 

“the head of the movement. They are all acknowledged supporters 
“of peace, and presumably disposed to make sacrifices in order to 

“ensure the happiness of their peoples.” 

“Well, then, Sir Max, but has anything like progress already been 
“made in this direction?” 

“Certainly! I have already visited the chief countries of Europe, 
“seen their leading ministers, and in most cases also had an-oppor- 
“tunity of submitting my views to their respective Sovereigns—some 
“of whom even went the length of promising me their actual 
“support.” 

“Ah, well, that was a good beginning. But where did you go?” 

“First to Belgium, then to Poland, Russia, Austria, Hungary, 
“Ttaly, Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, and France. In all 
“these countries I received the greatest encouragement, and I have 
“thus come to the conclusion that my scheme has a fair chance of 
“being accepted by the whole of Europe.” 

“Excellent! But now, pray, tell me something about the Sovereigns 
“you saw.” 

“Oh, well, I was introduced to the German Emperor at Kiel last 
“summer—it was during the regatta week, and he honoured us by 
“coming to take tea on our yacht. He also invited me to a banquet 
on the Hokenzoflern, and was altogether most gracious.” 

“First-rate. But, then, as to the others? ” 

“Oh, I was further honoured with audiences from the Kings of 
“Ttaly, Sweden, Denmark and Norway—all of whom listened to my 
“scheme with evident interest and discussed it with me in detail. 
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“His Majesty of Sweden was particularly gracious, asking me to 
“come and see him at his summer residence, Tullgarn, which is most 
“romantically situated at the head of a long fiord surrounded with 
“dense woods. He asked me to stay for lunch, and afterwards took 
“tea with us on our yacht—a most amiable and intelligent monarch.” 

“Ves, so I have heard, and he doubtless owes much of his 
“enlightenment to our own Augustus Hare, who was his travelling 
“tutor for some time, and imbued him with all sorts of progressive 
“ideas. But what, then, about the Emperor? As Sergeant Brewster 
“says of the ‘Dook’ in Conan Doyle’s ‘Waterloo, the Kaiser 
“would naturally want to have a word to say about the absorption of 
“his Reich in a federated Europe.” 

“Of course he would—the most important word of all—and that 
“was why I first went to Kiel. I left with the assurance that no 
“active opposition to the proposed Federation of Europe would 
“come from him, and that he would not seek to claim any privileged 
“position in such a Confederacy for Germany, or for himself, as has 
“been falsely insinuated by a French journal.” 

“Oh, these French journals! But really, Sir Max, you've been 
“making quite a Peter-the-Hermit kind of propagandist tour among 
“the Sovereigns of Europe. It would interest me vastly to hear 
“what the Kaiser really said to you.” 

“T daresay it would, But there, now, what do you take me for? 
“Tm not a newspaper interviewer, and never betray confidences or 
“give my friends away. But this much I will say, that the Emperor 
“and all the other Sovereigns I saw gave me a most sympathetic and 

“encouraging hearing.” 

“Oh, yes, of course they would; for politeness, like punctuality, 
“is the special virtue of monarchs. But I say, Sir Max, none of 
“them positively looked upon your scheme as an unrealisable 
“dream ?” 

“Oh, dear, no, far from that. Moreover, if none of them puts any 
““veto’ on the thing, its first success will have been achieved and 

“will probably lead to one or more of the Great Powers inviting the 
“others to a Conference in order to bring out, by friendly discussion, 
“on what basis, and under what conditions, such a Federation 
“would be acceptable to them all. When these Great Powers have 
“formulated their agreement, they will probably invite all the other 
“European Powers to an enlarged conference, and submit a scheme 
“for their approval. Such at least is our hope.” 

“It would not be a very easy matter, Sir Max, for the Powers to 
“agree on a question of such tremendous importance. You remem- 
“ber how, even at the Hague, they were divided on far less 
“momentous issues?” 

“Yes, but even then it is astonishing that the second Conference 
“should have accomplished so much beneficial work considering 
“that the forty-six Powers represented had all to be converted or 
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“conciliated. Under the scheme which I am putting forward only 
“six Great Powers have to be conciliated in the beginning, and it 
“is reasonable to assume that they would find it much easier to come 
“to terms—the more so, as we count on their being encouraged 
“and supported by public opinion. It must, therefore, be our first 
“task to create this public opinion over the whole extent of Europe, 
“to open the eyes of the peoples, and to show them which are their 
“real interests. For this purpose a Conference has been planned, 
“to be held at Rome.” 

“Pardon me, Sir Max, but why go so far as Rome? Wouldn't 
“The Hague have been better?” 

“No; Rome, you know, as well as The Hague, has now somehow 
“or other acquired a sort of neutral character; and, besides, the 
“atmosphere of the Eternal City is at present favourable to ideas 
“of internationalism, seeing that, as the King of Italy himself said, 
“the appalling catastrophe at Messina had the effect of bringing out 
“the solidarity of the human race.” 

_ “Yes, Sir Max, that is quite true, and between that sentiment 
“and the substance of human solidarity the distance should not be 
“so very great. But when do you meet?” 

“At the end of March, from the 31st to the 5th April. Eminent 
“men from all parts of Europe; and we should have done so sooner 
“had not those Balkan troubles occurred to postpone our Conference 
“till now. Its object is to discuss the scheme and form an Inter- 
“national Committee of representative men, whose duty it will be 
“to organise Federation Leagues, in order to enlighten the people 
“of the various countries. Our object is to put the situation clearly 
“before the peoples. If once they realise that Federation is really 
“the only remedy for the prevailing state of affairs, which puts an 
“intolerable strain on both nations and individuals, there can be no 
“reasonable doubt that they will embrace it with enthusiasm. And 
“then " 

“Yes, and then?” 

“Well, you remember the words of Burns— 


‘For a’ that, and a’ that, 

It’s coming yet for a’ that, 

That man to man, the world o'er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


“Well, we'll see, Sir Max. Anyhow, I wish you all success with 
“your Conference at Rome, though I feel sure that the view you'll 
“get of the Valley of the Tiber from the Pincio isn’t half so lovely 
“as this view of the Thames Valley from the summit of Richmond 
Ail” 


CHARLES LOWE. 


Mo ANALOLE. :- LE BRAZ- AND “THE 
AWAKENING OF BRITTANY. 
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—E took boat for St. Malo one autumn evening after running 
through a gusty rain-storm on the way from London, that 
promised a bad crossing. But as we steamed down Southampton 
Water the wind dropped with the sun, the sun set in splendour, and 
before he went cast the segment of a double rainbow on the southern 
clouds. The moonrise that followed as we turned the corner of the 
Isle of Wight made the Needles look like new-cut marble. This 
experience was, had we known it, a first sign of the rare brilliancies we 
were to see afterwards on the Trégorrois coast; but we had set out 
expecting the proverbial grzsaz/le of the country, and with it a people 
still wrapped in the haze of the Middle Ages. We thought to find in 
the Bretons the last conservatives of France, and it was the end of our 
piugrimage to go and see M. Anatole le Braz, author of “Le Pays des 
“Pardons,” one of the finest and the subtlest interpreters their fantasy” 
and their Celtic conservatism have had in our time. The result of our 
impressions of the country, its weathers and its people, was to confirm 
what was once said by a sentimental traveller, that Brittany. was “the: 
“eountry of the unforeseen.” We found brilliant azure skies, fair 
seas and cloudless suns, where we had expected mists, at Giaudet and 
Port Blanc; and surprised the echoes of the new spirit in the remotest 
fishing hamlets and the drowsiest farmhouse kitchens that we 
penetrated. 

That night we slept in an old inn at Guingamp. It is a town of 
extreme peace and respectability now; but it has ballad-making 
memories, and one imagines the stain of the red hand lingers on some 
of its quiet doorposts, and a smell of fire mixes with the smelt of the 
bark it collects for tanning. The shadow of that half-fabulous captain 
of war, Dénombra, lurks in the doorway of its most beautiful church, 
Notre Dame de Bon-Secours. The old Breton ballad of the siege of 
Guingamp makes him say as he enters the church, after dooming the 
young girls of the town he has taken to worse than death: 
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“Oh, Holy Marie, be content! — 
Well make thy chapel here our stable! 
Thy sacristy, our wine-cellar ! 
Thine altar-top, our kitchen table.” 


These memories send one searching the shops for the old Breton 
books and ballad-sheets that might serve to recall them. But we 
could not get a single book in Breton ; although copies of M. le Braz’s 
“Pays des Pardons,” and M. le Goffic’s “ L’Ame Bretonne,” recalled 
the voice, distinctive and individual, with which Brittany is uttering 
herself to-day at the barriers of France. We got copies of three 
papers, too, Av Bodl, the Nouvellists de Bretagne, and the 
Réveil, the last a socialist organ conducted with immense spirit by 
Dr. Paul Boyer, at St. Brieuc. Now St. Brieuc used to be, and still 
is, a publishing centre of Breton literature; and as I read the Révez/ 
in the street of Guingamp, the effect was rather as if the dread captain 
Dénombra himself had come to life there, and was reciting his fierce 
litany at the door of the great church. 

One Boyerist sentence in the Révez/ struck upon our ears with 
the disturbing effect of a pistol shot. It ran: “C’est pour s’affranchir 
“dune religion trop mélancolique que le breton boit et devient 
“alcoolique.” The counterpart to this was the speech of a fisherman, 
Yves B , in whose boat we were sailing one day on the Giaudet 
estuary. As we sailed, we heard a bell chime from the church above. 
G. asked him if he went to mass there? 

“No; he went to the larger one at Ploulech.” 

“Was not his religion a great solace to him, now that his youth was 
“gone like the sardines, and old age and rheumatism pressed hard on 
“his bones ?” 

“Yes,” said he. “It helped to pass the time.” 

“But was it not a comfort to know that his devotion now would win 
“him eternal blessedness in the world to come?” 

“No,” said he again with a laugh, as he brought the boat’s head 
round, “no great comfort!” 

“What, no comfort in the sure sense of a world to come? What 
“was to be then after this life?” 

“Nothing! After?—c’est fini. Voila tout!” 


ne 


The other side of the medal was such a scene as you may see any 
feast day or at any Pardon in Brittany. We were at St. Michel-en- 
gréve on the day of the Feast of the Assumption—a Saturday. After 
a brilliant but insecure morning the day turned to rain half an hour 
before the time for the procession, which had eventually to be given 
up. But the occasion was only made more impressive by that 
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mistimed deluge. The church was crowded inside and out by the 
multitude, chiefly women, many of whom knelt in the rain, their faces 
full of rapture and adoration. The singing of the service within, now 
sweet, now harsh, seemed to answer the uncomfortable drip of the 
rain and clatter of sabots without as some late worshippers arrived ; 
but the effect of the whole function was profound. 

At Giaudet we lived for a time the everyday life of the people. 
We had to forage for our own provisions, buy our own faggots, and 
live on the plainest fare: loaves as big as boulders, home-fed bacon, 
potatoes, cabbage, mackerel and “andouilles.” The last, a highly 
composite kind of Breton sausage, we risked eating in spite of the 
ballad that we had heard sung of how a priest at Lannion was 
poisoned by one. 

During our stay there we learnt to know and love well that one 
stretch of country and its people in all their contradictory moods, in 
their poverty, hospitality, piety, superstition, economic starvation and 
chronic alcoholism. We did not end by agreeing with Dr. Boyer 
that the latter grew out of their melancholy religion: it was the result 
of their want of nourishment, their anzemia, and their stinted lives and 
stunted development. But everywhere we became aware of the 
change, toa, that was going on silently in their midst. 

After Giaudet, Port Blanc. There we had the good fortune of 
being able to talk of the two Brittanys, old and new, with more than 
one native interpreter. One of them was the sociologist, socialist and 
anti-militarist, M. Hamon, whose house bears the strange name of 
Ty-y-Diaul.* But M. Hamon, who has with his wife lately been 
translating Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s plays into French, is too much 
of an internationalist to feel much belief in any national future 
Brittany may have. Her future is France’s future, and France’s future 
is Europe’s, and Europe’s is that of the United States of the world. 

With M. Anatole le Braz it is another tale. A poet and a 
romancist, he has been one of the intellectual leaders of young 
Brittany now for many years past. He has loved her in her strength 
and in her weakness, has voiced her emotions, and found the artistic 
terms in which to express them. He is a professor of the University 
of Rennes, was first president of the Breton Regionalist circle, and in 
the South was made an associate of the Provencal Félibrige by M. 
Mistral and his colleagues. His books have shown him tender to the 
old traditions, loving with a kind of idolatry the forest countryside 
where he was born, near Duallt, and his later “patrie d’election” as he 
has called it, which lies around Port Blanc on the Trégorrois coast, 
where we found him. 


* The Devil’s House” (a name first given it by the country people in horror at 
its owner’s opinions, and then ironically adopted by him). 
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_ At Port Blanc, it may be said, the shifting lights and shades of 
Breton life, as it is to be seen to-day, are arrested at a most tell-tale 
angle. Some twelve or fourteen years ago M. le Braz drew a sketch 
of the place (in his “Funerailles d’Eté”), with its village street 
abutting on the beach, its two or three inns, and its vagarious paths 
leading off to Penvenan, or to Paradise, as its poorest district is called. 
Since then it has grown; the old hostelry beloved of Breton painters 
and writers, the “ Hétel des Roches Grises,” has built on additional 
rooms, and a new hotel and other alarming improvements have 
appeared on the “plage.” Worst sign of all, the “ Pardon” of Port 
Blanc, which takes place on September 8th, and which we saw 
last autumn, is in danger of being transformed from the simple 
religious function it used to be into a kind of tourists’ féte. But these 
changes are mainly on the surface; the real character of this 
Trégorrois fishermen’s port is untouched. As for its seaward 
environs, its magic Sept Iles to the north-west and its isle of St. 
Gildas opposite, and all its intimate archipelago—these look to-day in 
a blue September calm just as they did when Gildas lived, and will 
so look, let us trust, to the end of time. 

One cannot talk to M. le Braz about Port Blanc without finding that 
he has a quite special accent in speaking of it. You may chance to 
talk to him on questions of art and letters, or on men and affairs 
in France, and he will answer you according to the tune you happen 
to set; but talk to him on his hopes and fears for Brittany, and it is 
another matter. Then his theme holds him and drives him with a 
vehemence that leaves you little surprised if the old Catholic party, 
who hate change and wish to see Brittany kept close, try to prevent 
their students from attending his classes at Rennes. 

The whole circle of politics there may be said to turn on a tell- 
tale pivot—the language question. Why has the party whom one 
may venture to call the “New Bretons,” but who fondly love the old 
tongue, been driven out of the camp? Why 1s it that Breton-is not 
used anywhere, as it ought to be, in the schools of Bretagne Breton- 
nante, to teach the children the nght use of their mother-wits and 
their other tongue of France? 

“Because,” said M. le Braz, “the ostensible champions of the 
“Breton language hold it to be that of a people that, alone in the 
“parliament of nations, does not change or grow, but is to 
“remain the same for ever. They forget that a living race can only 
“exist under conditions of change, and so for them, most unluckily, 
“ Breton has become an instrument of reaction. These, too, are the 
“very classes who have an interest in keeping the Breton people as 
“they are: first, the nobles, who possess the land; then the older 
“priests, whose mistaken determination it is that the race should not 
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“develop. These are the reactionaries who, being out of sympathy 
“with the whole forward movement here and abroad, would put 
“Breton into an eighteenth-century mould, and bind it there. 
“Needless to say, the younger Breton Catholics do not accept this 
“doctrine; but then the younger priest, who has ideas in Brittany, 
“as undera ban. Malheur au prétre qui se cultive! 

“ See now,” continued M. le Braz, “what is happening. This noble 
“and admirable tongue of ours, that might be an instrument of culture 
“and serve to develop the soul of the Breton people after its own 
“ genius, is in danger of being punished by the same ostracism as the 
“dead party that has espoused it And the men who are men of the 
“new generation, men of progress who wish that the Breton people 
“should march, live and! fulfil its destiny according to its proper 
“temperament and its special gifts—they are prevented from associ- 
“ating themselves with the language movement, because the very 
“soul of it has been tied to a dead body. For ours is an idealistic 
“people, capable of living for an idea, and of dying for it; designed, 
“therefore, to be the soldiers of the ideal in a civilisation that 1s too 
“material. What a fatal overtaking is it that the natural instrument 
“of this people should be forbidden by its present interested 
“partisans—that ‘dead party’ which cares only for a past that is 
“ dead—to fill its true 7éZe, the réZe of every living tongue, to be the 
“vehicle of the real life of the people. As it is, these reactionaries 
“only use the Breton tongue for putting the Breton people to sleep 
“among the shadows, or even among the lies of the past. The latter 
“are the things that a factitious romanticism may insist upon, but 
“they are none the less historically false. Beside these false shadows 
“of a shade, there are those things that were once really alive and 
“operative, but have the misfortune of being like the horse of 
“Roland a 

“The horse of Roland?” 

“Precisely! Which was dead! . . . Well, there you see the 
“position of the New Bretons who wish to deliver Brittany from her 
“sleep of centuries, and who cannot join hands with those who wish 
“to keep her still asleep. The New Bretons would love to see their 
“noble mother-tongue expressing the hopes and aspirations and 
“troubles of the people, as these were expressed once in the 
““ Gwerziou ’—the true ‘ Gwerziou ’—not those polished and. beauti- 
“fied and falsified by a Villemarqué. He, it is fair to say, was 
“working according to his lights, for he wrote in the glamour of the 
“old Romantic movement, and was influenced by Macpherson. But 
“you must not turn to him for the true ‘Gwerziou’; turn instead! to 
“the unsophisticated originals, as you have them collected by 
“M. Luzel, and you will see how the people poured out their very souls, 
“yes—all their sad lives and histories, in them. And what is that 
“history? The history of the oppression they have had to bear from 
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“the ancestors of the very men who to-day would drag them back 
“to the same past, and which these men delude them by calling the 
“good old times! It is of a part with the rest of this reactionary 
“programme to insist upon the manufacture of a false Brittany, to 
“please the tourists and deceive and divert the holiday public. The 
“upholders of this black flag do not know, however, the real spirit of 
“the people, nor that we have come to the verge of a great change.” 

“You mean that Brittany too is going to achieve her revolution? ” 

“JT mean that for nearly twelve centuries,” said he, “ Brittany has 
“been in bonds, and if the sentiment of justice has not been killed 
“im her children, it is because this sentiment is indestructible in 
“noble souls. During all these years this people has known so little 
“justice from men, that it has been obliged to create for itself the 
“remarkable cult of ‘Saint Yves de la Verité’? They have found 
“no true judge on earth, and have looked for one in heaven and in 
“a man of their own blood. They have said to him: ‘Set the right 
“there, where it is; and the wrong there, where it is,’ calling down 
“even death on themselves should they be on the side of the wrong; | 
“and in this saying of theirs, you will agree, is involved the finest 
“conception of justice ever formed by man. For all these ages 
“the Bretons have suffered. Now they begin to realise there should 
“be justice for them on earth; they who have so long been famished 
“begin to clamour at last for the bread of justice, and refuse to 
“wait any longer. : 

“In another twenty years, do you know what the Breton people, 
“who still tremble at the recollection of the wrongs of the past, will 
“be doing? They will-be marching straight for Socialism. Who is 
“the most powerful and terrible of the Parisian socialists? M. Hervé, 
“a pure Breton. The Bretons, it is true, will be socialists of a parti- 
“cular pattern. They will be, if one may use the paradox, 
“individualist-socialists, insisting upon the rights of the individual 
“in the common law of all. They will, moreover, be ‘socialistes 
“‘mystiques, because the true Breton cannot have any conception, 
“whatever it may be—literary, social, political—unless it be quickened 
“by his religion. 

“You see, at length, what our real predicament is to-day, 
“and what difficulties there are for the Bretons who wish to see their 
“fellow countrymen using their national mheritance and their ancient 
“tongue to work out their modern development—not to hamper and 
“delay it. For what is wanted is to help this race, still primitive, - 
“to evolve itself freely and fully. That can only be done by means 
“of an individual apostolate, which shall reach and evangelise the 
* people and the individual souls, one by one.” 

“But will not that be a very slow process?” 

“Slow no doubt, but it has the economic change working with it 
“all the while. That is at the root of the matter here, as it is in 
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“Treland, whose plight is so very much like Brittany’s. What the 
“new Catholic movement may be in Ireland I do not know; but 
“kere one of the significant things is that the young priests are 
“tending to become reformers too.” 

“And yet it is true that the clerical authorities have taken away 

“the students from your classes at Rennes?” 

* Alas, yes! but they cannot stop those students from thinking. I 

“tell you we bring new ideas to our new generation. The day has 
“begun for Brittany, and you cannot hold the day back. St. Yves de 
“la Verité proclaimed it formerly; and now the transformation and 
“the new deliverance that he in his own day foretold, are going on 
“slowly, but irresistibly.” 


IV. 


As we left the door of M. le Braz’s house at Port Blanc that evening, 
we saw the star of St. Yves shine very bright in the night-sky. 
Brittany resisted the French Revolution long ago with a Chouan 
fury; her own revolution is still to come. Rather, if M. le Braz 
is right, it has already begun. Let us hope with him it will achieve 
the new, without losing what 1s good in the old Celtic order. 


ERNEST RHyYS. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS IN_ INDIA. 


HE statement made by Lord Morley in the House of Lords in 
December last on Indian Reforms and the publication of the 
despatches that have passed between the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State on the subject have gone far to clear the air 
throughout India. It has become possible now not only to survey 
the existing situation, but in some respects even to regard the 
immediate future with a mind freed largely from that anxiety which 
has haunted us during the last four or five years. The position that 
had been reached before the announcement of the reforms was indeed 
one of extreme gravity. A long period of reaction had culminated 
in a Viceroyalty, which, however brilliant in some of its aspects, had 
left great bitterness behind and a task of unexampled difficulty to 
the successor. In more than one matter it had cut athwart the 
higher interests of the country, as understood by its educated classes, 
and by repeatedly trampling on their feelings and susceptibilities 
and their cherished aspirations, it had driven those classes to brood 
gloomily over their utter helplessness. As a result, a great move- 
ment for constitutional reform, which had been in existence in the 
country for twenty-two years, was for the time engulfed by the 
growing tide of popular resentment and despair. The old faith in 
the purpose and character of British rule, on which the movement 
was largely based, had well-nigh vanished, and those few who still 
clung to that faith stood more or less discredited with their country- 
men. Passive resistance to authority, so as to paralyse what had 
come to be regarded as an unsympathetic and unprogressive 
administration, was being widely and openly preached. A few of 
the wilder spirits in the country had gone even further. Breaking 
loose from all restraint, they were planning desperate deeds of 
violence to mark their hatred of the administration, and such deeds 
were exercising a fatal fascination over thoughtless and immature 
minds. The Government was answering violent attacks in the Press 
and on the platform by prosecutions for sedition of writers and 
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speakers on an unprecedented scale, by deportations without trial 
and by enactment after enactment of a most drastic character, 
directed against freedom of speech and writing. And these in their 
turn were strengthening the hold of the physical violence party, 
especially on young minds, and were directly leading to increased 
under-ground activity on their part. The air throughout the country 
was heavily laden with a strong anti-English feeling, and on the 
English side, too, there was a growing feeling of wrath which was 
likely to terminate in an open cry for violent reprisals. Never since 
the Mutiny was the situation so full of peril and anxiety. 

Happily the long night seems to be over, and we already see the 
faint streaks of a new dawn. In some respects the crisis had been 
precipitated by the presence of Lord Morley at the India Office. 
The feeling with which, as an honoured teacher of Liberalism, he 
was regarded by successive generations of University men in India 
was one of deep reverence, and their hearts were stirred strangely 
with a new hope when his appointment as Secretary of State for 
India was announced. By a curious irony of fate, however, the three 


years that have since elapsed have, for the most part, been years of 


violent repression in Indian administration. This was no doubt 
due to causes which had been in operation before, but in the public 
mind Lord Morley came to be closely associated with this repression, 
and this produced a most painful impression generally, and con- 
firmed, largely, the prevailing distrust of Englishmen in the country. 
It is a noteworthy circumstance that during the last two years, while 
there has been a vehement feeling of disappointment and indignation 
against Lord Morley, the warm personal regard entertained for Lord 
Minto from the time of his arrival has not been in the least affected 
by his repressive measures. The vindication of Lord Morley’s 
Liberalism was thus a necessary element in any real improvement of 
the situation, and those who continued to believe in him in spite of 
all appearances rejoice to think that such vindication has now been 
supplied by the reforms that have been announced. 

To understand what these reforms really mean for the people of 
India, it is necessary to take them with the appointment of two 
Indian members made by Lord Morley last year to his own Council 
and with the changes in the administration that are expected to 
follow as a result of the labours of the Decentralisation Com- 
mission. Unfortunately the Report of the Commission is not yet 
out. Partly on this account, and partly because the effect of the 
new reforms in practice must largely depend upon the manner in 
which the details are worked out—and they have yet to be worked 
out—any opinion expressed to-day on the scheme must be regarded 
as more or less tentative. Even with this uncertainty, however, I 
have no doubt in my own mind that the reforms announced con- 
stitute a notable advance, that they go a long way to bring the 
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administration of the country into harmony with its present require- 
ments, and that when they come into full operation they will mark 
for the people the commencement of a new era of peaceful progress 
under British rule. Briefly stated, these reforms are as follows:—~ 
An Indian member is to be appointed to the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. At least one Indian member is to be appointed to the 
Executive Councils at Madras and Bombay. Executive Councils 
are to be established in other provinces where they do not at present 
exist, and it is expected that Indian members will be placed on them. 
The number of members in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council is to 
be more than doubled; and though the official majority there is to 
be retained, there is to be a large increase in the elected element. 
In the Provincial Legislative Councils the number of members 1s to 
be doubled, but the present official majority in them is to be 
abolished. The functions of all Legislative Councils are to be 
expanded. Members are to be empowered to bring up administrative 
questions for discussion before them and to embody their views in 
the form of resolutions. They are also to be empowered to divide 
the Councils when the financial statement is under consideration, 
and to embody their suggestions in the shape of recommendations. 
The non-official members, being in a majority in Provincial 
Councils, will have a preventive control over Provincial legislation. 
The fabric of rural and urban self-government is to be completed, 
and it is to be built up from the village at the bottom. It is to be 
freed from official trammels, Government: exercising control from 
without instead of dictating or interfering from within. So much 
has been definitely promised. In addition to this, any devolution of 
authority from the Supreme to Provincial Governments, and from 
the latter to district authorities, such as is expected when final orders 
are passed on the Decentralisation Commission’s Report, is bound 
to lead to increased opportunities to representatives of the people 
to influence the course of the administration. 

These proposals must, no doubt, appear most modest to those who 
are enjoying a full measure of self-government. But to the people 
of India, as they are situated to-day, they mean a really great step 
forward. With Indian members in the Secretary of State’s Council, 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council and Provincial Executive Councils, 
we shall have reasonable access to those seats of authority where 
policies are determined and all important matters connected with the 
administration disposed of. Moreover, the appointment of Indians 
to’these Councils means the admission of the people of India to a 
participation in the highest responsibilities of Government, and 
it carries with it an access of dignity to their status under British 
tule. The proposed reform of Legislative Councils is a far-reaching 
measure, and will for the first time bring the administration under 
some sort of popular control. At present the administration is 
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carried on entirely in the dark, behind the backs of the people. It 


will now have to be in the light of day and under the scrutiny of 
public discussion. Local self-government, too, will become a reality, 


-and will afford, as it was intended to do by Lord Ripon, valuable 


training ground for the people to manage their own affairs. If the 
whole government of the country is compared to a building, with 
rural and urban boards as its base, district and provincial adminis- 
tration as its centre, and Executive Councils and the Secretary of 
State’s Council as the top, it may be said that while at present there 
is only partial light round the base, with darkness round the centre, 
and thick darkness at the top, under the proposed scheme there 


' will be full light round the base, partial light round the centre, and 


faint light at the top. 

The scheme thus taken as a whole is a substantial instalment of 
reform, and as such it has given deep and sincere satisfaction 
throughout India. There are no doubt differences of opinion as 


regards details; but Lord Morley himself has recognised that in a 


matter of this magnitude and importance there must naturally be 
room for a variety of opinions on minor points. The effect that 
the publication of the scheme has already produced upon the situa- 
tion is, to my mind, the best tribute to its statesmanship. The task 
of pacifying the country—and such pacification is necessary as much 
in the interests of India as of England—has been rendered sensibly 
easier since the announcement of the reforms. Of course, much yet | 
depends upon how effect is given to the scheme; and even when it 
is fully carried out it will have to be supplemented by other measures: 
before the task of pacification is completed. But the time to speak 
of those measures will be when these reforms are out of the way. 

One word of warning here may be uttered. It will be absolutely 
disastrous if any attempt is made to go back on the scheme in any 
important particular. The people of this country have accepted it 
in the spirit in which it has been conceived by the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State; and if they are now subjected to any disappoint- 
ment in connection with it there will be a violent reaction, which 
will be in every way deplorable. One most gratifying feature of 
the situation is the manner in which the bulk of the Anglo-Indian 
community in India has recognised the importance and the neces- 
sity of reform. Lord Morley and Lord Minto have both really 
deserved well of India. 


G. K. GOKHALE. 
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a ; THE LEPERS OF MOLOKAI. 


HEN the “Snark” sailed along the windward coast of 
Molokai, on her way to Honolulu, I looked at the chart and 
Bae then pointed to a low-lying peninsula backed by a tremendous cliff 
varying from two to four thousand feet in height, and said: “The 
“pit of hell, the most cursed place on earth.” I should have been 
shocked, if, at that moment, I could have caught a vision of myself 
a month later, ashore in the most cursed place on earth and having a 
disgracefully good time along with eight hundred of the lepers who 
were likewise having a good time. Their good time was not dis- 
graceful; but mine was, for in the midst of so much misery it was 
not meet for me to have a good time. That is the way I felt about 
it, and my only excuse is that I couldn’t help having a good time. 
For instance, in the afternoon of the fourth of July all the lepers 
gathered at the race track for the sports. I had wandered away from 
the Superintendent and the physicians in order to get a snapshot of 
the finish of one of the races. It was an interesting race, and parti- 
sanship ran high. Three horses were entered, one ridden by a 
Chinese, one by an Hawaiian, and one by a Portuguese boy. All 
three riders were lepers; so were the judges and the crowd. The 
race was twice around the track. The Chinese and the Hawaiian 
got away together and rode neck and neck, the Portuguese boy 
toiling along two hundred feet behind. Around they went in the 
same positions. Half-way around on the second and final lap the 
Chinese pulled away and got one length ahead of the Hawaiian. 
At the same time the Portuguese boy was beginning to crawl up. 
But it looked hopeless. The crowd went wild. All the lepers were 
passionate lovers of horseflesh. The Portuguese boy crawled nearer 
and nearer. I went wild, too. They were on the home stretch. 
The Portuguese boy passed the Hawaiian. There was a thunder of 
hoofs, a rush of the three horses bunched together, the jockeys 
plying their whips, and every last onlooker bursting his throat, or 
hers, with shouts and yells. Nearer, nearer, inch by inch, the 
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Portuguese boy crept up, and passed, yes, passed, winning by a head 
from the Chinese. I came to myself in a group of lepers. They 
were yelling, tossing their hats, and dancing around like fiends. So 
was I. When I came to I was waving my hat and murmuring 
ecstatically: “By golly, the boy wins! The boy wins!” 

I tried to check myself. I assured myself that I was witnessing 
one of the horrors of Molokai, and that it was shameful for me, under 
such circumstances, to be so light-hearted and light-headed. But it 
‘was no use. The next event was a donkey-race, and it was just 
starting; so was the fun. The last donkey in was to win the race, 
and what complicated the affair was that no rider rode his own 
donkey. They rode one another’s donkeys, the result of which was 
that each man strove to make the donkey he rode beat his own 
donkey ridden by someone else. Naturally, only men possessing 
very slow or extremely obstreperous donkeys had entered them for 
the race. One donkey had been trained to tuck in its legs and he 
down whenever its rider touched its sides with his heels. Some 
donkeys strove to turn round and come back; others developed a 
_ penchant for the side of the track, where they stuck their heads over 
the railing and stopped; while all of them dawdled. Half-way 
around the track one donkey got into an argument with its rider. 
When. all the rest of the donkeys had crossed the wire, that par- 
ticular donkey was still arguing. He won the race, though his rider 
lost it and came in on foot. And all the while nearly a thousand 
lepers were laughing uproariously at the fun. Anybody in my place 
would have joined with them in having a good time. 

All the foregoing is by way of preamble to the statement that the 
horrors of Molokai, as they have been painted in the past, do not 
exist. The Settlement has been written up repeatedly by sensa- 
tionalists, and usually by sensationalists who have never laid eyes on 
it. Of course, leprosy is leprosy, and it is a terrible thing; but so 
much that is sensational has been written about Molokai that neither 
the lepers nor those who devote their lives to them have received a 
fair deal. Here is a case in point. A newspaper writer, who, of 
course, had never been near the Settlement, vividly described Super- 
intendent McVeigh crouching in a grass hut, and being besieged 
nightly by starving lepers on their knees, wailing for food. This 
hair-raismg account was copied by the press all over the United 
States and was the cause of many indignant and protesting editorials. 
Well, I lived and slept for five days in Mr. McVeigh’s girass hut 
(which was a comfortable wooden cottage by the way; and there 
isn’t a grass house in the whole Settlement), and I heard the lepers 
wailing for food . . . only the wailing was peculiarly har- 
monious and rhythmic, and it was accompanied by the music of 
stringed instruments, violins, guitars, wkuleles, and banjos. Also, 
the wailing was of various sorts. The leper brass band wailed, and 
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two singing societies wailed, and lastly a quintet of excellent voices 
wailed. So much for a lie that should never have been printed. The 
wailing was the serenade which the glee clubs always give Mr. 
McVeigh whenever he returns from a trip to Honolulu. 

Leprosy is not so contagious as is imagined. I went for a week's 
visit to the Settlement, and I took my wife along—all of which would 
not have happened had we had any apprehension of contracting the 
disease. Nor did we wear long, gauntleted gloves and keep apart 
from the lepers. On the contrary, we mingled freely with them, and 
before we left knew scores of them by sight and name. The precau- 
tions of simple cleanliness seem to be all that are necessary. On 
returning to their own houses, after having been among and handling 
lepers, the non-lepers, such as the physicians and the Superintendent, 
merely wash their faces and hands with mildly antiseptic soap and 
change their coats. 

That a leper is unclean, however, should be insisted upon; and 
the segregation of lepers, from what little is known of the disease, 
should be rigidly maintained. On the other hand, the awful horror 
with which the leper has been regarded in the past, and the frightful 
treatment he has received, have been unnecessary and cruel. In 
order to dispel some of the popular misapprehensions of leprosy, I 
want to tell something of the relations between the lepers and non- 
lepers as I observed them at Molokai. On the morning after our 
arrival, Mrs. London and I attended a shoot of the Kalaupapa Rifle 
Club, and caught our first glimpse of the democracy of affliction and 
alleviation that obtains. The club was just beginning a prize shoot 
for a cup put up by Mr. McVeigh, who is also a member of the club, 
as also are Dr. Goodhue and Dr. Hollmann, the resident physicians 
(who, by the way, live in the Settlement with their wives). AT 
about us, in the shooting booth, were the lepers. Lepers and non- 
lepers were using the same guns, and all were rubbing shoulders in 
the confined space. The majority of the lepers were Hawaiians. 
Sitting beside me on a bench was a Norwegian. Directly in front 
of me, in the stand, was an American, a veteran of the Civil War, 
who had fought on the Confederate side. He was sixty-five years 
of age, but that did not prevent him from running up a good score. 
Strapping Hawaiian policemen, lepers, khaki-clad, were also shooting, 
as were Portuguese, Chinese, and Aokwas—the latter are native 


helpers in the Settlement who are non-lepers. And on the afternoon 


that Mrs. London and I climbed the two-thousand-foot pa/i and 
looked our last upon the Settlement, the Superintendent, the doctors, 
and the mixture of nationalities and of diseased and non-diseased 
were all éngaged in an exciting baseball game. 

Not so was the leper and his greatly misunderstood and feared 
disease treated during the middle ages in Europe. At that time 
the leper was considered legally and politically dead. He was placed 
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in a funeral procession and led to the church, where the burial service 
was read over him by the officiating clergyman. Then a spadeful of 
earth was dropped upon his chest and he was dead—living dead. 
While this rigorous treatment was largely unnecessary, nevertheless 
one thing was learned by it. Leprosy was unknown in Europe until 
it was introduced by the returning Crusaders, whereupon it spread 
slowly until it had seized upon large numbers of the people. 
Obviously it was a disease that could be contracted by contact. [ft 
was a contagion, and it was equally obvious that it could be 
eradicated by segregation. Terrible and monstrous as was the 
treatment of the leper in those days, the great lesson of sh ee 
was learned. By its means leprosy was stamped out. 

And by the same means leprosy is even now decreasing in the 
Hawaiian Islands. But the segrégation of the lepers on Molokai is 
not the horrible nightmare that has been so often exploited by 
yellow writers. In the first place, the leper is not torn ruthlessly 
from his family. When a suspect is discovered, he is invited by 


the Board of Health to come to the Kalihi Receiving Station at 


Honolulu. His fare and all expenses are paid for him. He is first 
passed upon, by microscopical examination, by the Bacteriologist of 
the Board of Health. If the bacillus leprae is found, the patient 
is examined by the Board of Examining Physicians, five in number. 
If found by them to be a leper, he is so declared, which finding is 
later officially confirmed by the Board of Health, and the leper is 
ordered to be sent to Molokai. Furthermore, during the thorough 
trial that is given his case, the patient has the right to be represented 
by a physician whom he can select and employ for himself. Nor, 
after having been declared a leper, is the patient immediately rushed 
off to Molokai. He is given ample time, weeks, and even months 
sometimes, during which he stays at Kalihi and winds up or arranges 
all his business affairs. At Molokai, in turn, he may be visited 
by his relatives, business agents, etc, though they are not permitted 
to eat and sleep in his house. Visitors’ houses, kept “clean,” are 
maintained for this purpose. 

I saw an illustration of the thorough trial given the suspect when 
I visited Kalihi with Mr. Pinkham, President of the Board of Health. 
The suspect was an Hawaiian, seventy years of age, who for thirty- 
four years had worked in Honolulu as a pressman in a printmg 
office. The Bacteriologist had decided that he was a leper, the 
Examining Board had been unable to make up its mind, and that 
day all had come out to Kalihi for another examination. 

When at Molokai, the declared leper has the privilege of re- 
examination. The patients were continually coming back to Honolulu 
for that purpose. The steamer that took me to Molokai had on 
board two returning lepers, both young women, one of whom had 
come to Honolulu to settle up some property she owned, and the 
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other had come to Honolulu to see her sick mother. Both had 
remained at Kalihi for a month. 

The Settlement of Molokai enjoys a far more delightful climate 
than even Honolulu, being situated on the windward side of the 
island in the path of the fresh north-east trades. The scenery is 
magnificent: on one side is the blue sea, on the other the wonderful 
wall of the pali, receding here and there into beautiful mountain 
valleys. Everywhere are grassy ‘pastures, over which roam the 
hundreds of horses which are owned by the lepers. Some of the 
patients have their own carts, rigs and traps. In the little harbour of 
Kalaupapa lie fishing boats and a steam launch, all of which are 
privately owned and operated by lepers. Their bounds upon the 
sea are of course determined; otherwise no restriction is put upon 
their seafaring. Their fish they sell to the Board of Health, and 
the money they receive is their own. While I was there, one night’s 
catch was four thousand pounds. 

And as these men fish, others farm. All trades are followed. One 
leper, a pure Hawaiian, is the boss painter. He employs eight men, 
and takes contracts for painting buildings from the Board of Health. 
He is a member of the Kalaupapa Rifle Club, where I met him, 
and I must confess that he was far better dressed than I. Another 
man, similarly situated, is the boss carpenter. Then, in addition 
to the Board of Health store, there are little privately-owned stores, 
where those with shop-keepers’ souls may exercise their peculiar 
instincts. The Assistant Superintendent, Mr. Waiamau, a finely- 
educated and able man, is a pure Hawaiian and a leper. Mr. 
Bartlett, who is the present store-keeper, is an American, who was 
in business in Honolulu before he was struck down by the disease. 
All that these men earn is that much in their own pockets. If they 
do not work they are taken care of anyway by the territory, and given 
food, shelter, clothes and medical attendance. The Board of Health 
carries on agriculture, stock raising, and dairying, for local use, and 
employment at fair wages is furnished to all that wish to work. 
They are not compelled to work, however, for they are the wards of 
the territory. For the young, and the very old, and the helpless, 
there are homes and hospitals. 

Major Lee, an American, and long a marine engineer for the 
Inter-Island Steamship Company, I met actively at work in the new 
steam laundry, where he was busy installing the machinery. I met 
him often afterwards, and one day he said to me: “Give us a good 
“breeze about how we live here.. For heaven’s sake, write us up 
“straight. Put your foot down on this chamber-of-horrors rot and 
“all the rest of it. We don’t like bemg misrepresented. We've got 
“some feelings. Just tell the world how we really are in here.” 
Man after man that I met in the Settlement, and woman after 
woman, in one way or another expressed the same sentiment. It was 
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patent that they resented bitterly the sensational and untruthful way 
in which they have been exploited in the past. 

In spite of the fact that they are afflicted by disease, the lepers form 
a happy colony, divided into two villages and numerous country and 
seaside homes, of nearly a thousand souls. They have six churches, 
a Young Men’s Christian Association building, several assembly 
halls, a band stand, a race track, baseball grounds and shooting 
ranges, an athletic club, numerous glee clubs, and two brass bands. 
“They are so contented down there,’ Mr. Pinkham told me, “ that 
“you can't drive them away with a_ shot-gun.” This. I 
later verified for myself. In January of last year, eleven of the 
lepers, on whom the disease, after having committed certain> 
ravages, showed no further signs of activity, were brought back to 
Honolulu for re-examination. They were loath to come; and, on 
being asked whether or not they wanted to go free if found clean of 
leprosy, one and all answered, “ Back to Molokai.” 

In the old days, before the discovery of the leprosy bacillus, a 
small number of men and women, suffering from various and totally 
different diseases, were adjudged lepers and sent to Molokai. Years 
afterwards they suffered great consternation when the bacteriologists 
declared that they were not afflicted with leprosy and never had 
been. They fought against being sent away from Molokai, and in 
one way or another, as helpers and nurses, they got jobs from the 
Board of Health, and remained. The present jailer is one of these 
men. Declared to be a non-leper, he accepted, on salary, the charge 
of the jail, in order to escape being sent away. 

At the present moment, in Honolulu, is a bootblack. He is an 
American negro. Mr. McVeigh told me about him. Long ago, 
before the bacteriological tests, he was sent to Molokai as a leper. 
As a ward of the State he developed a superlative degree of 
independence and fomented much petty mischief. And then, one 
day, after having been for years a perennial source of minor annoy- 
ances, the bacteriological test was applied and he was declared a 
non-leper. 

“Ah, ha!” chortled Mr. McVeigh. “Now I’ve got you! Out you 
“go on the next steamer, and good riddance! ” 

But the negro didn’t want to go. Immediately he married an old 
woman in the last stages of leprosy, and began petitioning the Board 
of Health for permission to remain and nurse his sick wife. There 
was no one, he said pathetically, who could take care of his poor 
wife as well as he could. But they saw through his game, and he 
was deported on the steamer and given the freedom of the world. 
But he preferred Molokai. Landing on the leeward side of Moloka, 
he sneaked down the pali one night and took up his abode in the 
Settlement. He was apprehended, tried and cenvicted of trespass, 
sentenced to pay a small fine, and again deported on the steamer, 
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with the warning that if he trespassed again he would be fined one 
hundred dollars and be sent to prison in Honolulu. And now, when 
Mr. McVeigh comes up to Honolulu, the bootblack shines his shoes 
for him and says: 

“Say, Boss, I lost a good home down there. Yessir, I lost a good 
“home.” Then his voice sinks to a confidential whisper as he 
says, “ Say, Boss, can’t I go back? Can’t you fix it for me so as I can 
“go back?” 

He had lived nine years on Molokai, and he had had a better time 
there than he had ever had, before and after, on the outside. 

As regards the fear of leprosy itself, nowhere in the Settlement, 
among lepers or non-lepers, did I see any sign of it. The chief 
horror of leprosy obtains in the minds of those who have never seen 
a leper and who do not know anything about the disease. At the 
hotel at Waikiki a lady expressed shuddering amazement at my 
having the hardihood to pay a visit to the Settlement. On talking 
with her, I learned that she had been born in Honolulu, had lived 
there all her life, and had never laid eyes on a leper. That was more 
than I could Say of myself in the United States, where the segregation 
of lepers is loosely enforced and where I have repeatedly seen lepers 
‘on the»streets of large cities. 

Leprosy is terrible, there is no getting away from that; but from 
what little I know of the disease and its degree of contagiousness, 
I would by far prefer to spend the rest of my days in Molokai than 
in any tuberculosis sanatorium. In every city and county hospital 
for poor people in the United States, or in similar institutions in 
other countries, sights as terrible as those in Molokai can be 
witnessed, and the sum total of these sights is vastly more terrible. 
For that matter, if it were given me to choose between being 
compelled to live in Molokai for the rest of my life, or in the Last End 
of London, the East Side of New York, or the Stockyards of Chicago, 
I would select Molokai without debate. I would prefer one year 
of ‘hfe in Molokai to five years of life in the above-mentioned 
cesspools of human degradation and misery. 

In Molokai the people are happy. I shall never forget the 
celebration of the fourth of July I witnessed there. At six o’clock 
‘im the morning the “horribles” were out, dressed fantastically, astride 
horses, mules and donkeys (their own property), and cutting capers 
al] over the Settlement. Two brass bands were out as well. Then 
there were the pa-w riders, thirty or forty of them, Hawaiian women 
all, superb horsewomen, dressed gorgeously im the old native riding 
costume, and dashing about in twos and threes and groups. In the 
afternoon Mrs. London and I stood in the judge’s stand and awarded 
the prize for horsemanship and costume to the fa-u riders. All 
about were the hundreds of lepers, with wreaths of flowers on heads 
and necks and shoulders, looking on and making merry. And always, 
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over the brows of hills:and across the grassy level stretches, 
appearing and disappearing, were the groups of men and women, 
gaily dressed, on galloping horses, horses and riders flower-bedecked 
and flower-garlanded, singing and laughing, and riding like the wind. 
And as I stood in the judge’s stand and looked at all this, there 
came to my recollection the lazar house of Havana, where I] had once 
beheld some two hundred lepers, prisoners inside four restricted 
walls until they died. No, there are a few thousand places I wot 
of m this world over which I would select Molokai as a place of 
permanent residence. In the evening we went to one of the leper 
assembly halls, where, before a Sowdea audience, the singing societies 
contested for prizes, and where thie night wound up with a dance. 
I have seen the Hawaiians living in the slums of Honolulu, and, 
having seen them, I can readily understand why the lepers, brought 
up from the Settlement for re-examination, shouted one and _all, 
“Back to Molokai!” 

One thing is certain. The leper in the Settlement is far better 
off than the leper who lies in hiding outside. Such a leper is a 
lonely outcast, living in constant fear of discovery, and slowly and 
surely rotting away. The action of leprosy is not steady. It lays 
hold of its victim, commits a ravage, and then lies dormant for. an 
indeterminate period. It may not commit another ravage for five 
years, or ten years, or forty years, and the patient may enjoy 
uninterrupted good health. Rarely, however, do these first ravages 
cease of themselves. The skilled surgeon 1s required, and the 
skilled surgeon cannot be called in for the leper who is in hiding. 
For instance, the first ravage may take the form of a perforating 
ulcer in the sole of the foot. When the bone is reached, necrosis sets 
in. If the leper is in hiding, he cannot be operated upon, the necrosis 
will continue to eat its way up the bone of the leg, and in a brief and 
horrible time that leper will die of gangrene or some other terrible 
complication. On the other hand, if that same leper is in Molokai, 
the surgeon will operate upon the foot, remove the ulcer, cleanse the 
bone, and put a complete stop to that particular ravage of the disease. 
A month after the operation the leper will be out riding on horseback, 
running foot races, swimming in the breakers, or climbing the giddy 
sides of the valleys for mountain apples. And, as has been stated 
before, the disease, lying dormant, may not again attack him for five, 
ten, or forty years. 

The old horrors of leprosy go back to the condition that obtained 
before the days of antiseptic surgery, and before the time when 
physicians like Dr. Goodhue and Dr. Hollmann went to live at 
the Settlement. Dr. Goodhue is the pioneer surgeon there, and too 
much praise cannot be given him for the noble work he has done. 
[ spent one morning in the operating room with him, and of the 
three operations he performed, two were on men, new comers, who had 
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arrived on the same steamer with me. In each case the disease 
had attacked in one spot only. One man had a perforating ulcer in 
the ankle, well advanced; and the other man was suffering from a 
similar affliction, well advanced, under his arm. Both cases were well ~ 
advanced because the men had been on the outside and had not been 
treated. In each case Dr. Goodhue put an immediate and complete 
stop to the ravage, and in four weeks those two men will be as well 
and able-bodied as they ever were in their lives; the only difference 
between them and you or me being that the disease is lying dormant 
in their bodies and may at any future time commit another ravage. 

Leprosy is as old as history. References to it are found in the 
earliest written records. And yet to-day practically nothing more 
is known about it than was known then. This much was known then, 
namely, that it was contagious, and that those afflicted by it should 
be segregated; the difference between then and now is that to-day 
the leper is more rigidly segregated and more humanely treated. 
But leprosy itself still remains the same awful and profound mystery. 
A reading of the reports of the physicians and specialists of all 
countries reveals the baffling nature of the disease. These leprosy 
specialists are unanimous on no one phase of the disease. They da 
not know. In the past they rashly and dogmatically generalised. 
They generalise no longer. The one possible generalisation that 
can be drawn from all the investigation that has been made is that 
leprosy is feebly contagious, but in what manner it is feebly conta- 
gious is not known. They have isolated! the bacillus of leprosy. They 
can determine by bacteriological examination whether or not a person 
is a leper; but they are as far away as ever from knowing how that 
bacillus finds its entrance into the body of a non-leper. They do 
not know the length of time of mcubation. They have tried to 
inoculate all sorts of animals with leprosy, and have failed. 

They are baffled in the discovery of a serum wherewith to fight 
the disease. And in all their work, as yet, they have found no clue, 
no cure. Sometimes there have been blazes of hope, theories of 
causation and much heralded cures, but every time the darkness of 
failure quenched the flame. A doctor insists that the cause of leprosy 
is a long-continued fish-diet, and he proves his theory voluminously, 
till a physician from the highlands of India demands why the natives 
of that district should therefore be afflicted by leprosy when they 
have never eaten fish, nor all the generations of their fathers before 
them. A man treats a leper with a certain kind of oil or drug, 
announces a cure, and five, ten or forty years afterwards the disease 
breaks out again. It is this trick of leprosy lying dormant in the 
body for indeterminate periods that is responsible for many alleged 
cures. But this much is certain: as yet there has been no authentic case 
of a cure. 


Leprosy is feebly contagious; but how is it contagious? An 
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Austrian physician has inoculated himself and his assistants with 
leprosy and failed to catch it. But this is not conclusive; for 
there is the famous case of the Hawaiian murderer, who had his 
sentence of death commuted to life imprisonment on his agreeing to 
be inoculated with the éaczllus leprae. Some time after mocu- 
lation leprosy made its appearance, and the man died a leper on 
Molokai. Nor was this conclusive, for it was discovered that at the 
time he was inoculated several members of his family were already 
suffering from the disease on Molokai. He may have contracted the 
disease from them, and it may have been well along in its mysterious 
period of incubation at the time he was officially inoculated. Then — 
there is the case of that hero of the Church, Father Damien, who 
went to Molokai a clean man and died a leper. There have been 
many theories as to how he contracted leprosy, but nobody knows. 
He never knew himself. But every chance that he ran has certainly 
been run by a woman at present living in the Settlement, who has 
lived there many years, who has had five leper husbands, and had 
children by them, and who is to-day, as she always has been, free 
of the disease. 

As yet no light has been shed upon the mystery of leprosy. When 
more is learned about the disease, a cure for it may be expected. 
Once an efficacious serum is discovered, and leprosy, because it is 
so feebly contagious, will pass away swiftly from the earth. The 
battle waged with it will be short and sharp. In the meantime, 
how to discover that serum, or some other unguessed-of weapon? 
In the present it is a serious matter. It is estimated that there are 
half-a-million lepers, not segregated, in India alone. Carnegie 
libraries, Rockefeller universities, and many similar benefactions 
are all very well; but one cannot help thinking how far a few 
thousands of dollars would go, say in the leper Settlement of Molokai. 
The residents there are accidents of fate, scapegoats to some 
mysterious natural law of which man knows nothing, isolated for 
the welfare of their fellows, who else might catch the dread disease, 
even as they have caught it, nobody knows how. Not for their 
sake merely, but for the sake of future generations, a few thousands 
of dollars would go far in a legitimate and scientific search after a 
cure for leprosy, for a serum, or for some undreamed discovery that 
will enable the medical world to exterminate the baczllus leprae. 
There’s the place for your money, you philanthropists. 


JACK LONDON. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


HIS subject of Spiritual Healing 1s a good deal in the air just 

now; and as much misapprehension exists concerning it, 

I will try in the space at my disposal to deal with the matter from 

the standpoint of a medical man in sympathy with the subject, and 
who has studied it for a long period. 

Twenty years ago a great missionary society was much 

perplexed by the fact that some of its missionaries, going 
out with the “gift of healing” to Africa, came into com- 
petition with the native wizards with disastrous effects; and 
at the request of some friends I wrote a book on healing by 
faith.* The investigation I then carried on showed that even at 
that time there were scores of regular faith-healing centres all over 
England and abroad; and that at a single chapel in the north 
of London over 250 cases were reported healed in one year (1884), 
‘many being those of severe disease! I merely mention this (with- 
out comment) to show that the movement now taking place in 
Emmanuel Church, Boston, and in our Church over here, is not in 
its essence new. What is novel, is the union proposed between the 
clergy and medical men under various names and auspices with the 
view of treating more successfully that increasing number of cases 
that is characterised by severe nervous or slight mental disorder or 
distress. 

It has been suggested that there is a large class of diseases where 
the clergyman might prove a greater help than the doctor, or, at any 
rate, mught co-operate with him with great advantage to the patient. 
Indeed, it has been proposed to form a Central Church Council in 
the diocese of London for the consideration of questions connected 
with healing by spiritual means. This movement is described as 
“a sane combination of the powers of faith and exact medical know- 
“ledge applied to the problems of healing.” 


* Faith Healing.” Religious Tract Society. 
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There can be no doubt, at any rate, of the sanity of the movement 
in recognising as it does the fact and existence of disease, in marked 
contradistinction to a well-known American system, also hailing 
from Boston, which commences its cures by denying the existence 
of every ailment, and regards all matter as “error in solution.” 

When, however, we advance to consider more closely the proposed 
union of doctors of divinity and medicine in the cure of disease, it 
is obvious that we are entering upon a very obscure subject, which it 
behoves us to ponder with extreme caution and entirely without 
prejudice. We know historically that certainly as late as New Testa- 
ment times the two offices were frequently combined in the one 
person, and only gradually were the two professions divorced: and 
this throws a good deal of light upon a passage in St. James which 
is so constantly adduced on this subject that one may be pardoned 
for referring to1t. In chapter V. v. 14, we read: “Is any sick among 
“you? let him call for the elders of the church; and let them pray 
“over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord.” Now 
I venture to think that the “anointing with oil” there spoken of 
is not a holy or a sacramental act. Had it been so, the Greek word 
used in such a case would be &ri0, from which we get “chrism,” 
and this is used in the anointing of kings and priests. The word 
here, however, is aleipho, which is the medical term for rubbing 
or massaging with oil, one of the best remedies of the first century, 
and now revived in the twentieth. The correct exegesis, then, 
points here to the union of medicine and divinity, the “elders” 
apparently acting in the double capacity of doctors and divines. 
This passage, then, which, is popularly regarded as setting aside 
medical treatment, seems on close examination, on the contrary, to 
insist upon its use. 

The first question in considering this proposed co-operation of 
the two professions in certain classes of disease 1s obviously “ Why 
“is such a proposal now made? and does the need which it is 
“intended to meet really exist?” I think that the answer in both 
cases must be “yes”; and that those who look upon this spreading 
movement here and in America as a mere counterblast to various 
modern varieties of “faith-healing ” are overlooking the fact that there 
is undoubtedly a large and, I believe, increasing class of sufferers 
who for some reason remain unrelieved by either profession. 

Of course, we all understand that there are a large number of 
spiritual and physical ailments for which the existing machinery is 
entirely adequate. Never before were doctors so well equipped for 
dealing scientifically and successfully with simple physical ailments 
of all sorts. Similarly there can be no doubt that the true minister 
of God, to whatever branch of the Christian Church he may belong, 
is at least equally well equipped to deal with ‘purely spiritual 
maladies and sicknesses of the soul—at any rate, on their religious 
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side. The difficulty arises, and the need for something more than 
we have got becomes obvious, when one has to deal with, say, a case 
of physical breakdown, involving possibly gastric and other dis- 
turbances, which is really due primarily to 'some long agony or per- — 
plexity of spirit. The fact must be stated that for such work the 
present medical curriculum 1s not adequate. Indeed, it is hardly too 
much to say that the training given in our medical schools is 
physical rather than human, as if we had to do with material 
mechanisms instead of the complex mystery of a human being. The 
physician has to face in his consulting room men and women, 
tripartite beings whose physiological and psychological inter- 
dependence and unity is so complete that no one part can suffer 
without the others being affected; beings, indeed, so complicated 
that it is well-nigh impossible to say where a disorder of the spirit 
ends and where one of the body begins. 

And yet there can be little doubt that, as a rule, the average 
physician feels at home only in dealing with the physical, and ill 
at ease if the disease goes beyond it, and tends to regard the 
patient almost entirely from a material standpoint. Should deeper 
questions arise, he too often hastily dismisses or ignores them, or 
maybe frankly confesses himself unable to deal with them at all. 
He has most probably paid no attention to mental therapeutics, 
against which his whole training has too often given him a decided 
bias. One may safely say, without the slightest exaggeration, that 
no day passes but patients with other than physical disorders leave 
the doctor’s presence unrelieved and distressed, and ready to fall 
a prey to any quack or pseudo-scientist who may come along. 

At first sight this condition of things seems ample justification 
for the proposed interposition of the clergy, whose sphere of action 
is certainly the spirit of man. On the surface the theory seems all 
right, but I think that in practice some of its inherent defects will 
be revealed. The weakness of the medical man we found was his 
want of training in matters spiritual. May we not say, @ fortiori, 
that the weakness of the clerical position will be found in the clergy- 
man’s want of training in diseases of the body, ze, in ordinary 
medicine. Moreover, even with regard to the spirit it is by no means 
common to find clergy who have made a study of the human spirit, 
with the variety of ailments to which it is subject, from the medical 
or curative side. The clergyman’s work is rather the relations of 
the soul to God and the religious development of the spirit than 
its cure from morbid maladies. All doctors are equipped to deal 
with disease; but many of the clergy are not fitted to deal with 
either spiritual or physical ailments. It is obvious, therefore, that a 
very careful selection would have to be made, or a very extended 
training given to the theological student in medical psychology, if 
divines are successfully to treat disease. 
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Of course, so far I am regarding the clergy as relieving sufferers 
_ by skilled advice, and by a careful consideration of the symptoms and 
condition of the patient; and I fear greatly that in their equipment 
7 for such service their present curriculum is even more deficient than 
that of the medical man is for spiritual work. Take the case of a 
man who is morbid on religious matters. The average doctor would 
; most likely class the patient as hysterical, and try a change of scene, 
or might leave him alone. A clergyman would probably in most 
cases try long religious arguments, with the almost certain result of 
aggravating the condition ; and thus without some further training even 
the proposed union of forces might fail to relieve the sufferer. What 
is really wanted is a better training in medical psychology, and a 
curriculum that embraces spiritual as well as physical maladies. 
This is essential whatever unions may be proposed. 

But it will be objected here by the clergy that what I instance is 
by no means what they mean by spiritual healing. They have in 
their minds at least four other powers—“the gift of healing,” “heal- 
“ang by faith,’ “the prayer of faith,’ and possibly also purely 
miraculous healing, on the lines indicated in the Acts of the 
Apostles. One feels that one must hardly touch upon the last of 
these four in the pages of a Review; but on the three former 
something may be said. 

Regarding the first, I believe there does exist a power or force 
resident in some persons which is called the “gift of healing.” I 
cannot find, however, that this “gift” is confined to the clergy, nor, 
indeed, that it is necessarily connected with any form of religious 
profession at all. I have known personally of several people who 
appear to possess some such therapeutic force; none of them was a 
clergyman, and three possessed the power from an early age. 

One of these, indeed, called on me and complained much about 
having a power he did not in the least desire, and which interfered 
very much with his profession, since he was continually being called 
away to cure people. (I may say no idea of making any charge 
ever occurred to him.) He told me that, amongst other calls, he was 
constantly being pressed to go to the house of a very rich City mer- 
chant when any of the family suffered from aches or pains of body or 
brain, and that soon after he entered the room the trouble dis- 
appeared. J went to the City in order to corroborate the statement, 
and found the person in question, who was the head of a large firm 
near St. Paul’s Churchyard, and he said it was quite true, and that relief 
invariably followed his friend’s visits. His object in calling on me 
was to ask if I could in any way relieve him of this undesired gift. 

I should not, perhaps, have paid’ so much attention to him had 
I not had at the time a very near relative dying of rodent ulcer in 
the eye—a terribly agonising affection—for whom no relief could 
be found save from one who possessed this power of healing. Her 
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case being well known to the profession, I need hardly say all was 
done that the skill of specialists could suggest. The difficulty was 
with regard to the pain, for, as she could not take morphia in any 
form, her sufferings were unrelieved. One day I called in a man 
who in his touch had “the gift of healing,” which gift, I believe, he 
\possessed from his youth. It was enough for him to hold the 
sufferer’s hands for half an hour each day for her to be entirely free 
from pain for 24 hours. The patient was neither emotional nor 
imaginative. Indeed, when the healer had to go away for three days 
he begged her to imagine he was with her. She failed entirely to do 
s0, and the pain was dreadful. In this case physical contact was 
needed, and by this means alone could the sufferer be kept free from 
pain till she died. I need hardly say there was nq suggestion of 
hypnotism in the treatment. 

This power is called magnetic, psychic, occult, hypnotic, mesmeric, 
etc. all names without meaning. In the case I have mentioned no 


influence whatever was exerted over the mind, nor did the patient 


exercise any faith. All she did was to be thankful for actual results. 
I will make a suggestion as to the cause of this power in considering 
the next force—“ healing by faith.” 

In this we reach a profoundly interesting subject. It is obvious 
that this differs entirely from the previous power. That was 
resident in the healer: this, as I think we shall see, is in the patient, 
who, by the exercise of faith, puts it into action Of course, 
the first idea in all ages and in all countries has always been that 
it is the object of faith that effects the cure; in short, that it is 
objective and not subjective; but when it is carefully noted that 
however many and various are the objects in which faith is reposed 
the cures are always the same, it is clear that the object cannot be 
the active agency. 

For instance, equally credible’ cures are recorded from faith in 
idols, fetishes, charms, repulsive objects, or powders or draughts ; 
apparatus such as a thermometer or special bits of wood or iron; 
or in the vision at Lourdes or the holy coat of Treves, or in relics of 
all sorts; or in kings or holy men, or in trees, flowers, fruits; or in 
impostors such as Dowie, or in systems of faith, or in the gods of 
Greece or Egypt; or in a thousand other objects, in themselves 
powerless. 

The one thing that is common to all these various objects is the 
faith that rests in them; but how does this cure? The answer is 
interesting. I think it is now no longer disputed that a small part 
only of the mind is visible to consciousness, and that a great portion 
lies in the invisible, and can be discerned by its operation only. 
This unconscious part of the mind, amongst other functions, is 
incessantly employed in maintaining that equilibrium that we call 
health, a word that does not mean exactly the same to any two 
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people. Whenever this is disturbed by accident or disease, the 
vis medicatrix nature, that wonderful curative agency, at once sets 
to work to repair the injury or destroy the poison. Time would fail 
to record the marvellous resources and extraordinary ingenuity of this 
unconscious curative power. Some of them are enumerated by Dr. 
Mitchell Bruce, Sir Frederick Treves and others; and physicians in 
all ages have recognised this power, which acts without any hesitation 
in novel and untried situations, and deals successfully with invading 
microbes of new diseases, the whole action postulating mind of a 
high order, though’ unconscious. 

No true physician stands by his patient’s bedside without reverently 
recognising that the sufferer is already being treated by one greater 
than himself, and that his wisest course is to follow the lead given, 
and seek to help and not hinder the action of “nature.” In many 
cases, however, this force, good and wise as it is, is not sufficient of 
itself to cope with the complicated disorders which are the results 
of an effete civilisation. Ina state of nature little medicine and few 
doctors are needed. 

Faith, however, can stimulate this latent power amazingly; and as 
is shown in hysteria when the power is disordered, it is capable of 
doing almost anything with the body, producing high temperature, 
blisters, tumours, and other affections at will. So also with regard 
to cures: when this process is sufficiently energised by faith, not 
only functional diseases can be removed, but material objects, such 
as warts and varicose veins, can be made to disappear. Without this 
vis medicatrix nature no cure is possible; the bones won’t knit, 
the sores won’t heal, while the germs kill, and diseases end fatally ; 
but with it, energised by faith, it is difficult to set a limit to the’ 
power of cure. 

A question will certainly now be asked by Christian men: “If 
“this power be natural, and healing by faith merely the excitation of 
“a natural process, where does God come in, and where is the 
“power of the Divine?” The question cannot, and need not, be 
shelved ; and with reverence I would reply, “ That process which you 
“glibly call natural is a great power placed by God in the body for 
“its own cure, and hence is Divine.” 

Respecting the faith, I would further add that though any faith, 
if strong enough, may effect a cure of the mere bodily ailment, 
faith in God alone can cure the man, can restore the spirit, and 
bring the sufferer into tune with the Infinite, and thus make the 
result a lasting blessing. 

The “prayer of faith” which “saves the sick” is something quite 
different from the gift of healing or from “healing by faith.” Both of 
these, as I have shown, are dependent upon either the exceptional 
possession or stimulation of natural powers, and are not necessarily, 
though very frequently, connected with Christianity, but they are 
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in common with all “ good gifts,” dependent, as St. James points out, 
on the “Father of Lights.” 

“The prayer of faith” does not miean the exercise of any peculiar 
natural power by any healer, neither does it require the active 
exercise of faith on the part of the sufferer. What it does require is 
a soul so lofty, so spiritual, so full of faith, that in prayer it can reach 
God, and in accordance with His will bring down blessing on the 
sufferer. This, like all other contact of the human with the Divine, 
is a high and holy mystery, which may not be lightly touched by 
irreverent hands, but is one which, in speaking on spiritual healing, 
we must recognise as a real power, though one that can be reached by , 
few; and which differs from other modes of healing in being 
absolutely dependent upon the Divine Will and the deep spirituality 
of the intercessor. One must never forget in these matters that 
to take it for granted that health is always a blessing, and is the 
will of God for us, and that all illness is a curse to be at once removed, 
is a cardinal error of the first magnitude. There is no rule, and 
there can be none, in these matters. 

I have said I cannot here touch upon the miraculous, by which 
I mean instantaneous cure, not necessarily dependent on any 
discernible agency—even of faith. 

Perhaps enough has been adduced to show that this proposed 
union for furthering “spiritual healing” is not the simple matter 
it appears, but is beset with difficulties, and certainly requires the 
greatest care if, indeed, it be possible at all. I think the nearest 
and safest approach to it is in the Guild of S. Luke, an association 
of Christian physicians and surgeons who meet annually in St. Paul’s 
for divine worship. Here one may find some medical: men who 
unite the healing art with some power to deal with souls. Such 
men are rare, though most of the greatest leaders in the profession 
have possessed something of the double qualification; and Professor 
Nothnagel’s celebrated dictum that “a great physician must be a 
“good man” carries in germ the same idea. 

Apart from this happy combination, however, I have pointed out 
that there does reside in some persons a remarkable therapeutic 
agency, the cause of which I would suggest is, that by some uncon- 
scious means, and without effort, they are enabled to reach and 
stimulate the curative power resident in the patient. Further, con- 
cerning “healing by faith,” which undoubtedly also does exist, I 
would add that it only displays its full benefits when that faith rests 


in God, and thus brings spirit, soul, and body into harmony with 
each other and with their Maker. 


A. T. SCHOFIELD. 
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THE EXORCISM OF HYDROPHOBIA, 


[It was said when the British occupied Egypt that, in spite of the 
abundance of masterless and half-savage dogs, hydrophobia was 
unknown in that country. Since then, however, a dog belonging to 


an Englishman was brought into the country which developed this 


terrible disease, and it spread rapidly. This led to the discovery— 
owing to its revival—of a very curious custom in the Egyptian Church. 
It implies that rabies must have been known in Egypt in early Christian 
ages, and it seems probable that the present ceremony must be the 
adoption and sanctification—by the use of holy oil and prayer—of 
what had been an attempt, in ancient Egyptian times, to treat patients 
of this class by hypnotic suggestion, isolating and guarding them at. 
the same time. I asked the Egyptian. who told me that he had taken 
part in it, to write an account of it, which I give in his own words. ] 


HEN I was about ten years old I remember that an old and 
poverty-stricken woman came one day to my uncle and 

told him that her only child had been four days ago bitten by a 
mad dog. She said that she had left him in bed howling hke.a 
dog and drawing nearer and nearer towards death. She was told 
by her neighbours that my uncle could cure him, and so she came 
and asked him with tears to save her only child from death. My 
uncle soothed and comforted her, and said to her that she must 
thank God that she came to him in time. He then instructed! her 
that she should rise early in the morning of the next day, bemg 
Saturday, bake seven thin loaves of bread (rukak) and prepare a 
handful of dry dates. Neither she nor the patient should eat any- 
thing in that day until the ceremony should be over. When Saturday 
came I got up as early as five o’clock in the morning, and packed 
up in a small cloth bag a small censer, two phials—one full of the 
church wine and the other of anointment oil—and the book of the 
ceremony service. I was also told to gather six other children of 
my age, or a little older—for seven innocent, guileless children are 
required for the performance of this service. I called on some of 
my schoolmates, and we seven led the blind singer of the church 
and went to the house of the old woman. After a while my uncle 
arrived and the ceremony began. A stool was brought and placed 
in the middle of the room where the sick child lay. A whitened 
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copper tray was placed over this stool; on this tray a china bowl 
full of fresh water, a goolah filled with water also, and the two phials 
were put. To the edges of the tray three candles were stuck and 
lit. The bed of the patient was drawn near the stool, and the sick 
child lay on it exhausted. He was made to sit up, and was propped - 
with cushions, and by his bedside sat the mother, no longer grieving 
but cheerful and happy in the belief that the prayer would cure him 
soon. The seven fresh loaves and the dry dates were wrapped in 
a towel and fastened to the child’s neck. The ceremony was begun 
by saying the Lord’s Prayer. My uncle then offered the incense with 
the prayer of the Thanksgiving. Then followed the prayer for the 
sick. Atithe close of this prayer I was directed to read the fifth 
chapter of the Epistle of St. James and the seventh chapter of 
St. Luke’s Gospel. I read them both in Arabic and in Coptic. The 
Apostles’ Creed was recited by all present after three short prayers 
had been said. We then were ordered to stand and make a ring 
round the patient and the stool. My uncle stood outside this ring, 
facing the east and holding a silver cross in one hand and the book 
in the other. The mother and the singer were outside the circle 
also. My uncle then proceeded to read the story of the martyr Abu 
Tarbo,* and to relate his encounter with a fierce mad dog. The 
story ran as follows: When Theodosius the Just came to power he 
ordered that all persecutions should cease, and religious liberty should 
be granted to Christians. Consequently all the instruments of torture 
were destroyed, the gates of prisons were opened, and the prisoners 
who were convicted on account of their religion were released. 
Amongst these prisoners was the famous saint Abu Tarbo. He was 
set free, and while he was on his way home a fierce mad dog rushed 
upon him, opening wide his jaws. Abu Tarbo, trembling with fear, 
knelt down, lifted his eyes towards heaven and, without moving 
his lips or raising his voice, cried out unto the Lord; and the Lord 
heard him. By a sudden inspiration and courage he rose up, stepped 
towards the dog, and struck him dead with a stick that was with 
him. A moment after he heard a voice from above saying, “ Tarbo, 
“T give thee the power of healing all those who are bitten with rabid 
“animals.” He then thanked the Lord, and proceeded on his way 
agent, repeating “Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by night, 

“nor for the arrow that flieth by day, for the pestilence that walketh 

“in darkness, nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday. A 
“thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten thousand at thy right hand, 
“jut it shall not come nigh thee.” It happened that a few weeks 
after this incident the only son of a widow, who lived at the same 
village where Abu Tarbo lived, was bitten by a rabid dog. The 
widow took her son and went to him. Abu Tarbo performed this 
ceremony: anointed the child with sacred oil, sprinkled upon his 
face consecrated water, and gave him seven mouthfuls of unleavened 


* This name has been so corrupted that I cannot identify the saint. 
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bread and dry dates, telling him that he should take no more than 
one mouthful a day. After the lapse of seven days the child 
recovered from this terrible disease, and was able to come to him 
on the seventh day and thank him. 

The story being over, a long prayer was offered, with which the 
ceremony was concluded. My uncle got a thick stick after he had 
finished the story, and whenever the word “dog” came in his prayer 
he hit the china bowl as if driving away the evil spirit that haunted 
the rabid dog which bit the child. One of us was instructed to bark 
and howl when he did this hitting. Then came the last scene in 
the drama. We—that is, the seven innocent and.spotless children— 
caught one another by the hand and made a fairy ring. We circled 
round the patient seven times. Each time we repeated in a low 
voice something like a spell, driving away evil spirits and undoing 
the works and charms of witches. This spell consisted of nothing, 
so far as | remember, but verses from the Psalms. Having finished 
all these seven incantations we sat, but did not break the ring. My 
uncle took the towel with the unleavened cakes and dry dates off 
the child’s neck. He then took a cake of bread, rubbed a portion 
of it with the sacred oil and wine, wrapped a date without a stone 
with this portion, and offered it to one of the children to bite a 
piece off. He did this seven times. Each time a new flat cake of 
the unleavened bread and another date were taken, and another child > 
bit off. Each one of us was told to walk on both hands and feet, 
and to bark, howl, growl and snarl before he bit off the portion of 
the bread. The more he imitated the dog the better. We were 
children and needed no encouragement. Each one of us tried to 
outdo the other. The portions that were bitten off were given to 
the patient to eat, one of them each day. He was then rubbed 
on forehead, chest and’ wrists with oil. The consecrated water was 
sprinkled in the child’s bedroom by my uncle. After seven days 
we saw the child amongst us in the church on Sunday. This 
ceremony was performed several times after, and I took part in 
officiating at it. Jews and Mohammedans asked for it when they 
were bitten by dogs or cats, or when they received a sudden shock 
in a dark and haunted place. Every time this ceremony was done 
it met with success. It may have been that the patients were bitten 
by animals that were not really mad, or if they were bitten by rabid 
animals they might have recovered by the effect of the action of the 
ceremony upon the patients’ minds. My duty here is to state what 
I have seen, and I leave it to better minds to find out the causes 
of the cure if the ceremony was not the real cause. 


[By Theodosius the Just no doubt Theodosius the Spaniard is meant, 
who became Emperor of Rome in 379 a.D. It is probable, however, 
that this curious practice is a survival from Pagan times, which may 
have been first sanctioned and adapted to Christian uses by the saint, 
whom the story calls Abu Tarbo.] 

E.” L. BUTCHER, 


“THE PESSIMISTIC TENDENCY OF 
PANTHEISM.” 


NLESS we are to subscribe to the doctrine that human 
nature is fundamentally pessimistic, the long history of 
Pantheism and its present widespread influence would seem to pre- 
clude any association of it with Pessimism. It may be suggested, 
nevertheless, that the fascination which it exercises is, to a large 
extent, due to the superficiality of its thought, and against it may be 
brought the charge that the promises which it makes of moral and 
spiritual deliverance remain, many of them, unfulfilled. Dr. Inge 
describes the situation accurately in the following words: “True 
“Pantheism is, or must be, while it is consistent, non-ethical; and 
“non-ethical Pantheism tends on the whole to be pessimistic, not 
“because an unbiassed outlook on the world really leads to 
“pessimism, but because it is an imperfect and partly false view of 
“reality, and as such fails to satisfy the wants of the human heart.”* 
The reasons of the attractiveness of Pantheism are not far to 
seek. To the ordinary man the communion with the Universal 
Spirit which it offers seems a solace for all his ills and helps him 
to rise above his petty anxieties into the Eternal Peace. To the 
man whose difficulties are of a more intellectual order it promises a 
unity which apparently solves many contradictions. He has gone 
the round of the well-worn agnostic objections, and though he may 
not give his assent to an assertion of thorough-going human incapa- 
city, he yet feels oppressed by the limitations of his nature, and is 
eager to escape to the freedom of more impersonal conceptions. At 
the same time the “characteristic elasticity of Pantheism” satisfies 
his catholicity of spirit, and meets the widening of his thought. It 
enables him to see the glimmerings of truth in every conception, 
and good in every system. The contrast which he feels between 
himself and the adherents of narrower creeds gives him a pleasing 
sense of superiority, or, if he is of humbler disposition, he feels the 


*« Studies of English Mystics,” p. 180. 
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impulse of intellectual surrender, not to @ truth or 47s own truth, 
but to Truth itself. 

To minds of a more emotional order Pantheism also appeals. The 
saint is satisfied by the possibility of absolute devotion which the 
immensity of the pantheistic conception offers to him. The artist 
is captivated by the promised immediacy of contact with the beauty 
of the world, and is encouraged in that mood of dreamy rapture 
which has so peculiar a fascination for the zsthetic mind. 

Even the more practical man of affairs comes under the spell. 
Under the influence of this broadening conception he rises superior 
to merely selfish considerations, overleaps the bounds of nation, — 
caste, or creed, and finds in all humanity a fitting object of his 
Service. 

It is a curious fact that systems of Pantheism have generally 
arisen in times of political hopelessness and moral despair, and thus 
it would seem that the very condition of their emergence into any 
prominence would lie in their presenting an optimistic view of life. 
And undoubtedly a mode of thought which has given intellectual 
satisfaction to the scientist and philosopher, stimulated the rapture 
of the poet, and intensified the devotion of the saint, has to a certain 
extent fulfilled this condition. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the 
predominating tendency is, I think, towards pessimism, and a 
pessimism darker than that from which we would seek deliverance, 
even as the despair of the prisoner is greater when he has dreamt 
of freedom, and has awakened to find that it is ov/y a dream. 

To an enquiry as to the exact meaning of Pantheism it is diff- 
cult to give a definite answer. The fundamental formula is the 
double one that xothing ts which is not God, and God ts every- 
thing which 1s. There is no other source of being than God, and’ 
no other power beside Him. We and all the rest of the universe 
are but phases of his Being. 

Now it may seem to be a matter of indifference whether in 
stating the fundamental article of the pantheistic creed we say, “ God 
“is All” or “All is God”; but the apparently simple conversion 
covers two distinct attitudes and may be used to indicate two distinct 
tendencies of pantheistic thought. The one tendency is towards 
abstract Idealism, or what has been called mystical Pantheism as dis- 
tinct from pure Pantheism. The plurality of the actual is sacrificed 
to the unity of God. If anything should seem to come into conflict 
either theoretically or practically with the one and only being of God, 
the reality of this conflicting element is forthwith denied, our ordinary 
experience is cancelled by the help of the category of illusion and we 
stand firmly to the position that nothing zs which is not God. The 
other tendency of Pantheism is towards the deification of the actual. 
The Totalzty of that which we at present partially know is to be 
regarded as divine. Every thing that zs is God, and guided by 
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this tendency we move easily in the direction of pure naturalism. 


The conception is in favour with scientists who are concerned with ° 
the particularity of the world. It encourages them in their rejec- 
tion of centralising metaphysical conceptions, but yet enables them 
to retain for the world a certain diffused divinity and thus enjoy 
an after-glow of religious faith. Their position might be described 
as an assertion o1 the “immanence of God,” with a transference of 
emphasis from the word “God” to the word “immanence.” 

Despite the distinctions which recent writers have endeavoured 
to make between abstract Idealism and Mysticism on the one hand, 
and Pantheism and Panentheism on the other, it seems quite possible 
to include both the above tendencies under the common word Pan- 
theism. The fundamental principle of Pantheism may be stated 
either positively or negatively without lessening the appropriateness 
of the name. Further, the difficulty of separating the two positions 
is seen historically in the conflicts between the followers of Sankara 
and Ramanuja over the proper interpretation of the Vedanta Philo- 
sophy, and in the various views taken as to the relation of the 
attributes to the primal substance in the system of Spinoza. Here 
it is sufficient to say that both tendencies exhibit the pantheistic 
qualities of monxzsm and determinism, and in either form their outcome 
is, to my mind, pessimism. 

Two phases of Pessimism may also be distinguished. There is, 
first, positive and undiluted pessimism, asserting that the world is 
full of pain and evil and that the amount of both will go on in- 
creasing. The modern representatives of this type of thought are 
Schopenhauer and von Hartmann, who find as the principles of 
the universe nothing but blind Will and unconscious Thought, 
blundering through the ages in a world which is as bad as it pos- 
sibly can be. But there is another or negative pessimism which is 


based on the denial of progress, and which implies a view, not that 


the world process is definitely turned towards evil and pain, but 
that this process is indifferent to or superior to any considerations of 
pain and evil whatsoever. Even though it may not be asserted that 
there is a definite preponderance of evil and misery, yet if the actual 
contains a mingling of both good and evil, happiness and misery, and 
if at the same time the possibility of improvement is denied, I main- 
tain that, here we have pessimism in a very real sense. If the 
propriety of applying the name in this connection be challenged, 
it may be sufficient to appeal to the law of human nature according 
to which if a man does not become better he must become 
worse. This law affects our view of the value of life. Hopelessness 
is very near to despair. A frustration of the natural hopefulness of 
man. is itself an evil, and if this frustration is looked upon as per- 
manent, pessimism is the inevitable result. It is this phase of 
pessimism which I have specially in view in this article, and it 
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is just here that I find the close connecton between Pantheism and 


Pessimism. It is because men do not realise that the denial of 
progress is very near to the assertion of failure that Pantheism has 
been able to delude us with superficial and light-hearted optimism. 
For “an optimism which understands itself will never say, Things 
“are as they should be. It will rather say, Things can be made 
“right, and I have enough confidence in the possibility to induce me 
“to go to work forthwith to bring it about.”* It seems to me also 
that even if with the denial of the possibility of progress (as distinct 
from mere process) there is united the denial of the xeed of progress, 
the charge of pessimism is not in this way escaped, for this latter 
denial is too much at variance with the facts of life to be more than 
a temporary consolation. I do not mean to assert that pessimism of 
the more negative kind is always conscious of itself, or that pan- 
theistic writers are definitely aware of the dangers which lie in this 
direction, but I am speaking only of a tendency of Pantheism. 

For a proof of the historical connection between, Pantheism and 
Pessimism we may turn, first of all, to the Pantheism of the East 
and to the teaching of the Vedanta Philosophy as this may be found 
in the Upanishads, the Vedanta Sutras, and the Commentaries on the 
latter by Sankara and Ramanuja. This philosophy seems to oscil- 
late between an abstract idealism and a Pantheism of stricter form, 
and we have already seen how easily we may pass from the one 
position to the other. The striving after identity with the great 
fundamental Unity may be satisfied by denying that there zs any- 
thing besides this Unity, and such a conclusion is on the whole 
reached by the most typical speculations of the Upanishads. 

Of early Indian thought joyousness was perhaps a leading charac- 
teristic—a joyousness based on a polytheistic religion, avoiding any 
effort to penetrate beneath the surface of things, frankly accepting 
the good and evil of each day as it came, and without any deep 
moral or spiritual significance. But gradually these polytheistic 
conceptions were transcended. The “physical universality” of the 
objects selected for worship began to have effect, and an intellectual 
demand for unity emerged. The contrast which became more and 
more evident between the central unity and the confused, fleeting. 
and imperfect character of human life, made itself felt as a distinc- 
tion of value between the eternal and the temporal. The unmean- 
ingness of incessant change aroused perplexity and even distress, 
and men began to look for some way of deliverance. Perhaps the 
doctrine of metempsychosis had, as Gough suggests, some influence, 
in depressing the primitive joyousness of the people. It had at 
least the effect of making the chain of finite experiences seem almost 
endless, and excluded even the sorry comfort of believing that, 
however dark the present life might be, the end would speedily come. 


*Roger. ‘Religious Conception of the World,” p. 243. 
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Thus we find that the motive of philosophical enquiry in the 
Upanishads is largely pessimistic. The desire is for deliverance 
from the confusing diversity of ordinary experience and from the 
unmeaning succession of finite lives. The state from which we are 
to flee is one of misery. Man’s life is fleeting, unjust, unequal. 
That we may cease to grieve is the predominating note. “The 
“wise man ceases to grieve when he knows the great all-pervading 
“self.” (Katha Upan. II. 22.) Max Miller speaks of the dawn of 
religious thought in the East as “not without its dark clouds, its 
“dulling cold,” * and it would seem that by the time we reach the 
Upanishads the dark clouds had spread over the sky and the cold 
had chilled the hearts of men. 

Deliverance was found in a Pantheism tending towards abstract 
idealism. The difficulties and perplexities of the finite world were 
overcome by denying that the finite world had any reality. The 
individual soul and the universal soul are one and the same: Atman 
is identical with Brahman, and besides Brahman there is nothing. 
The world is the product of Maya, or illusion, and our business is 
to pierce beyond the veil and discover the inner essence of our own 
souls, as merged in the one fundamental but characterless Unity. 
Pain and evil must be regarded as belonging merely to the world of 
fictitious plurality. Action is of subordinate value, for chiefly by 
contemplation do we attain to that Universal Self, “into which all 
“things pass away, even as the ocean is the one thing into which 
“all waters flow.” (Brih. Upan. 4, 3, 33.) 

In literature dealing with Eastern philosophy there has been a 
good deal of discussion as to the proper meaning of the word 
“Maya.” Even within Vedantism itself the translation of the word 
as equivalent to “illusion” arouses vehement opposition, and attempts 
are made to use Maya as a constitutive principle by which the 
world of ordinary experience may be at once explained and allowed 
a certain amount of reality. But it must be admitted, I think, 
that the predominant tendency of the Vedanta Philosophy is 
to use the conception as a means of deliverance. The leading 
motive 1s not so much to explain the world as to effect deliverance 
from it, and the latter aim is accomplished by introducing illusion 
into the very world principle itself. Instead of dealing with the 
pessimistic problems as they arise within the world of ordinary 
experience, this world as a whole is dealt with, and is found to be 
no world at all, but only a realm of fictions. The fortress of evil 
and pain that we have to attack is to be overthrown by telling us 
that we are merely dreaming of it, which would be a very proper 
method, provided there were no awakening from the dream. 

At first sight, indeed, it would seem as if the solution offered us 
in this Eastern Pantheism would be productive of optimism and not 


* «Sacred Books of the East.” Vol. I. Introduction, p. xi. 
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pessimism. The goal of the human soul is often described as bliss. 
(Cf. Chhand. Upan. 4, 23,1.) “The Infinite is bliss—there is no bliss 
“in anything finite,’ and, again, attainment is to bring rejoicing. 
“Having taken hold of this subtle one man rejoices.” (Katha Upan. 
2,13.) But when we look into the matter, we find that the bliss which 
is promised is wholly of a negative character. It is to be attained 
by a denial of our ordinary experience, a suppression of the desires 
of life, and a sacrifice of all human interests. We find that we have 
reached a region of abstraction in which we cannot remain. Reac- 
tion is bound to follow. If we simply flee from the finite world, 
it is apt to become insistent again. The unsolved problems return 
to perplex us, and we take refuge in a Pantheism of naturalistic and 
materialistic tendency, from the rigid determination of which there 
is no escape. in our philosophical and mystical enthusiasm we have 
said that the finite world presents no problems to be solved, 
because there is no finite world; but when the rapture passes away, 
and the hard facts of life reassert themselves, we find that we are 
still without a solution of those very problems we had before 
despised. We have sacrificed everything for an abstract entity, which 
turns out to be little better than a xonentity. Such a reaction is 
actually found in the historical development of Indian philosophy. 
Vedantism gave place in many cases to the Sankhya system, in 
which there is a more definite atheistical tendency, a more rigid 
determinism, and a deeper pessimism. 

Again, the transcendence of moral distinctions which we find in © 
the Vedanta seems to be another source of pessimism. We dis- 
tinguish between good and evil only in so far as we belong to the 
finite world. Enlightenment brings freedom from the pressure of 
the contrast between evil and good. “The thought no longer tor- 
“tures him (the enlightened man) what good have I left undone, what 
“evil done.” (Taitt. Upan. II. 9.) Now the denial of evil may 
seem to lead us in the direction of optimism, but if we have to 
deny the reality of good along with the reality of evil, the 
ground of our satisfaction is taken away. In the midst of 
our strivings after good, no amount of philosophy can prevent 
us from asking, “Is it worth while?” and the “worth” we seek 
for is the faith that good is bound up for ever with reality. If 
we are forbidden to connect the conceptions of “permanence” 
and “good,” then evil, as a present and insistent actual attraction, 
is apt to acquire a dominance over us from which there is no escape. 
Finally, the Vedanta by its depreciation of action and its assertion 
of determinism destroys the subjective spring of progress. It tells 
us also that from an objective point of view progress is unmeaning 
and unnecessary. For whether we take Vedantism in its more 
abstract form and deny the reality of the finite, or in its more 
strictly pantheistic form and assert the divinity of the world in its 
totality, it denies the possibility of progress in relation to the world 
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in which we live. The idealism of the first position leads as we 
have seen to an inevitable reaction in the direction of ordinary 
experience, and the concrete facts of this experience make impossible 
the deification of the actual which the second position demands. 
But unless we can hold to our assertion that the present state 
of things is the best possible, the denial of progress is a judg- 
ment of pessimism. We are excluded from the explanation of 
suffering as a necessity of advancement, and are compelled to regard 
evil as normal and not as abnormal and ultimately to be overcome. 
We may, however, turn away from it all; we may relapse into a 
state of “cataleptic insensibility” and let the world go on in its 
troublous and meaningless way. The world does not perhaps he 
in the evil one, but it is a confused conglomeraté of experiences, 
whose problems are to be solved practically by avoiding them, and 
intellectually by treating them as metaphysical nonentities. The 
theory “so conceives the universe that it does not seek the 

“preservation of being by the expulsion of evil, but rather the expul- 
~ “sion of evil by the abolition of existence.”* This sentence might 
have occurred in a description of one phase at least of Eastern 
Pantheism, but, as a matter of fact, it is part of a definition of 
pessimism, and, in short, we are forced to the conclusion that 
pessimism is not merely, as Dr. Deussen says, “a presupposition of 
“the Vedanta doctrine of deliverance,” but that the deliverance 
which we are promised leads back to a deeper pessimism from which 
there is no escape. 

It is generally agreed that the Szozc creed is fundamentally pan- 
theistic, whatever other elements may have been added to it 
by a process of accretion. According to Lecky the theology 
of the Stoics was “an ill-defined, uncertain, and somewhat 
“inconsistent Pantheism.”t We find hints of this Pantheism 
in the “Hymn of Zeus,” and it is important to notice even 
in the early speculations of Cleanthes the materialistic ten- 
dency which is characteristic of Stoicism throughout its develop- 
ment. Pantheism is more clearly expressed in the reference of 
Diogenes to Zeno, obsiav S€ Oe0d Zhvov pév dyno tov Odov Kdcpov Kar 
rov obpayov (Diog. VII. 148), and Seneca would say in his doctrine of 
God, Vis Illum vocare mundum. Non falleris. (Sen. Nat. Qu. 
II, 45, 3.) This one and only Being is considered throughout from 
both a materialistic and an intellectual point of view. “Nature is a 
“complex of matter and the force of reason which sweeps through 
“itt In treating of this double conception, however, we must be 
very careful to avoid the two extremes of considering the Stoics on 
the one hand as crass materialists, on the other hand as theists. 


* Fairbairn’s “ Philosophy of Religion,” p. 111. 
+ ‘History of European Morals,” I., p. 198. 
¢{ Wenley. “ Preparation for Christianity,” p. 69. 
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_As regards the pessimism of the Stoics it is more difficult to 
secure unanimity. The Stoic creed has often been regarded as 
affording the individual a hope which is independent of circumstances, 
and a political ideal worthy of his highest aspirations. Still, it 
i cannot, I think, be doubted that pessimism is the prevailing atti- 
tude of Stoicism. The name is popularly synonymous with silent 
endurance of 2//s that cannot be cured, and in this case the popular 
conception is justified. The most overwhelming thought in Stoicism 
is the littleness of man in contrast with the vastness of the whole. 
“What a handful of the universal matter goes to the making of 
“the human body, and what a very little of the universal soul too.” 
(“ Mar. Aurelius,” 12, 32.) And even if we can forget our insignifi- 
cance for a time,’there is little in the world-process to comfort us. “1 
“cannot imagine what there is here worth the minding of being eager 
“about,” says Marcus Aurelius. There is no possibility of improve- 
ment in society. As things have been, so they will be. At times 
the Stoic might catch a glimpse of the shadowy outlines of the 
city of Zeus and begin to have hope for the world, but the 
influence which this ideal had upon him was almost wholly negative 
and made him wish to retire from ordinary life and take up his 
characteristic attitude of indifference. Even if we can effect some 
reform, the improvement will not be lasting, for at the end of the 
great world cycle the wheel of destiny dips down into darkness 
again. After all the majority of mankind are fixed in their folly, 
and between them and the few wise men there is a great gulf fixed. 
It were better to leave the fools in their folly and society as an 
unsolved problem. Let the individual retire into his inner life, let 
him dwell with “passionate intensity upon the thought of death,” 
and be ready to hasten that deliverance if it should delay too long. 
“Tf you perceive that you are overmatched, and begin to give way, 
“retire cheerfully to a quiet nook where you may manage better. 
“ And if this will not do, you may give life the slip.” “Mar. Aurelius,” 
10, 8.) But to look at the facts of life in this way is practical pessi- 
mism. Death is a retreat and not a victory. The occasion of. the 
pessimism. of the Stoics may be found in the circumstances of their 
time; but one of the chief causes of the pessimism of their solution 
may be found in the fatalism to which their Pantheism gave rise. 
Man is in the grasp of an inexorable law, and it is not a law that can 
be understood. It quickly changes into a dark Fate, and deity and 
destiny become interchangeable terms. Imitation of God means 
only a due recognition of the sweep of physical law. Now Fatalism 
can be said to be a comforting or, at least, not a disconcerting creed, 
only if we can occupy a purely intellectual point of view. But 
when the more active phases of our nature reassert themselves, 
we do not acquiesce so readily in the doctrine that we are merely 
parts of the whole, involved in the universal world-process. In 
our intellectual endeavour to see things in a unity, and a perfect 
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unity, we may call evil relative and as necessary to good as a 
valley is to a hill, but somehow the facts are too strong for us. For 
the Stoic, even, the details of ordinary experience became insistent 
in a painful way. He could neither continue to assert that the 
world was perfect, nor when he had admitted that it was imperfect, 
could he offer any way of escape. Indifference is not the last word 
of practical philosophy, but the Stoics had no further word to utter, 
and so it is possible to speak of “the sorrow, sadness and hope- 
“lessness of the last great Stoics.”* 

It may be said that in this view of the Stoic philosophy I am alto- 
gether forgetting the optimism involved in their assertion of moral 
responsibility, their doctrine of human freedom, and their conception 
of the “Civitas Dei.” I quite admit the close connection between 
these ideas and optimism, but I deny that they can be consistently 
entertained along with the Pantheism which is the fundamental 
aspect of Stoicism, and the connection of which with Pessimism has 
already been pointed out. To these relieving conceptions the Stoics 
had no logical right, and, further, it must be admitted that they were 
‘never held very firmly by them. In general, the pantheistic creed, 
with its implications in the way of fatalism, intellectualism and in- 
difference, had a relentless influence, and so the freedom of the Stoics 
changes into necessity, and their Providence into a vague, impersonal 
World-Reason or Destiny, affording no metaphysical support for 
an ideal of progress. Their “Civitas Dei” becomes a mere specu- 
lative negation of the misery of the actual. The glory of it is 
fleeting, so that one might justly describe it as “an unsubstantial city 
“much as we fancy in the clouds.”+ 

If, continuing our historical investigation to more modern times, 
we venture to assert that Spinoza also is amongst the pessimists we 
shall probably be met by an indignant denial. We shall be told 
that joyfulness and peacefulness are the characteristic notes of the 
attitude of life taken up by this “prince of pantheists.” Even if 
he does not happen to say that this is the best possible world, this 
is only because for him there zs no better or worse. He can, how- 
ever, point out the inevitableness, the strict reasonableness of every- 
thing; he can show how the experiences which we mistakenly call 
evil, pain, sorrow, defeat, disappointment, death, have their place in 
the scheme of the whole. He can lead us to that. final attitude, 
blissful and satisfying, in which we see all things sub specie aeter- 
nitatis, in which our souls are filled with the “intellectual love of 
“God.” Where, we are asked, is the pessimism of such a system? 

Yet when we examine the steps by which this elevated position 
is reached we find that they are not very secure. Spinoza tells us 
that the evil that we see in the world-system is due only to our 
inadequate ideas, and that when we are able to see things as they 


* Wenley. “Preparation for Christianity,” p. 158. 
t Seeley. ‘Ecco Homo,” p. 136. 
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really are we shall acquiesce in their absolute fitness. The sin in 
us is due to the dominance of our passions, which, again, is due 
to the deficiency of our insight. We may remark, first of all, that, 
in such a view, Spinoza seems to lay too much stress on the purely 
intellectual impulse which, as Pfleiderer says, “has the remotest 
“connection with morality and the faintest influence upon it.”* 
Spinoza’s thorough-going identification of intellect and will 
has, however, to some extent minimised the force of this 
objection, and the main difficulty is, that even if we admit 
that the root of evil is in inadequate ideas, this way 
of regarding it does not take us very far. When all is said 
and done, these inadequate ideas are themselves actualities. 
and their influence in lessening the value of the individual life 
remains. Men can realise their true nature only by having adequate 
ideas, so that even if the inadequate ideas are otherwise reckoned 
with in the comprehensive thought of God, it stands to reason that 
there must be Zess than absolute perfection in a universe where every 
individual has not fulfilled the law of his being. It is, after all, a 
universe with a defect in it. 

Emphatically, Spinoza has not shown the unreality Be evil. The 
inadequate ideas remain, not as mere ineffective abstractions, for 
full value is given to them as productive of actuality. They are the 
causes of the passions, and Spinoza can speak of these passions as 
obstinately clinging to the finite. It may be said that a remedy 
for evil is provided in the possible change of inadequate into ade- 
quate ideas. But, we may ask, where is the motive for this change, 
if the universe is already rational through and through; and where 
is the possibility of it if every action and even every thought is 
under the sway of inexorable necessity? Here we find the root of 
Spinoza’s pessimism. He fails to show the perfection of the world; 
and, secondly, he destroys our faith in the remedy which human 
activity would naturally attempt to apply. After all, at what point 
does trust in the universe give us relief? Not when it “means a 
“confession that if we could see things adequately, we should see 
“that present evil was no evil; but when it means a faith that 
“present evil will ultimately be overcome.” Spinoza’s philosophy 
destroys the springs of action within us, and at the same time we 
cannot see that action is unnecessary. Yet the felt need of action is 
but a mockery of our helplessness and serves only to make us realise 
the weight of our fetters. Even if in moods of philosophic meditation 
we reach a level at which we hold action itself to be unnecessary, 
we have to pay a price for our elevation. We feel as if we were 
walking in a dream, lost in the emptiness of infinity, companionless 
on the earth, or wandering in a world of shades. Spinoza practi- 
cally gives us only the alternatives of bondage or death. 


* “ Philosophy of Religion,” I. p. 56. 
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We may conclude our historical study with a short reference to 
Schopenhauer. He is not, strictly speaking, a pantheist, nor is his 
pessimism the direct outcome of Pantheism. He is rather to be 
described as using the somewhat ruinous fragments of pantheistic 
thought to prop up a system of pessimism which he has already 
established upon other foundations. He himself, indeed, acknow- 
ledges his debt to the leaders of pantheistic thought, Eastern as 
well as Western. He speaks of access to the teaching of the Upani- 
shads as “the greatest privilege of the early 19th century,’* and 
declares that such teaching has been the solace of his life and will be 
the solace of his death. From Stoicism he regarded himself as 
differing only in the means of deliverance from the finite, and not 
in the ultimate end to be attained. He thought it a noteworthy 
fact, and almost an evidence of the truth of transmigration, that he 
was born into the world exactly 111 years and one day after Spinoza 
left it. 

Still, his pessimism is too deep-rooted and too inherent a charac- 
teristic of his nature to be the product of merely philosophical study, 
and all I wish to do here is to point out the significance of the 
fact that, starting from pessimism, he found refuge in Eastern 
philosophy. It not only satisfied the romantic tendency towards 
mysticism, which he. shared with his contemporaries; it gave him 
a philosophical basis for his pessimism, and encouraged him in his 
‘search after philosophical negation. Schopenhauer adopted the 
principle that “He to whom men and all things have not at times 
“appeared as phantoms has no capacity for philosophy,” and the 
words reflect the spirit of the Vedanta. And yet Schopenhauer 
did not accept the Eastern solution in its complete form. He finds. 
the One Being in the restless striving Will, but it is not in identity 
with this Being that we find rest; it is rather in escape from it—to 
absolute, passionless Nothingness. Thus the single unifying 
tendency of the East appears in Schopenhauer in a double form. The 
positive reality which even the Vedanta’ was able to give to the 
ultimate Being was impossible for him. Further, from consideration 
of this Ultimate he can receive no impulse which will take him back 
“again with interpretative power to the finite world. The finite 
world is indeed unified in the restless Will, but this metaphysical 
basis only emphasises the insolubleness of the problem. Schopen- 
hauer provided a support, as it were, for the irrationality of the 
world, and he did nothing more. He had to turn away and leave the 
world in its mystery of constant pain; and his failure seems to be 
a practical confession of the weakness of the abstract pantheistic 
position he had inherited. The disruptive tendencies latent in 
Pantheism become apparent, and pessimism is inevitable. We have 
nothingness on the one side, and confusion on the other; and despair 


* “Welt als Wille u. Vorstellung.”. Preface, p. xiii. 


as the result of the contrast. From Nothingness to Nothingness is 
the journey of the soul. Can we have a deeper pessimism than 
this?—and yet it was a pessimism in which Schopenhauer was at 
least encouraged by the Pantheism of the East. 

We may, in conclusion, gather together some of the reasons for 
this pessimistic tendency which our historical survey of Pantheism 
seems to have established. 

Pantheism, it may be said, occupies a position of unstable equili- 
brium. It is an attempt to combine unity with diversity; but either 
the unity proves too strong for the diversity, or the diversity for 
the unity. Transcendence is an inadmissible conception in a pan- 
theistic system, and this being so, there is no mediate resting-place 
for the pantheist; he must either negate the world or identify it in 
its actuality with God. The weapon of illusion is a dangerous one; 
it must be used for thorough-going destruction of the finite, or it 
must not be used at all. The pantheist must either call the plurality 
an illusion and sacrifice it to the unity, or he must sacrifice the 
unity to the plurality and cover the sacrifice as best he may, 
regarding the latter as a Totality. | 

The first method results in acosmism, and the emotional and prac- 
tical outcome of this has already been traced. If all that we desire 
is release or deliverance, we might seem, at first sight, to have 
obtained our wish. Pain is.an illusion, evil is an illusion, the whole 
world which troubles us is an illusion—why consider it further? 
Let us take refuge in the thought that Brahman and we are one 
and that there is nothing but Brahman. 

But we can maintain ourselves in such a position only in rare 
speculative moods. The very denial of the actual “oppresses us- 
“with a keen sense of cosmic discouragement,” and breeds a scep- 
ticism of ordinary experience which cannot fail to have a deadening 
and gloomy effect. To the phrase “all is vanity” we add very 
readily the words “and vexation of spirit.”. When the speculative 
mood passes away, we are left defenceless against the dominance 
of the actual. We had thought it to be no enemy at all, and so 
we are unprepared for its attack. We had been told that action 
was unnecessary, and now we find that unless we act we shall be 
overwhelmed. We had wished to be not.iing—nothing individual 
at least, and now we find ourselves compelled to be something which 
we do not at all wish to be. 

This feeling of practical impotence helps us to realise the effect 
of the other main tendency of Pantheism, ze, the Azhezstical 
tendency towards pure materialism. That this has been an actual 
tendency is seen in the later development of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy, and Spinoza’s philosophy also has been described as “at 
“bottom an approximation to pure naturalism.” We here pass from 
_ intensity to extensity. We are thrust out of our Eden of com- 
munion with the One, and wander in a world which is boundless 
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indeed, but also Godless. We lose the sense of the unity of the 
world and are impressed by its mass. We are no longer able to 
conceive of the world as divine, and the categories we apply to 
it become lower and lower. One of the roots of Pantheism is 
physical science, and it easily returns to its origin—to a physical 
science which is mere mechanism. The effect upon man 1s that 
he finds himself in the relentless grasp of a natural order. Strict 
determinism becomes his psychological creed, and the apathy 
engendered by the other tendency of Pantheism makes him almost 
acquiesce in his bondage. 

And yet can he acquiesce? Can he do such violence to his 
ordinary experience as will allow him to regard pain and evil as 
illusion? Can he do such violence to his moral consciousness as to 
agree to the doctrine that evil is nothing but a lesser good? I do 
not think so. I hold that man is so constituted as to be conscious 
of the reality of evil, and at the same time to demand the possibility 
of victory over it. He cannot acquiesce in the permanence of even the 
amount of evil there is at present in the world. He cannot deify 
the actual. He can and must deify the Ideal. And pessimism is the 
outcome of Pantheism unless the latter can make room for an 
ideal, and can strengthen our faith in the possibility of its realisa- 
tion. There is no permanent resting-place for the human soul 
between hopefulness and hopelessness. 


W. S. URQUHART. 
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THE YOUNG GENERATION IN GERMANY. 


N Oscar Whlde’s “A Woman of No Importance” one of the 
characters says, @ propos of the discovery of America by 
Christopher Columbus, “Oh, it was discovered long before that, but 
“it was always hushed up.” Now that modern Germany has been 
discovered and its explorers are giving concrete proof of the results 
of their investigations in the form of countless books and review and 
newspaper articles, just as Columbus and the early pioneers sent 
back to Europe slaves and ivory and gold-dust from the magic 
West as tokens of their success, Wilde’s paradox seems to possess 
in its application to this new power in the world a quite especial 
fitness. For to the jgreat majority of Englishmen Germany 
is a discovery, a find of the last decade. And this is eminently 
true of the German capital. In the seventies and eighties Berlin, 
in the eyes of a great many people, possessed the sole significance 
of being. the residence of Prince Bismarck. To the travelled the 
city was principally known as the chief stage on the route to Russia, 
and their acquaintance with, the German capital confined! itself to a 
glimpse caught from the train of long lines of evenly laid-out streets, 
the houses standing gaunt and drab in the grey light of dawn, or 
else to a sleepy controversy with tightly-uniformed officials beneath 
the great glass roof of the Friedrichstrasse terminus. That 
favourite German story of the Englishman who, having been served 
with a cup of coffee at the Hamburg railway station by a red-haired 
waiter witha stutter, proceeded to write in his diary, “ The inhabitants 
“of Hamburg have red hair and stammer,” was until fairly recently 
not so wide of the mark. Berlin was known to exist, but its 
existence as a capital was always “hushed up.” Nor is it surprising. 
Before the union of the Empire, and for a decade or two afterwards, 
the residenz of the Kings of Prussia was a sorry little place. The 
most primitive conditions prevailed, and the Berlin to which the first 
German Emperor and his victorious troops returned laurel-wreathed 
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after the Franco-Prussian war was nothing better than a dull, strag- 
gling provincial town. Gas was a luxury, drainage was deficient, and 
the ill-paved, worse-lighted streets were worthy of the insignificant 
beetling houses with which they were lined. There is many a 
Berliner, hale and hearty to-day, who loves to tell of the time in 
his youth when the city stood within a wall. Life was cheap, money 
was scarce, and the straitened circumstances of the Court were 
a good excuse for the frugal, unpretentious ways of society. 
Barbarossa awoke from his sleep, the German Empire came into 
being, and Berlin bestirred herself. The old two-storied buildings 
began to disappear, and whole streets were erased to make way for 
modern thoroughfares laid out in parallel lines on the American 
model. A drainage system was laid. In a little time Berlin 
changed from a big, straggling village into a town in being. A 
city in its transitory stage is never a thing of beauty. Of course, 
great cities are ever in a state of transition; but in Berlin, whose 
architectural outline the finger of History has never gilded, the 
contrast between the old and new—the old-fashioned ugly, and the 
glaring utilitarian—was all too garish. So whilst Prussia slowly 
recovered from the fatigues of war, Berlin went on steadily develop- 
ing, private enterprise and the police going hand in hand, as is 
the Prussian way. To the Englishman, Berlin remained undis- 
covered—always hushed up. By-and-by his daughters came over 
now and again, and found out how little they knew about piano- 
playing—for Berlin has ever been famed for her music—and soon 
the growth of German trade began to attract the business man to 
Berlin, which was also the cradle of the great electrical industry. 
The dismissal of Prince Bismarck and the abrupt change from 
the retiring old Emperor and his mighty Chancellor to the pushful 
young Sovereign and his effete Minister threw the searchlight of 
public interest on the Kaiser’s capital. The frequency of Imperial 
indiscretions brought Berlin to the British breakfast-table, where, 
as is well known, the Englishman takes his politics with his tea 
and toast. Yet it is doubtful whether the newspaper reports, the 
excellence of which to some extent depends on the salary of the 
correspondent, and consequently on the importance of the capital, 
conveyed any clearer picture than that of a fierce-looking young 
man with bristling moustaches standing on a sandy plain, ejecting 
staccato gutturals at incredible numbers of stiff, wooden-like soldiers. 
It was really the Boer war which brought Berlin into the British 
public eye. It is a pet fallacy of German politicians that the acute 
state of feeling between Great Britain and Germany, which now 
seems in a fair way of being adjusted on a sensible basis, is founded 
on England’s jealousy of Germany as a trade rival. That, to quote 
a good German expression, is Quatsch. On our side, at any rate, 
Englishmen are the best judges of the causes of British distrust 
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of Germany, and there is no question about it that the Kriger 
telegram, followed by the rabid hostility of the overwhelming 
majority of Germans during the Boer war, was the fous et orzgo 
of the entire anti-German feeling in England. What Prince Biilow 
—nota bene, long after the axe had been buried in South Africa— 
was pleased to denounce as the Burenrummel, has passed away, and 
there are not wanting voices now in Germany to condemn it as the 
incautious expression of admiration and sympathy for a kindred 
race fighting its last fight for home and independence. But those 
Englishmen who, like the writer, were forced to live in Germany 
during the Boer war know better. The unceasing calumnies and 
insults uttered in public as.in private against our countrymen caused 
pangs so bitter as, though forgiven, never to be forgotten. But 
even were this evidence lacking, there is left the telling testimony 
of the crisis of last November. What hurt the Germans most deeply 
of any part of the Daily Telegraph interview was the discovery 
that the Emperor had exerted himself on behalf of the oppressors 
of a German stock, in the interests of that nation whom the German 
people had almost unanimously denounced as the enemy of man- 
kind. That admission has done more to estrange from the Kaiser 
the sympathies of his people than any other which the interview 
contains, and it is that which the Emperor will have the greatest 
difficulty in living down. — 

The Boer war, the death of Queen Victoria, and the Boxer rising 
were all events in which Germany and her ruler figured conspicu- 
ously. And ever since King Edward’s accession Germany has been 
in the political foreground, with the inevitable result of bringing 
her capital into the world’s eye. Modern Berlin has been discovered 
and will never be hushed up any more. The Kaiser’s capital is 
yearly the Mecca of innumerable deputations and missions, whose 
members range from municipal councillors to textile workers, all 
intent on investigating on the spot that wonderful organisation of 
communal institutions which years of patient, plodding study have 
brought to a high pitch of perfection. Cabinet Ministers have 
crossed the North Sea to gather hints on subjects so diverse as 
workmen’s insurance and army reform; actor-managers have come 
to satisfy their curiosity, and, in their admiration for the master- 
pieces of stage-manager and scene-painter, have forgotten to scoff 
at the dowdy, unkempt appearance of the Berlin theatre audiences. 

And the Press? Asked his opinion of the relative political 
importance of the various capitals of the world, a great newspaper 
proprietor recently—but before the supreme constitutional crisis of 
last November—gave the following order :—London, Berlin, New 
York, Tokio, Paris. Shade of Louis Napoleon! Paris in the fifth 
place! But from an English point of view, at any rate, a glance 
at the London newspapers will confirm the correctness of this 
estimate. 
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The romantic strain in the English character, which gives us the 
best stage pictures and the finest illustrated papers in the world, 
has the disadvantage of lending its warm glow to distort the daily 
account of German life and development published in the popular 
Press, if one may be permitted’ so to describe the London equivalents 
of the American yellow Press. That is the main reason why the 
great mass of the British public has a wholly wrong impression of 
the German Emperor, his character, his influence for good or evil, 
and his popularity in his own country. And that is why little or 
nothing is generally known in England about the young generation 
of modern Germany, the youths who are the fathers of the men, 
those men who, as the briefest mental review of the political rela- 
tions of the two countries will show, are destined to play a consider- 
able part in the foreign politics of the British Empire. The space 
and attention given in the many excellent works on modern 
Germany, which every publishing season brings on the market, to 
the movement of the working classes in the Empire, convey an 
adequate notion of the life and conditions of life of the artisan 
and labourer. After all, pace the Social Democrats, the influence 
of the proletariat on guiding Germany’s foreign relations does not 
go beyond becoming soldiers, who, to quote Figaro’s famous defini- 
~ tion, “kill and allow themselves to be killed for interests of which 
“they know nothing.” So it is not the working classes to which 
the writer refers, but the middle class, and particularly the upper 
middle class, the young men who are now growing up to be the 
industrial magnates, the military and naval leaders and the states- 
men of the coming generation. 

There are many Englishmen, especially those of the “muddle- 
“through” school, who are wont to banish unpleasant thoughts con- 
jured up by the pessimistic reflections, which are fortunately 
becoming more frequent, on the decadence of young England, on 
the deficiencies of our educational system or on our national defence, 
by the thought of the sterling qualities of the English 
race, those qualities which shine brightest when tried in 
the fire of national stress. It is a splendid trait in the 
English character, this national self-reliance, and one that is the 
foundation of England’s principal political asset, the profound 
respect her citizens enjoy throughout the world. But what if, in 
the hour of stress, we are confronted by a race possessing, in 
addition to a method and system unknown in the home of the liberty 
of the subject, those very qualities which have made England what 
she is, and upon which our club-chair patriots depend? The union 
of the German Empire not only fashioned a modern capital out 
of a straggling townlet on a sandy plain—it did’ more: it brought 
to earth, like another Prometheus, the fire of Imperialism, and 
wrought the Imperial German, a being conscious of his strength, 
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discarding the narrow-mindedness of the Prussian, but preserving 
_ the latter’s sterling characteristics of loyalty and thoroughness, 
_ keeping the idealism of the Anno Dazumal for his esthetic 
_ pleasures, and applying its patriotic spirit, the flame that blazed 
up at Leipsic, at Waterloo, at Sedan, to the stern actuality of life. 
As a salve to the Englishman’s bad conscience with regard to 
the state of learning at our public schools as compared with the 
- German Gymnasien, there is a good deal written about the pale- 
faced German schoolboy, who spends the sparse time left over from 
the crushing weight of his home-work in imbibing huge quantities 
of beer and smoking Hamburg cigars. A few years ago this picture 
would not have been so very much overdrawn, and it might still be 
verified in some of the remoter parts of Germany; but we are 
dealing with modern Germany, of which Berlin is the pulse. For 
some years now there has been a strong movement, backed by the 
whole-hearted support of the Government, to introduce games into 
the schools on a regular scale, instead of leaving the question to 
the irregular initiative of the more energetic of the boys themselves. 
But gymnastics have long been a compulsory part of the curriculum 
of the Gymnasien, and the success of the German Turnvereine at 
the various Olympic Games is convincing proof of the young 
German’s proficiency in the domain of bars and trapeze. In 
swimming the German schoolboy has nothing to learn from any- 
body. One would like to bring the Arabian magic carpet over to 
Lords or the Oval one Saturday afternoon in summer, and transport 
some of the cricket enthusiasts to any of the swimming-pools with 
which the vicinity of Berlin abounds, and let him see the smallest 
schoolboys performing diving tricks of the most imposing daring 
off the 30-foot board. Thanks to the Empress Frederick and the 
present German Emperor tennis has for some years been a most 
popular pastime. The triumph of the young Frankfurter, Froitzheim, 
at the Olympic Games in England last summer, is fresh in every- 
one’s mind, and those who play the game regularly from year to 
year in Germany can convince themselves of the steady improve- 
ment in the general German form. A covered court tournament 
was held in Berlin in the depth of winter this year, and, despite 
the counter attractions of an unrivalled skating season, proved a 
huge success, both from tthe gporting and from the social standpoint. 
The lack of good grass in h cas has proved a hindrance to the 
practicability of both cricket and football, but both games are 
played. A stalwart Yorkshireman, whom one of Destiny’s little 
tricks installed in a cigar shop in Berlin, introduced both games 
into Berlin some twenty years ago. There are half a dozen cricket 
and Association football teams in the capital now, the same teams 
playing the games in their respective seasons, and although the 
general form is poor, the matches.against the various towns of 
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Germany attract large crowds. It is characteristic of German ways 
that the visits of English football elevens have been abandoned 
almost completely. The Englishmen regularly won by a large 
margin, so the Germans intend to make progress in private for a 
year or two and then try conclusions again. The Universities and 
the schools have their rowing clubs, and send boats to the Berlin 
regatta held annually at Griinau on the Spree. There are also 
several hockey clubs in the larger towns. The hockey girl is hardly 
compatible with English ideas of the German Madchen, yet there 
is a very energetic ladies’ hockey club in Berlin. 

Apart from the significance of the increasing popularity of sport, 
the awakening of a social interest in games is a most noteworthy 
feature of the trend of the young generation in Germany. In the 
capital, for instance, certain annual sporting fixtures are society 
events of the first magnitude. The Berlin Turnier-Klub’s yearly 
lawn-tennis tournament, the Griinau Regatta and the Concours 
Hippique (the Horse Show) are all events which draw large attend- 
ances of society people. 

These are all but signs of the times, straws “to show where sits 
“the wind,” but they are symptomatic of the development of the 
young German along the lines of healthy open-air exercise, which: 
steeled the muscles of our fathers and grandfathers, and taught 
them the self-control necessary to rule the universe. The time is, 
of course, yet far off when it will be possible to compare the 
cultivation of sport for sport’s sake in Germany with English 
conditions, but the progress I have here recorded has been made 
within a decade, or even less. An Englishman who walked through 
the streets of Berlin five years ago in flannels was shouted after, 
whereas to-day the most eccentric costume in which the athletic 
German proposes to disport himself passes unobserved. 

The Londoner thinks he knows the modern German, the beaming, 
be-spectacled, boarding-house City clerk, whose modest demands 
for remuneration are in inverse ratio to his thirst to acquire the 
English language. Having tapped every source for knowledge of 
English business methods, and having gained a good acquaintance 
with the language, he will go back to Germany to turn to his 
material advantage in some bank or export house the expérience 
of his London Lehrzezt, and the National Liberal or Radical party 
will benefit by his admiration for British ideas of personal liberty. 
For the modern German returns to the Fatherland. The emigration 
figures are steadily decreasing, and the large total of emigrants 
conveyed to North America or Australia by Hamburg and Bremen 
is accounted for in the main by the exodus from Eastern Europe, 
by which, with their keen business instinct, the great German 
shipping companies are profiting so largely. The Nérgler is no 
longer fashionable, no longer chic. Young Germany is beginning 
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to take a pride in the Empire, its shipping, its industry. The 
national demonstration represented by the great Zeppelin subscrip- 
tion was rightly termed unprecedented, because it was the first 
occasion for the German Empire to give a tangible proof of its 
coherence in the cause of Imperial greatness. Imperialism, too, 
was the explanation of the fervid excitement evoked through- 
out Germany by the trial trips of the Lusitania and Mauretania 
across the Atlantic, by which the Cunard line wrested from its 
German rivals the blue riband of the American traffic. 

The foreign experience of the young German no longer tends 
to fill him with discontent at the narrow-mindedness of his own 
Administration, the provincialism of his own metropolis, or the 
failings of his own countrymen, but rather to inspire him to apply 
his knowledge to furthermg the work already begun. If he is a 
Berliner Kind, on his return to Berlin he will note with satisfaction, 
none the less sincere for that it is not expressed—the true Berliner 
disparages everything chez soc—the progress made in his absence: 
more boiled shirt-fronts in the stalls at the opera, the extension 
of the electric railway, the district messenger boys, the new hotels. 
And if he comes from London he will draw comparisons, probably 
to our disadvantage. 

There is a saying which, like all other generalisations, contains 
an element of truth, that “the best Americans stay in America.” 
Much the same might be said about the Germans. Those who 
have the means can bring into their families that knowledge which 
the young German has to spend a year of home-sickness in London 
to seek. One has but to walk through the Berlin Tiergarten of 
a fine morning to hear the chiding of obstreperous infants in accents 
which, if one shuts one’s eyes, recall Kensington Gardens. For 
to nearly all who can afford it the English “Miss,” as the nursery 
governesses in Germany are invariably addressed, is an indispen- 
sable member of the household. 

While Berlin was growing like a young giant, borrowing here 
and there the best and newest from her older sisters among the 
capitals, Germany’s jeunesse dorée was keeping pace. It was not 
long before the German young man-about-town became conscious 
that the English accent, which passed muster so credibly at Hom- 
burg or Wiesbaden in the summer season, was out of all keeping 
with the sartorial enormities perpetrated by the paternal tailor, who 
had hitherto been considered competent to dress the male members 
of the family from father to son. The improvement in the standard 
of dress for both sexes has not been so marked as has been modern 
Germany's progress in other directions, but the modern German 
of good family, barring a certain idiosyncracy in regard to the 
altitude of his collars, makes a good attempt at imitating his London 
prototype, and avoids the more flagrant errors into which the 
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German middle classes fall. The custom of wearing evening dress 
at dinner and at the better-class theatres is growing more and more 
usual, and those young Germans who have spent some time in 
London or Paris seem to adopt the habit as a matter of course. 
The young German of good family will nearly always speak 
English or French in addition to his mother tongue, having learnt 
them in the nursery from English and French governesses. The 
influence of games, in which his school days have been passed, will 
do much to counteract the beer-drinking evil of his University course 
or the wine-bibbing habits of his military service. Public opinion 
is at last making a stand against these abuses, and as far as the 
army is concerned the present Emperor’s insistence on simple, 
unextravagant methods at the mess-table has been productive of 
the best results. When then, finally, the young German aristocrat 
or millionaire’s son, embarking on a State career, passes into the 
Government service he resembles the young Englishman more than 
any other foreigner, with certain important differences which do 
not redound to our credit. It is true he will not possess the national 
self-reliance of the Englishman, for “that is the product of our 
centuries of supremacy. Nor will he have the same calm sense of 
responsibility, the cool nerve of the Englishman, for his tempera- 
ment is different; and, besides, under the German system the 
unquestioning automat goes farther than the reasoning man of 
enterprise. But he will have a sound knowledge of the literature 
of his country—a result of the German education—will, in. all ° 
probability, hold a University degree, and will speak French and 
English equally fluently, besides having more than a nodding 
acquaintance with the literature of the two countries. The type here 
described is by no means imaginary: modern Germany is turning 
out plenty of such young men, as a season in Berlin will prove to 


_any visitor. The Government services contain several notable 


examples of the type, as, for instance, Count John Bernstorff, but 
lately appointed to the German Embassy at Washington as successor 
to Baron Speck von Sternburg. But it is not alone in the State 
employment that the brilliant young Germans are to be found. 
The great banks, the great industrial and shipping firms, are ever 
on the look-out for talent to be utilised in aiding in the great 
work of developing the German Empire. 

To Englishmen the case should present—presents—something 
more than a psychological interest. The foreign policies of both 
Germany and England, but more especially of Germany, have for 
the past decade been absolutely overshadowed by the state of the 
relations between the two countries. These young Germans have 
been growing up in an atmosphere of Anglophobia. To state the 
fact is not to accuse the Germans of wishing to “ invade” England, 
to seize our Colonies, or to seek to undermine our friendships with 
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other Powers. But the fact remains that at the most impressionable 
period of their lives the young Germans, who are just embarking 
on their careers, were accustomed to hear day after day for several 
years in and out of class the most lurid tales of British cupidity, 
cruelty and outrage. The German Navy League gladly seized upon 
the Boer propaganda to push their unceasing agitation for 
a mighty fleet, and found nowhere a more fruitful soil for 
their patriotic endeavours than in the high schools and Univer- 
sities. For three years now, ever since the Morocco affair, the 
fable of the isolation of Germany by a coalition headed by King 
Edward has been industriously circulated and believed. Rightly or 
wrongly, the political constellation has been represented as showing 
England and Germany in direct antagonism. It is apparent that 
this is a situation which conceals considerable elements of danger, 
in view of which, if for no other more exalted reason, the tension 
in the state of feeling between the two great Germanic peoples 
should be slackened by all means in the power of the two nations. 
By refusing to discuss the eventual limitation of armaments the 
German Government has given us the direction for the future. The’ 
British Government has strengthened the fleet in the North Sea, 
showing thereby that it understands. If the young generation of 
England, with the two-Power standard as its mot dordre, would 
learn to know a little better the young generation of modern 
Germany, the mutual advantages accruing to the two nations there- 
from would materially contribute to the peace of the world. 


EULENSPIEGEL. 


JOAN OF ARC, M.. ANATOLE FRANCE 
AND MR. ANDREW LANG,* 


HE Catholic Church moves slowly. Nearly five centuries have 

passed since Joan of Arc was burned at the stake. Only yester- 

day (6th December, 1908) did she reach the second stage in the long 

process of her canonisation. Yesterday in the Vatican Church at Rome 

she attained beatification. Next April her sainthood will be 
consummated. 

“Figures of poetry and of history can only live in the minds of 
“men by means of constant transformation,” writes one of Joan’s 
biographers. In her case that transformation set in very shortly after 
her execution, if, mdeed, it had not begun during her lifetime. 
Condemned as a relapsed heretic by the Church, she died the death 
of a witch on the 30th May, 1431. Twenty years later, in the: 
Rehabilitation Trial, the Church reversed its sentence, and Joan came 
thenceforth to be regarded! as the saviour of her country. 

Since then many have been the vicissitudes through which the 
reputation of the Maid has passed. Rational French Catholics, in 
the seventeenth century, looked askance at the stories of her 
miracles. The erudite Chapelain in his interminable epic, “La 
“Pucelle d’Orléans,” rendered her almost ridiculous. Voltaire played 
fast and loose with her reputation; Napoleon enthroned her as the 
symbol of national glory. 

In Bnitish literature references to her are but scanty; they occur 
in Caxton, in Holinshed, in the so-called Shakespearean play—the 
first part of Henry VI.,—in Rymer, in Hume, and in the history of 
Dr. Lingard. A volume which should be read by all interested! in 
Joan’s career is The Story of Her Life and Death, as set forth 
in the original documents, edited by T. Douglas Murray, and 
published in 1907. But it has been left for Mn Andrew Lang to 


* Vie de Jeanne Arc. Anatole France. (Paris: Calmann Lévy.) The Maid 
of France. Andrew Lang. (London: Longmans, Green & Co.) 
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produce on this side of the Channel the first critical biography of 
the Maid. 

History is a science of conjecture (ume science conzecturale) writes 
a French critic. And indeed pure conjecture must always play an 
important part in the history of Joan of Arc. There are, however, 
certain undisputed facts in her career. 

She was born in the village of Domremy, on the banks of the 
Meuse. When she was about thirteen years of age, she believed 
that voices told her to go into France and lead the Dauphin to his 
anointing at Reims. She sought the aid of Captain Baudricourt, 
governor of the neighbouring town, Vaucouleurs. He sent her to 
the Dauphin at Chinon. .Examuined by doctors and masters at Chinon, 
she was found good, humble and devout. Thereupon the Dauphin 
granted her request, and sent her with an army to relieve Orléans, 
besieged by the English. Then opened that marvellous year, 
1429-1430, which comprises her public career. 

In the brief space between the 29th April, 1429, when she entered — 
Orléans, and the 23rd May, 1430, when she was captured at 
Compiegne, the siege of Orléans was raised, Jargeau and other places 
on the Loire were captured, the Battle of Patay won, the triumphal 
march through Champagne achieved, and the Maid’s chief object 
accomplished in the coronation of the Dauphin at Reims. After the 
coronation her continuous good luck forsook a disasters ensued, 
and she was captured at Compiégne. 

So far the story is straightforward. Outside these incidents there 
remain, however, countless points to be contested. And above all 
there hovers the great question: how did Joan come to work such 
marvels? Was it by supernatural agency as she herself believed? 
Or was the spring of her action natural human heroism? Or is it 
impossible to explain her at all? All three questions have been 
answered in the affirmative by the various biographers of the Maid. 

The rational solution of the problem was rendered possible, in the 
middle of the last century, when Jules Quicherat,* ?honnéte Quicherat, 
as Anatole France calls him, laboriously and conscientiously gathered 
together all the documents connected with the two trials of Joan, 
the one resulting in her condemnation, and the other in her rehabili- 
tation. “Thus he worthily opened a wonderful period of minute 
“research into the history and the legend of the Maid.” There 
remains, however, one very important piece of evidence lacking. No 
trace can be found of the documents dealing with Joan’s examination 
at Poitiers by masters and doctors appointed by the Dauphin. 

“Without doing violence to the documents of her history, I believe 
“it not impossible that there will one day arise from their critical 
“and impartial study a Joan of Arc at once sincere, sublime and 


* Jules Quicherat, Procés de condamnation et de réhabilitation de Jeanne d Arc 
5 vols. 1841-1849. 
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“natural.” Thus wrote Sainte-Beuve in 1850* on the publication of 
Quicherat’s work. Sainte-Beuve’s prophecy, made half a century 
ago, has been fulfilled in these last days by Monsieur Anatole France. 
In his Vie de Jeanne d’Arc he presents us with a Joan at once sincere 
and sublime, but above all things natural. 

Monsieur France has told us that, if we would write a history, we 
must take care only to copy other historians. Beware of being 
original, he writes, or you will surprise your reader. Don’t try to 
enlighten him. If you do he will cry out that you are imsulting his 
beliefs.t In La Vie de Jeanne d’Arc, M. France hias not followed his 
own advice. He has not been content to copy other historians. The 
originality of his portrayal of the Maid has not only surprised and 
annoyed her clerical admirers in her own country, but on this side of 
the Channel it has provoked the wrath of even so liberal-minded a 
critic as Mr. Andrew Lang. 

If we were to compare the philosophy of M. France and Mr. Lang, 
‘we should probably find that both writers are equally far removed 
from the old pious interpretation of historical fact. This does not, 
however, prevent Mr. Lang from clinging to a supernatural Joan, 
or, at any rate, from surrounding her with a cloud of mystery. 

English readers are accustomed to behold in Mr. Lang the knight- 
of those distressed dames of yester-year, whose reputations have 
suffered at the hand of their contemporaries and of the modern 
critic. Mr. Lang long ago constituted himself the champion of Joan 
of Arc and Mary Stuart. Into his championship of both causes he 
introduced a note which is the absolute negation of M. France’s 
conception of the Maid. “A Scot to Jeanne d’Arc,” is the title of 
one of Mr. Lang’s poems wherein occur these lines addressed to 
Joan: . 


“ Yet art thou with this earth’s immortal three 
With him in Athens that of hemlock died, 
And with thy Master dear, Whom this world crucified.” 


It is interesting to compare this passionate praise with the 
restrained appreciation of the Maid and her mission given by M. 
France when he writes: 


“The mission with which she believed herself entrusted, and to 
which she consecrated her life, was without doubt extraordinary, 
astonishing, wonderful ; but it was not more than what saints ‘had 
already attempted to accomplish in human affairs.” t 


Then he goes on to compare her work with that of Saint Diominic, 
Saint Francis of Assisi, Sait Anthony of Padua, and Saint Catherine. 


* Causeries du Lundi. Vol. VW. (1851), p. 394. 
t Anatole France. Z’lle des Pingouins. VV. (1908.) 
{ Preface to Jeanne d’Arc. XL. 
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To attempt to prove that Joan was a natural human being is, in the 
eyes of Mr. Lang, an even graver offence than to endeavour to prove 
the guilt of Mary Stuart from the Casket Letters; it is to insult the 
memory of the Maid; it is to treat her as “a pious prude,” “a puzzle- 
“pated hallucinated lass”; it is to lay a sacrilegious hand upon her 
legend; it provokes in the heart of her champion a wrath as 
consuming as that with which the old fashioned orthodoxy is wont to 
meet the attacks of the higher criticism. : 

But is it indeed to detract from the Maid’s honour to eliminate the 
miraculous from her story? Which is the greater wonder: that a 
peasant girl, by some inexplicable mystery endowed with great 
military skill and political insight, should lead a defeated nation to 
victory, or that a farm lass, by purely spiritual influences, sanctity of 
life, intensity of purpose, and the spirit of sacrifice, should inspire her 
despairing countrymen to rise and expel the invader? We leave it to 
the readers of La Vie de Jeanne a’Arc and the Maid of France to 
judge. We content ourselves with observing that the writer who, 
even at the expense of the miraculous element in her career, gives 
to her the better part in the deliverance of her country—the part of 
sacrifice—can hardly, as Mr. Lang asserts, be said to insult her.* 

Whether we insist on surrounding Joan with an atmosphere of 
mystery, or attempt to find some explanation of her power, depends 
upon how we regard what’ she considered the motive force of all 
her influence: her Voices. M. France, following Quicherat, Sainte- 
Beuve, Salomon Reinach, and many others, adopts the rational 
explanation that the Maid, whien she heard her Voices, was under a 
hallucination. As Sainte-Beuve explains,t a hallucination is far from 
being madness, neither is it a miracle; it is a fact proved! by science. 
The Maid’s Voices really came from her own heart. According to 
M. France they never told her more than she knew already. Mr. Lang 
rejects this theory, this scientific hypothesis as he calls it; but he 
brings forward no other. He leaves the question of the Voices an 
enigma. On one point he insists: Joan was not hallucinated. “The 
“peculiarity of her visions is that they never interfered with her alert 
“consciousness of her surroundings, as far as the evidence goes.” 
Neither, as far as we know, did the visions of those other hallucinated, 
cited by M. France, the Vavasour of Champagne, the Farrier of 
Salon, and_Martin de Gallardon. They, like Jeanne, and unlike the 
hero of George Eliot’s novel, were not thrown into a trance when 
they had their visions. 

Closely associated with the theory of M. France concerning Joan’s 
Voices, is his theory of her indoctrination by priests. In his opinion 
Joan communicated her early visions to some ecclesiastic, who directed 


* Andrew Lang. Times Literary Supplement, 28th May, 1908. 
t+ Causeries du Lundi. Vol. \1., p. 381. 
t The Maid of France, p, 47- 
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her attention to “the great pity” there was in France. This priest 
probably told her of the prophecy which foretold that France, ruined 
by a woman, would be saved by a maid. 

This theory is hotly contested by Mr. Lang. “There is no warrant,” 
he writes, “for the literary hypothesis that the Voices long confined 
“themselves to pious advice, till some priest, hearing from her of the 
“visions, induced the Voices to urge her to ride in the van of the 
“army.” It is not our intention here to defend this literary 
hypothesis. But we cannot forbear remarking that, when in 
this connection Mr. Lang accuses M. France of contradicting 
himself by asserting that Joan never confided her visions 
to any priest, he is seriously misquoting his author. M. France 
is made to write: “Jeanne never told about her revelations 
“to her curé, or any churchman.” ‘The italics are ours. Mr. Lang 
gives as his references Anatole France, Vze de Jeanne d’Arc, vol. L, 
p. 50; vol. II, p. 307. On neither of these pages do we find it 
stated that Jeanne never told her visions to any churchman. The 
first passage cited is the following: “She revealed none of these 
“things to her priest, in which she was to be highly censured by certain 
“good doctors and to be held irreproachable by certain other doctors 
“equally excellent.” In the second passage we read: “ Doubtless 
“this Vavasour, according to appearances, had acted more prudently 
“than La Romée’s daughter (Joan). The latter by hiding her visions 
“from her priest slighted the authority of the Church Militant.” 
All M. France here implies is that Joan did not confide her visions 
to her own priest, Messire Guillaume Frontey, curé of Djomremy. 
M. France is far from stating that Joan never revealed her visions to 
any priest; he asserts that she associated with many priests and 
monks in the neighbourhood of Domremy, as well as with her uncle, 
the priest of Sermaize, and her young cousin, a religious in the Abbey 
of Cheminon. 

“Among her friends were many ecclesiastics, who would be quick 
“to recognise her singular piety and Zo appreciate her gift of 
“ perceiving things invisible to ordinary Christians.’ From this 
sentence it 1s obvious that M. France believes these ecclesiastics to 
have been cognisant of Joan’s revelations. And he goes on to suggest 
that one of these priests, by directing Joan’s spiritual visions, “raised 
“up an angelic deliverer for the King and the Kingdom of France.”* 
Thus with perfect consistency he supports his hypothesis that Joan, 
in the communications she received from her Voices, may have been 
influenced by priests. 

Mr. Lang loses no opportunity of giving a ehieraael explanation 
of the different crises in the Maid’s career. When after many 
weeks she finally makes an impression on Baudricourt, Captain of 
Vaucouleurs, it is because she has had a revelation of the defeat 
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of the French at Rouvray, many miles away. Thus convinced of 
Joan’s supernatural power, Baudricourt, according to Mr. Lang, sends 
her to the Dauphin. This incident, however, which M. France does 
not mention in this connection, comes from two very doubtful sources : 
the Chronique de la Pucelle, a document abounding in obvious errors, 
and the Mystere du Siege, a rhymed chronicle written possibly long 
after Joan’s death. 

In certain episodes of the Maid’s career nothing is more difficult 
than to arrive at the actual facts; and when the facts are known it is 
difficult to establish their sequence. In the face of such difficulties we 
may say of Joan what Pope Gelasius said of St. George: “her name 
“may be included amongst those whose names are justly reverenced 
“amongst men, but whose acts are known only to God.” 

Thus, for example, M. France and Mr. Lang differ as to the order 
of the events which occurred during Joan’s second visit to Vaucou- 
leurs. Mr. Lang dates after her journey to Nancy, and M. France 
before it, the curious visit of Baudricourt and the priest to Leroyer’s 
house, with the object of proving by exorcism whether Joan was 
possessed by a devil. Owing to the disjointed nature of the evidence 
given by the various witnesses, it is difficult to piece the narrative 
together. The chief witnesses in this instance are Catherine Leroyer, 
in whose house Joan was staying, and Joan’s kinsman, Durand 
Lassois. Catherine narrates the exorcism episode, but does not refer 
to the Nancy expedition; Lassois tells of Joan’s visit to Nancy, but 
makes no mention of the exorcism. 

Like most of those who hold to the mysterious element in the 
Maid’s story, Mr. Lang ranks high the evidence given by the one 
hundred and forty witnesses at the Rehabilitation Trial. On the 
depositions of these witnesses he accuses M. France of being especially 
severe. On the other hand, certain French critics of M. France reproach 
him with having used this evidence too freely. Already the witnesses 
of 1450 were under the influence of that wealth of legend which so 
early, soon after her arrival at Chinon, began to envelop the Maid. 
As Quicherat puts it, their object seems to be not merely to avenge 
the memory of the Maid, but to adorn it, and always to represent her 
on her best side (par le beau coté). 

After all the most trustworthy document for the history of Joan is 
to be found in the answers she herself gave at the first trial, which 
ended in her condemnation. They reveal her as the simple, but by 
no means foolish, peasant maid, perfectly brave, saintly in character, 
pure in heart. 

But for Joan the warrior and the politician—and as such Mr. Lang 
would have us regard her—we must look to the evidence given at the 
Rehabilitation Trial by Dunois, d’Alengon and others. It is the Duc 
d’Alengon who gives the most eloquent testimony to the Maid’s 
military skill. He says that she was an expert at ordering an army, 
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wielding a lance and placing artillery. But the character of d’Alencon 
is well known. He was a vain, volatile, credulous person, who was 
later to cause a great deal of trouble in the kingdom. It as largely on 
his evidence that Mr. Lang writes: “A girl understood, and a girl 
“employed . . . the essential ideas of military art . . . she 
“possessed . . . the insight of genius.” Here Mr. Lang is in 
disagreement not only with M. France but with other eminent critics 
of the Maid’s story, who assert that she led her soldiers to victory 
knowing nothing of military strategy.* 

Her insight of genius was, according to Mr. Lang’s own showing, 
frequently at fault. After the victory of Patay, with which, by the 
way, she had very little to do, why didn’t she lead on to Paris? 
“Had but St. Michael whispered to her ‘ Paris’! ” writes even Mr. 
Lang.t~ Her insight of genius did not reveal to her that she was 
being taken to Orléans by the very road she wished to avoid; she 
discovered it too late when she found herself on the wrong side of — 
the river. Her military tactics did not save her from what Mr. Lang 
calls “the carelessness ” of neglecting to guard against surprise in the 
camp outside Jargeau. Her political wisdom did not prevent her, 
after Reims, from becoming the dupe of Burgundy’s false negotiations 
for peace. “The peace she desired was a fatal diplomatic deception,” 
even according to Mr. Lang.t 

There are many other theoretical points on which Mr. Lang 
disagrees with his French confrére. He also contests his statements 
on matters of fact. He accuses him of misquotation and of giving 
wrong references. Into a work of such magnitude as La Vze de 
Jeanne d’Arc there must necessarily have crept certain inaccuracies. 
Even The Maid of France is not free from them. On page 332 we 
notice the French word! /ewdz translated Tuesday. We have already 
mentioned a misquotation. Such errors in the work of M. France 
have been corrected by the author for later French editions, and for 
the English translation now in the press. 

Frequently Mr, Lang adopts a dogmatic tone in his criticisms which 
can hardly be justified by the facts. Wi5th regard to the birth’ of 
Joan on the 6th of January, the Feast of the Epiphany, he accuses 
“the Maid’s latest historian,” of dourse M. France, of saying that Joan 
was believed to have been born on the night of Christmas§ (Noél). 
“But Christmas,” says Mr. Lang, “is not Twelfth Night.” Here he 
ignores the fact that for centuries the Birth of Christ was celebrated 
on the day which for us is Twelfth Night, the 6th of January. 

Mr. Lang’s work is controversial throughout. His criticisms of 
M. France, instead of being relegated to notes and appendices, where 
they do indeed abound, occur from the first page of the preface 

* Salomon Reinach. Revue Critique, 19th March, 1908. 
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throughout the volume. M. France is attacked sometimes by name, 
- sometimes under such thin disguises as “the Maid’s latest biographer,” 
“a critic,” “the higher criticism,” and so forth. I regret that so 
erudite and fascinating a work as the Maid of France should have 
been marred by this controversial note. Such a polemical strain may 
be suitable enough for the numerous newspaper and magazine 
articles, in which Mr. Lang has already criticised La Vie de Jeanne 
@ Arc; in what purports to be a work of history it must be out of 
place. Considering the polemics of the book, it says much for Mr. 
Lang’s incapacity for dulness that the Mad of France never once 
attains that characteristic. 

He has, however, completely failed to grasp the great merit of 
La Vie de Jeanne d’Arc. These two volumes are the first to represent 
the Maid surrounded by the form and movement of that wonderful 
fifteenth century, in which she was perhaps the greatest figure. This 
is a merit which will be felt more and more as time goes on. 
Blemishes of detail will vanish, and of this great history, as of 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, it will be said that the author has indeed 
caught the very spirit of the age. 


WINIFRED STEPHENS. 
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THE FUTURE OF MANCHURIA. 


MUKDEN. 


HE end of the Russo-Japanese War merely began the fight for 

Manchuria, and the contest is now being vigorously carried 
on. It is curious to study the methods of the combatants in this 
tripartite struggle—the pushful, confident, and rather arrogant 
Japanese ; the depressed but still dogged and hopeful Russian; the 
suave, impassive and tenacious Chinaman. I pin my faith to the 
Chinaman. . 

“The course is not yet run,” said to me a highly placed Chinese 
official in Manchuria. The truth of the remark was less significant 
than the strength with which the conviction was obviously enter- 
tained. Yet he merely echoed the views of every other intelligent 
Chinaman I met either in Manchuria or elsewhere. 

The strenuousness of the struggle is due to the fact that the prize 
is well worth fighting for. Manchuria has always been notorious 
as a land of magnificent possibilities, and the belief that there has, 
on this point, been some exaggeration is only due to the seeming 
slowness with which the country and the people are recuperating 
after the war. As it is, the process is by no means complete. It 
will not be possible to say that Manchuria has completely recovered 
till at least one year more, and possibly two. This point is worth 
emphasising in view of the difficulty, real or otherwise, now being 
put in the way of foreign trade, and principally, so it is contended, 
by the Japanese. 

No one, ‘so far as I know, has ever attempted a close analysis of 
the cost of the war to the inoffensive Chinese non-combatants in 
Manchuria. In ordinary life it was very great, in material losses it 
was appalling. It is true that in certain districts, after the policy of 
high-handed and unremunerated seizure broke down, both Russians 
and Japanese paid for what they took and hired, and often paid 
well; but this fair dealing was very partial, and in Northern Man- 
churia, away from the eye of the superior officers, there was gross 
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mishandling both of the property and lives of the wretched 
inhabitants. Millions of money were paid out, it is true, by the 
combatant armies, but the losses in crops, stock and property were 
far greater, and it must be recollected that agricultural trade—the 
staple and, indeed, the sole industry of the province—was reduced 
to an absolute standstill, for what the armies spared either could not 
be garnered owing to the absence of labour (for the thousands of 
Shantung coolies who swarm in for the harvest about September 
kept away from fear or expediency) or it could not be transported 
to the markets owing to lack of vehicular and railway transport, with 
the result that it was sheer waste. Moreover, other parts of China, 
notably those along the Yangtze, finding themselves without staple 
articles of daily food, such as beans, for which they are wont mainly 
to rely on Manchuria, commenced to grow these themselves, and 
while their product is not exceptionally good nor the acreage under 
cultivation very extensive, the net results are sufficient to create 
some competition and occasion some loss to the exporting prov.nce. 
Then, too, in the old days there was more money in the country. 
The Russians spent much and paid well; they were, though, more 
or less as clay in the hands of the wily and astute Chinese, who 
profited greatly: now the Japanese spend very much less, and the 
beneficiaries are, as a rule, solely their own compatriots, who may 
make a little in corruption, but who usually find in dealing with their 
own kith and kin that it is a case of diamond cut diamond. 

There are thus three potent causes for the depression in Man- 
churia: the still enduring effects of the war, the general.trade 
depression in the world—though I think this, to an agricultural 
country, is less serious—and the chaos in communications, due to the 
Japanese remodelling the Russian gauge of the line and replacing it by 
the American, with a resultant complete change in rolling stock. At 
present the last-named cause has been partially. removed, although 
truth compels the admission that the Japanese are some of the very 
poorest railway organisers and administrators imaginable. Besides, 
their methods are not such as always to recommend them to the 
goodwill of the public. They do not wish too much co-operation. 
Their objects in running their section of the Manchurian Railway 
are frankly selfish. It is true that their gauge is the same as the 
Chinese Northern, but they have carefully arranged the dimensions 
of their cars so that coupling is impossible between the rolling stock 
of the two lines. The intercommunication of trains is indifferent. 
The railway personnel is not very intelligent, and is, as an almost 
universal rule, ignorant—in ‘a foreign country—of any other language 
than its own. Station buildings are hopelessly poor and inadequate 
from the point of view of the travelling public. Further, there 
appears to be considerable ground for the allegations of foreign 
firms that in handling freight much preference in point of expedition 
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and priority is given to Japanese goods; and while it is impossible 
to say with certainty, whatever the strong impression, that the 
Japanese trader obtains a very large rebate—secret—there is no 
concealment regarding preferential rates on certain portions of the 
line, designed to prejudice European business houses which are 
disposed to deal with the Chinese railway authorities. 

Yet there is really no need for them to take unfair advantages. 
They have almost everything in their favour. Dalny is incomparably 
the best harbour on the coast, and is being immensely improved. 
The harbour works commenced by the Russians are being pressed 
forward, and buildings of a cheap and ugly kind, obviously intended 
for an artisan class, are being hurriedly erected near the road towards 
Port Arthur. Only a few Russians are left: their surroundings can 
hardly be more enviable than those of the wretched and symbolical 
black Bruin in a cage at the local Zoological Gardens. There is in 
the town every indication of a growing amount of business, but the 
roads—the word is a misnomer—would, except in one or two streets, 
be a positive disgrace to any other nation save the Japanese, who 
even in their own country hardly know what a good road is. Trade 
will follow the easiest route, and there is no question that the South 
Manchurian line will, in the ordinary course, inevitably secure the 
bulk of Manchurian transit commerce. But as to European traffic, 
that is another matter, if—or rather when—China extends the 
Kalgan line to connect with the Russian at Kiatkha But for 
fear of Russia she would undertake this at an early date, and she 
may do it yet. 

Now it is perfectly obvious that each of the three nations now in 
Manchuria intends to stay. Take the Russian first; it is impossible 
not to feel a good deal of sympathy with his position. Harbin— 
that delectable town in which enforced residence would be penalty 
enough for the worst convict—is fairly busy so far as external 
appearances go, although the Government is spending relatively little 
money. There is some new building, and the trail of the Russian is 
over all. Is Harbin a Russian or a Chinese town? Certainly in 
appearance it is chiefly Russian, but the Chinese Government has 
sent up a Governor of really excellent standing and pronounced ability, 
who declines to recognise the Russian claims of extra-territoriality for 
the station and its vicinity. He is even unkind enough to suggest 
that this particular district is the only one badly policed and tended. 
He is probably quite right. Meantime there is a deadlock, a dead- 
lock which should interest all the Powers; and it may be stated in 
this connection that Great Britain has no Vice-Consul at Harbin, a 
mistake in the opinion of many experts in the Far East. Now 
there is equally no indication that Russia intends to loose her grip 
on her section of the Manchurian line from Harbin to Kwanchengtzu ; 
the track is as carefully guarded and maintained as ever, and, 
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further, she undoubtedly favours the policy of Japan, which would 
seem to be really the gradual enforcement of extra-territoriality over 
the whole of the Manchurian Railway. If any proof of this be 
needed, and little is necessary to those studying the question on the 
spot, it can be found in the alacrity with which the Japanese Govern- 
ment officially approved in the teeth of Chinese opposition the 
Municipal Regulations which the Russian railway authorities recently 
promulgated at Harbin on the understanding that Russia would 
. acquiesce in the application of similar conditions to the Japanese 
settlements along the South Manchurian railway. The great 
significance of these regulations is that they ignore the treaty rights 
of the subjects of all other Powers. It is even suggested by some 
that the Tokyo authorities are making direct representations to 
Russia that she should adopt this line of policy, so that Japan may 
profit by it herself, whilst, of course, avoiding the odium of initiating 
it. Now Japan will not as yet, as may well be supposed, put forward 
any such claim publicly—-she is too astute—but, none the less, I 
believe it is her real policy, and to that end her whole plans are 
shaped. The entire railway is guarded to the teeth: there are at 
work thousands of soldiers, alert, well turned out and intelligent 
looking ; and buildings are being erected with a measure of perman- 
ence and solidity which impresses the native as much as it is meant 
todo. Moreover, nothing is allowed in the way of infringement of the 
“sovereign” powers of the concern—no rights of way, no interference, 
no concession of privileges to any other line. To a paramount 
extent the present invasion of Manchuria by the Japanese hangs on 
the railway. The dwellings springing up along the line shelter people 
who live on it and by it. The exceedingly poor Japanese inn is 
making itself ubiquitous in proximity to the large stations; the 
shops recommended to the traveller are, if possible, Japanese also. 
Of course the entire community is not large enough for the members 
to live on each other—even in Mukden there can hardly be 5,000— 
so they must trade, or try to trade, with their Chinese neighbours, and 
it is in this effort that disaster has overtaken them. Possibly had 
Japanese policy been in the hands of wiser men it would have been 
a greater success, but it is at the present moment, and always has 
been, dictated by the military at Port Arthur, in the person of the 
General Commanding. Intelligence in civil administration is not a 
strong point with the Japanese military men, and the tendency of 
their actual policy is in the direction of dictatorial measures and 
decisions, which reduce to zero any hope of fair dealing on their 
part with official representations from the Chinese authorities. Con- 
sequently the Chinese authorities seldom make them. Excesses by 
any low-class Japanese, who are unfortunately of an extremely bad 
type—many being camp followers of the army in the late war— 
usually pass unpunished, for any culprit has to be handed over to the 
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Japanese authorities, who forward him to Port Arthur, and there, as 
a rule, the matter ends. 

To this low-class type of Japanese is due the present set back in 
Japanese progress. When the Chinese trader, whose word is his 
bond, grasped the fact that absolutely no reliance could be placed on 
the guarantee of practically any of the Japanese traders, he decided 
simply to leave them alone—another instance of the now famous 
Chinese trade boycott—and the policy of “freezing out” speedily 
produced its effect. Some of the new comers returned home, to be 
replaced, in fewer numbers, by a slightly better class. But even 
now the Japanese hooligan is dominant. He is ostentatious in his 
disregard of the slightest consideration for either the susceptibilities 
or the feelings of the Chinese; he will even go out of his way in the 
streets to emphasise his contempt for the European. No one who 
is wise ever takes any notice of this, as reticence is necessarily 

enforced when the Japanese soldier is ubiquitous, and any repre- 
sentation can only be made to authorities who are at once the judge | 
and the counsel for the defence. Then, too, there is great bitterness 
as to the réle played by the Japanese Phrynes, of whom one of their 
own countrymen brutally said, “they played in Japanese colonisation 
“the same réle which the missionaries filled in the case of Western 
“Powers.” They are of a thoroughly bad type, and their propaganda, 
exclusively among the Chinese, is, in the opinion of the expert, 
causing serious inroads upon the health of the community. Still the 
administration is credited with obtaining a yearly sum from the issue 
to them of licences to trade, probably the most despicable form of 
revenue ever collected by any Government. 

Now this being Japan’s general position, it is idle to suppose that 
she intends to allow China the least possible commercial advantage she 
can either withhold or secure for herself. Much has been said about 
the Fakumen-Hsinminfu Railway, a railway which, if any line in 
China ever was needed, is required by the economic conditions of 
the district and the unanimous demand of the inhabitants. It might 
have been a distantly competing factor to the South Manchurian 
Railway, or it might not; but in any case Japan, with the letter of 
the law just, and only just, on her side, has undoubtedly set back 
the development of Manchuria by many years, unless the Tokyo 
Government at last realises that the opinion of the world is against 
her. The suggested branch railway from Fakumen—which is the 
centre of the bean industry—to the Tiehling district, where a junction 
could be effected with the main Japanese line, might give access to the 
sea at Dalny, but the freights would, if estimated fairly, be very heavy, 
since the alternative proposals would mean an artificial exit with 
an enormous circuitous mileage against a cheap and direct outlet. 
Still Japan is bent on killing Newchwang, which was built up by 
foreign enterprise, and she will do it; she will also deal a heavy 
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blow at her trade rival, the Imperial, North China line, which offers 
serious competition in the Mukden district. 

It may, however, naturally be assumed that the so-called “ Fakumen 
“incident” is not an isolated one; it is part and parcel of Japan’s 
general policy to check any attempt by China to construct a com- 
peting line to the North, which might one day join with the Russian 
Trans-Siberian. It is also her intention to reserve, if possible, any 
new railway construction for herself, a proposition which is of very 
serious import both to Manchurian and to foreign trade. Without 

_ development Manchuria will never effectively come to the front, 
never reach even the starting point of her real commercial and 
economic development. Both the Chinese and the Japanese fully 
realise this, but regard it from different standpoints—China is 
creating and improving, Japan is planning to secure to herself more 
or less the exclusive benefits. 

There are immense tracts in Manchuria which are very highly 
cultivated; there are many other districts away from the railway, 
whete agricultural development is less satisfactory, less not because 
the soil is inferior—indeed, one sees superb crops on fields which 
have not been manured for forty years—but because it is of no use to 
extend farming operations where there is little possibility of ever 
being able to market the realised commodities. It is, however, 
China who is looking ahead. The Pekin authorities are putting 
some of their very best administrators into the chief posts in Man- 
churia, men with a knowledge of foreign countries and foreign ways, 
with a practical experience of modern civilisation and culture, with a 
perfect acquisition of languages other than their own, with a sound 
grasp of the intricacies of international politics. It is these men 
and others like them who will be the salvation of China. They 
realise the needs of their province. They are heart and soul in 
favour of improved communications—railways, telegraphs and posts, 
—and in this conjunction I may mention that progress in China in the 
two latter respects is marvellous and but quite inadequately under- 
stood by much treaty port opinion. Well may they favour railways, 
and so well may the people, since any line sends up the price of 
land along its course—one must pay for farms along the North China 
line in Manchuria three, four and five times as much as a few years 
ago. In every way they try to stimulate trade; they show a generous 
appreciation of the advantages of improved agriculture. It is for this 
reason that they are establishing experimental farms in and around 
Mukden, where the local cultivator is taught to improve stock, how 
to vary his crops in the direction of higher type and better paying 
ones, how to adopt more efficient methods of practical agriculture. 
It is not without significance that in a province where now, at any 
rate for the moment, the cultivator is not very well off, foreign 
enterprise finds the sale of complete outfits for steam ploughing and 
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harvesting slowly growing, and of sufficient importance to make it 
worth while to arrange for meeting on a much higher scale the 
certain demand of coming years. It is, indeed, the possibilities in 
the improvement of agriculture which must strike the most casual 
investor as obvious. Millet, in its various forms, and beans represent, 
of course, the staple industries of the country, and there is no 
particular reason, in view of its hold on the national dietary of both 
China and Japan, why the latter should ever be superseded. Ass to 
millet, the case is not quite the same. It is quite true that in many 
respects millet is to the inhabitant of Manchuria what the bamboo 
is to the Japanese—a many-sided commodity which is almost indis- 
pensable in his daily life, for it affords him not only food but also 
fuel, and is everywhere used for fencing and even for structures of 
a more solid and durable kind. Obviously to replace this one must 
look ahead and take into account considerations other than the mere 
market value of the yield of grain. Wheat and kindred cereals will 
be of the utmost value to Manchuria, particularly when they are milled 
in the country, for it is obviously, and the Chinese appreciate the point, 
far more to the advantage of the entire community. that flour should 
be obtained locally than imported, as it now is, in such large quantities 
from abroad. For the Chinese are undoubtedly taking to the con- 
sumption of wheaten flour—weekly or fortnightly “bread parties” 
are even now given by numerous families as a sort of ultra recherché 
entertainment—and would, to a large extent, soon permit the replace- 
ment of millet if they could be quite sure, not only that the net 
cash result would be profitable, but that they would not be losers 
in those many little ways which, as indicated, mean so much to 
-remote country existence. The lack of fuel is a great disadvantage 
in Manchuria, but there is an abundance of good coal in the country, 
and there is to be rapid mining development, while an organised 
effort at reafforestation would also prove of the greatest economic 
value to the community. Still the cultivation of wheat is slowly 
extending and, given facility of transport, will attain proportions 
against which no foreign competition can stand. And with this era 
of prosperity would come the greater demand for foreign piece 
and other goods and a general rise in the standard of living, which 
is already very much higher than, say, ten years ago. 

Of these agricultural possibilities the Japanese authorities are 
thoroughly aware, and they do not intend, if they can avoid it, to have 
any competition which does not already exist. By constructing the 
line from Mukden to Seoul by way of Antung and across the Yalu 
they will, when the undertaking is finished, as it soon will be— 
indeed, even now it is possible to make the journey by extensive 
use of a light railway—have secured all the possibilities of South- 
East Manchuria and cut off access to the sea for any other concern, 
for it is well-known that they will not permit any crossing of their own 
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system. To the east of the Liao river they thus have everything 
at their feet. On the west, by objecting to the Fakumen line, they 
wish, as already stated, not only to check Chinese railway progress 
to the north—extension from Fakumen still further would certainly 
be merely a matter of time—but to reserve for themselves the 
economic development of vast stretches of territory which may now 
never have any line at all unless by Japanese approval and goodwill. 
China was, of course, foolish enough to tie her hands by the now 
notorious Secret Pekin Convention, but it is a moot question as to 
how the great Powers are thereby affected in their joint advocacy 
of the policy of the open door, and as to what action they ought to 
take in the direction of reasserting their claims and position. For it 
is quite certain that Japan’s exclusive policy will, quite apart from 
the benefit it secures for the railway, earmark for the nation an 
immense share of the coming agricultural development of Manchuria, 
and will prove a godsend to those of her subjects who act as middle- 
men, transit agents and’ exporters. 

Of progressive trade, apart from agriculture in Manchuria, it is 
unfortunately very easy to speak. There is but little. It is true that 
the British American Tobacco Company are erecting a factory at 
Mukden, but apart from this and, of course, home industrial work— 
only fairly well developed—there is little save mining to look forward 
to with immediate anticipation. Still, such as there is is dependent 
on the railway, since cheap distribution is essential. 

But it is, after all, in another way that Japanese trade is very 
markedly favoured in Manchuria. Japanese subjects are the distri- 
butors of Japanese goods, which thus under treaty pay only the five per 
cent. import duty and the 2% per cent. Likin, whereas foreign goods 
which are mostly handled, not by foreigners—because there are so . 
few of them anywhere in Manchuria except at Newchwang— 
but by the local Chinese traders, pay outside the city 
of Mukden, itself a treaty port, anything up to 12% per cent, 
a very serious drawback to every business dealing in goods from 
Europe and the United States. It is even pointed out with 
bitterness that foreign firms are being driven to employ Japanese 
as their agents, and thus firmly ground in local trade a nation which 
is not only exceedingly competitive from the commercial standpoint, 
but which is using its various opportunities to oust, slowly it may be, 
but surely, the very people who are having recourse for the moment 
to its assistance. It must, of course, be pointed out in fairness to 
Japan that it is not her fault that the tariff conditions favour her, 
but it is none the less permissible to wonder at the fatuity of China 
in thus “cutting her own throat.” And in the fierceness of com- 
petition foreign trade cannot afford to surrender the least foothold, 
to make the slightest unnecessary concession. As it is, it is rather 
gloomily disposed, inclined to assume that the battle is nearly lost 
almost before it has really begun, to lament as fact accomplished and 
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almost irreparable ithe decadence of British commerce alike at 
Tientsin and Shanghai, as at Newchwang and Mukden. — Such. 
prognostications are absurd. If they are unfortunately not absurd, 
then it means not merely the decadence of British trade, but of British 
trading spirit. It is quite possible that new methods will have to be 
applied to British trade in the Far East. There must be more 
large scale co-operation, more enterprise and very much more grasp 
of the situation shown by the firms at home. By far the greater 
measure of success nowadays. in the Far East is obtained by big 
concerns—monopolistic, if you will, in their tendency—such as the | 
British American Tobacco Company, or by powerful local firms not 
hampered by directorates at home, such as Butterfield and Swire. 
At the same time I think British trade is justified in expecting as 
much legitimate Government support and backing as possible, and 
for that purpose there is no doubt the Consular service in Manchuria 
is worth strengthening by really capable and efficient men, of whom 
there are already two or three on the spot. In parentheses, I may 
say that the sooner the Office of Works manages to complete the 
construction of a decent Consulate at Mukden the better. It is in 
its present form, and particularly in comparison with those of other 
Powers with much fewer interests than ourselves, an unqualified dis- 
grace to all concerned. The Government may help British trade in 
many ways, and chiefly by ensuring to British capital and enterprise 
a fair and equal opportunity in the coming railway and mining 
development ; and this can be done by adhering boldly and uncom- 
promisingly to the policy of the open door. Perhaps it is inevitable 
that some suspicion should attach to Japanese doxa-fides in this matter 
—there is some ground for it; and, further, I question whether the 
tendency to filch any measure of exclusiveness, any special trade 
advantage in Manchuria, would be regarded in Japan with other than 
general approbation, because there public opinion, which has a really 
potent effect on the Administration, considers any such action merely 
as recovering a little more of the ground which was so disastrously 
lost at the Portsmouth Conference. 

But, as I have said, I pin my faith to China in this three-fold 
struggle for Manchuria. I know there is a steady drain of Russian 
soldiers to the Far East—take any journey on the Trans-Siberian 
and you will pass troop trains—foot, horse and guns. I know, as 
everyone knows, that Russia will never remain content with her 
defeat. The work of widening the Siberian Railway is, in places, 
going on briskly, and with somewhat more energy than is found 
at present the remodelled line could reach Irkutsk in only a few years’ 
time. In places these double rails are actually laid down, embank- 
ments afe enlarged, and there is a good deal of entirely new 
track being built which is calculated to facilitate easy running, for 
the Russian is distinctly profiting from the lessons of the past. 
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Indeed, three hundred! versts will be saved near Atchinsk by a short- 
ening of the existing route. It is, however, quite possible that the 
Czar’s Government will one day be ready to bargain with Japan: the 
bases of a deal are obvious. It is also possible, although I doubt it, 
despite her financial embarrassment, that Japan may be willing to bar- 
gain with Russia. There are also those who lay stress on the fact that 
under the treaty of 1905 the South Manchurian Railway will revert 
to China in 15 years’ time, and that if Japan, should she then hold it, 
does not acquiesce or make some further bargain or postponement, 
the Great Powers will intervene and compel restitution as agreed. An 
absolute illusion! The Great Powers will do nothing of the kind. 
The time for putting pressure on Japan has long passed by, save 
pressure of a financial kind, which I hardly anticipate would be potent 
in an affair of this type, where the Tokyo authorities would be acting 
strictly on the defensive. No, one may well doubt if Japan will ever 
voluntarily agree to give up her hold on the Manchurian Railway— 
it will be her great lever in promoting her trade and commerce and 
acquiring for her people the control of adjacent and wealthy markets 
to which they feel themselves entitled. Sooner than leave Manchuria 
Japan might try to make a joint deal with Russia on lines acceptable 
to both, but objectionable to every other Power. This, is, however, 
looking much ahead. 

Meantime China works away steadily and quietly in the direction 
of re-establishing her authority. Although it may not seem so, she 
holds most of the cards—a rich country capable of much return, a 
fairly able administration, a comparatively well-to-do population with 
little poverty and much intelligence, a very clever body of traders, 
a reorganised soldiery and some serviceable police, and finally general 
goodwill in her undertaking. She has certainly scored the first 
point, since, under the new Telegraph Convention, Japan has agreed 
to hand over to her for only £5,000 all the Japanese telegraph lines 
in Manchuria outside the railway zone, while expressing also her 
willingness to negotiate concerning the telephone service within the 
same confines. Furthermore, even on the railway zone lines Japan 
will consent to pay an annual royalty for messages as Russia, in the 
old days, was exempted from doing. And if China puts any trust in 
omens and reliance on the lessons of experience, which assuredly she 
does, she must draw untold confidence from the complete disappear- 
ance not only of the Russians themselves, but of their influence from 
the entire district south of Kwanchengtzu, which they occupied prior 
to the war. Only a few ruined European-built houses with shell holes 
through rough wall and roof, and pathetic little cemeteries nestling 
here and there among the verdant fields, and thickly studded with 
wooden-cross-surmounted mounds, mutely tell of the last vain 
struggle of the receding army northwards. For the invader comes 
and goes in China, leaving barely a trace behind, and this China 
knows full well. 
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Doubtless, too, in Manchuria she is much helped by the virulent 
popular hostility to the Japanese and the growing indifference towards 
the Russians, but she no longer solely counts upon a purely passive 
policy, upon the differences of her neighbours, upon the customary 
success in the Far East of an attitude of quiescent negation. On 
the contrary, it is China herself who is moving. It is China who 
wants the improved railway communications, who put forward the 
original demand for the construction of the Fakumen line, who 1s 
pressing on the development of trade, and agriculture, who 1s 
strengthening her administration, which is now so much perfected 
even in the extreme limits of Eastern Manchuria. And it is China 
who will never agree now to the permanent retention by the Japanese 
of the South Manchurian Railway. At last she has a clearly defined 
railway policy, not only for Manchuria but for the whole of the rest 
of her dominions—the repurchase of every line now in foreign hands. 
It-1s a policy which is bound to win, and there are not many who will 
deny the fairness and justness of the views and sentiments inspiring 
it. Nor do I anticipate much trouble from any Power, save possibly 
one, Japan. It is useless to disguise the fact that the question is 
pregnant with the possibilities of trouble, although it may be decided 
long before the lapse of 15 years; and, of course, if, in anticipation 
of that coming day, Japan can strengthen her commercial and 
economic position in Manchuria, irrespective of her duties and 
obligations under the policy of the open door, it is to her utmost 
advantage to do so. The consideration will, I fear, be sufficient to 
influence her attitude in the future, and, indeed, I am not sure that 
it is not influencing it now. 


CHARLES WATNEY. 


POOR RELIEF IN SWITZERLAND. 


pAgr H. 


HEN in Switzerland, a few years ago, I chanced to tell a 

Swiss Professor of an orphanage I had just visited. Itisa 

model orphanage, one in which everything that can be done is done, 

not only to fit the little inmates for their work in life, but to render 
them sturdy, bright and happy. 

He listened to my glowing account of the place with an odd 
little smile, and then enquired casually if I had ever been at a 
children’s auction? “Our officials forgot to mention to you, 
“perhaps,” he added, “ that in some districts we put our State children 
“up for sale and knock them down to the highest, or rather the 
“lowest bidder, just as if they were little slaves.” 

This Professor is not an impartial witness in matters concerning 
poor relief, I must confess; for he has no faith at all in either the 
justice or the humanity of the local Poor Law authorities, in the 
minor cantons, where they are for the most part peasants or small 
innkeepers. According to him their thrift is so great that it swal- 
lows up all their other virtues. None the less, in spite of his pre- 
judice against them, his account of their doings was, I found, to my 
great dismay, fairly accurate. In speaking of children’s auctions he 
was speaking well within the mark: there actually are districts in 
Switzerland where destitute children are practically put up for sale. 
If the local authorities find themselves with a child on their hands 
for whom they must provide, they invite tenders from persons willing 
to take charge of it. The tender-offerers meet together sometimes 
and bid against one another. As a rule, the authorities place their 
ward in the keeping of whoever makes the lowest bid; and leave him 
or her free to do with it pretty much what he or she will. 

It is, of course, only in the backward cantons that children 
are dealt with in this reprehensible fashion; still, even in cantons 
that pride themselves on being up-to-date and humane, they are 
dealt with sometimes in a fashion that has little to recommend it 
beyond its cheapness. For instance, boarding-out on the Verpfle- 
gung im Umgange system still continues in several cantons; while 
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on the Hofverpflegung system it is to be met with even in model 
cantons. Yet both these systems are almost as bad as bad can be 
from every point of view excepting that of the short-sighted rate- 
payer. For under the Umgange system destitute children are sent 
in turn to each house in the district on a visit, the length of which 
depends on the number of houses there are. And in one house they 
are petted; in another, they are neglected; in another again, perhaps 
ill-treated ; for wherever they go they are completely at the mercy 
of those whose guests they are. Hofverpflegung is a boarding-out 
method peculiar now, I think, to Switzerland. In the districts where 
it is adopted, whoever has a farm may, instead of paying a poor rate, 
provide a home for one or more of the poor whom the community 
maintains. If it is a child he takes charge of, he must send it to 
school, but he may make it work out of school hours; while if it is 
an old man or woman, he may make him or her work the whole day 
long if he can, unless i* be in a canton where there are Poor 
Inspectors. 

While there are undoubtedly in Switzerland cantons where the 
local authorities are much too eager to be rid of the children for 
whom they must provide to trouble themselves much as to the way, 
there are also cantons, and they perhaps in the majority, where it is far 
otherwise. In Ziirich and Berne, for instance, infinite trouble is taken 
to keep the State’s protégés out of harm’s way, and to secure for 
them one and all the chance of developing, so far as in them lies, 
into men and women capable of turning their lives to good account 
for themselves, as well as for their country. In both these cantons 
boarding-out in our meaning of the term is the order of the day, so 
far as normal children are concerned. Of the 7,851, whom Berne was 
maintaining in 1906 only 746 were in institutions; and these were 
for the most part either specially gifted children, or children who 
were in some way afflicted—who were more delicate than their 
fellows or more troublesome, more stupid or more depraved. The 
canton has scholarships for such of its wards as promise to do it 
credit, homes for such of them as suffer, and institutions of various 
kinds for such as threaten to bring on it disgrace. It maintains 
“bettering” schools for those who need to be bettered, and reforma- 
tories for those in whom there is nothing to better, and who must 
therefore be made all over again. At the Trachselwald institution, 
where boys are sent who are either criminals or of the stuff of which 
criminals are made, quite wonderful reformations have been brought 
about, thanks to the common-sense lines on which the place is man- 
aged. The inmates are well fed and kindly treated, but they are 
kept hard at work either with their heads or their hands the whole 
day long, and in the open air whenever possible. Many a lad who, 
when he arrived at Trachselwald, seemed lost physically and morally, 
is now doing well in the world. Some of the old inmates indeed are 
in positions of trust and influence—one of them at a Chancellerie. 
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It is much more easy in Switzerland than in most countries to deal 
effectually with the black-sheep class of children, it must be remem- 
bered ; as whether they are destitute or not the Poor Law authorities 
can, in 18 cantons, deal with them administratively before they have 
really gone astray, and as a means of preventing their going astray. 
Besides, almost everywhere, the authorities can take into their own 
keeping, and without expense to the community, any child who is not 
being brought up properly ; for the law allows them in such a case to 
make short work of paternal rights, while enforcing to the full 
paternal responsibility. Throughout the country the feeling is 
strong that the surest method of battling against pauperism is to 
guard the children from demoralisation. 

The overwhelming majority of the State’s wards in Berne, as else- 
where, are, of course, not black sheep, but normal children; and, 
therefore, they are boarded-out. In 1906, no fewer than 1,828 were 
boarded-out with their own parents, their widowed mothers as a 
rule; while 5,253 were boarded-out with strangers, 318 of them on the 
Hofverpfiegung system, which here, however, is not fraught with the 
dangers with which it is fraught elsewhere. Whether they are with 
their own parents or with strangers, strict watch is kept over them 
both by their Inspectors, who are responsible for them to the can- 
tonal Armendirektion, or Poor Department, and by the local 
authorities. Woe betide those who neglect them, ill-treat them, or 
do not see that they go regularly to school. If the offenders are 
strangers, they may be sent to prison; and if they are the parents, 
they/are sent to a penal workhouse. 

In Berne, Poor Law children must attend school for nine years, for 
10 years, indeed, if at the end of the ninth year their Inspector 
decides that they are too undeveloped to be started in life on their 
own account. During the last two years, while going on with their 
ordinary work, they receive some sort of technical training, training 
in housewifery if they are girls. So long as they are at school, the 
Poor Law authorities must maintain them; and they often maintain 
them for a year or two longer if by so doing they can secure for them 
special training in some lucrative calling. For every boy—or girl— 
must, so far as he is able, be put in the way of earning his living as 
a skilled worker. This is a point on which the Armendirektion 
through its Inspectors insists strongly; and until he has been put in 
the way, his local authorities cannot free themselves from their re- 
sponsibility for him. Boys and girls alike remain under official 
surveillance until they are twenty; for when they pass out of the 
keeping of the local authorities, the cantonal authorities take them 
in hand and provide each of them with a patron or a patroness. Any 
ratepayer may be called upon to act as a patron, and while acting he 
is expected to interest himself personally in his charge. Once a 
year he must send to the Avmendirektion a report containing answers 
to the following questions :— 
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(1) What is the child’s state of health? 

(2) What is his behaviour and moral demeanour? 

(3) What is his occupation? Is he learning a calling? If so, 
what ? 

(4) How is he getting along with his work? Is the master who 
employs him, or to whom he is apprenticed, content with him? 

(5) Does he attend a Continuation School, an Arts and Crafts, 
or Technical School? (If the child is a girl, a Servants’ Training 
School, or Cookery or Housewifery classes ?) 

(6) ‘What wages does he receive? How are his wages spent? 
Has he a savings-bank book? If so, what is the amount of his 
deposit ? 

(7) Has he changed his place in the course of the year? If he 
has, where is he gone? 

(8) When and how often did the patron visit the child? From 
whom did he obtain information concerning him? 


. These patrons and patronesses are appointed for the purpose of 
giving a helping hand to the State’s children just when they are 
starting life, and, therefore, need it most. They are there that each 
child may feel that he has someone to whom he has a legal right to 
turn when difficulties arise ; someone whose duty it is to stand by him 
and act as his friend ; someone, too, who can speak with authority not 
only for him, but to him; and, while protecting him against others, 
can, if needs be, protect him also against himself. For behind every 
patron or patroness stands the Avmendirektion, whose power is 
practically unlimited in dealing with refractory boys and girls, or 
with boys and girls who wish to play rather than to work, or who 
have a taste for dangerous society. 

Ziirich, where the influence of the Pestalozzi tradition is still 
strong, prides itself on being the model canton in all that concerns 
the young. The Poor Law authorities there are forbidden by law 
either to board-out children on the Umgange system, or to give them 
to the lowest bidder. In the “ Instructions” that were issued by the 
_ cantonal Armendirektion in 1904, they are expressly told that, in 
making their arrangements for them, they must not consider economy 
excepting in so far as they can do so without sacrificing the interests 
of the children. It is not economical but very wasteful, they are re- 
minded, to place children, for saving’s sake, where they are not 
brought up properly, as the result is they turn out badly, and become 
a burden on the community. According to the Instructions— 


“the object that must be kept in view in relieving children is to 
procure for them moral and religious training suitable to their 
physical and mental development. . . . They must be taught 
to be obedient, well-behaved, orderly and cleanly they must be 
taught to work and to be industrious. 


Poor Law authorities are exhorted, therefore, to place them with 
persons who are themselves moral, orderly and industrious; and 
whenever possible with persons who will not only do their duty to 
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them, but will love them and sympathise with them. They are ex- 
horted also to see that every child is taught some useful calling by 
which it will be able to earn its own daily bread. If it be a girl, it 
must be taught to cook and manage a house. 

Local authorities in Ziirich are required to maintain the State 
children until they are 16, and even then they do not cease to be re- 
sponsible for them. On the contrary they are never more respon- 
sible for them morally, as they are told plainly in the Instructions, 
than just when they have ceased to maintain them. “ It is especially 
“at this time of life,” says Instruction 18, 


“* that the poor orphan or deserted child stands most in need of pro- 
tection and moral support. . . . It behoves Poor Law authori- 
ties, therefore, to keep themselves\informed uninterruptedlv for a 
lengthened period as to his position, behaviour, and circumstances, 
so that by their advice or help, encouragement. or warning, they 
may keep him from going astray.’’ 


These Instructions, although in the form of exhortations, have the 
force of laws; and the Begzrk Council, the district authorities’ higher 
authority, sees to it that they are obeyed. In every Bezivé there is 
a Poor Referee who, as the representative of the Council, keeps 
watch that the poor for whom the community provides are well pro- 
vided for. Local authorities, therefore, who neglect their children 
are speedily called to account. As a further security against both 
neglect and ill-treatment, every child is under the personal protection 
of some ratepayer, who is personally responsible for its welfare to 
the whole community. 

Although Ziirich is extremely rich in institutions of all kinds, most 
of its Poor Law children are none the less boarded-out, as this is 
held to be not only the cheapest but the best way of providing for 
them. And they certainly fare well, judging by those whom | 
visited, extraordinarily well, indeed, considering the terms on which 
they are received—9 Ios. 4d. a year. Even where they fare worst, 
they fare as well as their foster parents, and are treated in all ways as 
if they were their foster parents’ own children. In one house where 
I went, so affectionate were the terms on which a brother and sister 
were with their foster mother that it never occurred to me, until I 
was told, that they were not her own children. These boys and 
girls are all dressed as other boys and girls, and go to the same 
schools. They are on equal terms with their fellows, in fact, ex- 
cepting that a little more care is taken in their case, perhaps, than in 
the case of most of their fellows, to secure for them fair treatment. 
There is no fear in Ziirich that any State child who has a special 
talent shall not have the chance of cultivating it; for no school or 
college is closed to him; there is nothing he cannot learn if he has 
the necessary brains. The town sent one of its girls to a French 
canton to learn French last year; and it arranged for another to go 
to a Commercial school. 
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Both in Ziirich and in Berne all poor children are regarded more or 
less as State children, and, therefore, as under the protection of the 
community, even though their parents are not technically paupers ; 


and if they are found to be suffering, owing to their parents’ poverty, ~ 


they are helped, and their parents are helped, too, if worthy of help. 
In the chief towns there are carefully managed créches where any 
working-class mother may, if she pays two pence, leave her baby all 
day, assured that it will be well fed and well cared for. There are 
also playrooms where children who have no proper homes may spend 
their evenings, and homes in the country where they may spend 
their holidays. The town authorities take care that-all who go to 
school unfed shall be fed, and at their parents’ cost whenever 
possible ; they take care, too, that those sent lacking proper clothing 
shall be clothed. In Ziirich the Municipality has organised a regular 
bureau to watch over poor school children and see that they are well 
cared for. If a widow has more of them than she can support, her 
rent is paid for her; her bread bill and milk bill, too, sometimes ; 
and she receives presents of fuel and clothing. All this without 
being placed on the Pauper List, providing that she is really doing 
her best to bring up her family respectably. A regular crusade in 
favour of thrift and temperance is carried on among school children : 
teachers are required to use their influence to induce them to put 
into savings’ banks any little money they may have, and also to 
impress on them the dangers of alcoholism. 

In Switzerland the aged poor and the sick rank with children, and 
form with them the Permanent Poor class, a class under the special 
care and control of the authorities. Almost everywhere the per- 
manent poor who are adults are required to work according to their 
strength, and they are forbidden either to gamble or to go to public- 
houses. In some places any publican who serves them is fined. In 
all cantons such of the aged poor as are strong enough to fend for 
themselves receive, as a rule, out relief, ranging in amount, according 
to the canton, from Is. 7d. a week to 8s.; while such of them as are 
feeble are either sent to institutions or are boarded-out with their 
own relations, if they have any, or with strangers if alone-standing. 
The old people themselves seem to have no objection to being 
boarded-out ; and in those cantons where the boarding-out is done 
carefully, on fair terms, and where the cantonal authorities as well as 
the local watch over them, the arrangement works fairly satisfac- 
torily. The boarders are then treated as members of the family by 
those who take care of them; and they are not expected to do any- 
thing beyond giving a helping hand, perhaps, with the housework 
or the sewing. In the cantons where there are no cantonal in- 
spectors, however, and where the boarding-out is done on the 
Hofverpflegung, Umgange, or lowest-bidder system, things are other- 
wise. There, undoubtedly, the old people who are able to work at 


all are often over-worked, besides being neglected and sometimes — 
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_ ill-treated. Many of them are more or less feeble-minded, it must be 
_ remembered, and therefore very trying; and they are practically at 


the mercy of those with whom they are placed. The result is, of 
course, a foregone conclusion: that in some cantons the aged poor 
fare badly, no one can deny; just as no one can deny that in others 
they fare very well indeed. Nor is it only among those who are 
boarded-out that this most glaring inequality of treatment exists; 
it exists also, and in an even more marked degree, among those who 
are in institutions, as we shall see later, when dealing with poor- 
houses and old-age homes. 

Sick relief, if only medical, is not counted as poor relief in Switzer- 
land, although it is generally, but not invariably, administered by 
the same authorities. As there are no workhouse infirmaries there, 
the poor when ill are either sent to the ordinary hospitals, at the 
cost of the community; or are treated in their own homes by doctors 
appointed and paid by the authorities. In some cantons, Lucerne, 
for instance, the State defrays the cost of sick relief. 

The “right to relief,’ which exists here in England, has never 
been acknowledged in Switzerland, either in the case of the per- 
manent poor or the temporary. No one has a legal claim to main- 
tenance against the authorities there; no one can demand admission 
to a Poor Law institution. On the other hand, it is not necessary 
there, as it is in theory here to be destitute in order to obtain relief. 
It is for the express purpose of warding off destitution, indeed, that 
temporary relief is granted more often than not. In the Ziirich 
“Instructions,” Poor Law authorities are expressly admonished that 
they must not just stand aside and allow the poor to become desti- 
tute. It is their duty, they are told, to watch with special care over 
persons who are drifting towards pauperism, that they may know 
whether their poverty is due to their misfortune or their fault, and 
act accordingly. If a man is lazy, drunken, or vicious, they must not 
wait until he is already a burden on the community before entering 
the lists against him. On the contrary, they must try to make him 
mend his ways and thus prevent his becoming a burden +‘and if they 
fail, they must send him where his ways will be mended for him—to 
a penal workhouse or a home for inebriates.. This they must do lest 
he become an evil example, as well as a cause of expense, to the 
community. Nor must they, if a decent man is overtaken by mis- 
fortune, wait until he is destitute before going to his aid; for it is, as 
they are reminded, both easier and less expensive to keep him from 
becoming a pauper than to depauperise him. It is impressed upon 
them that they must always, for economy’s sake as well as humanity’s, 
be on the alert to give a helping hand to the really respectable poor 
in temporary distress, and thus guard against their distress becoming 
chronic. It is impressed upon them also that they must strive to 
secure the poor of all degrees from needing a helping hand, by 
inducing them to join sick clubs, insurance unions, &c. 
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Practically, everywhere in Switzerland where there is a Poor Law, 
the authorities act on lines laid down in these “Instructions ” 
when dealing with the worthless section of the temporary poor, 2.2, 
the poor who are neither aged, nor sick, nor children ; and in several 
cantons they try to act on them also when dealing with the worthy 
section. If a respectable man is out of work through no fault of his 
own, they help him to find work; and if there is none to be found, 
they provide him with work for a time. They also pay his rent for 
him, and give him food tickets. If he wishes to go on tramp in 
search of a job, they support his wife and children while he is away, 
and lend him money for his journey, tools, too, if necessary. In most 
cantons temporary relief does not count as poor relief, and the 
money for it does not come out of the Poor Fund, but is supplied by 
the charitable; while in some districts the Poor Law authorities, 
instead of giving help themselves, in deserving cases of temporary 
distress, induce someone else to give it. For the feeling is general 
that, whereas the permanent poor must be relieved officially, the 
temporary poor ought to be relieved privately, if deserving. Every- 
where the authorities act in close co-operation with philanthropic 
societies, and try to stir people up to organise these societies; every- 
where, too, they act in close co-operation with the police. 

Although much is done in Switzerland to help persons in tem- 
porary distress, it is done only so long as they are doing their best to 
help themselves. If a man who is receiving charity, or relief, refuses 
work when it is offered him under fair conditions, he is at once struck 
off the deserving list; and the same fate befalls him if, instead of 
seeking work diligently, he loafs, gambles, or resorts to a public- 
house. Then his chance of escaping a penal workhouse is small. 
In Berne—regulations equally severe are in force in other cantons— 
any man found wandering about without visible means of support 
may be sent to prison for 60 days, or to a penal workhouse for two 
years, unless he can prove that he is a genuine work-seeker. And 
if he is not a work-seeker, but a loafer, it is impossible to conceal the 
fact, as he must produce his papers, and they show at a glance the 
amount of work he has actually done in his time. A vagrant, or 
beggarywho has no settlement in the district where he is found, may 
be sent fo. prison; but he is generally transported to his own dis- 
trict—if an alien, to the frontier. In Zirich whoever gives a night’s 
shelter to a vagrant without informing the police may be fined. 

Throughout the country begging is prohibited and practically does 
not exist, excepting, perhaps, just here and there where tourists 
abound. I spent some months there last winter, the time when work 
is most scarce; and although I was out of doors the greater part of 
every day, in very poor districts, too, sometimes, I never saw a 
beggar. Yet only a few years ago beggars were as great a pest in 
Switzerland as they still are in Spain. This most welcome change 
has been brought about partly by the vigilance and activity of the 
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police, and partly by the well-organised helpfulness of a semi- 
private society, or rather inter-cantonal union of societies, the 
Naturalverpflegungs-verband. The police are always on the alert 
now to catch beggars; for in most places they receive a gratuity for 
every beggar caught; and the societies are equally on the alert to 
prevent the manufacturing of beggars. Between them they have 
succeeded in convincing the class prone to beg that begging means 
_ a sojourn in a penal workhouse; and the class prone to give to 
beggars, that giving is something to be ashamed of. The result is 
begging as a profession has ceased to be either pleasant or lucrative. 

Switzerland has many societies that render good service to the 
poor, but none of them render quite such good service, not only to 
the poor, but to the whole community, as this Naturalverpflegungs- 
verband. Each canton that belongs to the union has a separate 
society, but all the societies act together. They were founded for the 
purpose of helping the unemployed who are both employable and 
eager to be employed; and the way they help them is by providing 
them with food and lodging while in search of work, and keeping 
them informed as to where hands are needed. Each society organ- 
ises in its own canton relief-in-kind stations, with labour bureaux 
attached. There a respectable man when on tramp may obtain 
a dinner, or a supper, bed, and breakfast gratis, if he has not been 
there during the previous six months. He may even, if it be deemed 
advisable, remain there for three days for a rest and “clean up.” 
These stations are plain enough places; but the beds are clean and 
the food is wholesome and well-cooked. What is perhaps of still 
greater importance, no disgrace is attached to going there, for the 
door is barred inexorably against loafers, drunkards, and the whole 
disreputable tribe. No man is admitted unless he can produce a 
Verband book; and although a respectable work-seeker can easily 
obtain a book, one is never given to a work shirker. A man who has 
a book can travel practically from one end of the land to the other, 
and have three meals and a bed gratis every day, together with full 
information as to the state of the labour market, providing he can 
prove that he has been in regular work within the previous three 
' months, and out of work for at least five days. In the places where 
there are no stations, the police provide food and lodging for the 
book-holders. 

Although the societies are private societies, they are under the pro- 
tection of both the Federal and the Cantonal authorities; and 
although they are supported chiefly by voluntary contributions, each 
_ of them receives a State subsidy from the canton to which it belongs. 

Although boarding-out is quite the order of the day as a method of 
providing for the poor, and out-relief is granted freely, there 1s none 
the less an extraordinary number of institutions for the poor in 
Switzerland. Already, twelve years ago, there were 788 such institu- 
tions; and now there are far more. Ziirich alone has 108 institutions, 
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36 of which are exclusively for poor children. In Ziirich as in Berne 
one of the most interesting of the institutions is a reformatory, that 
at Ringvil. It stands on the side of a high hill, with beautiful 
scenery around it, and is practically a great farmhouse, with nothing — 
in its appearance to distinguish it from other farmhouses. Although 
some of the boys who are sent there are criminals, and not one of 
them when he arrives is trustworthy, there is nothing about the 
place to indicate that they are under restraint—no barred windows 
or closed doors. They go about on the land quite freely, and are 
treated just as if they were there to learn farming. They are, of 
course, under close surveillance, little as they know it; and although 
they can run away any day, precautions are taken against their 
running far. Very few of them, however, run away at all; for they 
are alive to the fact that, if they do, they may be sent to a place more 
like a prison. Besides, the overwhelming majority of them are quite 
content where they are, and with good reason. 

There were 42 boys when I was there, and they were at dinner 
when I arrived. Soup, beef with vegetable, rice and stewed fruit, 
were all on the menu; and every dish was good—lI tasted them— 
well cooked and nicely served. Soup, as everything else, was handed 
round, and each boy took as little or as much as he chose: there was 
no weighing or measuring, no stinting of any sort. Yet the average 
portion taken was considerably smaller, I noticed, than that given in 
most institutions.. The demeanour of the boys was excellent: one 
might have thought, from the orderly fashion in which they used 
their knives and forks, and the courtesy with which they attended to 
one another’s wants, that they were the well brought-up sons of 
respectable parents, instead of ex-waifs and strays and criminals, 
who had just “growd.” The Director with his wife and children 
dines with them every day as one great family, and so does the village 
schoolmistress. 

The boys work 10 hours a day, 3% hours with their heads, and 
6% with their hands; and they are kept busy in one way or another 
for the rest of the hours they are awake. In addition to agriculture, 
which is the staple industry, each one of them is taught a handi- 
craft, carpentering, shoemaking, or tailoring, so that they may have 
two strings to their bow when the time comes for them to return to 
the outside world. They have regular lessons every day in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and drawing; and the elder boys in other sub- 
jects—one of them could speak English fluently. Great attention 
is paid to their health, to strengthening them physically while im- 
proving them morally. They are encouraged to interest themselves 
in outdoor sports; and they keep fowls, rabbits, and guinea pigs. 
Meanwhile the Director is always on the watch to foster any good 
they may have in them, and make them understand that in working 
hard, speaking the truth, and being honest lies their one chance of 
being prosperous and happy. And his teaching bears rich fruit, for 
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a good half of his charges develop into useful citizens; and most of 
the rest into citizens who, if they are of no great use in the world, at 
any rate do no great harm. 

The full cost per head at Ringvil is only £17 a year, or 11d. a day, 
a notable fact, seeing that the boys have four meals a day, in addi- 
tion to their excellent dinner. They breakfast at 6.30 on milk and 
bread; they have fruit and biead at 9; coffee and bread at 4; and 
soup at 6.30. 

Ringvil is a cantonal institution. It was organised and is managed 
by the cantonal authorities with the help of a surveillance committee, 
the members of which represent the different districts in the canton. 
The place is worked on the “boarder” system. The boys who are 
sent there go as boarders, and are paid for while there at a fixed rate 
by the authorities of the districts to which they belong. If the fees 
paid do not cover the expenses, the deficit is made good out of the 
cantonal exchequer. Although the institution belongs to Ziirich, 
other cantons may, if they choose, send their youthful miscreants 
there, provided they are willing to pay for them at a higher rate than 
that at which the Ziirich districts pay for theirs. The rate charged for 
a Ziirich boy covers only the expense he entails while actually there ; 
whereas that charged for an outsider, covers also a portion of the 
permanent charges. And it is only fair that it should be thus. 

Most Swiss institutions of a care-taking, reformatory, or penal 
nature are organised on this boarder system. Asa rule, when the 
richer and more advanced of the cantons build an institution, they 
build it deliberately on a larger scale than they require, with a view 
to receiving into it boarders from other cantons. And by so doing | 
they often effect a great saving in their own expenditure and that of 
these other cantons, while improving the condition of their own poor 
and the poor of these cantons. The cost of maintaining an institu- 
tion with 50 inmates is far from being five times as great as that of 
maintaining one with 10 inmates. I doubt, indeed, whether it is 
more than twice as great; and excepting perhaps in the case of old- 
age homes and homes for children, the chances are the inmates of 
the house where there are 50 of them fare better all round than those 
of that which has only 10. The larger and richer the community the 
better its institutions; this is a rule that always holds in Switzerland, 
and generally holds elsewhere. If a poverty-stricken little com- 
munity has an institution, it is almost invariably a bad one. 

The great advantage of this boarder system is that under it a small 
community is able to provide for such of its poor as ought to be in 
institutions without maintaining a single institution itself. It is able 
also, no matter how small it may be, to classify them minutely and 
thus secure for each one of them, without any extra expense what- 
ever, the precise treatment he merits. Supposing a canton, acting 
for all its own districts, has to provide for an epileptic child, a blind 
child, and a little imbecile; for a habitual drunkard, a professional 
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beggar, and a delicate ne’er-do-weel; and also for a few old repro- 
bates and a few decent hardworking old folk. Were it not able to 
distribute them round as boarders, in the institutions of its neigh- 
bours, it would practically have no alternative, if 1t were poor, but to 
pen them up altogether in a poor-house, as they could not all be 
boarded-out. There the worthy old inmates would fare much worse 
than they deserved, and the worthless much better; while the chil- 
dren would have no chance at all of developing into respectable self- 
supporting members of society, as they would live under demoralising 
influences, and would not receive the special technical training 
necessary to enable them to earn their own living. 

As things are, a well-advised little canton that had these diverse poor 
to provide for would never think of penning them up all in the same 
house. On the contrary, it would send one child to the Berne or the 
Zurich Institution for Epileptics, another to the Vaud Blind 
School, and the third, perhaps, to the Bale Idiot Asylum ; and would 
thus secure for each child the chance of having dexterous fingers, 
whatever might be wrong with its brains or eyes. It would house its 
habitual drunkard in a home for inebriates, either in Ziirich or Bale, 
where he might be freed from his infirmity; its professional beggar 
in the Berne penal workhouse, where he would certainly be made to 
work; and its ne’er-do-weel, together with its old reprobates, in the 
nearest poor-house. Its decent old people it could easily provide 
for, as there are half-a-dozen cantons where a welcome could be 
secured for them, with good food and kind treatment. Then its 
paupers would all be suitably provided for, and yet would cost no 
more than if they were all in its own poor-house. 

Unfortunately by no means all cantons are well-advised; and not 
only the poverty-stricken among them but the rich sometimes insist 
on clubbing all their poor together, excepting such as they can either 
board-out or send to a penal workhouse. In almost every canton 
there are poor-houses in which no attempt is made to keep the more 
worthy of the inmates apart from the less worthy, or even the sane 
apart from the imbecile. In one poor-house I visited a third of the 
inmates were idiots, and a good third more were feeble-minded. 
Yet this was the only refuge the respectable poor had, when their 
strength failed them, for there was no old-dge home in the district. 
Even at Kiihlevil, the Berne poor-house, many worthy old people are 
made miserable by being shut up not only with the riff-raff of the 
population, but with chattering idiots. Yet Kiihlevil is counted the 
model poor-house for all Switzerland; and in other respects it is a 
model. It is a fine building in the midst of beautiful scenery, and 
the inmates are very well fed; they are well tended, too, and are 
treated with great kindness. None ‘the less; I am inclined to think that 
decent old. women would rather live on a crust of bread in a hovel 
than in luxury there, with that motley company. An old woman 
with “nerves,” indeed, could not live there long; for there are 
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imbeciles who creep about the corridors in a fashion that, even in 
broad daylight, is decidedly uncanny. Happily there are no children 
at Kiihlevil. A canton that leaves its children in a poor-house is looked 
on askance both by its fellow cantons and the Federal Government. 

If even in the model poor-house of well-managed Berne the respect- 
able old inmates suffer, how they fare in the poor-houses of badly- 
managed cantons may easily be imagined. I was simply appalled, at 
the squalor I found in one of these places; no attempt seemed to be 
made to keep the old people even decently clean. They were all just 
huddled together, with no one to nurse them, no one to take care of 
them, no one to do anything for them at all. So far as the comfort 
of the inmates is concerned, the average Swiss poor-house is infinitely 
worse than the average English workhouse. So far as the pockets 
of the ratepayers are concerned, however, it is infinitely better: 
many poor houses indeed are economically quite marvels of good 
management. Even at Kiihlevil, where the inmates are extremely 
well cared for materially, the full cost per head is only £14 5s. gd. a 
year, or 9 Yyd.aday. Food and clothing cost £9 16s. gd. a year per 

‘inmate; housing (interest on the money spent on the building, 
rates, Be.) £3 3s. 7d.; and administration (officials’ salaries, rations, 
&c.) £1 5s. 4d. Thus gt per cent. of the money goes to the inmates 
themselves and only g per cent. to the officials, a notable and very 
instructive fact. 

Then while the full cost per Lee is £14 5s. od. a year, the actual 
cost is only £8 tgs. 5d., as the average earnings of the inmates, feeble 
though the majority of them may be, amount to £5 Os. 4d. per head 
a year. At Kiihlevil, as in almost all Swiss institutions, every inmate 
must work according to his strength, and not at stone-breaking or 
oakum-picking, but at some lucrative calling. Attached to each 
institution is land where even the old and feeble can do something ; 
there is always a tailor’s shop, too, a shoemaker’s and a carpenter’s, 
where they can work in bad weather. And they are both the better 
and the happier for having work to do. One reason why decent old 
men find life in our workhouses so terribly trying, is that they often 
have nothing to do there, but must just sit with their hands before 
them. 

Fortunately for the respectable poor in Switzerland, ten cantons 
have old-age homes as well as poor-houses ; and as a rule an old-age 
home is as good as a poor-house is bad. Could Poor Law authorities 
be induced to lodge all their worthy old people in these homes, 
instead of sending them, as they often do, for saving’s sake to poor- 
houses, Switzerland would have every reason to rest content with her 
relief arrangements for this, the most deserving, section of her poor. 

Berne has two charming old-age homes, but unluckily there is not 
space in them for a quarter of those who ought to be there; while 
Geneva, Neuchatel, Vaud and Bale each have two or more. - Ziirich 
ranks first, however, in this matter, as in everything that concerns 
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the treatment of the aged respectable poor: in no other canton that 
I visited did I find quite so much trouble taken to render the worn- 
out worker not only comfortable but happy. One much worried 
official assured me, indeed, that Ziirich Town’s worn-out workers were 
“petted to death. They are just like spoilt children,” he declared, 
“there is no end to their whims and fancies.” To me, as an outsider, 
they seemed a singularly happy, contented set of old people. Even 
those among them who are boarded-out are well cared for; while 
the rest lived in very great comfort, whether at the little Riischlikon 
home, the private property of the town itself, or at Wacherling or 
Wiilfingen, the large homes that belong to the canton. At Riischlikon 
there are only 30 inmates, and they are as one family, within certain 
wide: limits being left to do very much what they like. Even at 
Wacherling, where there are 120 of them, and at Wiilfingen, where 
there are 260, they are allowed to go their own way, so far as pos- 
sible. The warning that is given to applicants for situations as 
caretakers is significant of the lines on which these homes are 
worked. They must have patience, very great patience, they are 
told; and even though the old people complain of them unjustly, 
they must never show resentment. It is their business not only to 


. take care of their charges, but to make them happy; and unless they 


can do this they must go. 

Riischlikon is merely a large private house, and Wiilfingen was 
once upon a time a factory. Wacherling, on the other hand, is so 
beautiful a building that it might be a millionaire’s dwelling. For, 
as is often the case with old-age homes in Switzerland, it was a 
present to the canton. A brother and sister, old bachelor and old 
maid, not only provided the money for building it, but decided how 
it should be built. The result is every room is charming, although 
as simple as simple can be; and every room has a home-like air. In 
the largest there are only six beds, and in most only two or three. 
All the three homes are comfortably furnished, and they who live 
there are provided not only with good food and clothes, but with 
books and newspapers. In all the three, too, trouble without end is 
taken to make them feel at home and secure for them congenial 
society. Although the really disreputable poor are not admitted to 
old-age homes, it is no easy task, sometimes, to select for an old 
dame, whose temper is as cantankerous as her character is stainless, 
a room-mate with whom she can agree. Although most of the 
inmates are paid for either by the authorities or private persons, 
some of them pay for themselves. It is quite the custom, indeed, 
among a certain class of the alone-standing, to betake themselves to 
an old-age home when too feeble to live untended. 

The full cost per head at Wiilfingen is only Is. 134d. a day; and 
at Wacherling, 1s. 514d. At Riischlikon it is higher, almost as high, 
indeed, as in a London workhouse. 

While Ziirich owns the best institutions for the aged, respectable 
poor, Berne owns the best for the poor who are neither 
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aged, nor yet respectable: it has the very best penal 
workhouse or, rather, penal labour colony that I have ever met 
with in any country, the best both from the economist’s point of 
view and the philanthropist’s. The men who are sent there do not 
cost the community one penny; on the contrary, they actually make 
money for the community; for whereas the value of their labour is 
on an average a good half-crown a day per head, the expenditure 
they entail is only Is. 24d. And every man sent is given the 
chance of turning over a new leaf and making a fresh start in life. 
If he behaves well while he is there and is industrious, he is well fed 
and well clothed. He has his own little room; it is only a cell, but 
it is quite within his power to make it, if he chooses, both pleasant 
and homelike, even though all the furniture it contains is a bed, table 
and chair. He cannot see out of his window, it is true, for that is too 
high; but he may, and often does, cover his walls with decorations. 
In one room I found a huge print of King Edward’s Coronation in 
the place of honour; in another, a wonderful netted shawl arranged 
in festoons most artistically ; in another again, as many little nick- 
nacks—the owner’s handiwork—as if it were a lady’s boudoir. And 
everywhere there were books, for there is a good library in the 
colony; and as the colonists are locked in their rooms when not at 
work, they have a fair amount of time for reading. 

This penal labour colony is at Witzvil, on the low-lying land near 
the lakes of Neuchatel and Bienne. The whole region was little 
better than a swamp before the colonists took it in hand in 1893; 
but now that it has been thoroughly drained, it is very fertile. The 
place is a “ bettering” institution, not a prison; and although no one 
may be sent there administratively, but only by judge and jury, 
criminals are not admitted unless they are first offenders. Most of 
the men who go are weak rather than depraved: they hate work and 
they love drink; they have therefore played the vagrant, neglected 
their families, or perhaps taken to pilfering. The institution is main- 
tained for the express purpose of delivering them from their besetting 
sins by forcing them to work and preventing their drinking. 

Every colonist must work every day, excepting Sunday, eleven hours, 
viz.: from 6 a.m. tog; from 9.30 to 11.30; from 12.30 p.m. to 4; and 
from 4:30 to 7. He must work with all his heart and soul, too, if he 
wishes life to go smoothly, for no toleration is shown to “slinking.” But 
if he does work thus, he may reduce considerably the term for which 
he was sent there—it ranges from two months to five years—and 
also earn a little money wherewith to begin life again when he leaves. 
Good workers receive regular wages, 3d. a day, and they are given 
opportunities of improving both their fingers and their brains. 
Although they all work on the land, when they can, they work at 
various trades in the off-season; and the younger among them attend 
classes—a singing class is extremely popular. A Capuchin monk and 
two Protestant pastors pay the colonists visits from time to time; the 
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cantonal inspector, too, and the members of the surveillance com- 
mission; while both the Director and his wife spend their whole 
time going about among them, trying to humanise them and heip 
them in every way. 

_ New arrivals are always kept at Witzvil itself, where they are 
under special surveillance. The men must prove themselves to be 
trustworthy before they are sent to any of the farm settlements with 
which the colony is now well provided. In one of these colonies, 
Nussdorf, an interesting experiment is being tried: men who have 
served their term at Witzvil may, if they choose, stay on at Nussdorf 
as paid workers. This arrangement was made because it was found 
that some of the very men who behaved best, so long as they were in 
the colony, became backsliders at once when outside. Not but that 
a fair percentage of those who go to Witzvil are reformed perman- 
ently. Two years ago information was obtained concerning 1,000 
ex-colonists out of 3,000; and 500 of them were found to be leading 
decent lives and earning their own living. The Director, who is an 
expert in the subject, maintains that one-third of those who go to 
Witzvil improve while there. They are better morally, physically, 
and in all other ways when they leave than when they arrive; but 
that one-tenth deteriorate. According to him it is the short-sentence 
men who deteriorate. 

What the cost of poor relief is in Switzerland as a whole it is im- 
possible to say, as it varies from canton to canton, being in Berne 8s. 
per head of the population, in Fribourg, 4s. od., and in Lucerne, 
Is. 8d.; while in some cantons it is only a few pence. And for pre- 
cisely the same reason it is impossible to say what the quality of the 
relief is, in the country as a whole. Were it as good in all cantons 
as it is in some cantons, Switzerland would rank second only to 
Denmark, in her treatment of the poor; while were it as bad, she 
would rank with Russia. In most cantons good value is certainly 
obtained for the money spent on the poor, especially on the poor in 
institutions. We English have much to learn from the Swiss in this 
matter. By dint of skilful organisation, and management based on 
infinite taking of pains, money is made to go more than twice as far 
in such institutions as Wacherling, Kihlevil, Ringvil, and Witzvil, as 
in any institution I know in England. We have much to learn from 
them, too, in the matter of giving a helping hand to the respectable 
poor who, through misfortune, are drifting into pauperism; and also 
in that of forcing the lazy, drunken wastrel to do his duty to his 
family. On the other hand, there are matters in which the Swiss 
have something to learn from us—that of preventing the imbecile 
poor. from making the lives of the sane poor a burden to them, for 
instance. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


GENERAL -PARALYSIS: Of (PERSIA: 


HE present state of Persia is well-nigh desperate. The unfor- 
tunate people haveeno Government, the Ministers wield no 
' power, the State commands no army, the Shah is devoid of subjects, 
the cities and towns are left without sufficient police, the soldiers 
lack ammunition and pay, law is continually disregarded, crime goes 
unpunished, the property and life of the mdividual are at the mercy 
of political adventurers or bloodthirsty bandits, and anarchy comes 
as near to realisation as is compatible with the existence of a loosely- 
jointed community formed of the members of a once highly-civilised 
branch of the human race. Persia’s independence and integrity are 
at the mercy of her neighbours, for she is powerless to protect her 
frontiers from foreign invasion or to defend her people from internal 
or external attack. 

When the Turks of the Hamidian era entering Persia occupied 
strips of territory there, neither diplomatic skill nor military force 
was put forth in its defence. Luistlessness characterised the Shah’s 
Government and his people. When, later on, Great Britain and 
Russia divided up the realm between them into spheres of influence 
there was no loud national protest. , “ Hallowed be the will of Allah,’ 
fatalists cried resignedly. It may sound! exaggerated, but it is none 
the less true, that Persia owes her integrity, nay, her national exist- 
ence, to the magnanimous or interested self-restraint of her two 
powerful neighbours. 

The so-called Central Government is impotent against the rebel- 
lious provinces or invading tribesmen, and the Dynasty is loathed 
by the people, hated by the clergy, and unwillingly favoured by the 
two Great Powers, who make amends by insisting on its running 
grave risks. If the Shah had followed their advice and summoned 
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a second Medjliss on the basis of the franchise which produced the 
first, there seems little doubt he would have forfeited his crown, if 
not his life. And although that change would not have impaired 
the future of the nation, one could not well expect the Shah himselt 
to bring it about. Yet if one turns from the Dynasty, which 1s 
responsible for some of the most malignant ills that now afflict the 
nation, one is puzzled where to look in search of elements of reno- 
vation. There. are Republicans, Constitutional Monarchists, Abso- 
lutists, Disruptionists, Anarchists, and common cutthroats, and to all 
of these the highest prize that could satisfy avarice or tempt ambition 
seems open, while the minds of none—not even of Sattar Khan— 
appear capable of expanding themselves to statesmanlike notions of 
the functions of a Government or the duties of responsible leaders 
of men. Hence civil war, alleviated by a wholesome respect for the 
lives and property of foreigners, is now wasting whatever national 
energy was left. 

Englishmen can with difficulty realise the intensity of the evils 
which ‘the Persian people are now enduring. Nor is their actual 
suffering the worst feature of their piteous plight. Far more dis- 
heartening is the circumstance that as yet there is no remedy for 
their malady, no balm for their wounds. A constitutional régzme, 
Parliamentary institutions, yearly Budgetary Estimates, and a Con- 
solidated Debt are among the specifics prescribed. But before the 
efficacy of these measures can be fairly tested, huge obstacles will 
have to be overthrown and serious disappointments to be met. True, 
Russia and Great Britain are agreed that the Absolutist 7égime, which 
died with the death of Muzzafer Ed Din in January, 1907, cannot 
be resuscitated. Thaltt is an accepted dogma, in which belief is 
general. But by faith alone—especially by the faith of outsiders— 
Persia will never be regenerated. 


THE -PERSIAN. REVOLUTION: IS CAUSED BY 
DEEP. “HISTORIC FORCES. 


To all appearance, Persia's unrest and anarchy are adequately 
accounted for by local causes, chief among which is the misrule of a 
foreign Dynasty carried to its uttermost extreme. That is the view 
taken by those who protest against foreigm interference and ask 
only that Persia be left to work out her destiny without help or 
hindrance from outside. But this account of the phenomenon is 
hardly adequate. If the terms of the problem were as simple as 
those politicians imagine, one might reasonably seek to solve it on 
the lines they lay down. But it is impossible to look carefully 
beneath the surface of current Persian events without becoming 
aware of the presence of deep historic forces, whose action is bounded 
by no clime, confined to no nation or race. And these forces, in 
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conjunction with local causes, seem to have brought Persia 
to its present condition. A wave of democracy is rolling over the 
world, carrying away ancient faiths, secular traditions, and many 
of the institutions in which they were embodied. It has swept over 
Russia, it has purged Japan of its feudal survivals, it is causing 
China’s pulse to beat more quickly, it aroused Turkey to new national 
life, its unmistakable effects are being felt in India and in Egypt, 
and it would be a miracle were it to surge past Iran without leaving 
any abiding trace. Change more radical and more rapid than the 
world has ever before witnessed in the historic development of the 
race is the dominant characteristic of our day. And many of its 
most salient effects are being wrongly ascribed to local causes. 
Political communities are growing democratic. Collectivism is sup- 
planting individualism; truth is being recognised as relative; reli- 
gious toleration tends to merge in indifference ; culture is rationalistic 
in spirit. 

In Iran political axioms, social aims, religious beliefs—many of | 
them subversive of the old order of things—are now coming into 
vogue, of which the most daring reformer did not dream five or 
six years ago. It is a striking token of the times that the Shah, 
while cordially abhorring the new spirit, no longer denies a hearing 
to claims and principles which would have worked the death of their 
exponents when his grandfather ruled the land. These doctrines 
have been matured into active forces by the events that made up 
the tragic panorama of Persia’s life-story, with its grey, melancholy 
tone and the overhanging presence of misery and death. For if the 
Hamidian régime brought Turkey to the verge of ruin, the whole 
Kadjar Dynasty had contributed to corrode Persia beyond hope of » 
national resurrection. And long before the Kadjars seized the 
throne that had been occupied by Yezdigerd, Xerxes and Darius, the 
people of Iran had been weaned from the blessings of good govern- 
ment. They had ceased to be a warlike nation, they had lost the 
memory of their former greatness, and even the clear consciousness of 
their organic union with the State. Physical courage is not among 
their most salient traits. Even their revolt against a cruel and lawless 
tyrant has to be carried on by professional outsiders. Subjects of 
the Tsar weave the plots and throw the bombs that are to put an 
end to the Shah and/his Dynasty. One of the questions which this 
characteristic fact rendered acute might be formulated thus: Are 
the people capable, at least, of assimilating the reforms which they 
are not capable of winning for themselves? And the answer is not 
decisive. The units who, as husbandmen and merchants, are hard- 
working, resourceful, pacific people, are in public life indolent, hesi- 
tating, will-less, and their action is seldom prompt and efficacious. 
That is probably why, although there are fewer political parties, 
fewer conflicting aims, in Persia than in Russia or Turkey, there is 
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yet no common drift among those who guide and fight, pull down 
and talk of building up. Hitherto they have lacked coherence and 
the means of acquiring it. It may well be that the new notions swam 
too suddenly into the ken of the drowsy Iranians, who hastily filled” 
up their political programme with extreme principles, which would 
have been good enough for a small minority in opposition, but were 
pernicious in that of a party entrusted with legislative power. What- 
ever the explanation, neither the people, the revolutionists, nor the 
Government seem ready for root-reaching reform. 


PERSIA IS NOT READY FOR PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT. 


Structural change in a nation that has thus lain torpid for ages, 
and had been misgoverned for thousands of years, should not be 
undertaken without fitting equipment, and cannot be carried out 
without frequent vicissitudes of success and failure. The much- 
needed change in the political institutions of the country ought to 
have been ushered in by a revolution in the social habits of the 
people. But time pressed and the conditions could not be altered. 
And as things now stand Parliamentary government seems out of 
the question, while a return to Absolutism would be fatal, and the 
elements are lacking which alone could establish a form adapted to 
Persian needs midiway between the two. It may be objected that if 
Parliamentary government be suited to the Turks and Russians it 
cannot be very harmful to the Persians. Amd as an abstract thesis 
this proposition may stand. But one is too apt to forget that 
considerations deriving from the difference between the intellectual 
and moral bent of the Shah’s subjects and that of the nations whose 
example is bemg held up to them for imitation are vital to the 
discussion about the future of Persia. In none of the decisive 
characteristics of a political community does’ the Persian people 
resemble the Russians or the Turks. Mental aptitudes, moral 
grooves, social leanings, even some religious tenets and traditions, 
and the practices which they engender, and, above all, dealings with 
the ruling class, cause the descendants of the ancient Iranians to 
diverge so widely from the other races around them that no helpful 
comparison is possible. | 

At the same time it is manifest to all that the arbitrary sway of 
a short-sighted, unscrupulous swashbuckler like Mohammed Ali wil 
no longer be brooked by his subjects. And at this no one will 
repine. Whatever else may happen, that ordeal must be sparec 
them. But the only alternative to absolute monarchy is one in whicl 
the ruler’s prerogatives are limited by law and the people’s share 
in the government is bounded only by the power of the Crown 
But to the proper working of this kind of State machinery certair 
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qualities in the leaders of the nation are essential, such as zeal for 
the public weal, private integrity, political moderation and stead- 
fastness of purpose. And for signs of these in the men who are 
daily thrust into the forefront of Persian politics the bystander 
looks in vain. But it would be premature to assume that there 
are not some such available men. 


THE GREY* STREAKS -OF . DAWN. APPEAR: 


Another fact, the significance of which ought not to be under- 
rated, is that the anarchy, which is at present inflicting such 
tremendous damage on the nation as a whole, is contributing 
materially to the education of the nation’s leaders. At first, indeed, 
the politicians who headed the movement and championed the revo- 
lution in the Medjliss acted as though they were puzzled by the 
rain of new ideas, which they seemed unable to grasp. They 
resembled men born blind who had suddenly been made to see. 
Since then they have been picking up certain helpful ideas pain- 
fully. They realise, for instance, that with such purely negative 
notions as they put forward in the Legislature no progress was 
feasible. Persia's utter dependence on the goodwill of her more 
powerful neighbours is another cardinal fact of the situation of 
which also they have become conscious. Persia requires funds, and 
- is bound to borrow them from her guardians. The Medjliss saw 
clearly enough how pressing the need of funds was; yet, although 
an internal loan was impossible, it obstinately refused to empower 
the Government to raise a foreign one. To-day the ‘surviving 
members of the Legislature are said to have modified the view 
which they took at that time. They now understand that Persia 
may be politically independent, as her guardians propose that she 
should be, but that she is none the less beholden to them for every- 
thing that renders independence stable, and even existence possible. 
They likewise feel that one of the corollaries of this fact is that 
the life and property of foreigners, without exception, must be 
scrupulously respected by insurgents no less than by Imperial troops. 
And so it has come to pass that, whether a rising takes place at 
Tabreez or at Resht, at Ispahan or at Meshed, Persian bullets give 
a wide berth to the citizens of other lands, and among the plunder 
carried home by “expropriators” one hardly ever hears of the 
property of foreigners. All these are hopeful symptoms of such a 
change for the better as may perhaps enable the two Powers to 
lay the foundation of a fabric of representative government in the 
— country. 
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THE TRAGI-COMEDY OF PERSIAN LIFE. 


The bulk of foreigners cannot realise what Persian life is like 
to-day. It is a desert of misery, with a few green oases of prosperity 
scattered about, a hell into which a Lazarus drops refreshing water 
now and again. For the masses, who are solicitous about many 
things but care nothing for politics, it is a long drawn-out tragedy. 
The spectator cannot watch the solemn inanities of the ruling classes, 
their empty ceremonies and meaningless mummery, without feeling 
himself in a gallery at a masquerade. The King of Kings, who 
quitted the capital six months ago for a summer palace, Bagh-e- 
Shah,* outside Teheran, keeps up all the traditions of the Court 
with scrupulous care. Nodlesse oblige. The Selaams, for instance, 
at which he reviews the troops, are spectacles well worth gazing at, 
were it only for the curious types of Court-trained humanity one 
sees there, and the commingling of the great with the little, of the 
vulgar with the mock-noble, of gold and jewels with rags and squalor. 
A friend of mine saw one some eight or nine weeks ago, and he 
‘says that the generals, dignitaries, military officers and grandees of 
the realm were a blaze of colour with their red, blue, green, violet 
and orange ribbons, epaulettes, shoulder-knots, gold embroidery, 
glittering jewels and shimmering scabbards. | The generalissimus, 
- Amir Bahadur, was there—the man who had never been in a battle 
—and a number of very youthful generals and field-marshals whose 
epaulettes and swords dazzled the eyes of the beholder. And, one 
and all, they stood about in theatrical attitudes, oblivious of the 
Imperial groom, Sattar Khan, who was capturing cities, deposing 
high officials and wresting the sceptre from the Shah’s weakening 
grasp. 


OPA OELAH 7 ON obllS ce TE) Ne: 


In a pavilion, covered with heavy brocade and handsome carpets, 
there was a simple throne, on which was placed a seat covered with 
raspberry-coloured velvet. On one side of it the Shah’s favourite, 
a full-bodied youth, was fiddling with a revolver. On the other side 
of the throne a number of the pillars of the realm stood about, 
solemn and silent, the Grand Vizier, the Minister of Justice, and 
the Minister of the Court. The last-named dignitary would take a 
stick in his hand and beat back the musicians whenever they 
wandered from their places. In front of the throne is a little round 
pond, at various points of which were stationed Cossacks of Liakhoff’s 
brigade. A minute or two before the Shah arrived two ragamuffins 
appeared on the scene, pushing a wheelbarrow before them, from 


* Bagh-e-Shah means Garden of the Shah. 
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which they began to scatter sand and fill up a number of little pools 
near the pond. The contrast between these squalid lads, whose 
clothes were mostly made of holes, and the bedizened grandees, who 
might have passed for the gorgeously-clad guests of Belshazzar on 
the night of the writing on the wall, is said to have been intensely 
amusing. At noon, to the accompaniment of the boom of cannon, 
the Shah of Shahs appeared in the pavilion, and ascended the throne. 
He might have been Xerxes or Cambyses, so conscious did he seem 
of his power and glory. Still young, his carriage and bearing are 
not lacking in dignity; his face is pale, intelligent, hard. He wore 
a black, gold-trimmed uniform, with the traditional high headgear, 
in which a historic diamond sparkled. His hand rested on the hilt of 
his sword, that glistened with jewels. He hardly listened while a 
dignitary stood declaiming an ode in praise of the wisdom of the 
glorious ruler and the prosperity of the nation, which had never 
before known such halcyon days of happiness: “never before.” 

The military review was the principal item of the day’s ceremonies. 
As the generals, field-marshals and high officers were mostly covered 
with ribbons, medals and stars, so the troops, consisting mainly of 
high officers, were lost in standards, flags, streamers, banners. Some 
few of the regiments, the Bakhtiaris for instance, the Luristanis and 
others, were well dressed, well equipped, and quite ready in appear- 
ance to go forth and do battle; but the majority were bands of 
tatterdemalions. Many had their bare feet in worn-out slippers and 
could not march to the satisfaction of their officers; others were 
feeble old men, who could hardly hold a rifle, and were incapable 
of keeping order even at the market. The explanation given of 
the presence of these ancients among the young soldiers was that 
the young men, being strong, were sent to till the land while the old 
ones were despatched by the village to serve the Shah! The only 
soldiers worth their salt, with the exception of the Luristanis and the 
Bakhtiaris, were Liakhoff’s Cossacks, who defiled past Mohammed 
Ali as a regiment of Don Cossacks might charge past the Tsar in 
Tsarskoye Selo. 


Pie SHAH “CANES A. DISRESPECTFUL “DEPUTY 
OF THE RUMP. 


Many of the revolutionary episodes might tempt Mark Twain to 
do them justice. The story of the December rising in Teheran is 
one of them. When the Court prepared a coup @Wétat, the 
Nationalist party got together 10,000 well-armed followers, 
entrenched themselves in and about the Mosque of Sipahsalar, and 
then each party bombarded the other with written threats, but 
forwarded messages to the Legations asking them to interfere and 
prevent bloodshed. The series of deputations was opened by the 
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Rump of the Medjliss, which sent Ala-ed-Dowleh and Moin-ed- 
Dewleh to report on the reactionary riots and ito invoke the Shah’s 
justice against the disturbers of the peace. That was the official 
form of the petition. What it came to in plain words was a request 
that the Shah should punish his own supporters; for, whatever else 
those rioters might be, they were that. And even Mohammed Ah 
Shah is endowed with a good deal of human nature, and a sense 
of ‘personal dignity which is not under-developed. Hence he became 
angry, and Ala-ed-Dowleh, who is a man of high spirit and great 
personal pride, was severely caned by his Majesty in person. He 
would have been put to death by his Majesty’s grandfather. Repre- 
hensible though the act was, it marks a considerable and praise- 
worthy advance towards Western ways. It reminds one of Ithe story 
of a young Irish gentleman in the first decade of last century, whi, 
being grossly insulted at the dinner-table, flung a glass of wine in 
the face of his foe, whereupon a hand was kindly laid’ upon his 
shoulder, and an old general officer, his next neighbour, encouragingly 
observed, “Right, me boy, right! But your dear father, who is in 
heaven, would have thrown the decanter.” 


LYS) NOT: THE sOUNIFORM<EOAT > MAKES 
THE <SOLBIER. 


Another characteristic episode wound up this chapter of the 
December coup a@’état. The Shah, foreseeing defeat and desirous. 
of retreating with dignity, appointed a Cabinet, with Nizam-es- 
Sultaneh at its head. One of the first acts of the new Administration 
was to send a letter to the strongest man iand most successful 
intriguer in all Persia, the Zill-es-Sultan. The letter was virtually 
an order to quit the capital and, indeed, the kingdom at once. And 
it was to be handed to the redoubted uncle of the Shah by Nizam- 
es-Sultaneh, the commander of the Khorassan troops, and therefore 
a dauntless warrior, who could meet even the Zill-es-Sultan without 
blenching. Accompanied by a friend the called on the great man, 
just as the sun was sinking behind the horizon. He was ushered 
into a spacious apartment, where, jafter a few minutes’ waiting, he 
beheld the powerful prince. Flowers of rhetoric were first gracefully 
exchanged between them; then the letter was produced, presented 
andread. The Zill-es-Sultan refolded it, and, placing it in his pocket, 
went on with the conversation. “And your answer?” \inquired the 
warrior. “It’s an odd kind of epistle to send me,” replied the host, 
meditatively. “That it may be, but my point is that it needs an 
“answer, and it is I who am to convey it.” “My daughter’s health 
“is poorly,” said Zill-es-Sultan. “She has undergone an operation, 
“and ‘it behoves me to be with her. Besides, I am an old man now, 
“and I have to consider my own health. Before the close of winter 
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“T cannot travel.” Thereupon the temper of the warrior displayed 
itself. He raised his voice to a-high pitch and selected harsh words. 
“You are alleged to be aiding and abetting his Majesty's foes, and 
“by so doing you have brought down disgrace upon yourself.” And 
so the warmth of the conversation went on crescendo. At last Zill- 
es-Sultan trembled with indignation, but seemed to his guest to be 
quaking with fear. The courage of the latter became correspondingly 
aggressive, and he said: “The plain fact is that I have come to 
“expel you from tthe kingdom. I have undertaken to do this com- 
“mission, and I don’t mean to quit this place until I have discharged 

“it.” Then the Kadjar blood was up in the Zillses-Sultan, who, 
whipping a revolver out of his pocket, held it horizontally, and 
exclaimed: “Son of a burned father, illegitimate offspring, you and 
“your employer, you son of a dog, have come to take me away, 
“have you? Well, take this instead!” Tihe brave general turned 
white, curled up, fell in a heap on the floor, and remained in a faint 
there for some time. When he recovered consciousness he was 
ignominiously carried downstairs and ejected, with scant ceremony 
and poisonous flowers of speech, into the outer darkness.” * 

To one who can not only read, but compare the present with the 
past, those vulgar episodes are not wholly unedifying. They mark 
a new and a higher stage of culture in Iran. A few years ago that 
same Zill-es-Sultan had a merchant’s heart cut out and presented 
to him on a plate, because the unfortunate man had dared to write 
ito the Shah and ask to be dispensed from paying heavy bribes to 
thie Zill. The times have changed since then, and Persia is moving 
with them, and progress, it cannot be gainsaid, is both patent and 
noteworthy. 


FIREWORKS AND SHOOLOOK [TOPSY-TURVYDOM]. 


A few days after this skirmish between the troops of the Shah 
and those of the nation, and this bearding of Zill in his palace by 
the military champion of the Parliament, there were great rejoicings 
in Teheran. The Shah’s cousin had wedded the grand-daughter of 
Zill-es-Sultan, and “peace came to settle in the house of the 
“Kadjars.” For over a week the pleasure-seeking population enjoyed 
a mild kind of saturnalia; a brilliant display of fireworks brought 
crowds together after darkness set in every evening, and at the 
grandiose festival given on the last night came the news of the 
occupation of Ispahan by the Shah’s enemies. It was a Persian 
version of the Feast of Belshazzar. 

In truth, there is no Persian revolution, but only what the Persians 
thernselves term Shoolook, or topsy-turvydom, chaos. Other nations 
have won their liberties heroically, with swords or rifles in their 

* Cf. Times and chief Continental papers. 
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hands, at the risk of their lives, at the cost of blood and suffering. 
In Persia they do it at less cost; they get their pipes, enter a foreign 
legation or a holy mosque, and sit down in Bess¢, or sanctuary. 
There they are inviolable. They then draw up their demands and 
hand them to the foreign diplomatist to be sent to the Shah. Several 
thousands of them thus found sanctuary in the British Mission 
under the late Shah, Muzafer-ed-Din, and “sat out” the Constitu- 
tion. Amir Bahadur found sanctuary in the Russian Mission when 
he was fleeing from the vengeance of the Medjliss; and the Sirdar 
Mansur sat down in Besst in the same Mission when escaping from 
the anger of Amir Bahadur. Hodze mihi cras tibt. 

Besst is a most convenient institution. It disarms one’s bitterest 
enemies, even though personified justice be among them. Debtors 
who cannot and debtors who will not pay are safe, they and their 
money, within the hospitable walls of sanctuary. At the present 
moment the ex-Deputy Speaker of the Medjliss, who is also said 
to be one of the wealthiest men in the country, Emin-Uss-Zarb, is 
safely ensconced within the precincts of the Russian Mission. Emin 
is a prosperous merchant, who is alleged to owe, and to have the 
desire to go on owing, the Russian Bank about four million roubles. 
It is said that Besst shields the debtor from all kinds of suits, civil 
and criminal, and enables him quietly to sell his land and houses, 
and finally to shake the dust of his fatherland from his feet. The 
Constitution of Persia, which was obtained by Sess¢ in the foreign 
missions, is now being fought for by foreigners, mainly Caucasians. 
Here is a telegram from Resht, dated 13th February, which gives 
one an insight mto the mode of action of the revolutionists: “A 
“crowd of conspirators about 200 strong, consisting mainly of men 
“from the Caucasus, entered Sirdar Khoomayoon’s garden, where 
“the Governor, suspecting nothing, was playing cards. They flung 
“a bomb at him, killing him and his partners on the spot. After 
“that the crowd went back to the city, where it demolished the 
“ Governor’s house, the post-office, the telegraph office and the Courts 
“of Justice by means of hand bombs. They also seized the Arsenal | 
“and the heavy guns. They promised the Russian Consul, however, 
“that they would respect the lives and belongings of Russian subjects, 
“and also the peaceful natives.” * 

The influx of new Caucasian bombists seems to have been 
impatiently expected, for they had dwindled to a few, having been 
rather harshly treated. In Tabreez, another telegram states, “only 
“seven Georgians, chiefly bombists, have remained; nearly all the 
“others perished. The Governor, Samed Khan, gave them short 
“shrift. By this orders the Georgian bombists were hewn in twain. 
“Most of the other revolutionists were beheaded. Samed Khan does 


* Novoye Vremya, 15th February, 1909. 
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“not have the Fidai prisoners executed ; he merely has them stripped 
“naked and turned adrift in the frost.”* Thus the revolution is 
being carried out by proxy. So, too, is much of the work 
of repression. When the “two hundred conspirators, consisting 
“mainly of men from the Caucasus,” killed the Governor of Resht 
and several others, and burned down certain edifices, how did 
the soldiers behave? They sought sanctuary in the Russian Mission. 
And the Shah? His Majesty ordered measures to be taken to 
punish the revolutionists without delay; thereupon the War Minister 
despatched to Resht two field guns on mules’ backs! 


THE: OCCUPANT .OF THE PEACOCK THRONE. 


Such, in general outline, are the combatants for and against the 
Constitution. As for the man who now occupies the throne of 
Xerxes, he is said by those who know him to possess, besides the 
traits that render him an object of hatred or contempt, a few good 
and some indifferent qualities. And it is hardly possible to call the 
statement in question. But he has so effectually concealed them 
from his public friends and enemies that, like the people to whom 
the other side of our moon is turned, they never see a bright spot. 
If, therefore, when Sir Edward Grey and M. Izvolsky have agreed 
about the remedial treatment which is to be administered to Persia, 
Mohammed Ali Shah is still on the peacock throne, he must content 
himself with reigning. An attempt on his part actively to rule over 
his people must end disastrously for them and him. They view him 
with distrust and hate. Not only is the link snapped which usually 
unites a people with its sovereign, but also that other universal bond 
that binds all men together—articulate speech. The Shah’s word 
means nothing now; it has ceased even to indicate a passing thought. 
Twice he swore solemnly to respect the Constitution, and twice he 
broke his oath. Last June he protested that he harboured no 
designs against the Medjliss, that he intended only to punish a few 
criminals. And soon afterwards he had the Parliament buildings 
bombarded and the deputies all suspended. He next protested that 
that measure would not remain in vigour longer than three months. 
Yet when six months had elapsed he made it absolute instead of 
repealing it. In December he declared that he would not, under any 
circumstances, convoke a Parliament. A couple of weeks later he 
stated that he had been misunderstood, and he had a decree drafted 
ordering a new Legislative Assembly, consisting of forty members 
appointed by himself, to come together. But although the Embassies 
received copies of this decree, it was finally destroyed and another 
drawn up. A monarch who treats his people thus cannot reasonably 


* Novoye Vremya, 23rd January, 1909. 
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complain if they turn away from him to revolutionary parliaments, 
clubs, or even secret conventicles. What he and his forefathers 
sowed he is reaping in, but only very partially. To Russia and 
Great Britain he owes a good deal more than is commonly believed. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN REORGANISATION SCHEME. 


M. Izvolsky has drawn up a memorandum on the state of affairs 
in Persia, and made a number of suggestions as to the best way 
of improving it. He maintains, and not without good grounds, that 
the mischief done lby the internal disorders is greatest where Russian 
interests are paramount. Still, Russia has displayed praiseworthy 
self-control, and is sincerely desirous of doing the best she can for 
Persia with the least possible damage to her own interests. And 
more than this cannot fairly be demanded of her. Tiwo principles 
underlie her present policy in Persia: non-intervention, carried to 
the uttermost confines of the possible, and hearty co-operation with 
Great Britain. 

The reorganisation scheme devised by M. Izvolsky will not run 
counter to these two fundamentals. It will presumably consist of a 
bitter pill for the Shah in the shape of a reform programme, and of 
gilding, represented by a loan, which will be very distasteful to the 
revolutionists. For without money both parties are like men with 
their limbs paralysed, and the revolutionists have the advantage ot 
getting active combatants from abroad. In lieu of forcible inter- 
vention there will probably be earnest advice, and perhaps the loan 
of administrators to carry it out to good purpose. What is abso- . 
lutely certain is that neither in form nor in spirit will this or any 
other scheme be agreed to which is calculated to impair the integrity 
of the kingdom as that integrity was understood under Muzafer-ed- 
Din. The greatest danger which these proposals appear to involve 
lies in the loan. If the Shah receives money from abroad, it is 
urged, his cause will triumph, and the Constitutionalists will be 
worsted. And, whatever Russia may do, Great Britain ought not 
to contribute to bring about the triumph of Absolutism. Asa matter 
of fact, the money, if advanced—and without money regeneration is 
inconceivable—will be so given and spent as to produce the very 
opposite effect. Another difficulty is offered by the person of the 
Shah. On the one hand, his people cannot trust him; on the other 
hand, he can never be sure that behind the Constitutionalists there 
are not conspirators, consisting mainly of “men from the Caucasus,” 
whose pockets bulge with bomblets. And between these two deadly 
enemies cordial collaboration is hardly possible. Mohammed Ali 
knows that the Constitutionalists would gladly get rid of him. There- 
fore he made short work of the clubs and the Parliament. And! one 
cannot fairly blame him for that: he was fighting for his life. The 
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Parliament, as constituted last year, was in truth revolutionary. It 
knew that the Shah was its implacable enemy and would crush it 
if he could. Therefore it sought to render him powerless at all and 
every cost. And one cannot fairly blame it, for it was struggling 
desperately for its existence. Under these inauspicious circum- 
stances, to charge the Parliament with the reorganisation of Persia 
would be as vain as to entrust to Mohammed Ali Shah the training 
up of an elective Legislative Assembly. The Ruler and the Legis- 
lature embody two contradictories, and M. Izvolsky and Sir Edward 
Grey will have outdone Hegel the day on which they have a man 
appointed or devise an institution which will prove to be the 
synthesis of the two. 


A ROYAL MESSENGER OF PEACE. 


On February 8th King Edward, whose name is closely associated 
with most of the international understandings, conventions and 
rapprochements which have materially furthered the cause of the 
world’s peace, set out for the German capital in order to return the 
visit paid by the Kaiser Wilhelm and his Consort about fifteen 
months ago, and also in order to lessen the tension between Great 
Britain and Germany, which is the result of manifold causes. The 
preparations made by the city and the Court for the reception of 
the King and Queen were on a grandiose scale and in excellent taste. 
That the same day should have been fixed for publishing the Franco- 
German Morocco Convention was a hors d’euvre, what scholastics 
would term an ofus supererogatorium. All frierds of France and 
all enemies of war were, of course, delighted to learn that the quarrel 
over Morocco, about which the less now said the better, had been 
relegated to the limbo of things past, and that the bitter adversaries 
of yesterday were become the cordial neighbours of to-day. But 
the circumstance that the news was kept back until its promulgation 
could swell the chorus of welcome with which their Majesties were 
greeted in Berlin added little or nothing to its significance. 

Whether it was a happy thought which the Berliner Tageblatt 
acted upon when it published Herr Theodor Wolff's reminiscences 
and “disclosures” about Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts to negotiate an 
Anglo-German alliance in 1900 is another question which will be 
variously answered according to the zsthetic sense of the critic. 
Historically the version runs counter to the well-known facts.* What 
it is meant to show is that Mr. Chamberlain was desirous of striking 
up an understanding about Morocco which should exclude France 
to the profit of Germany, but that the German Government received 
the proposal with the greatest reserve, and on consideration rejected 


*See Daily Telegraph, 9th February, 1909; also THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


June, 1904, p. 805. 
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it. Our present policy of friendship for France, therefore, 1s the 
direct result of Germany’s refusal to accept our overtures, which, 
however profitable to England and Germany, would have entailed 
injustice to France. Mr. Chamberlain, it is further affirmed, frankly 
declared himself opposed to the idea of an Anglo-French under- 
standing, “but prophesied that the collapse of the Anglo-German 
“negotiations would ultimately lead to an entente with France and 
“Russia.” Consequently our present friendship with France is what 
the French would term a gis allen; we were quite ready to defraud 
her of her due in Morocco, whereas Germany, though she had scant 
reason to champion the cause of the Republic, maintained an attitude 
towards it which was just in spirit and decent in form. The 
significance of this article of the Tageblatt was heightened by the 
intimation given in various other Press organs that the real reason 
why the Anglo-German alliance proposal came to nought was because 
it had been made by a solitary Minister instead of by the entire 
Cabinet. Now, therefore, was the propitious moment to try again. 

Those affirmations and the inferences that flow from them are 
obviously well meant. And the people of Great Britain will welcome 
the intention accordingly. But in the interests of the cause which 
the writer and his inspirer, Prince Biilow, had at heart, many friends 
of an Anglo-German understanding will classify them among the 
things that had better have been left unsaid. 


CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL TO AN ANGLO-GERMAN 
UNDERSTANDING. 


Europe, weary beyond words of the incessant clanking of sabres 
and muinatory allusions to impending wars, which have long kept it 
in a state of nervous unrest, ardently desires to uproot the causes 
of these periodic alarms. For they are superlatively mischievous. 
Actual peace loses much of its value if those who enjoy it have no 
pledge for the morrow. If every day is liable to bring a change in 
the political weather, a fall of the glass and a sudden storm, indus- 
trial speculation is paralysed, and money that would have been used 
to further the arts of peace is squandered in purchases for the coming. 
campaign. For this and other kindred reasons every normal citizen 
who has given his attention to the subject yearns for peace, and 
now, with the same motives, he longs to see a real understanding 
between this country and Germany. That is one of the main reasons 
why every movement and every utterance of the King during his 
stay in Berlin was watched with intense interest by his people 
throughout the world. But to bring the two nations together is a 
task which only the two nations themselves can accomplish, and 
one of the first conditions of success is that they frankly discuss and 
honestly try to displace the obstacles that still stand in the way. 
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It was thus that the Anglo-Russian and the Anglo-French arrange- 
ments were come to. In the summer of 1904, when our relations with 
Russia were still saturated with bitterness, I pointed out in THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW the principal hindrances to an under- 
standing, expressed my belief that they would be finally removed, 
and my conviction that without the co-operation of the King it would 
be virtually impossible to transform Anglo-Russian mistrust and 
jealousy into Anglo-Russian friendship. 

To-day I venture to observe in a like spirit of candour that the 
main impediments to thoroughly friendly relations between this 
country and Germany are at present two—the navy question, into 
which I do not now purpose to enter, and the peculiar way in which 
the German Government is wont to use and abuse the Press, German 
and foreign, as an auxiliary to diplomacy. That, too, is a subject 
which, if treated adequately, would lead one much ‘too far. A briet 
statement will suffice for to-day. I do not mean to condemn as 
reprehensible the methods approved in Berlin. With the ethics of 
the practice | am not now concerned, but only with its mischievous 
effect upon the people of these islands. One of the fundamental 
notions held by the British people throughout the world is that 
friends should have no underhand dealings to the detriment of each 
other, no secret intelligence with the enemy: in a word, that every- 
thing between them should be open and above-board. Hitherto 
many of us have had the impression that Germany’s relations with 
her friends and allies lacked this characteristic,’ and that they 
suffered in consequence. If this impression was false, so much the 
better for the cause of peace. If heretofore it was correct, let. us 
hope the causes that produced it will soon disappear. 


AN ABORTIVE -ATTEMPT TO:..FALSIFY © PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


But a striking instance of the obnoxious procedure—one of many, 
it is affirmed—has just come to light in St. Petersburg, and is now 
causing such an outburst of indignation throughout Russia that it 
may be well to draw the attention of our German friends to it, in 
the hope that they will do their utmost to prevent its recurrence. 
Germany and Russia have for generations been excellent neighbours 
and close friends. They are good friends to-day, and there is every 
reason to assume that they will be this to-morrow and next year. 
Now the most influential journal in all Russia is the Novoye Vremya. 
One may call it bad or good, but nobody can deny that it is the 
best that Russia possesses. © The chief leader-writer on foreign 
affairs on that journal is Professor Pilenko, and the articles on 
Russia’s intercourse with foreign countries which that publicist writes 
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are inspired by Russian, not by German, French or British patriotism. — 
But the tone of his writings grated on German ears, and an attempt 
was made to modify it. This is the way in which it was done. A 
director of one of the principal banks of St. Petersburg called on 
the leader-writer a few weeks ago and entered into conversation 
with him, in the course of which he gently hinted at the desirability 
of having Germany’s policy expounded and commented on with less 
sharpness than M. Pilenko had evinced of late..... 

The Russian journalist pricked his ears, and looked spellbound. 
Director P., warming to the subject, threw off the wraps of seemliness 
and said plainly that 14,000 roubles a year for two years would be 
placed to M. Pilenko’s account in instalments, payable once in four 
months, on the sole condition that he would gently veer round— 
gently, insensibly; there was no need of abruptness. M. Pilenko 
intimated acquiescence, but asked for some better guarantee than a 
verbal promise that the money would be accurately paid. Then 
Director P. delivered a signed document to him, promising that at 
such and such a time a certain sum of money would be paid to 
_M. Pilenko. Thereupon the banker and the journalist parted on 
the best of terms. M. Pilenko then took this written undertaking, 
indited a letter containing a full account of all that had taken place, 
and forwarded both to the proprietor of the Novoye Vremya. He 
also made it known in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to one of 
the chief officials there. A few days later the Kaiser’s jubilee was 
being celebrated, and the leading characteristic of the Novoye 
Vremya’s presentment of Wilhelm II. was—to put it mildly—critical. 
The tone is credibly said to have caused offence at the German 
Embassy. 


GERMANY INVOKES MARTIAL LAW IN RUSSIA. 


But the story does not, of course, end there. One of the most 
conservative and monarchistic journals in St. Petersburg is the Svett. 
And in this organ the whole narrative was printed, with the following 
additions :—“ The German Ambassador, Count Pourtalés, made a 
“complaint to the Foreign Office. The Foreign Office then sent to 
“Count Pourtalés a copy of M. Pilenko’s letter, and also an account 
“of the proposal ‘that had been made to him.” This supplement 
was not, it is said, borne out by facts. The Ambassador did not 
receive a copy of M. Pilenko’s letter from the Foreign Office. In 
fact, there was no reason at all why he should be dragged into the 
unsavoury transaction. But if the Ambassador did not react when 
M. Pilenko’s article appeared on Kaiser Wilhelm, he certainly did 
complain of the Svett for mentioning his name in the connection. 
And he also asked that the editor should be punished condignly. 
Now the law in Russia is very lax in matters of libel—so lax that 
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_ the Svett was guilty of no punishable offence at all. Moreover, even 
if it were otherwise, the machinery of the law would have had to be 
set in motion by the Ambassador himself. Consequently there was 
no legal redress so far as one could see. But at present St. Peters- 
burg happens to be under modified martial law, which to a consider- 
able extent suspends the operation of certain parts of the criminal 
code, and confers on the prefect of the police large discretionary 
powers. And the authorities, stretching a point, invoked martial law, 
arbitrarily fined the Russian editor one thousand roubles, and aroused 
the indignation of Russian journalists and patriots throughout the 
country. Martial law may be indispensable or needless in Russia. 
That is an open question. But everybody is agreed that it is highly 
unpopular. And the German cause has lost, not gained, by leaning 
upon it for help. But it lost a good deal more by gratuitously 
assuming that Russian public opinion could, and therefore might, 
be falsified at its source by offering to a respected Russian journalist 
a bribe of 28,000 roubles. 

Mutual trust and plain dealing are as much the foundations of 
amicable intercourse between nations as between individuals, and 
the insular Anglo-Saxon mind is so constituted that it cannot con- 
ceive of friendship with one who dupes his friend while flattering 
him. It is therefore to be hoped that when the relations between 
Germany and Great Britain become as satisfactory as they have 
long been between Germany and Russia, they will not be subjected 
to unpleasant tests like that revealed by the Pilenko incident, which, 
after all, is typical of a whole category. 


THE FRANCO-GERMAN AGREEMENT ABOUT 
MOROCCO. 


One by one the war spectres of Europe are being laid, and the 
spirits of the “possessed” politicians are being exorcised. One of 
the last sources of continuous danger and periodical alarm to be 
sealed up was situated in Morocco. Representatives of Germany 
and France, having talked the matter over recently, as they so often 
did before—this time, however, in the right spirit—the discussion 
has ended in an agreement, so true is it that in the forming of our 
opinions, as well as in the shaping of our desires, the will is an 
important factor. Doubtless a tyro in mternational politics might 
well ask what new element had entered into the Morocco problem 
of late so momentous as to render negotiations necessary or a fresh 
settlement desirable. At Algeciras three years ago, it might be 
urged, the whole subject was threshed out thoroughly, and a satis- 
factory agreement come to and signed; and now nothing remained 
but to carry out its stipulations. And there is truth in the objection. 
But the plain fact is that Morocco was but a pretext, and the real 
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origin of the Franco-German misunderstanding lay in the attitude 
of one of the two Powers, if not of both. And now the spirit of 
mischief has been driven out, and, while it wanders about in dry 
places seeking rest, Europe will enjoy the blessings of peace. 

It has been alleged that, as the new Agreement cannot alter any 
of the stipulations of the Algeciras Act, to which other Powers were 
also parties, neither can it contain any new one. This is an incorrect 
statement of the matter. The new agreement lays down expressly 
and clearly the policy which each of the two States intends to pursue 
in Morocco, and defines the friendly attitude which it binds itselt 
to maintain towards the avowed aims and interests of the other. 
That plain statement alone is a vast gain to France, to Germany 
and to Europe. But there is another point in the Agreement which 
improves on the existing treaties. Each of the two countries under- 
takes in future to associate the subjects of the other with its own 
in the working of any concessions which it may receive in the. 
Shereefian realm. French and German shareholders, therefore, will 
divide the gains between them. A\ll’s well that ends well) France 
and Great Britain have reason to rejoice that the Morocco problem 
is solved at last. And Germany has no grounds for regret that she 
so persistently disturbed Europe’s peace of mind by raising the 
question and keeping it open at the risk of serious complications. 
Olim meminisse juvabit, Prince Bilow is said to have exclaimed. 
And events show that he was right. 

Germany is being admitted to membership of the Anglo-Franco- 
Russian peace association, and everybody feels that the new adhesion 
connotes another great access or great loss of power. Which will 
it be? The British nation hopes it will make for permanent peace, 
and gladly admits that most of the tokens point that way except 
the naval preparations. That is the Achilles heel of the arrangement. 


E. J. DILLON. 


THE BUDGET AND THE SITUATION, 


N an article published by the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW in the 
month of August, 1908, I ventured to prophesy that the new 
liabilities which would have to be faced by the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the year 1909 would amount approximately 
to £12,000,000. George Eliot once remarked that “prophecy is the 
“most superfluous form of human error.” But on looking back to 
this article after the lapse of seven months I find little cause for 
repentance. sThose forecasts of August, 1908, are the commonplaces 
of March, 1909. In spite of many changes in the political situation, 
the financial prospect on the eve of the Budget of 1909-10 is now 
revealed by the published Estimates of coming expenditure to be 
almost precisely that foreshadowed in these pages last year. The 
new liabilities for 1909-10 sketched in that article were as follows :— 
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4 12,000,000 


In spite of certain mutations due to the political ups and downs 
of the autumn and the winter—the collapse of the Education com- 
promise, on the one hand, and the accentuation of the Unemployed 
and Naval crises on the other—the net figure remains at the end, as 
far as one can accurately foretell with the Budget still unrevealed, 
almost precisely the same. Mr. Lloyd-George, like Mr. Mantalini, is 
faced with the same “demmed total.” That estimate of increased 
Service . liabilities, apart altogether from other increments— 
# 12,000,000—still holds the field.* 


* The £1,000,000 debited to Education has for the moment dropped out. But 
there has been an all-round increase of the Civil Service and Revenue Votes 
amounting to 41,137,000; and if the Government intend to pass a Labour Exchanges 
Bill it will be necessary for them to set aside at least £500,000 for that purpose. 
On the other hand, though the total cost for Old Age Pensions in 1909-10 will be 
48,750,000, Mr. Asquith has already “budgeted” for £1,200,000, leaving only 
£7,550,000 to be raised in new taxes. Taking loss and gain together, it will be 
found that the figure of new liabilities works out almost precisely at £12,000,000. 
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WILL THERE BE A DEFICIT FOR 1908-9? 


But the whole world already perceives that this mere summary — 
of new liabilities does not really represent the full gravity of the 
present financial situation. In addition to his new liabilities the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has the misfortune to be faced with 
a state of depression in trade which is only too likely to last through- 
out the coming year; or, even if it gives way to an unexpected 
prosperity, will still be felt in its effects on revenue. How far 
will this depression increase the deficits of 1908-9 and 1909-10? 
Speaking at Bristol on March 12th, the Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury made the welcome forecast that so far as the deficit of 
1908-9 was concerned—what is technically known as the “realised 
“ deficit ”—it would be far smaller than people anticipated. He even 
went so far as to say that, if revenue came in during the last half 
of March as it had come in during the first fortnight, it was even 
possible that there would be no deficit at all. That is a very 
cheering and hopeful statement—so soon to be checked by the 
actual receipts of the Treasury that it would be a waste of time 
to speculate on the probabilities of its realisation. One would like to 
think that the splendid March energy of the Income Tax Commis- 
sioners, which has sent its genial warmth through every middle-class 
English home, must surely have some rich reward; and it is clear 
that, with so many not impossible taxes hanging over our heads, there 
will be an “ April Fool” stimulus given to the Customs. Though the 
figures at the time of writing do not strengthen the anticipation, the 
eve of an uncertain Budget sometimes brings forth surprising rich- 
ness. But, miracles apart, and unless the Financial Secretary has 
some great secret up his sleeve, it is difficult on any review of human 
probabilities to see how the “realised deficit” can amount to less than 
4 2,000,000. 


THE COMING DEFICIT. 


But even if this deficit is thinned to vanishing point, the British 
Treasury is far too old a bird to be deceived by that passing improve- 
ment in a bad financial situation. Every thousand pounds gained in 
Customs now is likely to mean so much money lost on Customs after 
Budget-day. There is a general impression that the “realised deficit” 
is a matter of small importance. “Oh, ‘they will add it to the debt,” 
people say, or they talk loosely and lightheartedly of “short Treasury 
“Bills” and similar mysteries. But it is part of the seriousness of the 
financial situation that the credit of the country is at present so low 
as to make all these courses doubtful and difficult. It is impossible 
for any shrewd Chancellor of the Exchequer to think lightly of 
adding any burden to the debit side of our account, whether the 
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debt be “ funded” or “unfunded,” whether it be “floating” or fixed. 
_ Even if borrowing be accepted as a legitimate way of dealing with the 


- “Realised Deficit,” it must not be imagined that the nation can finally 


return to prosperity by the facile and tempting methods of Mr. 


Micawber. Borrowing is only a postponement of the real trouble. 
For after we have written off the “Realised Deficit” against all the 
“Realised Surpluses” of the last three years, that solution does not 
touch the real heart of the difficulty that faces us over and 
‘beyond the problem of increased liabilities. ‘That difficulty is con- 
tained in the question: How much loss in revenue must be looked 
for in next year’s Estimates on account of the continued depression 
in trade? Will the Treasury be safe in budgeting for a rise, or 
must they look for a continuation of the present depression right 
up to the spring of 1910? Those are questions to which no man 
can give a certain answer. She more he knows of the mystery of 


trade-tides the less ready will he be to give a definite reply.. But 


we may be quite certain that the Treasury will be extremely careful 
this year to avoid any repetition of the under-budgeting of 1908-9. 
If they are to err at all they will prefer to err on the side of safety. 
Taking that mark as their guide, it is difficult to see how they 
are to make assurance doubly sure unless they calculate on a con- 
tinued reduction of revenue amounting at least to 42,000,000. 
Adding that to the 412,000,000 that will be required for due 
liabilities, it thus seems almost inevitable that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, even if we set aside the “realised deficit” altogether, 
will have to “budget” for new taxes amounting to £14,000,000. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CRISIS. 


Such is the situation which will form the supreme issue of the 


present Session. When these figures were put forward last year 


there were many attempts to prove that the forecast was too gloomy 
and painted in colours unnecessarily dark. On the one side were 
the good party men who are always inclined to suffer fools gladly 
so long as they will bring their paradise along with them. On the 
other hand were the vague Socialistic thinkers who regard all finance 
as the simple process of robbing the rich, and are therefore in a 
perpetual condition of confusing the national revenue with the 
national income. But we have already had some sharp reminders 


-since last August that it is not wise to inhabit the paradise either 


of the fools or of the Socialists. For already the shadow of a depleted 
Treasury is falling over all our hopes and energies. Last year even 
sober-minded men on the Government side of the House were 
hoping that it would be possible in the Budget of 1909-10 to make 
some provision for that vast army of so-called “paupers” over 70, 


-who are now suffering all the tortures of hope deferred—men and 
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women who have been forced by poverty to accept ite if only for 
a week, and are thereby at present excluded from the benefit of | 
Old Age Pensions. If we may judge from his speeches on the 
Pension Bill, that was undoubtedly the hope of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But it is useless to deceive ourselves any longer. 
There is clearly no hope of extending Old Age Pensions to the 
aged paupers during the present year, and probably equally little 
prospect of doing so during 1910-11. It is almost impossible to. 
see how even the promise of Parliament—for a promise to give these 
pensions after 1910 was embodied in last year’s Act—can be ful- 
filled. Another great hope that was nursed by social reformers 
during last year was the prospect of setting on foot some scheme 
of unemployment insurance. But that, again, demands money— 
probably at least 4£1,000,000—to set it on its way, and has therefore 
collapsed for the moment, along with every other scheme that means: 
high expenditure. The practicable remedies for unemployment 
available in our present financial situation have been reduced to a 
scheme of Labour Exchanges: and if the conditional Dreadnoughts 
have to be built it is now doubtful whether the Government will be 
able to find money even for that purpose. 

Thus, in spite of the easy dreams of party optimists, the Govern- 
ment programme iS already being narrowed and confined by the real 
and pressing exigencies of national rege caps After all, it is 
better to look the facts in the face. 

Again, even those who in the spirit of the Spectator rejoice over 
the defeat of social reform have no reason for congratulation. The 
shadow of poverty is falling quite as much over our defence Services 
as over our domestic expenditure. This is not the place to pass 
any judgment on the crisis in the affairs of the Navy. That great 
debate over naval expenditure, which, it is no secret, has occupied 
the Cabinet for several months, has now spread to the House of 
Commons, and he who runs may read. But the controversy empha- 
sises this fact: that the finance question is quite as much an Imperial 
as a domestic problem. There are those of us who think that the 
way to fight rival nations is quite as surely to be found in building 
up strong men and women as in the feverish construction of question- 
able and perishable iron monsters. There are those, on the other 
hand, who think that the monsters must come first and men after- 
wards. But for either purpose money is equally required. Nowadays 
it is only a nation with a big revenue that can either bring health and 
strength into its workshops or ironclads on to its seas. Whether to 
build up either a healthy population or a strong Navy, financial 
security and strength are equally necessary. It is clear, therefore, 
that all classes of the population have an interest in that great 
problem of the readjustment of our finance which faces us in 1909-10). 
as it faced our fathers in the forties and the sixties of the last century:. 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S. PROBLEM. 


The special form in which the problem faces the present Govern- 
ment is to prove that they can raise the new revenue consistently 
with their Free Trade policy. The Tariff Reformer always lies in 
wait with his special prescription for this disease, and we need have 
no doubt that throughout the coming year he will not hesitate to cry 
his wares on the house-tops. But neither in medicine nor in politics 
is it wise to measure the merits of a doctor by the loudness of his 
outcry. Whatever Tariff Reform may do for British industry—and 
that 1s a question which is not pertinent to the problem of finance— 
its claims to raise revenue seem to be growing daily less convincing. 
At any rate, we can say this: the more it “protects” industry the 
less it will help finance. But those who believe that any revenue 
_ raised by protective taxes would be so much force deducted from 
_ the national vitality have laid upon them a more urgent obligation 
to prove that the new claims of the modern State can be raised by 
just taxation on Free Trade lines. In his Bristol speech the 
Financial Secretary of the Treasury announced that the coming 
Budget would contain “no vindictive or punitive taxes.” That is 
as it should be. Happily we have not yet reached the period of 
class warfare in English public life. But the Financial Secretary 
added that the distribution of taxation would be “according to the 
“ability to pay.” That, too, is good hearing, for it cannot be claimed 
by the most specious advocate of the existing order that the “ability 

“to pay” is the test of our present taxation. 

For it may be as well, before we enter into the heated contro- 
versies of the next few months, to look on this matter for a moment 
in its broader aspects. We hear continual protests about the amount 
of the national expenditure. If we compare the £4160,000,000 odd 
which it will be necessary for the Exchequer to raise from the 
British people next year with the £50,000,000 odd which the 
Exchequer of 1850 raised from the United Kingdom at that time 
we shall be somewhat staggered by the increase. But we have to 
consider two things. One is the immense increase in the services 
performed by the State. Since 1850, for instance, the State has 
not merely extended its great duties as postal carrier, telegraph 
operator, pension-giver, factory inspector, and special providence of 
all British trade, but it has brought into being a great system of 
national education, not to speak of a gigantic Navy. If we want 
these things, we cannot have them for nothing, and those who call 
the tune have no right to throw bricks at the piper. The second 
consideration is, that since 1850 both our population and our wealth 
have immensely increased. Our population has risen from 27,500,000 
to 43,000,000. Our national income, according to the best estimates, 
has advanced from £814,000,000 in 1867 (the earliest trustworthy 
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estimate) to the immense sum of £1,750,000,000 to-day—or from 
427 per head of the population to £40.* Our foreign trade has 
increased since 1850 from £177,000,000 to £1,163,785,000. Taking 
our present estimated income—41,750,000,000—then an expenditure 
of £160,000,000 will work out at no more than 9 per cent. When 
we compare that percentage with the expenditure of other nations— _ 
an expenditure like that of Italy, which is estimated to amount to 
40 per cent. of the salaries and incomes of many classes of the 
population—then all these alarums can be taken at their proper 
value. 

It becomes clear that the disease has not been properly diagnosed. 
It is not that this country has been over-taxed, but that it is wrongly 
taxed. If some people pay too much, then it is clear that other - 
people pay too little. If the burden falls too heavily on the working 
and middle classes, then it must be because, almost alone among 
ereat modern nations, we have not developed those methods of 
graduation and differentiation in taxation which make men pay, in 
the words of the Financial Secretary, “according to the ability of 
“the person taxed.” 

UNTAPPED RESOURCES. 


Some people argue that we have already reached the limit of 
graduation and differentiation. “You are already,” they say, 
“eraduating your income tax on the lower incomes up to £700; 
“you are already making a distinction between earned and unearned 
“incomes; you are already laying a heavy tax upon great estates 
“when they pass from one hand to another at the time of death. 
“You can do nothing more without rank injustice to the rich. Morally 
“you will be guilty of robbery, and materially you will be driving 
“the wealth out of the country.” Those who argue thus can have 
given but little time to the study of taxation in foreign countries. 
If they devoted more leisure to that task they would perhaps have 
doubts about sending their capital abroad. For they would discover 
that there are now few countries where great accumulations of 
capital are more lightly taxed than in the United Kingdom. In 
Prussia, for instance, there is not only a heavier tax on unearned as 
against earned income, but under the law of 1893 there is a supple- 
mentary tax on landed property, on mining property, and on capital 
generally. The same taxes in various forms are levied in most of the 
other German States. In Italy there is a 20 per cent. tax on incomes 
from capital as against 10 per cent. on incomes from commerce and 
industry, and 9 per cent. on incomes from labour alone. Even in 
Spain the principle of differentiation is applied, the taxes varying 
from 5 to 10 per cent. on salaries due to personal exertion to 20 to 
25 per cent. on salaries derived from property. The principles of 
graduation and differentiation combined are spreading throughout 


* See the estimates of Dudley Baxter, Sir Robert Giffen, and Mr. Chiozza Money 
(‘Riches and Poverty,” p. 310.) 
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_ Europe, and have now been applied in such different States as Saxony, 

Denmark, Baden-Baden, Hesse, Bavaria and the Netherlands. The 
_ victory of these principles in our Colonies is almost too notorious 
to need mention, but persons of Imperial temper, accustomed to defer 
to our Colonies in other matters, will be doubtless aware that the 
come tax is graduated in nearly all our Australian Colonies, while 
in that blessed land of New Zealand there is a graduated land tax 
on unimproved land, which, according to many observers, has, more 
than any other cause, produced the present prosperity of that country.* 

There is a special reason why the richer classes in England will 
be willing to accept certain new burdens this year with the 
nearest approach to satisfaction possible under the circumstances. 
Through their newspapers and their representatives in Parliament - 
those classes are now calling loudly for a great increase in the 
Navy—for an even greater, or, at any rate, more rapid 
increase than has been decided upon by the Government. 
People who call lightly for eight or ten Dreadnoughts in 
one year must not be astonished if the tax-collector also 
calls frequently at their doors. These luxuries cannot be had 
for the asking. It is no light or unimportant fact that the unit of 
modern naval construction now costs £2,000,000—or, in other words, 
that one Dreadnought calls for the same expenditure as would be 
necessary, allowing for an equitable division of liabilities between 
the State and the localities, in order to extend Old Age Pensions to 
every aged pauper in the United Kingdom. It is true that this line 
of reasoning does not seem to be always so convincing as it might 
appear. In the year 1848, for instance, when there was the same 
outcry for an enlarged Navy as has been raised during the past year, 
Lord John Russell proposed to meet the necessary expenditure by 
raising the income tax from 7d. to Is. in the pound. This proposal 
created such an outcry that the whole scheme was sent by the House 
of Commons to committees—almost the only instance of Budget 
Committees in English history. That Budget was drafted 
and re-drafted no less than four times. The proposal for 
an increase in the income tax had such a chastening effect 
on the naval panic of 1848 that the House of Commons was 
finally delighted to acquiesce in a big reduction of the Navy Esti- 
mates on the condition that the income tax should be set, back to 
7d. in the pound. On that occasion the price of panic was brought 
home to the pockets of every member of the great British middle 
class, and the panic itself dissolved in the process.t 


* The facts contained in this paragraph are all to be found in the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Income Tax, 1906. 

+ The story is told in full in Spencer Walpole’s “ History of England.” Vol. IV., 
pp. 341-3. 

ie arast be admitted that in the interval Louis Philippe had fallen from the Throne 
of France, and that ‘‘ the King whose approach as a conqueror bad been dreaded was 
“ton his way to England as a refugee.” Not even the severest critics of the German 
Emperor would probably wish for a reduction in the Naval Estimates at the cost of 
such a calamity to a friendly monarch. 
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I. GRADUATION OF INCOME TAX. 


We are precluded from the exact resource adopted by Lord John 
Russell, owing to the simple fact that the income tax is already 
at the rate of 1s. in the pound for unearned and od. for earned 
incomes. No one would wish to raise that tax higher in a time of 
profound peace; but in a country like England, where the greater 
portion of the national wealth is held in few hands and immense 
riches contrast with a general level of great poverty,* there is an 
irresistible and irrefutable argument for a further graduation of that 
tax. It is not enough that the income tax should be graduated 
up to 4700 alone. The graduation must be extended. Whether 
that purpose is achieved by the direct method of a universal declara- 
tion of income, or by the machinery of a “Super-tax,” is, after all, 
a question of detail. The Income Tax Committee of 1906 put 
forward grave reasons why it would be better to proceed by means 
of a super-tax. If the Treasury considers those reasons overwhelm- 
ing, why, then so be it. The great point is to get the money; and 
surely, if the Chancellor of the Exchequer can draw 43,000,000 by 
a super-tax from a nation whose accumulated capital wealth has 
been variously estimated at a sum between 4£10,000,000,000 and 
£#11,500,000,000, that new impost will not form an excessive burden. 
Those who wish to fly from it will find it difficult to find a country 
where they would be more hghtly let off. 


2. HIGH LICENCES. 


Since last August the financial situation has been lightened, just 
as the political situation has been aggravated, by one conspicuous 
event—the rejection of the Licensing Bill by the House of Lords. 
Tf the Licensing Bill had been passed the country would have 
obtained a great measure of temperance reform, but the Exchequer 
would have been debarred by all pleas of justice from increasing 
the taxation on licences in the United Kingdom. The Exchequer 
now has a free hand. It is absurd to talk about “ vindictiveness.” 
There is nothing “vindictive” in choosing an alternative road to 
the same end. On the contrary, it would be sheer weakness iif the 
Government refused to take a course so plainly just and reasonable, 
and to which all their own arguments lead. But although British 
licences are at present taxed at absurdly low rates, it will certainly 
be found impossible to remedy this entirely in one year. Messrs. 
Rowntree and Sherwell have shown us that if the licences of Great 
Britain were taxed in the same proportion as the licences in the New 

* Mr. Chiozza Money, whose ingenious calculations “ hold the field,” has estimated 


the national income at £1,750,000,000, thus divided :—£600,000,000 a year taken by 


about 1,250,000 persons, £250,000,000 by 3,750,000, aid £900,000,000 by the remaining 
39,000,000. 
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York State they would return to the revenue a sum which at its lowest 
would amount to £7,000,000.* But licence-holders in England have 
to pay burdens in the form of Excise, unknown to licence-holders in 
America, and therefore it would not be fair to regard the two cases 
as absolutely parallel. We must not therefore exaggerate the prob- 
able revenue from this source. For the present it would not be 
wise to fix the sum likely to be derived from higher licence duties in 
1909-10 at anything higher than £3,000,000. 


3. SINKING FUND REDUCTION. 


Thus out of graduated income tax and licence duties alone it 
would be possible in all probability—though one speaks timidly and 
in whispers so near to the event—to obtain at least £6,000,000 in 
new revenue. That brings us already some way—about half-way— 
towards obtaining the total sum of 414,000,000 required to make 
both ends meet next year. How is ithe rest to be obtained? There 
has been much random talk about the money that can be secured 
by that genial, piratical process which is usually called “raiding the 
“Sinking Fund.” But there again we are brought back with a jerk 
to the critical position of British credit. Consols have not yet 
recovered from the terrible shock of the Boer War. What would 
have happened to them but for the splendid audacity of Mr, Asquith’s 
thrift—audacity of that most difficult kind that wears the russet garb 
of the domestic virtues? Who can tell? Mr. Asquith’s reduction of 
the debt by more than 445,000,000 in three years is one of those 
heroic austerities that may well deserve a little relaxation. The 
present Chancellor, as we all know, is_ practically under 
imstructions from his chief to reduce the Sinking Fund; 
and that policy is justified by the report of the Auditor- 
General, showing that the total net reduction of debt in 1908-9 
hes been 418,000,000. But it must be remembered that the 


_wrocess of reduction in 1909-10 will already to some extent be 


carried out automatically by the absence of any “realised surplus,” 


which as a rule goes, through the old Sinking Fund, to the reduction 
of debt. That being so, it would be plainly unwise to. carry the 
“raid” on the new Sinking Fund too far. The Chancellor must 
still give at least £5,000,000 to the reduction of debt if he wishes 
to keep up the Goschen standard. That will mean that he will be 
able to secure from this source only £4,000,000 to make ‘up next 
year’s deficit. Adding that to the money derived from income tax 
and licence duties, we now arrive at the figure of £10,000,000 to 
make up the required £14,000,000, leaving £4,000,000 still to be 
provided for. 


* See Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell’s remarkable book on the American licensing 


system, “ The Taxation of the Liquor Trade.” (Macmillan.) 
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It is in finding this last £4,000,000 that there will be the greatest 
call on the Chancellor’s resources and ingenuity. . The simplest 
method lying ahead of him would seem at first blush to be to graduate 
still further the death duties—that excellent goose which has laid 
~ so many golden eggs. But we must not kill our goose. The decline 
in the revenue from death duties during the present year may be 
purely accidental, but it seems to hint a warning that we are not 
far from reaching the end of that source of revenue. £ 2,000,000: 
is the utmost that can be looked for from an increased graduation of 
death duties, and probably it will not be safe, as we observed last 
year, to look for more than 41,000,000. If we follow the safe method 
of counting on the lower sum only, then we have still to find another 
43,000,000. 2 

4. LAND TAXATION. 


It seems inevitable, therefore, that the Government will be driven, 
in order to fill up their purse, to that last great untapped resource 
of democratic finance, the unexplored and undelved mine of land 
taxation. Here, at the mine-head, we shall probably meet, crying 
aloud on their respective tubs, our ancient political friends “ Confisca- 
“tion”, and “Robbery.” We are already being told, and told most 
loudly, curiously enough by a Liberal member of Parliament, Mr. 
Harold Cox, that to differentiate on sources of income is a gross 
injustice in taxation. And yet the principle of differentiation would 
seem to have been already admitted when Parliament decided to 
make a distinction between earned and unearned incomes. Let us 
distinguish in this question of the land. There is a form of income ‘ 
derived from land which comes from the sweat of man’s brow— 
the income of all labourers, most farmers, and a few landlords—and 
that should certainly be taxed as lightly as possible. There is 
another form of income, such as the freehold ground-rents of London 
and other great cities, which is earned with as little exertion of 
mind and body as probably any other money that comes into the 
human pocket. The private owner in this case literally obtains the 
profits which are the results of the toil of the community—profits 
which are very often the immediate fruit of money spent by the 
rating authorities. Surely if the State has no right to impose a 
differential tax upon this form of profit, then there is no case for 
any tax except a poll tax. 

The justice of a tax on such land values as those is theréfore 
undeniable, and it only remains for the Government to devise a 
method. of imposing it which will cause least disturbance to genuine 
industry and will lay the burden least upon those whose income from 
land is obtained by honest labour of head or hand. The hard- 
working’country land-owner and the industrious farmer have as much 
right to tender treatment as the small owner of leasehold ground-rents. 
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The values that have to be taxed are values that really belong to 
the community, and of which the community, with the usual timidity 
of the public in asserting its claim, is yet only claiming a modest 
share. 

The political difficulties of this achievement have nothing to do 
with its inherent justice. But we have had sufficient warning in the 
events of the last two years—especially in the rejection of the Scotch 
Land Bills by the House of Lords—that the struggle for these pro- 
posals is likely to be the most serious of all. It is almost certain to be 
long and bitter. Technically it may be possible to introduce this 
tax as an addition to the schedules of the income tax. But it will 
not be possible to avoid a new machinery of valuation, and that 
machinery ‘must be introduced into the Finance Bill as a preparation 
for the tax. Here we have all the materials for a very pretty 
constitutional struggle. It is a quarrel that is likely to engender 
considerable heat during the coming summer and to alarm many 
timid people. But on the other hand we have the consoling 
reflection that, if it arouses indignation in one small but powerful 
class, the proposal will carry with it the hopes and good wishes. 
of many voiceless millions of the poor and needy. 

So dificult a scheme of new taxation ‘must go lightly at first, 
and it is not probable that the Government will be able to look 
for a revenue of more than 42,000,000 from the taxation of ‘land 
during the coming year. That, however, will bring them to the 
practical achievement of their task. Supposing all these taxes to be 
as productive as we suggest, then any small deficit that remains can 
be filled up by minor pleasantries, either of taxation or economy, such 
as Chancellors of the Exchequer love to use for garnishing the 
principal dishes that they serve to the country. 

But one last warning. Writing in outer ignorance of those expert 


" perplexities which pour in upon a Budget-making Cabinet from every 


department concerned, it may seem easy enough to dove-tail the new 
structure—to fit and plane it here, to round it off there. But in this 
form of carpentry there are many chances of error or failure. Unfore- 
seen difficulties may arise in the way of any of these new taxes. 
The hope of productivity may fail. But the new revenue must at all 
costs be obtained. In case of such failure, it is plain that there would 
be nothing left but to fall back on one of those old, unhappy sources 
that never fail—as sure and certain as the kindly teapot that gives 
us our daily refreshment. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE FUTURE. 
However that may be, it will be clear to every observer that the 


Government have before them this Session the crucial task of their 
existence. This is far and away the biggest financial re-settlement 
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that has had to be faced by any Government since Mr. Gladstone, in a 
series of great Budgets, set Free Trade finance upon a solid founda- 
tion. It will probably occupy the chief energies of this Session, 
and one can only envy the optimism of those who hope that a 
Government with such a labour im front of it can also pass many 
great legislative measures. But in a certain way this situation cures 
itself. For it falls in with that strange development of our Con- 
stitution by which the House of Lords has succeeded in blocking 
all the chief avenues of legislative advance. Thwarted along those 
paths, the Government can now concentrate confidently on a great 
policy of financial reform. It will not be, in all probability, a policy 
which can be achieved in one Session. The present will probably 
prove to be only the first of a series of epoch-making Budgets. 
The situation cannot finally be readjusted until trade has returned 
to its normal health. But the Government may console themselves 
by the reflection that those who can live through the dark hours 
find life all the more pleasant and easy when the dawn comes, and 
that the taxes which bring any return at all in years of depressed 
‘trade will bear fruit a hundredfold when the wheel turns full circle. 

The situation, therefore, is not by any means without hope. We 
stand now very much where the Liberal party stood when Sir 
William Harcourt undertook his reform of the death duties. That 
reform brought in such an astonishing access of revenue that for the 
moment the nation, like Jeshurun, “waxed fat and kicked.” That 
abounding revenue probably had something to do with the great war 
fever of the end of the last century. The great point for the present 
Government will be to see that the revenue obtained iby new taxes 
is allotted to new tasks. There could be nothing more dangerous 
when prosperity returns than for the Government of the country— 
either this or the next—to find itself with immense unallotted 
revenues at its disposal. That will be a direct temptation to foreign 
adventure. The full process of financial reform will not, therefore, 
have been achieved until the present Government have put into 
order their new expenditure as well as their new taxation. This 
year their problem is to make both ends meet. Next year their 
problem may be how to spend a surplus. Which will be the more 
dificult task of the two? 


HAROLD SPENDER. 
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THE GERMAN NAVAL CASE. 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM THE GERMAN MICHEL — 
TO JOHN BULL. 


DEAR MR. JOHN BULL, : 
W HEN old friends find themselves involved in painful alter- 


cations it is usually due to regrettable misunderstandings. 
In such cases a little plain speaking sometimes clears the air. In 
this behef I venture to write you a frank, outspoken letter, which 
I hope may enable you to see my point of view. 

To begin with, I beg of you to dismiss from your mind once for alk 
that in Germany we have any national dislike or racial animosity 
towards you. We admire you very much, and wish to be good 
friends. We have no secret ambitions; we are meditating no far- 
reaching attack upon your Empire ; oad as for your commerce, all 
we ask is for a fair field and no favour. ; 

“Why, then,” you ask, “are we building a great navy? Why 
“not be content with the small navy that satisfied you twenty years 
“ago?” 

To this I reply that, if we are to have a navy at all, it must be 
a strong navy, for a weak fleet is simply a hostage in the hands 
of a powerful enemy. We had much better have no navy at all 
than a navy which could not hold its own against its rivals. 

It may be argued, but the argument would hardly come well from 
your mouth, Mr. Bull, that we should have been much wiser to have 
dispensed with a fleet altogether. For such a policy there is some- 
thing to be said. But for a weak navy there is nothing to be said. 
It would invite attack and be a constant temptation to an enemy. 
When a lion-tamer puts his head within the jaws of a lion he acts 
as we should have done had we created a fleet which you could 
have snapped up as a toothsome morsel before breakfast. 

For us it was either a strong fleet or no fleet at all. With our 
world-wide commerce, our infant colonies, and our immense mer- 
cantile marine, your example, your precept, and your practice taught 
us that it was impossible to do without a navy altogether. And 
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since we must have a navy, it followed as a matter of course that 
we must have a strong navy, for a navy on sufferance is worse than 
no navy at all. It is a diminution instead of an increase of imperics 
strength. 

Of one thing I can assure you: we are not building our fleet with 
any design of attacking you. We are building it because we are 
afraid that you may some day attack us, and that the weakness of 
our fleet may encourage you to destroy our ships and sweep our 
commerce from the seas. And if we are pressing on the construction 
of battleships with what seems to you feverish rapidity, it is due 
to the instinct of self-preservation. When a crab has cast its old 
shell and is growing a new one it is naturally apprehensive of danger. 
That is our position to-day. 

But I hear you ask with naive surprise, so real that it cannot be 
affected: “Who is going to attack Germany? Are we pirates that 
“we should be suspected of such a design?” My dear Mr. Bull, 1 
am sorry to have to reply that you are a pirate, and the son of a 
pirate, and that the nation which attacked Copenhagen in 1807 
need not be surprised if we should not be quite sure that Kiel might 
not tempt you in 1909. But for this | am not blaming you. Indeed, 
to some of us your ability to resist the temptation to attack our 
nascent fleet 1s much more amazing than would be the bombardment 
of Kiel before breakfast. You may, and I hope devoutly that you 
will, continue to practise this self-denying virtue, to which, I confess, 
I doubt whether we should be equal were we in your place; but 
the safety of Germany cannot be ensured by simple reliance upon 
the ethical superiority of England. Granting that you are for the 
moment proof against all temptation, there is such a.thing as atavism 
In nations as in individuals, and who can guarantee us against a 
sudden reversion of Britain to the ethics of Mr. Pitt? If he regarded 
the existence of four battleships of the line under any foreign flag as 
a menace to England sufficient to justify their summary capture or 
destruction, another Prime Minister may arise to whom the tempta- 
tion 'to use his four-to-one superiority for the destruction of our infant 
brood of Dreadnoughts might be irresistible. 

As this is the tap-root of all our unhappy misunderstandings, | 
will try to explain as simply and as clearly as possible the difference 
between our ethics. Morality, especially international morality, has 
no fixed standard. Circumstances alter cases. Even in private life 
homicide becomes occasionally justifiable. All nations are at times 
in positions when war—even aggressive, treacherous, piratical war— 
seems to them the highest morality. Your action at Copenhagen 
a hundred years ago, when you suddenly pounced upon a friendly 
and trusting neighbour, bombarded its capital, and carried off its 
entire fleet of eighteen ships of the line and seventeen frigates, was 
defended at the time as a necessary act of self-preservation. If 
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you had not seized the Danish fleet, Napoleon would have compelled 
the Danes to use it against you. A similar policy of anticipating 
attack has been the basis of German policy since the days of 
Frederick the Great. If it now seems immoral to you, that is merely 
because, in the happy seclusion of your sea-girt isle, you have enjoyed 
the security in which the higher ethic of international relations can 
be evolved. We are not so favoured. 

A man who is swimming for his life in deep water is held to be 
justified if he shake off his own brother if his desperate clutch should 
endanger the swimmer’s safety. Fratricide becomes a virtue in deep 
water when the struggle for life is reduced to its most extreme 
conditions. Germany, from an international point of view, is, and 
always has been, in deep water. We have never yet enjoyed a long 
enough spell of uninterrupted peace to feel that we can afford to 
discard in our international dealings the ethics of the drowning man. 
Threatened continually with war on two fronts, with doubtful allies, 
and a fleet so small as to be at the mercy of our strongest neighbour, 
we should feel ourselves justified, on the imperious plea of self- 
preservation, in treating as potential enemies any neighbours whose 
armed forces seemed likely in the near future to menace our safety. 
And as we are unable to accept the theory that you are more angelic 
than ourselves, we feel that we must hurry up our naval defences, if 
only to prevent you from doing to us what, if we were in your place, 
we should, on the principles of Frederick the Great, most certainly 
do to you. 

It is a melancholy admission to have to make that the higher 
morality cannot survive the strain of national peril. But is it not 
true? Have you not afforded us Germans in these later years only 
too painful a reminder that you are not proof against the temptation 
to take advantage of a trusting and defenceless neighbour? I have 
no wish to rake up old sores, but it is impossible for you to under- 
stand the suspicion and distrust that prevails in Germany against 
England without referring to the recent history of South Africa. 
Rightly or wrongly, to us Germans the Jameson Raid was an act of 
piracy, much more flagitious and far less justifiable than the attack 
on Copenhagen. Yet when our Kaiser expressed the universal. 
sentiment of the civilised world in a telegram congratulating 
President Kruger upon his success in repelling that piratical attack, 
the British nation took mortal offence, commissioned a flying 
squadron to menace our ships, and henceforth treated us as potential 
enemies. It was not until after the Jameson Raid that we began 
to build in earnest. Even then there was a half-heartedness about 
our naval policy. We were reluctant to assume so heavy a burden 
as the maintenance of a great navy. We hoped against hope that 
the Jameson Raid was but a violent outburst of colonial and personal 
ambition, and that the British nation had no responsibility for an 
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‘act which it had disowned, even although it had white-washed the 
actor. But when after three years the British Empire embarked 
with the utmost enthusiasm upon a war of annexation in South 
Africa, then we knew that our worst forebodings were justified. The 
old grey wolf of the Northern seas had reappeared—ruthless and 
hungry as in the days of the Vikings. It was not long before an 
outrage on the German flag warned us of what the Kaiser called 
our “bitter need of a strong German navy.” From that moment 
the die was cast. We dared hesitate no longer. The England of 

Gladstone had disappeared. We were face to face with the England 
of Mr. Chamberlain. 

The war against the Boers began in October, 1899. Its imme- 
diate result was the introduction of the Navy Bill into the Reichstag 
in 1900, under whose provisions our new Dreadnoughts are being 
built. Whatever complaint you may bring against us, not even the 
most prejudiced can accuse us of a lack of frankness. Our Navy 
Bill not only proclaimed our naval programme for the next twenty 
years; it explicitly set forth the policy which underlaid the pro- 
gramme. As there are some who profess to discover all manner 
of treacherous surprises in our recent shipbuilding activity, let me 
remind you of the preamble of that Bill. It begins by a significant 
reference to “existing circumstances ”—these circumstances being 
the sudden apparition of Mr. John Bull in his old and favourite 7dZe 
of the piratical appropriator of his neighbour’s territories. The 
preamble runs as follows :— 


> 

Under existing circumstances, in order to protect Germany’s sea 
trade and Colonies, there is one means only, viz., Germany must 
have a fleet of such strength that even for the mightiest naval 
power a war with her would involve such risks as to jeopardise its 
own security. For this purpose it is not absolutely necessary that 
the German fleet should be as strong as that of the greatest sea 
power, because generally the greatest sea power will not be in a 
position to concentrate all its forces against us. But even if it 
should succeed in confronting us in superior force the enemy would 
be so considerably weakened in overcoming the resistance of a 
strong German fleet, that, notwithstanding a victory gained, the 
enemy’s supremacy would not at first be secured any longer by a 
sufficient fleet. 


Surely there never was inserted in an Act of Parliament so extra- 
ordinarily frank a declaration to a neighbouring Power as to the 
aim and object of our naval preparations. In plain set terms we 
told you that, as you were capable of making the ‘Boer war, we 
considered it necessary, as a legitimate act of self-protection, to 
build a sufficient number of ships to jeopardise your security if you 
attacked us and to weaken ‘your supremacy even if you gained a 
victory. There is not the slightest attempt to evade the fact that 
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we were building against you. The fact that you were the objective 
and that your policy was the justification of our shipbuilding pro- 
gramme was defiantly, almost blatantly, proclaimed in the hearing 
of all the world. 

Have the “existing circumstances” which compelled us to under- 
take the heavy burden of an immense naval expenditure to protect 
our sea trade and our colonies in 1900 ceased to exist? They have 
not only continued to exist, but a new and still more formidable 
danger has arisen to necessitate our naval preparations. In 1900, 
at the time you were waging a war of devastation and of conquest 
against a race of Germanic stock, the British Empire was open to 
German colonists, and the British markets everywhere were open 
to German and British commerce on equal terms. But the aftermath 
of the war brought with it the threat of a commercial war, which 
was avowedly advocated expressly in order to place German com- 
merce at a disadvantage in every part of your widely extended 
Empire. Disguised under various aliases, such as Preference, Tariff 
Reform, and Protection, there has been ever since the end of the 
Boer war a growing tendency to make war upon us, to exclude us 
from your markets, to hamper our mercantile marine, to inflict upon 
our industry the maximum amount of injury which can be effected 
by a hostile tariff, backed up by a supreme Navy. 

Nor is this all. Not content with a navy superior to ours by three 
or two to one, you are agitating for the adoption of a system of 
compulsory military service. If you knew as much about that burden 
as I do you would probably be less enthusiastic in its advocacy. 
But it seems to us that such a demand can only be seriously put 
forward by those who wish to dominate the Continent, and to render 
effective military as well as naval aid to anyone whom you may 
choose to regard as your ally against anyone whom you may choose | 
to regard as your foe. In other words, the British agitation for 
universal military service seems to us a distinct menace, and is part 
and parcel of the series of unfriendly acts which compel us to prepare 
for the worst. 

An England pacific, Gladstonian, free trading, relying upon volun- 
tary service for her armed force—such an England may have as 
large a fleet as she pleases without exciting any alarm. But an 
England that is aggressive, protectionist, armed to the teeth by 
conscription, is another proposition altogether. Against the latter 
England we must, in self-defence, push on our naval defensive forces 
with the utmost rapidity. 

We are accused of an act of “moral treachery” which would justify 
armed reprisals because we took advantage of the cheapness of 
materials last autumn and the dearth of employment to lay down 
two of our 1909 Dreadnoughts in 1908, and to accumulate materials 
for the second pair in advance of what we intended. But there was 
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mo intention on our part to hurry up the construction of these ships, 
nor did we intend to lay down four more ships this year. What we 
shall do now depends upon the extent to which your agitators succeed 
in inflaming public sentiment in both nations. We are quite free 
to do as we please as to when we begin any ships provided for in 
the programme, provided we do not lay them down too late. To 
speak of “treachery,” moral or otherwise, as if we had entered into 
a compact with you as to the rate of our shipbuilding, is, to speak 
plainly, arrant nonsense. We have never sought to interfere with 
your liberty of action in the matter of building Dreadnoughts. We 
shall not tolerate any interference on your part with our right to 
build just as many warships when and where and how we please. 

Dear Mr. Bull, let me say in conclusion that I deplore as much 
as anyone this headlong race to ruin. But who began it? It was 
not Germany that built the first Dreadnought. It was not Germany 
that began the era of aggressive conquest by the Boer war. You 
are now going to build two keels to our one. Of that I make no 
complaint. I rather welcome it as a recognition on your part that 
the four-to-one preponderance of the status guo cannot be main- 
tained. It is impossible for you to avoid scattering your battleships 
over your foreign stations. We keep ours at home. Hence, with 
an ally, Germany will always have a fair fighting chance against a 
two-to-one British Navy. And with that, believe me, we shall be 
well content. For we do not object to your superiority at sea. 
What we cannot tolerate is an ascendency so great as to place the 
whole of our oversea commerce, our colonies, and our navy absolutely 
at your disposal. 

Your kinsman and near neighbour, 
MICHEL. 


Pi POOR LAW.” REPORT, 


HE Poor Law has too long blocked the way of social progress, 

. and its ending or its mending has become almost a matter 
of stability. The Report just issued may thus mark the beginning 
of a new age. The “condition of the people” is, from some points 
of view, even more serious than it was in 1834, when the first 
Commissioners brought out the Report which called check to many 
processes of corruption. In those days a lax system of relief had 
so tempted many strong men to idleness and so reduced incentives 
to investment, that the nation was threatened with bankruptcy. In 
these days, when a confusion of methods alternates between lavish- 
ness and cruelty in their treatment of the poor; when begging is 
encouraged by gifts, public and private, said to reach the amount 
of £80,000,000 a year; when giving provokes distrust and leaves 
such evidence of human starvation and degradation as may daily be 
seen amid the splendours of the Embankment, it sometimes seems 
as if the nation were within measurable distance of-something like a 
bankruptcy of character. 

The present Poor Law system, valuable as it was in checking 
“various injurious practices,” has been applied to conditions and 
people who were not within its makers’ range of vision, and is now 
- responsible for more trouble than is at once apparent. It preaches 
by means of palatial institutions which everyone sees, and of officials 
who are more ubiquitous and powerful than parsons. Its sermon is: 
“Look outside yourselves for the means of livelihood; grudge if 
“you are not satisfied.” It preaches selfishness and ill-will; it 
encourages a scramble for relief; it discounts energy and trust. 
The present Poor Law does not really relieve the poor, and it does 
tend to weaken the national character. 

The admirable statistical survey which introduces the Report 
represents the failure of the present system in striking figures. 
The number of paupers—markedly of males—is increasing. In 
London alone 15,800 more paupers are being maintained than there 
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were twenty years ago, and the rate of pauperism through the 
country has reached 47 in the 1,000. The cost has also increased, 
and the country is now spending more than double the amount on ~ 
each individual which was spent in 1872, “making a total which 1s 
“now equivalent to nearly one-half of the present expenditure on 
“the Army.” The increase goes on, as the Commissioners remark, 
notwithstanding the millions of money now spent on education and 
sanitation, and notwithstanding the rise in wages, affording clear 
proof “that something in our social organisation is seriously wrong.” 

The Commissioners are unanimous in their condemnation of the 
system which produces such results. They have gathered evidence 
upon evidence of its failure, and, while they praise the devoted 
service of many guardians and officials, both majority and minority 
Reports agree in recommending radical changes. 

The revelation of the abuse is itself a valuable contribution to 
the needs of the time. The public, unless they know the extent of 
the mischief, will never be moved to the necessary effort of reform ; 
and teachers of the public, through the pulpit and the press, could 
hardly do better than publish extracts from the Report showing 
the waste of money, the demoralisation, the ill-will, which gathers 
round workhouses, casual wards and out relief. 

The ordinary reader of this evidence might naturally inquire, 
“What has the Local Government Board been doing to prevent the 
“abuses which it must have known? Why, if conviction was not 
“possible, was not Parliament asked for further powers or for some 
“reform? What is the use of inspectors? Why should a controlling 
“department exist if the nation is to stand convicted of such neglect, 
“and to be brought into such danger?” The Report implies, indeed, 
some slight blame to the Local Government Board, because it did 
not at all times afford sufficient direction; and the minority Report, 
in its more trenchant way, sometimes emphasises the confusion it 
has caused by its varying decisions ; but the thought naturally occurs 
that if the Board had not been so strongly represented on the 
Commission, or if a body representative of the best guardians were 
called on to render a report, the supreme authority which has so long 
known the evil and done so eats for its reform would have been 
roundly condemned. 

The Commissioners, however, pass their judgment on the system, 
and proceed to make their recommendations. There are two sets, 
those of the majority and those of the minority.) They extend over 
1,238 large pages, and deal with thousands of details. A close 
examination is therefore impossible in a short article, but there are 
certain tests by which the principal recommendations may be tried. 
I would try just two such tests: (1) Do they make it possible to 
relieve needs without demoralising character? (2) Do they stimulate 
energy without raising the devil in human nature? 
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The people who need relief are roughly divided into two great 
classes, “the unable” and “the able.” The recommendations ot 
the Report—majority and minority—as they affect these two classes 
may be tried by the suggested test. 


THE UNABLE. 


Il, The unable include the sick, the old, the children and infirm, 
and—although on this matter the Local Government Board give 
uncertain guidance—widows with children. The present system, 
starting from the principle laid down in 1834, aims at deterring people 
from application by a. barbed-wire fence of regulations. The sick 
can only have a doctor after inquiry by the relieving officer. The 
old and infirm are herded in a general workhouse together with 
people whose contact often wounds their self-respect. The children 
are isolated from other children, and treated as a class apart. Wuidows 
with children can only get means of maintenance by applying at 
the relief table in company with the degraded, by enduring the 
close inquisition of the relieving officer, and then by attendance at 
the Board of Guardians, where, standing in the middle of the room, 
they have to face their gaze, answer their questions, and at the end 
be grateful for a pittance of relief. . 

This system does not, in the first place, relieve the necessities 
of the poor. Many of the sick defer their application till their 
condition becomes serious, or they set themselves to beg for hospital 
letters. Many of the old and infirm, rather than submit to the 
iniquities of the workhouse, live a life of semi-starvation. Few of 
the widows who receive a few shillings a week for the maintenance 
of their families are able to look after their children and give them 
the necessary care and food. 

“A few Boards,” says the minority Report, “restrict to the utter- 
“most the grant of out relief to widows with children; many refuse 
“at to the widow with only one child or with only two children, 
“however young these may be; others grant only the quite inadequate 
“sum of Is. or Is. 6d. a week per child, and nothing for the mother. 
v1 | Very few guardians face the problem of how the widow’s children 

can under these circumstances be properly reared. : 
; in at least 100,000 cases their children are growing up stunted, under- 
“nourished, and to a large extent neglected, because the mother is 
“so hard driven that she cannot properly attend to them. The irony 
“of the situation appears in the fact that if the mother thereupon 
“dies the children will probably be ‘boarded out’ with a payment 
“of 4s. or 5s. per week each, or three or four times as much as the 
“guardians paid for them before, or else be taken into the Poor Law 
“school or cottage homes at a cost of 12s. to 21s. per week each.” 
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The vast sum of money—this twenty millions a year—which is 
spent misses to a large extent its object to give relief, and, further 
than this, causes widespread demoralisation. The sick who have 
overcome their shrinking to face the relieving officer to ask for a 
medical officer, are found readily treading the same path to ask for 
other relief. The workhouses—one of which, lately built, has cost 
£126,612, or £286 a bed—“are,” we read, “largely responsible for 
“the considerable increase of indoor pauperism,” and evidence 1s 
given “that life in a workhouse deteriorates mentally, morally and 
“physically the habitual inmates.” It must be so, indeed, when 
young girls are put “to sleep with women admitted by the master 
“to be frequently of bad character.” 
Out relief has been the battlefield of rival schools of admunis- 
trators, and the Commissioners find in the system “of trying to 
“compensate for inadequacy of knowledge by inadequacy of relief” 
two obvious points: “First, that when the applicants are honest in 
“their statements they must often suffer great privations; and, 
“second, that when they are dishonest, relief must often be given 
“quite unnecessarily.” Evidence, too, is given of instances where 
“out relief is being applied to subsidise dirt, disease and immorality,” 
justifying the conclusion that it is “a very potent influence in per- 
“petuating pauperism and propagating disease.” 

. When the Commissioners have admitted that much has been 
done by wise Boards of Guardians in providing infirmaries for the 
sick which are as good as hospitals, and in administering out relict 
with sympathy and discrimination, the conclusion must still remain 
that the present system does not relieve the necessities of the poor, 
while it tends to spread demoralisation. It fails under the suggested 
test. 

The Commissioners’ proposed reforms must be tried by the same 
tests. Their proposals include (1) the constitution of a new authority, 
and (2) the principles on which that authority is to act. The prin- 
ciples—keeping in mind for the moment the class of the unable— 
recommended by the majority and minority are practically identical. 
In the words of the majority : 

(1) The treatment of the poor who apply for public assistance 
should be adapted to the needs of the individual, and if constitutional 
should be governed by classification. + 

(2) The system of public assistance thus established should include 
processes of help which would be preventive, curative and restorative. 

(3) Every effort should be made to foster the instincts of independ- 
ence and self-maitenance amongst those assisted. 

The same principles appear when the minority Report urges the 
(1) “paramount importance of subordinating mere relief to the 
“specialised treatment of each separate class, with the object of 
“preventing or curing its distress.” 
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(2) “The expediency of ultimately associating this specialised 
“treatment of each class with the standing machinery for enforcing 
“both before and after the period of distress the fulfilment of per- 
“sonal and family obligations.” ; 

The differences between the Reports are manifest in that the 
minority is more anxious to secure a co-ordination of public authori- 
ties, but both alike agree that relief must be thorough and regard 
primarily the necessities of the individual. The general workhouse 
is therefore to be broken up, and separate institutions set apart for 
children, the old, the sick, mothers, and feeble-minded. Out relief 
is to be given on uniform principles and under strict’ supervision, 
whether by skilled officials or by a registrar. (The majority 
make the interesting—if it be practicable—suggestion that there 
shall be proscribed districts in which no out relief ‘shall be 
given, on account of their slum character.)| The sick are to have the 
~ means of treatment brought within their reach, whether it be by 
the officer of the Health Committee or by means of provident dis- 
pensaries. The two Reports often differ as to the means by which 
the ends are to be reached, and the consideration of the means they 
propose would make matter for many articles. But their main differ- 
ence is as to the constitution of the authority which will apply their 
principles to practice. 

They both agree in making the County Council the source of the 
authority and in taking the county as the area. The majority 
would create, by a somewhat intricate system of co-optation and 
nomination, a “Public Assistance Authority,” with local “assistance 
committees,” to deal with all cases of need. The minority would 
authorise the existing committees of the council—the Education, the 
Health, the Asylums, and the Parks Committees—to deal with such 
cases of need as may meet them in their ordinary work. The 
majority would create an ad hoc authority, for the purpose of giving 
such relief; the minority would leave relief to the direction of 
committees whose primary concern is education or health, the feeble- 
minded or the old. The majority is, further, at great pains to 
establish a Voluntary Aid Council, which shall be representative of 
the charitable funds and charitable bodies of the area. This council 
is to have a recognised position, and to work in close co-operation 
with the Public Assistance authority. The minority, though willing 
to use voluntary charity, suggests no plan for its control or organi- 
sation. This omission in a scheme otherwise so complete is some- 
what remarkable. The administration of the Poor Law may account 
for most of the mischief in the condition of the people, but the 
administration of charity is also to a large extent responsible. This 
extent of charity is unknown. In London alone it is said to amount 
to more than £7,000,000 a year, and much money is given of which 
no record is possible. Hitherto all attempts at organisation have 
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failed, and it is quite clear that no organisation can be enforced. 
The majority Report suggests a scheme by which charitable bodies 
and persons may be partly tempted and partly constrained to 
co-operate with official bodies. Mr. Nunn, in an interesting note, 
suggests a further development of a plan by which they might 
be given a more definite place in the organisation of the future. 
The establishment of Public Welfare Societies in so many localities 
is a proof that charitable forces are drawing together, and gives hope 
that if a place is found for them in the established system they 
may become powerful for good and not for mischief. 

The recommendations, however, which we are now considering 
are not dependent on the establishment of a Voluntary Aid Council ; 
they depend on the principles, as to which both Reports agree. 
Those principles satisfy the suggested test. If relief in every case 
be subordinate to treatment, if it be given with care and with full 
consideration for each individual, there must be good hope that the 
relief will help and not demoralise, stimulate and not antagonise 
the recipient. Everything, however, depends on securing an 
authority and administrators who are willing and able to apply the 
principles to action. The majority aim, by the substitution of 
nomination and co-optation for direct election, to get an authority 
which will do with new wisdom the old duties of Boards of Guardians. 
The minority evidently fear that, if any body of people is estab- 
lished as a relief agency, no change in the method of appointment 
will prevent the intrusion of the old abuses. The majority believe 
that it is the persons on the present Boards which have caused the 
breakdown, and that if all Boards were as good as the best Boards 
there would have been no need for the Commission. The minority, 
on the other hand, believe that it is the system which is at fault, and 
that a single authority created to deal with destitution only must 
fail when it is called on to deal with many-sided human nature in 
its various struggles and trials. 

The difference is one on which much may be said on both sides. 
It may be argued that a committee and officials whose special and 
daily duty it is to deal with cases of distress will become experts in 
such dealing; and it may be equally argued that experts tend to 
think more of the perfection of their system than of the peculiar 
needs of individuals, so that their action becomes rigid and incapable 
of growth. The Charity Organisation Committees are such experts, 
and although they have done service not always recognised, they 
have become unpopular because they have seemed to be more careful 
as to their methods than as to the needs of the poor. It may be 
argued that the Education and Health and other committees have 
neither the time nor the experience to administer relief to the cases 
of distress with which their duties bring them into contact; and 
it may equally be argued that it is because they have in view 
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education or health that their ways of relief will be elastic and 
human, and therefore guided to the best ends. It may be argued 
that, as the important matter is to check the use of public funds 
by necessitous persons, therefore it is the better plan to have in 
each county one authority skilled in dealing with such persons. It 
may, on the other hand, be argued that as the more important matter 
is to prevent anyone becoming a necessitous person, therefore it is 
the better plan to let those authorities which have dealings with 
people as to education, or health, or any other object, deal with 
them also when they are threatened or overtaken by distress. 
Knowledge is more necessary than skill, and the people who need 
their neighbour’s guidance do not form a special class in the com- 
munity. Society is better regarded as a body of co-operators than 
as a community divided into “an assistance body” and “the assisted.” 

The majority Report in its recommendation is discounted by the 
fact that the Boards of Guardians—an ad hoc body—have failed ; and 
the minority Report is discounted by the fact that there is a science 
of relief for which long training is necessary. Both alike seem 
conscious that success must really depend on the character of the 
administrators; the majority therefore recommend many precautions 
as to the appointment of clerks and relieving officers; the minority 
frankly leave the control of relief in the hands of a registrar, whose 
duty it will be to register every case of relief recommended by 
any committee, to assess the amount which ought to be repaid, and 
to proceed to the recovery of the amount. The registrar would 
therefore, by means of his own officials, make inquiries into the 
circumstances of every case, and would put his administration of 
lout relief or of, as it is called, “home aliment” on a basis of uniform 
and judicial impartiality. 

The minority Report has the advantage of scientific precision, 
but it is somewhat hard on the spirit of compromise so long charac- 
teristic of English procedure, and it takes small account of the 
disturbance which may be caused by the vagaries of weak human 
nature, and it leaves charity without any control. The majority has 
the advantage of securing some continuity with present practices, 
but in the ingenious attempt to conciliate diverse opinions and to 
put new pieces on to the old garment, some rents seem to have been 
made which it will be hard to fill. 

The public will, during the next few months, be called upon to 
decide as to the authority to direct the relief of the poor. The decision 
cannot be easily made, and ought not to be attempted without much 
time and thought. One of the tests by which the two systems may 
be tried during the necessary delay is, I submit, whether (1) an ad hoc 
committee with its subject expert officials or (2) committees appointed 
for special objects with an independent expert official, are the more 
likely to administer relief without spreading demoralisation, and to 
stimulate energy without rousing animosity. 
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II. The failure of the present system with the able, the vagrant, 
the loafer, and the unemployed, who are physically and mentally 
strong, is the most marked; and reform is an immediate necessity. 
The Government can hardly go through another Session without 
doing something to prevent the growth of pauperism among com- 
paratively young men, to check the habit of vagrancy which threatens 
to become violent, and to meet the demands of the none 
unemployed. 

The present system deals with the able-bodied by means of the 
workhouse—the labour yard, the casual ward, the test workhouse— 
and also by means of out relief and the Unemployed Workmen’s 
Act. The Commission—majority and minority—condemn each of 
these means. The workhouse, we are told, creates the loafer. “The 
“moment this class of man ”—z.e., the easy-going, healthy fellow who 
feels no call to work—“becomes an inmate so surely does he 
“deteriorate into a worse character still”; and we read also that 
“the features in the present workhouse system make it not only 
“repellent (as is perhaps necessary), but also, as is unnecessary, 
“degrading. Of all the spectacles of human demoralisation now 
“existing in these islands, there can scarcely be anything worse 
“than the scene presented by the men’s day ward of a large urban 
“workhouse during the long hours of leisure on week-days or the 
“whole of Sundays. Through the clouds of tobacco-smoke that fill 
“the long low room, the visitor gradually becomes aware of the 
“presence of one or two hundred wholly unoccupied males, of every 
“age between fifteen and ninety—strong and vicious men, men in all 
“stages of recovery from debauch, weedy youths of weak intellect, 
“old men dirty and disreputable . . . worthy old men, men 
“subject to fits, occasional monstrosities or dwarfs, the feeble-minded 
“of every kind, the respectable labourer prematurely invalided, the 
“hardened, sodden loafer, and the temporarily unemployed man who 
“has found no better refuge. In such places there are congregated 
“this winter certainly more than 10,000 healthy, able-bodied men.” 

Lhe labour yard, we \earn, tends to become the habitual resort 
of the incapables, and “a stay there will demoralise even the best 
“workmen.” “In short,” says the minority Report, “whether as 
“regards those whom it includes or those whom it excludes for 
“relief, the labour yard is a hopeless failure, and positively encour- 
“ages the worst kind of under-employment.” The expense of this 
failure is so great that in one yard the stone broken cost the 
guardians 47 a ton. 

Casual wards have long been known as the nurseries of a certain 
class of vagrant—men and women who become familiar with their 
methods and settle down to their use. They fail as resting-places for 
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honest seekers after work as they travel from town to town, and they 
fail also—even when made harsher than prisons—to stimulate energy. 
Poor Law reformers, like Mr. Vallance, have through many years 
called for their abolition. 

Lest workhguses represent the supreme effort of the ingenuity 
of Poor Law officials, and are still recommended to guardians. In 
these’ establishments everything which could possibly attract is 
excluded. The house is organised after the fashion of a prison, 
although the officials have neither the training nor the knowledge 
considered to be necessary for men who hold their fellow-men in 
restraint ; hard and uncongenial work is enforced; the diet is of the 
_ plamest, and no association during leisure hours is permitted. The 
test is so severe that the house is apt to remain empty till the 
guardians, overborne by the expense, admit inmates too weak to 
bear the strain, who therefore break down the system. The 
inspectors claim credit for success, because applications are _pre- 
vented, but the minority Report deals with this claim in an admir- 
ably written examination of the whole position. It is no success 
on account of the severity ; more men are driven on to the streets to 
provoke the charity of the unthinking; and it is a failure if such 
treatment adds to the sum of envy, hatred and malice. 

The Commissioners of 1832 aimed at abolishing out-door relief for 
the able-bodied, and to this end the central authority and its inspec- 
torate has worked, but exceptions have been allowed “on account of 
“sudden or urgent necessity,” and now it is reported that 10,000 
different men, mostly between the ages of 25 and 55, receive such 
relief in the course of the year, while at least 10,000 or 20,000 more 
able-bodied men are allowed out relief by the special authority of 
the Local Government Board. These numbers tend to increase, and 
will go on increasing, because nothing is done to give them “such 
“physical or mental restorative treatment as will fit them for employ- 
“ment.” 

The means, therefore, by which the Poor Law has attempted to 
deal with the able-bodied may be said to have disastrously failed. 
Distress has grown, and the people have been demoralised. III- 
will threatens to become violent. The nation, in ‘a hurry to do some- 
thing, passed the Unemployed Act of 1905, and the Commissioners 
deal faithfully with the work of the. Distress Committees created 
under that Alct. There is much in the work which is suggestive, 
and many recommendations, such as those which affect the use of 
labour and farm colonies, are founded on their experience. But 
the Commissioners are unanimous in the conclusion that relief works 
are economically useless. “Either,” they say, “ordinary work. is 
“undertaken, in which case it is merely forestalled . . . or else 
“at is sham work, which we believe to be even more demoralising 
“than direct relief.” “Municipal relief works” (to which the work 
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given by district councils has approximated) “have not assisted, 
“but rather prejudiced, the better class of workman . . . they 
“have encouraged the casual labourers by giving them a further 
“supply of the casual work which is so dear to their hearts and so 
“demoralising to their character. They have encouraged and not 
“helped the incapables; they have discouraged and not helped the 
“ capables.” 

The present system of dealing with the able-bodied, whether by 
the means adopted by the Poor Law or by those introduced under 
the Unemployed Act, fails under our test. It does not relieve those 
who need relief, it spreads wide demoralisation, and it stirs ill-will. 

The Commissioners recognise the failure, and recommend a new 
system. The two Reports agree in their main, recommendations. 
There is need for a check to be placed on the employment of boys 
“in uneducative and blind-alley occupations,” and for the better 
education of children, both in elementary and continuation schools. 
There should be a national system of labour exchanges working 
automatically all over the country, so that workers permanently dis- 
placed might easily pass to new occupations, travelling expenses, if 
necessary, being paid or advanced out of the common purse, and 
so that the need of work might be tested by the offer of a situation. 
The minority Report would enforce on certain employers the use 
of the register. Both Reports agree that the work given out by 
Government departments and by local authorities might be regu- 
larised, so that most public work would be done when there was 
least demand for labour by private employers. If at any time 
afforestation was undertaken, this also might be put on the market 
as the labour barometer showed labour to be in excess of the demand. 
Both agree also that there should be some scheme of unemployment 
insurance, and that with this object subsidies Fmghe. be given to the 
unemployment funds of trade unions. 

These recommendations, if adopted, might be ses en to do 
much to prevent many of the evils of casual labour and unemploy- 
ment from falling on future generations ; but to meet existing needs 
the Commissioners recommend emigration and industrial training 
in institutions, some close to the homes of the workers, some in the 
country, some farm colonies from which workers would be free to 
come and go, some detention colonies in which they would be 
detained for more or less long periods. 

There would thus be established, says the majority Report, in 
every county four organisations with the common object of main- 
taining or restoring the workmen’s independence: (a) An organisa- 
tion for insurance lagainst unemployment, (6) a labour exchange, 
(c) a voluntary aid committee, (2) an authority which will deal with 
individuals, according to their needs, by emigration, by migration, 
or by means of day training institutions, farm colonies and detention 
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colonies. The minority would secure the same provision by means 
of one organisation in each county. 

The workman who, being out of work or unfit for any work on 
the labour register, or for whom no work is possible, would be 
referred to the official who, by inquiry, would decide whether he 
should be trained, mentally or physically, in some near institution, 
or whether he should be sent to some special and more distant labour 
colony, his family receiving sufficient money for their daily support. 
If, having had a fair opportunity, he refused to work, or if he resumed 
the practice of mendicity or vagrancy, he would, by a magistrate’s 
order, be committed to a detention colony, where, again, he would 
be given the opportunity during three or four years of ese. the 
power of self-support. 

This in a few words represents the dealing practically recom- 
mended by both Reports. It meets the test which the present 
system fails to meet. The relief is in every case provided which 
need demands, and, as it is accompanied by training, demoralisation 
is prevented. At the same time, as no relief is given without 
training, everyone is stimulated, while no one can have a sense of 
injustice. Even those committed to detention colonies are so com- 
mitted that they may have a chance of restoration. The scheme, 
it will be observed, deals only with those mentally and physically 
fit to earn their own living. Tose not so fit must be classed among 
the “unable,” and receive treatment which may be compared with 
that recommended for the feeble-minded. 

The two Reports thus agree in their main recommendations, 
though there are important differences which demand subsequent 
consideration. Tihe principal difference is that, whereas the majority 
Report would make the authority controlling the use of training 
institutions subject to the county council, the minority would make > 
it subject only to a central department, such as the Board of Trade 
or a Labour Minister, who would appoint an official in every county 
who would superintend the labour registry, the organisation for 
insurance against unemployment, and also the use of the training 
institutions. 3 

The weight of argument would seem to lie with the minority’s 
recommendation. One authority—with whom might easily be asso- 
ciated an advisory board from the employers and workmen of the 
district, and a council representing local charities—having the con- 
trol of the labour registry, would be best fitted to deal with 
individuals wanting work; and a national authority, having know- 
ledge of training institutions all over the country, would have the 
best opportunity for putting a man in the institution most likely 
to meet his needs. 

It might, indeed, be said in conclusion of the whole matter that 
the recommendations of the majority Report as to the able-bodied 
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might be adopted, with the substitution of a national for a local 
authority in the control of the use and management of the training 
. institutions; or that those of the minority might be adopted, with 
certain modifications and additions suggested in the majority Report. 


THE First THING TO BE DONE. 


When there is such a body of agreement, when that body of 
agreement applies to the treatment of the able-bodied whose needs 
are most present, and when the recommendations can be adopted 
with very little interference with existing machinery, the obvious 
course seems to be the immediate dealing with the unemployed. 

There is always a danger lest public interest should be diverted 
to discuss principles, and it may be that the advocates of a “new 
“Poor Law” and those advocating “no Poor Law” may fill the air 
with their cries while nothing is done for the poor, just as the 
advocates of different principles of religious education have pre- 
vented knowledge reaching the children. The first thing to do 
before this discussion begins, and before the guardians and their 
friends, obtrusively or subtly, make their protest felt, is, I submit, 
to take the action which affects the able-bodied. There is no doubt 
that there should be some form of more continuous education 
enforced on boys and girls up to the age of 18. There is no doubt that 
there should be labour registries, some form of unemployment insur- 
ance, and some regularisation of industry, which must be undertaken 
by a national authority. It would not be unreasonable to ask that 
the same national authority should orgdnise training institutions, and 
through its own local official select individuals for training. The 
guardians, inasmuch as they would be relieved of the care of casual 
wards and of provision in their workhouses for the physically and 
_ mentally strong, might fairly be called on to provide the necessary 
payment to keep the families during the period when the wage- 
earners were in training. This treatment of the able-bodied in a 
thorough way is suggested by the Report, and offers a compact 
scheme of reform, which may be carried through as a whole without 
' dislocating existing machinery. 

If this be successfully done, then another step might later be 
taken in dealing with the children or with the sick; and, last of all, 
when the public mind has become familiar with the respective needs 
of different classes, it might be decided whether, as the majority 
recommend, there should be a special relieving body, or whether, 
as the minority recommend, relief should be undertaken by other 
bodies in the course of their own particular work. 

The public, or at any rate the political, mind is always most 
interested in machinery, and when the cry of “rights” is raised 
passion is likewise roused. If proposals are now made to abolish 
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guardians the mterest excited will distract attention, and many 
forces will be moved for their protection. 

The chief thing at present is, it seems to me, to draw the public 
mind to consider the condition of the people as it is laid bare in 
this Report, to make them feel ashamed that the Poor Law has 
» allowed, and even encouraged, the condition, and to be persistent 
in insisting on reform. The way to reform is never the easy or 
short way; it always demands sacrifice, and the public will not make 
the hard sacrifice of thought till they feel the sufferings and wrongs 
of the people. The public will, I believe, be made both to feel and 
to think if the first thing proposed is a complete scheme for dealing 
with the able-bodied on lines recommended by both Reports. 


S. A. BARNETT. 


AN EARLY CHRISTIAN HYMN-BOOK. 


T is well known that the composition of psalms and their 
adaptation to various forms of musical accompaniment is one 
of the special features of the Jewish religion. Not that it is in 
any way confined to the Jews, as being one of the things that 
distinguishes their worship and their spiritual life from that of the 
other Semitic races, for we know that Babylonia had its penitential 
psalms as well as Judea, and some of them have a spiritual value 
of their own; but what is peculiar in the case of the Hebrew singers 
is that they cover a long stretch.of time, and range from almost 
the first periods of their history right down to the return from the 
Exile and the subsequent Wars of Independence. And these psalms 
and national hymns, if we could place them accurately in sequence 
and assign their dates, would reflect all the critical situations in 
the national history, and would register the highest spiritual emotions 
of the greatest Hebrew personalities. Even if we do not, with the 
Jews, ascribe any of the Psalms to Adam,* nor follow the current 
traditions as to authorship, with a go per cent. preference for David, 
we can, by critical investigation, detect many of the authors 
involved in the Psalter. One result of the application of the 
methods of criticism to the Hebrew Psalter has been the recognition 
of the width of the historical area covered by the Psalms, and it 
follows from this that the habit of making and singing of psalms 
must be recognised ias the religious characteristic, not only of a few 
elect and splendid souls whose joys and griefs alike transcend’ the 
normal heights and depths of experience, but also of the people 
generally, whose story,/from as far back as the time of David down 
to the time of the Maccabees, is illustrated by their pensive, penitent, 
or jubilant strains. 


* The Ninety-second Psalm was considered to have been sung by Adam on the 
first Sabbath Day. 
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Accordingly, one of the first questions that arises from the recog- 
nition of the historical diffusion of the Psalter is the enquiry whether 
we ought to assume that this instinct of song and skill in verse 
continued past the Maccabean days and lasted down to the dawn 
of Christianity and beyond. Ought we to say of the singers what 
we have generally said of the prophetic ministry in the ancient 
Church, that it declined and that it ceased; that God ceased to 
visit His people, and the sign of this abandonment was the fact 
that no great prophet was raised up amongst them? Did the spirit 
of song subside in a similar manner; was the Hebrew harp hung 
upon the willow and finally left there? The answer to this will lie 
first of all in the consideration which the Hebrew Psalter itself 
furnishes, that the people were singing some of their sweetest 
spiritual lays at the time when circumstances were most hostile 
to smging. And whether the 137th Psalm of Babel’s stream be an 
exilic or post-exilic product, the evidence which it furnishes is 
sufficient to prove that Israel did not lose the art of song even in 
places that seemed to silence it. They said they would not sing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land, and they sung their decision. 
That is one proof of the continuity of the habit of expression in 
psalms amongst the Hebrew people. Further, we may say that the 
recognition of Maccabean psalms in the Psalter brings us down in 
the study of the songs of the people to their latest written memorials, 
and as we shall see presently the space between the Wars of Inde- 
pendence and the coming of the Messiah is coloured by the same 
variety of religious and national expression in songs that would 
certainly have formed a part of the canonical Psalter if they had 
been sung a little earlier. It is a thesis that could be maintained 
and defended that the Hebrew people sang songs from David to 
Christ ; they probably did some singing before the upper limit here 
suggested, and they have added strains to Judah’s lyre since the 
lower limit: that is, we may go far to prove a continuity of sacred 
song even when we cannot prove a continuity of the gift of prophecy. 
The Maccabees put a proviso in their instruments of government 
that these were but expedients to last until a prophet should arise ; 
their hymns, however, show that if the prophet was gone or not 
yet come the singers were still in the camp and in the congregation. 
They sang when the Lord took them into captivity, and they sang 
when He caused them to return; they sang when He filled them 
with good things, and not the less, if somewhat wailingly, when 
there was no herd in the stall and no fruit on the fig-tree; they 
sang their penitence when they were driven back before their 
enemies; and they broke into great exultations when their 
oppressors fled from before their face or succumbed to disasters 
in which they could trace the saving hand of a _ Celestial 
Deliverer. 
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We alluded just now to the existence of this spirit in the time 
immediately preceding the coming of Christ; the last half-century 
before Christ was a vocal time; when Pompey ravaged the land, 
stormed the holy city and desecrated the temple,* the woes of 
the people went into music, and when somewhat later his murdered 
body lay on the Egyptian seashore.t they sang triumphantly over 
his fall in Jerusalem, and perhaps throughout the Jewish world. 
This we know from the fortunate preservation of a little book of 
psalms, called misleadingly the Psalms of Solomon, which are proved 
by internal evidence to belong to this very period, and which may 
be dated provisionally about B.C. 50, with a necessary plus or minus. 
These psalms, which are extant in Greek, bear evidence internally 
of derivation from a Hebrew source, and of an authorship from 
some one or more persons belonging to the party of the Pharisees, 
or perhaps to an Essene contingent of persons whose sympathies 
were with the Pharisees. The book came near to being a part 
of the accepted Christian Bible in later days, and the great 
Alexandrian MS. of the Old and New Testaments contains in its 
index a reference to these eighteen Psalms of Solomon, which once 
stood within its covers, but are now no longer a part of the text. 
So we carry the argument for continuity in song right down to the 
borders of the Christian era. 

Perhaps we may go one step further. There are in the New 
Testament, in the Gospel of Luke, a number of spiritual songs, 
inserted in the narrative of the nativities of our Lord and His fore- 
runner. According to St. Luke, everyone was inspired to sing, 
especially the aged people and those who’ had prophetic spirits. 
We have the song of Zacharias, of Simeon, of Mary (which perhaps 
is really a song of Elizabeth), and there is a decided suggestion 
in the text that Anna was not only a prophetess but also a singer. 
Now there is nothing unsuitable or unlikely in an outburst of song 
in the situations which Luke so dramatically represents; but even 
if it should be held that the songs referred to are only adaptations 
and incorporations of Nationalist and Messianic hymns of the period, 
the conclusion would not affect our suggestion that there was a 
continuity of the spiritual gift down to our Lord’s time; it would 
in fact, strengthen our position rather than weaken it. And’ if the 
position be conceded, even provisionally, a spirit of expectation will 
be aroused within us of the recovery of more fragments, whether 
detached psalms or blocks of psalms, belonging to the period that 
preceded and followed our Lord’s coming amongst men. 

Something similar to this will happen in the study of the early 
Christian Church. We are very badly off for early Christian hymns ; 
yet we are sure, from many hints and many indications, that books 
of Christian song must have existed in early times. It is not merely 
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that we have scraps of such songs embedded in the Pauline Epistles 
or in the Apocalypse; but we have apostolic statements as to the 
use of them, and apostolic encouragement for the habit of singing 
psalms and hymns and spiritual odes with grace in our hearts to © 
the Lord. The variety of the material suggested by the Pauline 
terminology should be a sufficient proof that he is not speaking of 
the Psalms of David, nor of the almost contemporary collection 
assigned to Solomon. 

A little later on we have the evidence of Pliny with regard to 
the habit of the Christians of meeting before daybreak and singing 
responsive hymns to Christ as a God; and at a later date we find 
patristic appeals to the hymns of this period as an evidence of the 
primitive Christology of the Church. Then there is the curious 
legend which suggests that there had been a remarkable gift of 
song in the Christian Church at Antioch, for they say that Ignatius 
the Martyr had seen the heavenly hosts ranged in responsive choirs, 
and had taught his Church the method of their music. This does 
not necessarily mean a primitive liturgy; the tradition would be 
amply covered by the use of psalms written in the Hebrew manner. 
What has become of all this music? Whither have vanished these 
songs? It will not do to say that the Christians in Pliny’s day 
sang the Te Deum. We know the composer of the Te Deum: it 
was Nicetas of Remesiana, in the Balkan country, who made the 
Te Deum. Even if he made it out of previously existing materials 
we cannot carry the materials back to the beginning of the second 
century. Nor will it be a sufficient answer to say that these ancient . 
hymns survive in the various liturgies of the Church ; if they survive 
in such highly evolved theological products that is only another 
way of saying that they are lost. 

Then there are hymns of the heretics, a term covering aa kinds 
and degrees of inspiration. Take, for a case, the Church of Marcion 
and his followers the Marcionites. | Marcion must have been in 
serious straits with the Psalter of the Old Testament; his rejection 
of the Prophets would have required a corresponding rejection of 
the Psalms; in fact, the Psalms were constantly used as prophecies. 
What, then, was Marcion to do? For one must sing, even if one 
is a heretic. 

At this point we have a charming piece of extant evidence, which 
has never been sufficiently reflected upon. That ancient catalogue 
of Christian books, which passes under the name of the Canon of 
Muratori, and dates from the end of the second century or the 
beginning of the third century, tells us expressly to reject the new 
book of Psalms which had been made for Marcion* So here is, 


* Canon Muratorianus ad fin. 
. quietiam novum psalmorum librum 
Marcioni conscripserunt una cum basilide 
‘ The new Psalmist or Psalmists are coupled with ‘Basilides the Gnostic, for 
a general rejection. 
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again, a lost Psalter, which has disappeared along with Marcion’s 
Gospel and his collection of Pauline Epistles, and his Book of 
Contradictions, and the rest of the works of that great and most 
interesting soul. Call him, if you will, with Polycarp, the first-born 
of Satan; the devil in question, or at all events his deluded followers, 
knew how fo sing. And I suggest that there must have been many 
such psalters or hymn-books current in early Christian circles. It 
is unfortunate that so few traces of them have been preserved. 
We are actually worse off in early Christian than in Jewish literature, 
for we have, as we have pointed out previously, some of the songs 
of the Pharisees; up to the present nothing has come to light of 
the songs of the Montanists, or the Marcionists, or even of the early 
Catholic Church. 

It is matter, then, of no slight interest when one is able to 
announce the recovery of a very early Psalter, containing both 
Jewish and Christian elements in its composition, whose separate 
hymns reach a total of more than sixty pieces, some of which are 
marked by a fine imagination and reflect a lofty spiritual experience. 
But before describing the circumstances of this valuable recovery 
we must say a few words more with regard to the book of which we 
have already made mention, the Psalms of Solomon. These psalms 
are, as we have said above, eighteen in number, and they are extant 
in Greek only, eight different Greek MSS. having been preserved. 
Our English commentators on the Psalms, Dr. Ryle and Dr. James, 
have expressed an opinion that there existed at one time a Latin 
version in the West; but of Eastern versions they say: “We are 
“not aware that a trace of any other version—Ethiopic, Syriac or 
“Armenian—has ever been pointed out.” The book of which we 
are going to speak presently will throw an interesting light on this 

statement. Meanwhile, observe that the collection is dated within 
very close limits by the description which one of the psalms contains 
of the siege of Jerusalem ’by Pompey and his subsequent death. 
“In assigning the years B.C. 70 and B.C. 40 as the extreme limits 
“of date within which our Psalms were written, we keep securely 
“within the bounds of probability’; so say the learned editors to 
whom we have already referred. In order to fix the idea of these 
psalms in our minds we may quote a few sentences which will show 
(1) the reference to Pompey and his violent treatment of Jerusalem ; 
(2) the effect which these troubles had in keeping alive the Messianic 
hope in the breast of the pious Jews. Here is a passage from the 
second psalm, in which the writer is appealing for help from the 
desolating strangers who have overrun Jerusalem, and have beaten 
down her walls with their battering ram, and have entered the 

sanctuary with their shoes on: 
‘“T beheld and I entreated the face of the Lord and I said, 


“Enough, O Lord; let not Thy hand be any more eed: upon 
Jerusalem, in bringing the Gentiles upon her. ; 
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Delay not, O God, to recompense it upon their heads, to turn 
the pride of the dragon to dishonour. 

And I delayed not until God showed to me that insolent one, 
lying pierced upon the borders of Egypt, made of less account 
than him that is least on earth and sea: 

Even his dead body lying corrupted upon the waves in great 
contempt : and there was none to bury him.’’ 


As a matter of fact, Pompey, who had made his escape to Egypt 
after the battle of Pharsalia, was stabbed in the back by one of 
his own centurions just as he was landing; his head was cut off 
and his body dishonoured; only a single faithful soldier sought to 
make him a funeral pyre out of the remains of an old fishing boat. 

And here is a passage which shows the Messianic hope which 
was provoked and sustained in the minds of the Jews both by their 
disasters and deliverances. After describing Pompey’s insolence 
and the humiliation of the holy city, and his expatriation of many 
of its inhabitants, he breaks out: 


‘“ Behold, O Lord, and raise up unto them their king, the 
son of David, in the time which Thou, O God, knowest, that he 
may reign over Israel Thy servant ; 

And gird him with strength that he may break in pieces them 
that rule unjustly. 

Purge Jerusalem from the heathen that trample her down to 
destroy her, with wisdom and with righteousness. 

He shall thrust out the sinners from the inheritance, utterly 
destroy the proud spirit of the sinners, and as potter’s vessels with 
a rod of iron shall he break in pieces all their substance.”’ 


The importance of such passages as these for the understanding 
of the Messianic expectations in the time immediately preceding 
our Lord’s birth is sufficiently obvious. Incidentally we see that 
the second psalm of the canonical Psalter was already interpreted 
of the Messiah. 

But now we must turn to another point which comes up in con- 
nection with these eighteen Psalms of Solomon. There are traces 
of some further matter, apparently known as Odes of Solomon, 
which have some connection with the psalms to which we have 
already drawn attention. There is a very curious Gnostic book, 
preserved in the Coptic language, called the Pistis Sophia, or 
Faith-Wisdom. The book is a most obscure and irritating com- 
position of words without knowledge, but it has a value outside its 
own heretical aberrations, for the New Testament characters who 
are introduced into it frequently stop their arguments and indulge 
in quotations: five quotations of this kind, made by Salome, by the 
Virgin, by Peter, by Thomas, and by Matthew, are definitely said to 
be taken from the Odes of Solomon. But as these quotations were not 
found in the Psalter of eighteen psalms to which I have been refer- 
ring, it has naturally been conjectured that there was more matter 
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extant at one time under the name of Solomon, and that we ought 
therefore to say that we possessed (1) a Psalter of eighteen psalms 
plus (2) five quotations from a book of unknown compass, which 
’ was called the book of the Odes of Solomon, and then (3) we have 
in the Divine Institutes of Lactantius a quotation concerning the 
miraculous birth of Christ, which is said to come from the nineteenth 
Ode of Solomon. 

This will suffice for preliminary investigation. We recall the 
points briefly: (1) A Psalter assigned to Solomon, written not later 
than B.C. 40, containing eighteen psalms, with allusions to Pompey’s 
fall and with strong Messianic expectations; (2) a book of Odes 
of Solomon, of unknown date and compass, of which we have five 
large fragments preserved in the book of the Pistis Sophia, or 
Faith-Wisdom, from which Lactantius appears to have quoted. 
And now for our discovery. 

On the 4th of January last, fevine a little leisure time, I thought 
I would devote it to sorting and identifying a heap of torn and stained 
paper leaves written in the Syriac language, which had been lying 
on my shelves for a long time, waiting for attention and not finding 
it. Amongst them was a bunch of leaves which I took to be a late 
copy of the conventional Syriac Psalter. It was divided by rubrics, 
which numbered a ‘series of psalms, such as Psalm four, Psalm five, 
and so on, down to Psalm sixty. The conventional Psalter was 
suggested by the fact that a number of them were marked for choral 
use by the addition of the first letter of the word Hallelujah to 
the successive stanzas. This is a not uncommon feature in Syriac 
_Psalters. Without any suspicion of anything out of the common, 
I began to examine the text in a leisurely manner, and was presently 
surprised to find that it was not our regular Hebrew Psalter, but 
something quite different. One psalm in particular caught my eye. 
It began like this: 


“Why sittest thou, O wicked man, in the Congregation, and 
thy heart is far from the Lord ?”’ 


I thought I remembered something like that, and took down the 
Psalter of Solomon, as edited by Ryle and James, for the purpose 
of enquiry. And I found the words at the beginning of the fourth 
psalm in their collection. Further examination showed that the 
whole of their Psalter of Solomon stood at the end of my manuscript. 
So here was the lost Syriac version of the Psalms of Solomon, whose 
discovery Ryle and James had desired. Examination also 
showed that at the beginning of the new book could be found 
every one of the passages which had been quoted in the Coptic 
book of Fazth-Wisdom. Further examination showed the very 
psalm or ode quoted by Lactantius. And since the whole book, 


with the exception of slight mutilations at the beginning and ending, 


wake & 
Me bes 
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represented a collection of sixty or sixty-one psalms, it was evident 
that between two and three times as much Solomonic matter was 
now to hand as we possessed formerly. The next thing was 
to examine these new psalms, and see whether they belonged 
to the same period as those already published; were they Jewish, 
or were they Christian, or was it a mixed collection containing 
both Jewish and Christian elements? Is the new book a single 
collection, or made up out of two or more separate books? These 
and other questions can easily be asked; they will take some time 
to answer completely. 

My first impression, after reading and translating this new book 
of psalms, is that they are of a very early period. Perhaps I was 
prejudiced by the knowledge which I had of the already known 
eighteen psalms in favour of a belief in an altogether Jewish original. 
The allusions to the Messiah, or Christ, were often quite consistent 
with what one might expect from the Messianic believers m Pales- 
tine; but there was the curious feature in all the psalms that the 
name of Jesus was never once mentioned. On the other hand, as 
one went through the book, allusions began to appear to. the Incar- 
nation, to the Crucifixion, to the Descent into Hades, and to the 
Trinity, which could not be ignored. Here, for instance, is a tiny 
psalm in which the worshipper says that when he prays he repro- 
duces the cross: 

Psalmn27: jerk stretched out my hands and sanctified the Lord: 


for the extension of my hands is His sign, and my expansion is 
His upright tree.”’ 


This is a favourite thought with the early fathers, and goes back 
at least as far as the second century. Thus Tertullian, in his tract 
on prayer, says: 

De Orat. ‘‘We not only raise our hands but also expand 


them . . . . . and taking our model from the Lord’s 
passion, even in prayer we confess to Christ.”’ 


In the same tract he says even more definitely and very beautifully : 


‘* Even the little birds, rising from their nests, spread abroad 
the Cross of their wings and utter what is meant to be a prayer to 
God.”’ 


And in another place (Ad Nat. 13) he points out that the human 
body contains in it the “secret outline of the cross,” and that “if we 
“set up a man with outstretched arms we have made the figure of a 
“cross.” Here, then, was a composition which, however short, was 
undoubtedly Christian. 

This was the twenty-seventh psalm of my collection; and when 
I came to the forty-second psalm, which was a much longer one, 
I found that it opened much in the same way, like this: 


* 
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Psalm 42. ‘‘1 stretched out my hands and approached the 
Lord: for the stretching out of my hands is a sign: my expansion 
is the outspread cross of wood,’”’ etc. 


After this we have an account of the descent into Hades, spoken 
apparently in the person of Christ Himself. So there is no doubt 
that some of the psalms are of Christian origin. 

Then there is a curious psalm which seems to suggest that the 
question had arisen as to the propriety of changing the situation of 
the temple of the Lord, for the writer begins : 


‘“No man, O God, changes Thy holy place: 
And it is not possible that he should change it and put it in another 
place :. because he has no power over it: for Thy sanctuary was 
designed before Thou didst make other places,’’ etc. 


Now this is a distinctly Jewish idea, the pre-existence and eternity 
of the temple; but how could the question of change have been 
raised? The first suggestion is that the thought arose after some 
phenomenal desecration and desolation. Was it the capture of 
the Temple by Pompey, or was it the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, or its final desecration under Hadrian at the time of the 
revolt of the Jews under the false Messiah, Bar Cochba? Perhaps, 
then, the explanation of the language with which the psalm opens 
lay in this, that we were dealing with some further matters of 
history belonging to the time of the Roman siege under Pompey ; 
but then it is almost impossible that the Jews can have thought 
of abandoning their temple on account of the harmless and perfectly 
reverent visit paid by Pompey to the sanctuary. There was not 
at that time any intermission of the temple worship. Pompey told 
them to purify the place and go on with their religion. There is 
nothing so dreadful in that as to suggest a new foundation. 
The fall of Jerusalem under Titus is a much more likely chrono- 
logical identification; still more the foundation of the new city, 
fElia Capitolina, under Hadrian, when the images of the pagan 
deities were set up in the holy mountain, and when Jews were 
forbidden, under pain of death, to approach the city. At that time 
580,000 Jews perished in unsuccessful war. Then, indeed, the 
problem of a temple elsewhere might have been raised. — If that is 
the situation we are still in Judeo-Christian circles, and the little 
book is probably a Palestinian product, which could not have been 
finally completed before A.D. 135. If, however, we think 
the time of Titus more likely, then the book would belong 
to the years after AD. 70, and might conceivably, be the 
hymn-book of the Christians at Pella. In either case there is 
nothing impossible in the belief that it is an early book containing 
both Jewish and Christian compositions, and belonging to the time 
when the Christian Church had not finally elongated from the 
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synagogue. And, in fact, I do not think the Church is once 
mentioned in the whole hymn-book from cover to cover. 

But there is another solution of the problem that is even more 
likely, and that may lead to an even more definite dating of the 
psalm in question. Instead of resorting to the hypothesis of a 
proposed abandonment of the Holy Mountain by the Jews, under 
stress of political disasters, may we not assume that the temple had 
actually been moved, in the sense that another temple, modelled 
upon it, had been built elsewhere? Was it the famous temple at 
Leontopolis in Egypt of which our psalmist is speaking? But the 
objection at once arises that this temple was built so long ‘before 
the period to which our psalms belong that we should find it hard 
to explain how its building could have given rise to the protest.* 
According to Josephus it was founded somewhere about 270 B.C.; 
but it 1s generally held that this date is one hundred years too soon, 
and thus the real state of the foundation coincided closely with the 
desecration of the temple at Jerusalem by Antiochus Epiphanes 
in 168 B.C.; but even the reduced date is too early for the provo- 
cation of our psalmist’s muse. It cannot, then, have been the 
foundation of the Egyptian temple that called forth his protest ; 
but it may very well have been its fall. For after Jerusalem fell in 
A.D. 70, the Romans, fearing that the fanaticism of the Jews might 
find in the Egyptian temple a fresh centre and rallying point, ordered 
the desecration and suppression of that temple, which was finally 
carried out by Paulinus in A.D. 73. Here, then, we may have the 
true solution of the riddle. The news of this suppression would 
soon spread abroad; it would be matter of discussion throughout 
the whole Jewish world, and it would provoke solemn head-shakings 
on the part of the genuine Jerusalem Jews, who never loved, and 
barely tolerated, Leontopolis and its temple, even if they were not 
able altogether to disown it. Our psalmist may simply be saying: 
“The temple in Leontopolis is gone; they ought to have known 
“better than to build it. It was not the temple that God designed 
“in the beginning.” 

We date this psalm, then, tentatively, not much later than A.D. 73, 
and this is an important point: it means that the Odes of Solomon 
belong, in part at least, to the time immediately following the fall of 
the Holy City. _Théy must be Judzo-Christian psalms; persons 
not of Jewish affinity would never have troubled about the destruc- 
tion of Onias’ temple enough to notice it; on the other hand, the 
Christian hand is betrayed by the calmness of the language and the 
elevation of spirit of the singer in the black days that followed 
the triumph of Titus. The writer is near enough to Judaism to 
keep his affection for the true temple and to show his scorn of the 


* A similar objection could be made to the Temple on Gerizim, which was built in 
the days of Ezra, and destroyed by John Hyrcanus in 128 B.c. 
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secondary temple; but he is not heart-broken, as he ought to be 
if he were a true Jew. The probability is, then, that he is an 
escaped Judzeo-Christian, perhaps of the colony of Pella. 

What is quite clear, apart from all questions as to the place and 
time of composition and the resolution of the authorship into its 
components, is that the psalms are marked by a closeness of touch 
with heavenly things and a vivid sense of communion with God, 
such as you will not find again in the records of the Church until 
you come to St. Bernard, or Madame Guyon, or the Methodist 
revival. It is this vivid sense of God and His Grace that makes 
them, from a historical point of view, somewhat colourless. The 
incidents which provoked the song have been lost in the song itself, 
and we may easily fail to recognise them, just as we might fail to 
detect the fact of the recent occurrence of an earthquake in “God 
“is our refuge and strength . . . though the earth be removed” ; 
or as we might omit historically to note that “Jesus, Lover of my 
“Soul,” was written during a storm on the Atlantic. What need is 
there for any historical colouring in the following psalm, which is 
number five of our collection? 


‘*T will give thanks unto Thee, O Lord, because I love Thee, O 
Most High: Thou wilt not forsake me, for Thou art My hope: 
freely I have received Thy grace; I shall live thereby : my perse- 
cutors will come and not see me: a cloud and a darkness will fall 
on their eyes, and the air of the cloud will darken them: and they 
shall have no light to see, that they may take hold upon me. 
: For my hope is in the Lord, and I will not fear, and He is 
a garland on my head and IJ shall not be moved. Even if everything 
should be shaken, I stand firm: and if all things visible should 
perish, I shall not die. Because the Lord is with me, and\I am 
with Him. Hallelujah.’’ 


And here is another psalm which is quite typical of the collection, 
but does not lend itself very obviously to historical interpretation. 
It is number eleven in our Psalter : 


““ My heart was cloven and its flower appeared, and grace sprang 
up in it: and it brought forth fruit to the Lord. For the Most 
High opened my heart by His Holy Spirit and searched my affection 

. towards Him: and filled me with His love: and His opening of me 
became my salvation: and I ran in the way in His peace, even in 


the way of truth: from the beginning and even to the end I 


acquired knowledge: and I was established upon the rock of truth 
where He had set me up: and waters . . . touched my lips 
from the fountain of God, without grudging: and I drank and 
was inebriated with the living water that does not die: and my 
inebriation was not one without knowledge, but I forsook vanity 
and turned to the Most High my God, and I was enriched by His 
bounty, and I forsook the folly which is diffused over the earth: 
and I put it away and cast it from me: and the Lord renewed me 


in His raiment and possessed me by His light, and from above He © 


gave me rest in incorruption: and I became like the land which 
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blossoms and rejoices in its fruits: and the Lord was like the Sua 
- [shining] on the face of the land: he lightened my eyes, and my 
face received the dew: and my nostrils enjoyed the pleasant odour 
of the Lord: and He carried me into His Paradise, where is the 
abundance of the pleasure of the Lord, and I worshipped the Lord 
on account of His praise: and I said, Blessed, O Lord, are they 
who are planted in Thy land! and those who have a place in Thy 
Paradise, and they grow by the fruit of Thy trees. And they 
have changed from darkness to light. Behold! all Thy works are 
fair, and they do good works and turn away from wickedness to 
the pleasantness that is Thine: and they have turned back the 
bitterness of the trees from them, when they were planted in Thy 
land : and everything became like a relic of Thyself, and a memorial 
for ever of Thy faithful works. For there is abundant room in ~ 
Thy Paradise, and nothing is worthless therein: I am altogether 
filled with fruit: glory be to Thee, O Lord, the delight of Paradise 
for ever. Hallelujah.’’ 


The foregoing psalm is clearly the work of a deeply experienced 
person, whether he be Jew or Christian; but his aloofness from 
the outside world and the want of allusion to passing events make 
it difficult to place the writer historically. We cannot even say 
positively whether he is Jew or Christian. 

Here is another psalm of the same type, which is colourless 
historically, but full of life and vigour spiritually. It is number 
forty in our collection : 7 


‘‘ As the honey distils from the comb of the bees, and as the 
milk flows from the woman that loves her children, so also is my 
hope in Thee, O God. As the fountain gushes out water, so my 
heart gushes out the praise of the Lord, and my lips utter praise 
to Him, and my tongue His psalms. And my face exults with 
His gladness, and my spirit exults in His love, and my soul shines 
in Him: and reverence is perfected in Him; and salvation in 
Him stands assured : and His abundance is immortal life, and those 
who participate in it are incorrupt. Hallelujah.”’ 


From these and similar psalms it is clear that the main motive 
for the formation of the collection was not that which springs from 
the theme of distresses to be borne or deliverances to be recounted, 
but the spiritual life in itself, especially that side of the spiritual life 
which discloses itself in the praise of God. 

It must not, however, be supposed that definite allusions to 
Christianity are wanting. The references to the Messiah colour a 
great many psalms, and a study of them will show that it is not 
the prospective Messiah of the Psalms of Solomon, but the Messiah 
who is recognised as having appeared, and who has drawn the 
Gentiles into the net of His salvation. A single specimen must 
suffice for the present. It is interesting, zwter alia, for the following 
peculiar feature which frequently presents itself in these Odes: the | 
writer leaves off speaking in his own person and begins to speak 
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in the person of Christ, a transition which often makes the inter- 
pretation of the psalms difficult. The psalm in question is the 
thirty-first in our collection: | 


Psalm 31. ‘‘ The abysses were dissolved before the Lord: and 
darkness was destroyed by His appearance : error went astray and 
perished at His hand: and folly gave no path to walk in, and 
wandered from the truth of the Lord. He opened His mouth 
and spake grace and joy: and He spake a new song to His name: 
and He lifted up His voice to the Most High, and offered to Him 
the sons that were with Him and were in His hands. And His face 
was justified, for thus His Holy Father had given to Him. Come 
forth, ye_.that have been afflicted, and receive joy, and possess 
your souls by His grace: and take to you immortal life. And they 
made Me a debtor when I rose up, Me who had not been a debtor : 
and they divided my spoil, though nothing was due to them. But 
I endured and held My peace and was silent, as if not moved by 
them. But I stood unshaken like a firm rock which is beaten by 
the waves and endures. And I bore their bitterness for humility’s 
sake, in order that I might redeem My people, and inherit it, and 
that I might not make void my promises to the fathers, to whom 
I promised the salvation of their seed. Hallelujah.’’ 


The concluding stanzas show that it is the Messiah who is speaking, 
and that He refers to His own pre-existence. In this psalm, and 
still more in several of the other psalms, we find ourselves in the 
region of Johannine ideas. The importance of this discovery is 
evident. 

We may now sum up the results of our preliminary investigation. 
We have shown that we have undoubtedly recovered the lost book 
of the Psalms and Odes of Solomon. For the stained and worn 
pages of our little Syriac MS., of no great age, and only venerable 
for the unique matters which it contains, have in them all the 
desiderata which the most ardent explorer could enunciate. Here 
are the famous eighteen Psalms of Solomon, of which Ryle and 
James had found no trace of any Oriental version. The book 
contains the five odes embedded in the Pistis Sophia, whose treat- 
ment by the Gnostic writer of that book on the same basis as the 
canonical Psalter suggests at least a measure of dignity for the 
writings referred to. It contains also the nineteenth Ode of Solomon, 
from which Lactantius borrowed a statement about the Virgin Birth. 
The MSS. of Lactantius vary slightly as to the number of the 
quoted ode; most of them say the nineteenth or twentieth ode. 
And in our collection it is actually the nineteenth. So we may say, 
with as much confidence as the learned editors of the Psalms of 
Solomon, that there was once a larger collection than that which once 
stood in the Alexandrian MS., and that it must have been translated 
into Latin. Beyond these identifications we have the further con- 
firmation which comes from the Stichometries, or tabulations of the 
mumber of verses contained in the works of ancient writers. A 
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number of such lists are preserved for Jewish and Christian writers, 
and we shall find the Psalms of Solomon among them. 
According to Nicephorus, the Psalms and Odes of Solomon 
numbered 2,100 verses; according to the MSS. of the eighteen 
psalms they numbered 850 [? 950] or 1,000 verses. The psalms, 
then, stand to the psalms and odes in the proportion of 10 to 21; 
or, if we prefer to put it another way, the psalms are to the odes 


-as 10 to 11. And this is very closely the proportion of the two parts 


in our new MS. 

So on every hand the identification would seem to be complete. 
In the next place it is proper to observe that the new discovery 
vindicates a great many of the judgments and conjectures of Ryle 
and James in their edition of the eighteen Psalms of Solomon. 
They describe the growth of this branch of literature as follows: 


‘‘ There was, first, the collection now extant, the eighteen 
Psalms of Solomon. There was also, however, an Appendix 
to this collection of «éai Yodoudyros almost equalling the hrst 
part in length, it may be. [Actually it is a little larger.] 
SN Daa This Appendix of Odes was, if not entirely Christian, 
at any rate interpolated with distinctively Christian matter. We 
hope to show . . ._ that some of the Odes in the Pistis Sophia 
are, in fact, not necessarily Christian at all: but the passage which 
Lactantius quotes is unmistakable in its character.’’ 


Having settled, on the ground of the presence of Christian 
elements in the odes, that they are a later addition to the known 
psalms, Ryle and James proceed to speculate on the formation of 
the collection as follows: 3 


“ We venture to suggest that a possible history of the collection 
is the following: The original collection of at least nineteen 
psalms [it would have been better to be content with eighteen] and 
perhaps more, is circulated during the first century in Palestine. 
With the destruction of Jerusalem it narrowly escapes extinction, 
and is eventually propagated by the Christian community of Pales- 
tine, from an archetype of which the last leaf (or leaves) had 
disappeared. By way of restoring, or supplementing the gap, 
certain odes are added, either Jewish ones already in circulation as 
detached pieces, or Christian ones composed for the purpose, and 
into the second part Christian interpolations are introduced to an 
extent not now discoverable.’’ 


Waiving the point of the suggested increase of the Solomonic 
Psalter beyond the number eighteen, and also disregarding the 
motive for the addition of odes to psalms, which Ryle and james 
find in an assumed incomplete copy, we could hardly have expressed 
more appropriately the impression which the reading of the new 
Psalter makes upon us than in the editorial language which we 
have just quoted. The added odes are Judeo-Christian, and they 
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come from a Palestinian community, perhaps from the church at 
Pella. In that case, with some allowance for, possible later inter- 
polations, we have a document which must take first rank amongst 
the origins of Christian literature. The suggestion that they were 
merely written to expand an imperfect Jewish Psalter, current under 
the name of Solomon, may, | think, be dismissed. They are too 
original and of too high literary value to have been produced from 
so low a motive. Perhaps some early editor who joined the two 
collections together may have been responsible for the name which 
they bear. The odes themselves are too warm with the central fires 
of the religious life to have been produced in a mechanical manner. 
We have shown, even in the extracts that we have incorporated 
above, that these new odes are a remarkable addition to the 


devotional literature of the Church. 
J. RENDEL HARRIS. 


SS ox the day when Austria-Hungary, by her annexation of | 


SIGNOR TITTON]: AND THE FOREIGN 
POERICY: OF -tTALY, 
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Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Bulgaria by proclaimmg her 
independence, forcibly reopened the Eastern Question, the Italian 
Government has not ceased to distinguish itself by its efforts to 


_ preserve the peace. After Russia, the protectress of the Slavs, Italy 


was the one Great Power which would most obviously feel the moral 
consequences of an act which not only definitely added a populous 
and important territory to a neighbouring Empire, but increased its 
force of gravitation in the region of the Albanian littoral. Italy has 
never entertained the desires of conquest on that coast which have 
been attributed to her; but she could not permit the establishment 
there of a naval Power. 

Italy, however, has not made her apprehensions the subject of 
protest or of complaint, because she has confidence in her rights 
and in the progress of her military organisation; and whilst safe- 
guarding her dignity she has considered the cause of peace, and 
especially the principle of respect for the integrity of treaties. That 
is how it was that, when Great Britain clearly and explicitly put 
forward her view of the “new facts” which had taken place 
in the Balkans, M. Tittoni did not hesitate for a moment to join 
forces with the Cabinet of St. James’s. England, in fact, argued in 
the following manner: “We are not prepared at the moment to 
“discuss the essence of the question, to know whether Austria- 
“Hungary has any right to the annexation, or the Bulgarian 
“sovereign to proclaim himself independent. It is the manner in 
“which these two events have been brought about that we can 
“scarcely tolerate.” And, indeed, if one were once to admit that! 
treaties agreed to in the most solemn fashion could be trodden under 
foot by the mere wish of one of the signatories, the highest guarantee 
of the rights of nations would be destroyed, and we should return 
to the barbaric condition of bellum omnium contra omnes. 

Heartily adhering to this principle, the Italian Government has 
not withheld its support from any of the propositions tending to 
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guard the interests of peace. In the ouput the great, majority 
of the Powers signatory to the Treaty of Berlin—including Turkey— 
have adopted the British theory. The only exceptions were the 
Chancelleries of Vienna and of Berlin, for the latter at first thought 
to cover its point of view with that veil of mystery which German 
diplomacy has latterly, in imitation of the ancient Sybils, been pleased 
to throw over even the least complicated international questions. 

The Berlin Foreign Office finally came into line with the majority 

as far as the modus is concerned. Prince Buelow thought well, 
however, to add his famous declaration that, in case of a conflict, 
Germany would take sides with Austria-Hungary. But European 
diplomacy knew how far to believe the clever German Chancellor. 
By a pretty phrase, and without risking the little finger of a single 
Pomeranian grenadier, he acquired credit for himself, such as Vienna 
will some day have to make good to its friendly ally. 

As for Italy, the voluntary explanations which she probably put 

forward at Vienna as to her policy cannot have been difficult; it 
is evident that, in approving the accomplished fact without requiring 
international sanction, Italy would have admitted the principle of the 
violability of treaties, in virtue of which she would have put herself 
in a position to tear up at some opportune moment the very treaty 
of alliance which binds her to Austria-Hungary herself. 

‘ In all these proceedings Italy kept strict faith. But the official 
actions of a Government should not be confounded with general 
public sentiment. While all Europe thought that Austria-Hungary 
would have done better to spare Young Turkey at the moment 
of her early difficulties, such considerations had a _ special 
bitterness for the Italians. It was, in fact, the Italians who had 
sacrificed most to idealism in foregoing the occupation of Tripoli, 
which, however, would not have been done in order to provoke 
objections from the Chancelleries. 

Italy needs no clap-trap arguments with a view to English opinion, 

since that country has done her justice. But there are circumstances 
which at the present time have a truly historic import. Hence I 
take this opportunity to throw light on the doubts and objections 
expressed by certain distinguished writers in England as to the 
difficulties Italy may meet with in reconciling her duties as a member 
of the Triple Alliance with the extente which she maintains with 
England, France, and now with Russia.* 

T may be further permitted to recall two points. This liberty to | 
enter into agreements affecting one party only is thoroughly conceded 
both in the spirit and, we understand, in the letter of the Triple 
Alliance, a contract which is essentially pacific and aims at equilibrium 
dealing with certain well defined points. The members of it have, 
indeed, exercised their power, as we have seen in the Murzsteg 


Ae See, for example, an article by Sir Charles Dilke, reproduced in the Meue Freie 
VESSC. 
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agreement between Russia and Austria-Hungary, and in the various 
tentatives Germany has put forth to enter into special relationship — 
with certain States in Europe, and outside Europe. Italy also has 
always taken advantage of her privileged position to become as far 
as possible an efficient instrument for mediation and conciliation 
between friends and allies. In our own days even, Italian diplomacy 
is pursuing its pacific efforts to attenuate the differences of opinion 
which have arisen in St. Petersburg and in Vienna @ progos of the 
Balkan question. 

To objections relating to the delicate position of Italy, diplomatists 
of that country reply principally—as they have a right to do—that 
such a policy must be sure of success, considering its chief merit, 
which is loyalty. It is precisely this pact of loyalty which has 
inspired the policy pursued by M. Tittoni during the five years for 
which, with a very brief interruption, he has held the Sy ces of 
the foreign affairs of his country. 

There is no need here to recapitulate the history of the successive 
phases and variations of sentiment which have marked the existence 
of the Triple Alliance. I will confine myself to reminding my 
readers that M. Tittoni was installed at the Consulta at the end of 
1603, alrnost immediately succeeding M. Prinetti, who had conducted 
those delicate functions during the Zanardelli Ministry, and had 
beyond contradiction shown himself “the wrong man in the wrong 
“place.” His successor found the external relations of his country, 
therefore, in one of those messes such as in international political 
affairs may be the result of a single week of headstrong actions, but 
may take the persevering work of several years to clear up. The 
most deplorable sentiment inspired by the policy of M. Prinetti was 
want of confidence. He left behind him an inheritance of relations 
far from cordial with Germany and difficult with Austria-Hungary, 
with whom unimportant differences had been pressed in a highly 
irritating manner, such, for instance, as the affair of the Church of 
the Slavonians in Rome. The visit of King Victor Emmanuel to 
St. Petersburg, praiseworthy in itself, had been so arranged and 
carried out as to rouse suspicions and touch susceptibilities which 
it would have been better to avoid, and the lack of diplomatic pre- 
parations prevented it from having any important results. The 
relations of Italy with Great Britain, as sometimes happens between 
two old and fast friends, who, just because of the mutual security 
of their sentiments, end by neglecting one another, had also become 
cool. The way in which the journey to St. Petersburg had been 

' effected, too, had caused London to regard it with little sympathy. 
Oniy the relations between France and Italy seemed to have 
improved, in this condition of uncertainty and want of balance and 
clearness of Italian policy; but I must add that the diplomacy of 
the Republic lost no opportunity of compromising its friends across 
the Alps in the eyes of Germany and Austria-Hungary. We were 
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moving towards a catastrophe, the danger of which could only be | 
measured by men of the diplomatic profession. 

It was under these conditions that M. Tittoni took the office of 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. He was not a professional diplomatist, 
but an old member of Parliament who, in passing into an administra- 
tive career, had revealed very uncommon qualities as Prefect of 
Naples, at the head of one of the most populous and most difficult 
provinces of Italy. The new Minister had therefore at the beginning 
of his difficult task to rely on himself, his tact, his calm, his habit 
of consideration, which he partly owed to an English education. 
One thing which, above all, never failed him was his personal courage 
and a spirit of enlightened patriotism, which he inherited from his 
father, one of the noblest figures of the Roman Revolution. 

M. Tittoni began his work modestly, asking the statesmen who 
directed the policy of the principal Powers for one thing only, that 
they should be patient and put their confidence in his work and, above 
all, in his word. If he were to retire to-morrow he could, with a 
good! conscience, take to himself the famous device of the Orange 
family: J’az maintenu. 

He grasped first of all the impropriety of a peevish policy towards 
Vienna, and applied himself without delay to improve the relations 
between the two Governments, relying on the very clear principle 
that the geographical situation of two States whose frontiers touch 
cannot be modified at their own desire, like the contiguity of two 
individuals. Thus, given the inevitable, it is better for both sides 
to make every effort to live m peace. This policy of a good under- 
standing received the approbation of Parliament, to which body 
M. Tittoni, following the example of English statesmen, always 
explained the principal lines of his programme, asking for approval 
and support. The good fruit of such a policy was at once demon- 
strated by the fact that nothing further was heard in Italy of 
Irredentist manifestations.* 

The Italians are a noble and generous people. There was a 
general conviction in the country that so much goodwill—in spite 
of poignant souvenirs—would have met with fully corresponding 
feeling in Vienna. But we must recognise that the short-sightedness 
sf the Austrian bureaucracy has constantly contributed to the main- 
tenance of Irredentist agitations. By its fears, its prejudices, its 
excesses, its want of clear-sightedness in the questions of the different 
nationalities of the Empire, the Government of Vienna has very 
often furnished the best pretexts for dangerous agitation. The 
Italians of the Trentino, Istria, Dalmatia and Goritz ask only to 
be treated like the other races of the Monarchy, whilst the police 
authorities persist in ascribing to them all kinds of political plots. 
If the Government, at the proper time, had listened to the legitimate 


* [rredentism means the aspiration of the Italians to see those national territories 
which are subject to the Austrian Monarchy reunited with the Mother Country. 
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gequests of its Italian subjects, and had granted them what it will 
be obliged to concede in the end—namely, the establishment of a 
university in their own tongue at Trieste—the irredentisimo would 
not have given rise to such violent demonstrations, exciting the 
nations to hate one another. 

The divide et impera of the Hapsburgs becomes at certain times 
extremely dangerous, The equilibrium which Vienna strives by every 
means to maintain amongst the disturbed nationalities of the Empire 
was upon and after the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina in 
favour of the Slavs. So that it is with them that the Austrian 
rulers will have to reckon in the future. The internal crisis in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire should therefore be one reason the more 
to induce its Government to value good relations with Italy at their 
proper worth. In a word, it is always the theory of being good 
neighbours that should prevail. 

M. Tittoni’s confidence in the goodness of this principle does not 
seem to have diminished, even after the quite recent conflicts which 
‘had taken place between the Italian and German students in Vienna. 
The whole peninsula replied to the German attack at the time by 
‘a unanimous cry of protest, and for a moment the historic antagonism 
of the two nations was revived. Was the theory of good neighbour- 
hood then going to be overshadowed? Happily, statesmen have to 
keep cool, and not allow themselves to be moved by popular demon- 
strations, which are always passionate. The Italian Government, 
some days after these events, showed that it had not lost confidence 
in the wisdom and the sense of justice of Austria-Hungary; and 
the Italian Ambassador at Constantinople did not hesitate to make 
friendly representations to the Sublime Porte with a view to miti- 
gating the conflict between Austria-Hungary and Turkey. 

It is now for the Government at Vienna, which ought to be 
enlightened by events, to reply. If at any time Italy finds that she 
has been mistaken in her policy of goodwill and loyalty towards 
the allied Monarchy, Italian anger will not be able to contain itself. 
Austria-Hungary, who exhibits such pride in her military organisa- 
tion, would yet need’ to consider thoroughly the consequences of a 
war—Quod Deus avertat. In the latest demonstration @ propos of 
events at Vienna, all classes of society in Italy have taken part. 
A war against Austria to avenge the wounded national self-respect 
would not be less popular in Italy than was once the idea of unifica- 
tion and independence. The friends of peace and humanity have, 
however, not lost their faith mn the triumph of a policy of good under- 
standing and’ friendship. 

II. 

The policy which Italy has pursued with regard to her two allies 
has indeed been sincere and loyal, without trickery or hypocrisy. 
Her rapprochement with France was accomplished under the eyes 
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of Germany, and the latter even came to find it indirectly of use: 
The same thing might be said of the ancient and cordial ties which 
unite Italy to Great Britain. The first treaty of the Triple Alliance 
' was signed at a time when no antagonism whatever existed between | 
Great Britain and Germany. Later on, when the present commercial, 
naval and political rivalry arose between these two great monarchies 
of the North, Italy, in renewing the treaty, did not forget to safe- 
guard her right of friendship with England, and not the least objection 
to this was made either at Berlin or at Vienna. The Russo-Italian 
rapprochement came in its turn. Italy, forgotten at the making of 
the Murzsteg agreements, laboured to relieve herself from the conse 
quences of this check. Her claims, as usual, were marked by 
moderation and justice, and were limited to a demand that in the 
Balkan questions Italy’s influence should be recognised according to 
her rights. 

In the life of nations the same phenomenon is produced as is seen 
in individuals. Each is seeking new friendships, without on that 
account deserting those already acquired. Nothing can be more 
natural than M. Tittoni’s anxiety to obtain the best fruits of his new 
understanding with Russia. Politicians must not think exclusively of 
the present position of the peoples; their prudent regards must 
pierce the future. 

It might be supposed that the two other allies are not at heart 
satisfied with Italy’s new friendships, especially as by historic coin- 
cidence they are found to correspond exactly with the grouping 
which is called the Triple Extente. In this way, the moment the 
period of the Triple Alliance came to an end, Italy—as all the world 
recognises—would be the arbiter of European peace. Here is a 
subject of anxiety which must have caused in Germany and Austria 
various regrets as to the 7é/e which the two older Powers of the 
Triple Alliance have played on several occasions at the expense of 
the junior. 

The Germans, owing to their character, cam never attain to the 
charming and attractive impulses which are a speciality of the Latins. 
The Italians, on the other hand, are very susceptible. The varying 
humour of the Emperor William, his want of tact, is not calculated 
to engage popular sympathy in Italy. We have not forgotten how 
the Kaiser, the guest of the Quirinal, oblivious of the delicate position 
of his ally with regard to the Vatican, went through the streets of 
Rome to visit the Pope with his soldiers circling round the Imperial 
carriage, in order to attract the favour of the German Catholics; or 
his irritated departure from Bari at the moment when Président 
Loubet was crossing the Italian frontier. And how often have the 
Italians, at the Bohtork of their hearts, had to regret the egoism of 
German policy? Who better than the Kaiser could intervene at 
Vienna and smooth certain unfortunate differences between his other 
two allies, especially those concerning the Vatican ? 
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The remorse of the Austrian Government on this subject hardly 
needs to be described, for, in the first place, her constant bondage 
to Ultramontane elements, the natural enemies of Italy, and then for 
her unjustified persecutions of the Italians in the Monarchy and her 
anti-Italian intrigues in the Balkans. 

The fate of the Triple Alliance was thus beginning to be much 
discussed in Europe when, owing to quite recent events, the Eastern 
Question again reached an acute phase Italian public opinion at 
first was overcome by the phenomenon which is by agreement called 
“Latin impressionability.” Italy is still a young country in inter- 
national life, and her political men—we must not forget this—are 
always somewhat men of their party. The best education does not — 
achieve in a few years the transformation of the secular character 
of a nation. A very grave international question soon becomes in 
Italy a question also of internal politics. The leaders of the 
Opposition, in the hope of provoking a Ministerial crisis, held 
M. Tittoni responsible for the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The proclamation of Bulgarian independence was passed over in 
silence, as there was no good argument in it against the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. In England governesses teach children that all 
_ personal remarks—however flattering—must be considered in bad 

taste. And as the characters of the future citizens begin to form 
in the nursery, we reach. later on those English Parliamentary 
manners which have been taken as a model all over the world. 
Especially in questions of foreign policy men and things enjoy the 
jealous and absolute respect of all parties. Judging by the personal 
attacks to which M. Tittoni was subjected, it may be believed that 
where he was there was in truth no “English Press.” 

And since the South is the country of sudden impulses and winged 
fancies, the Foreign Minister was specially reproached with certain 
words which he had uttered at Carate Brianza, on the day after the 
annexation of Bosnia, in his opening speech at a provincial exhibition. 
“The events of the day,” said M. Tittoni, in effect, “do not reach 
“us quite unexpectedly, and they have not surprised us without 
“preparation.” The Minister had reason to say this, since on one 
hand he had had the little desired privilege of being forewarned 
by Baron Aehrenthal before the annexation had been communicated! 
to the other Governments. He had also, some days before, carefully 
examined the eventualities of such an annexation with the Russian 
Foreign Minister, M. Isvolsky, and had arranged with him the 
common attitude of Russia and Italy on the subject. 

Given the rapidity with which the Austrian Government had put 
its design into execution—which was considered by all the Chan- 
celleries of Europe as a surprise—M. Tittoni, at Carate Brianza, 
meant to say that this thunderbolt found him warned and diplo- 
matically better prepared than others. The declarations of the 
Minister were misunderstood; the Italian imagination lent them 
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hyperbolic meanings. It was declared that in proclaiming | the 
annexation of the two provinces, which she had occupied for twenty 
years Austria~-Hungary was at last making Italy the amiable con- 
cession of the Trentino, Istria, Dalmatia, and all the Italian 
territories of the Empire. 

In their dream the Italians had forgotten that diplomacy, alas! 
has only very limited means of action, and that the cleverest policy 
of protest and hostility is barren and becomes even dangerous when 
behind the diplomatic argument there is no intention to resort to 
arms. This is the experience that M. Isvolsky is going through ai 
this moment. 

There is no one in Italy who dreams at this moment of going to 
war against Austria, or against anybody. Nor do Austrian states- 
men think otherwise. They know the true internal situation of their 
country, and realise the disastrous consequences which a campaign, 
even a victorious campaign, against little Servia might bring. 

We may believe that it was in this conviction that M. Tittoni, 
ignoring the personal attacks on him, gave an account of his policy 
to the Parliament which for five years had accorded him its full 
confidence. He invited the broadest discussion of his method of 
viewing the foreign policy of his country. The discussion was most 
remarkable, and there was this characteristic about it, that M. Tittont’s 
enemies, beginning with the leader of the Opposition, the ex-Premier 
Baron Sonnino, spent all their eloquence in criticism, but no one 
put forward a rival programme to the one attacked. The debate 
was followed at Berlin and-at Vienna with special interest, for the 
great majority of the orators, whilst showing themselves favourable 
_ to the Triple Alliance, demanded that any eventual renewal of the 
treaty should be so arranged that Italy should be assured of all the 
advantages to which she considers she has a right, and that it should 
be established in the clearest manner that Italy’s importance in the 
heart of the Triplice should be in nothing inferior to that of the other 
two allies. As these opinions did not differ from those of the 
Government, the discussion terminated by an imposing vote of con- 
fidence. Before the close M. Tittoni added, with unanimous appro- 
bation, that not the slightest criticism was admissible with regard to 


Italy’s fidelity to the treaties which she had voluntarily signed and 
proposed to respect. 


TI, 


This Parliamentary support gave to Italy’s Foreign Minister new 
authority for the continuation of his peaceful programme. Firm in 
the principle—to which Austria-Hungary found herself obliged also 
to give in her adhesion—that only the Powers signatory who signed 
the treaty of Berlin have the right to sanction any changes in the 
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Status quo in the Balkans, Italy believes that the future Conference 
will not be able to confine itself to accomplished facts, but that it 
will examine the whole situation created by these new events. Not 
to speak now of the compensation to Turkey, whose political 
revolution was greeted in Italy with the sincerest sympathy, and 
with whom Italy hopes to entertain the most cordial relations, the 
special ideas of the Government at Rome with regard to compen- 
sation and the satisfaction claimed by Servia and Montenegro are 
matters of diplomatic secrecy, and are therefore unknown to us. But 
we may quite expect that Italy’s policy towards the Balkan States 
will be in conformity with that principle of respect for nationalities 
to which the Italian nation owes its resurrection. It was in homage 
to that very principle that Italy limited her designs in Tripoli to a 
programme of simple commercial penetration. Touched by this 
loyalty, the Ottoman Government does not now raise the slightest 
obstacle to Italian enterprise in these territories, which without 
question form a legitimate sphere of influence for Italy. It is 
remarked, however, that Italy’s efforts in favour of a pacific pole’ 
represent the work of one only of the factors. 

Who spoke of war? 

Austria-Hungary, to begin with. But whilst hastening her military 
preparations she appeared to be indisposed to have recourse to this 
ultima ratio until the moment when diplomacy should have exhausted 
its utmost resources. 

Bulgaria, always ready for the mobilisation of her valiant army, 
nevertheless realised that only a correct attitude would obtain for 
her from Europe that pardon which she needs after her bold violation 
of the treaties. 

Servia and Montenegro were also agitated by the spirit of war, 
but quite recently they have shown more calmness and more con- 
fidence in the protection which the Powers have promised to extend 
to their interests. 

Turkey equally continues to set the best example of patriotism ; 
and no one could reproach the Turks for their boycott of Austrian 
goods. Such economic battles are the only ones worthy of modern 
civilisation. 

Germany, on her part, had declared that in case of a conflict she 
would take sides with her ally. The Government at Berlin is pleased 
to assume a threatening tone in all international differences. But 
considering the crisis through which Germany is struggling—as her 
own statesmen confess—we may assert that no country would risk 
so much as the German Empire at a period of European conflagra- 
tion. The ephemeral castle built up by her industry, her bariks, her 
extreme mercantilism, might fall to pieces like a house of cards. 

Over against the irresolution and covetousness of these warrior 
States must be placed the firm pacific intentions of France, Russia, 
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Italy and England. The latter by her formidable naval power made 
arbiter of her own will, is also determined to exert all her influence 
to secure the triumph of peace. 

It is to be hoped that this pacific coalition, by putting pressure on 
Austria-Hungary, will succeed in making her realise the responsi- 
bilities and obligations which result from her actions, driving her to 
make concessions such as shall make compensation without distinction 
to all the parties who have any right to it. By conducting herself 
in this manner Austria-Hungary will not only serve the cause of 
civilisation, but also her own cause, reaping the most direct good 
herself. | 

Such is the principal desideratum of Italian policy. If it comes 
to pass, the theory of all those who believed it impossible for this 
country to keep up relations with both friends and allies will be 
shown to be wrong. Quod est in votis. On the other hand, Italy’s 
position being what it is, her politicians and diplomatists will have 
to give themselves with the greatest goodwill to the accomplishment 
of their difficult programme. The best system for success is without 
doubt the policy of loyalty, which has been, so to speak, the personal 
note of M. Tittoni. 

Italy, and the whole world with her, mourns to-day an immense 
misfortune, which she has borne with most admirable courage. She 
is deeply moved by the warm and unanimous sympathy which every- 
one has shown her. But the mourning has not for one moment 
arrested the vigour of her work nor sullied her smiling hopes. 

The elections, which have now taken place, have in some degree 
modified the composition of the Chamber ; the Socialists will be more 
numerous, having gained about a dozen seats. But it is not to be 
expected that this will bring about any noteworthy change in the 
general tendency of Italian foreign policy. 

We venture on a prophecy of easy and early fulfilment, that after 
these latest experiences Italy will follow the inevitable destiny of 
the great nations by continually increasing her military and naval 
power. The whole nation desires, and has given those who are at 
the head of the Government clearly to understand, that from the 
moment the period of the Triple Alliance expires she must be in 
a position to renew the compact, if she so pleases, entirely free in 
her choice, and above all so strong that she need fear no pressure, 
and may even defend her choice by force of arms. 

“There is a persistent rumour that M. Tittoni, desiring a period 
“of rest, will very shortly withdraw from the Ministry. M. Tittoni’s 
“departure will in any case be attended in Europe by the esteem 
“and sympathy of all those who have appreciated the moderation and 
“wisdom of this policy, and who believe that in the near future he 
“will come back to give his enlightened services to the Government 
“of his country.” 

ROMANUS. 


WEISMANN’S THEORY OF HEREDITY. 


HE profound problem of heredity has long claimed the 
thought and attention of many leading workers in that 
important department of science which deals with the origin and 
nature of living matter. No other scientific question has in our 
day led to so much discussion, or given rise to greater diversity 
of opinion. 

The biologists are arrayed in two hostile camps, not merely con- 
cerning the mechanical factors involved in the processes of repro- 
duction, but also regarding the possibility of the transmission of 
changes set up in living things by the influence of their environ- 
ment. 

The issue upon which the biological world is at present divided 
is essentially a revival of an ancient controversy. A brief examina- 
tion of the earlier views of naturalists concerning the genesis of 
organisms will not, therefore, be considered superfluous. 

The interpretation of the processes of reproduction advanced by 
the naturalists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries possessed 
at least the merit of simplicity. The germ of life was pictured 
as a minute image of the adult form. Since all its organs were 
imagined to have been preformed from all time, its development 
consisted only in an increase in size. As it assimilated nutriment, 
so it grew in bulk; and though its growth might render visible organs 
which had previously been invisible, these were not looked upon as 
new formations, the phenomena being regarded as due simply to 
the “unfolding” of the various parts of the preformed body. 

Not only did the germ which was to develop into the immediate 
offspring exist as a minute reproduction of its parent, but within 
it lay another germ yet more minute, of which it, in its turn, would 
become the progenitor. 

Thus was imagined an infinite series of micro-organisms lying 
one within the other in ever-decreasing size, “after the fashion of 
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“an infinite juggler’s box,” each of which would come to maturity 
as time and circumstances permitted. So rigidly were the logical 
results of the theory pressed, that Haller, its principal exponent, 
spent much ingenuity in calculating the number of beings which 
must have existed within the ovaries of Eve at the time of her 
creation. 

This speculation became known as the theory of evolution, or 
unfolding; but as that term has now acquired a totally different 
meaning, it will be better to refer to it as the “ Preformation 
“Theory,” in order that confusion may be avoided. 

The Preformation Theory was consistent with the limited know- 
ledge of hereditary and reproductive phenomena possessed by its 
expounders, and seemed to furnish a full explanation of the facts. 
Although based exclusively upon speculation, the doctrine was so 
tenaciously held, that the discovery of new embryological data was 
persistently ignored by its advocates. 

When, in 1759, Caspar Friedrich Wolff published his Zheorza 
Generationis, containing an account of his original researches in 
embryology, the book met with scant recognition, and its author 
with complete ostracism. The reasons for this conspiracy of silence 
may be readily understood. Wolff had turned from the truth of 
authority to the authority of truth. Adopting the only possible 
method of gaining knowledge in the natural hhistory sciences, he 
substituted observation and experiment for ingenious speculation, 
and the new facts brought to light through Wolff's painstaking 
investigations ran absolutely counter to the received dogmas of 
the day. Through his experiments on the embryological develop- 
ment of the chick, Wolff proved that the processes of incubation 
_ produce new structures, that the germ-cell is not a miniature of the 
newly-hatched bird, and that the various complex organs which 
constitute the fully-evolved chicken arise step by step during the 
course. of its embryological development. 

In order to account for the development, Wolff postulated an 
“inherent force” with which he conceived the germinal matter to 
be endowed, and if to modern minds this appears somewhat meta- 
physical, we must in justice remember that the day of divorcement 
between science and metaphysics was then far distant. 

The importance of Wolff's work was recognised by the genera- 
tions that succeeded him; subsequent investigations confirmed and 
amplified his main contentions, and the hypothesis of preformation 
was superseded by the newer theory of Epigenesis. 

In a much modified form the doctrine of preformation has been 
resuscitated by the energy and ability of Professor Weismann. 
The disciples and supporters of Weismann have never held the 
cruder conceptions of the older preformationists, and the views they 
advance are to some extent based on the ascertained facts of modern 
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embryology. Nevertheless, the question in dispute between Weis- 
mann and the modern epigenesists still remains essentially what it 
was in the days of Wolff. All biologists premise that the charac- 
teristics displayed by the species are to be traced to the hereditary 
nature of the germinal material. But Weismann further endows 
the germ with the potentialities of those individual variations which 
result from the particular form and position of each cell, while his 
opponents attribute such peculiarities to the action of the incident 
forces to which the developing organism is subject. 

Before entering upon a consideration of Weismann’s special 
theories it may be well to recall the main incidents of embryo- 
genesis, upon which, in conjunction with the facts of heredity, al! 
theories on the subject must be based. In all higher sexual animals 
reproduction is the result of amphimixis, which consists in the con- 
junction of the male element (spermatozoon), with the female element 
(ovum). These two cells unite to form the germ-cell, which is 
composed of cell matter and nucleus, and from this the offspring 
is developed. The nucleus, which is the more important constituent, | 
contains a substance known as chromatin, from the readiness with 
which it responds to staining matters. After the fertilisation of 
the ovum this chromatin arranges itself in the form of a number 
of bodies known as chromosomes, and the cell proceeds to divide 
by a complicated process known as karyokinesis. During this 
divisional process the chromosomes arrange themselves side by side, 
and then proceed to divide, each chromosome splitting as if cut 
across, half of each proceeding to one end of the nucleus, the 
remaining half to the other. The division of the nucleus next takes 
place, forming two nuclei, each of which possesses half the chromo- 
somes ; and finally the cell body as a whole divides, and two separate 
cells exist in place of the original single cell. After a “resting 
“stage,” during which the chrormosomes lose their definite form 
and are gradually diffused throughout the nuclear material, they 
re-form, and the process is repeated, half of each chromosome pro- 
ceeding to each of the nuclei as before. Each division of the 
nucleus is succeeded by the division of the cell body. Each of the 
two daughter cells thus produced divides again into two cells. From 
these four, eight are formed by continuous fission; from the eight, 
sixteen; from the sixteen, thirty-two, etc. In this manner is formed 
from the original germ-cell a mulberry-shaped mass of very many 
and very small cells, which are gradually built up into definite forms 
and pass through the various stages of embryonic development. 
These are briefly the phenomena which Professor Weismann 
endeavours to elucidate and bring into line with his theory of 
heredity. 

In the genesis of every organism two varying influences are 
operative. In addition to the tendency to resemble their parents, 
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the offspring display characteristics of a varying nature. In order 
to account for such variations from the parental type, Weismann 
assumes the existence of a vast number of material particles in the 
germ plasm, which are known as determinants. A determinant is 
alleged to exist in the germ, for each cell, or group of cells, which 
display the capacity to vary in the adult. In other words, the 
germ plasm contains the entire potentialities of the fully-developed 
organism. The difference between the views of Weismann and the 
early preformationists lies in the fact that, whereas the latter 
imagined the germ as a microscopic image of the adult, the former 
supposes the existence of .a- number of particles, the arrangement 
of which, in the germ, bears no resemblance to the form of the cells 
that will compose the mature organism, but one of which will ulti- 
mately determine the form and position of each cell that goes to 
compose the adult body. The determinants are built up into 
combinations called zds, which are in turn grouped’ in larger com- 
binations known as zdants. Weismann conceives each zd as con- 
taining all the determinants necessary to the production of an 
individual, and identifies his z@s with the chromosomes contained in 
the nucleus of the germ-cell. The principal gain derived from 
sexual reproduction consists in the gathering of the zds from two 
sources. Before coition takes place the spermatozoon and ovum 
undergo a process of maturation, during which half the zds contained 
in their respective nuclei are extruded, This leaves each with only 
half the amount of germ plasm necessary to reproduce their species. 
The principal function of fertilisation consists in bringing these 
two halves together in the fertilised ovum. The resulting germ- 
cell, therefore, contains zds from two diverse sources, which permit 
of variation from the parental type, in the offspring, and thereby 
provides Natural Selection with a more diverse group of phenomena 
upon which to operate. Asa result, variation is much more common 
and much more marked among the sexually reproducing animals 
than it is among the asexual Herein lies the superiority of sexual 
over asexual genesis, for natural selection can only operate on 
variations, and if, as is assumed, functional modifications cannot be 
transmitted, natural selection furnishes the only method by which 
progressive evolution can take place. 

As previously pointed out, the division of the chromosomes 
(identified by Weismann with his zds) is an observed fact of embryo- 
genesis. Weismann’s interpretation of the meaning of this division 
forms a foundational part of his theory; a clear conception 
of his explanation of what this division means is, therefore, 
essential to an understanding of his views of heredity. If an 
z@ (chromosome) be composed of eight pairs of similar deter- 
minants lying one beneath the other (Fig. 1), it is obvious 
that two modes of division are possible The id may 
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divide along a vertical plane (Fig. 1, A—B), in which case the 
resultant halves will be composed of similar determinants. If 
the determinants 1—8 be assumed to represent all the characteristics 
of the species, it is evident that either of the halves resulting from — 
the vertical cleavage A—B would be competent to give rise to a new 
individual, while neither of the halves resulting from the horizontal 
division C—D would contain the necessary determinants to form a 
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complete organism. The vertical division, into like halves, Weis- 
mann calls doubling division; the horizontal division, into unlike 
halves, he calls differentiating division. The different combina- 
tion of determinants, resulting from these two modes of cleavage, 
is, as will be shown, fundamental to his position. The commencing 
division of the germ-cell is regarded by Weismann as a doubling 
division, the resultant halves being similar in structure. One of 

the cells resulting from this germinal division forms the basis of the 
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future organism. The other, multiplying only by doubling division, 
and therefore retaining all its determinants, is set apart from the 
beginning to form the germ plasm of the new organism. Thus we 
arrive at the doctrine of the continuity of the germ plasm. 

A portion of the germ plasm is held to be passed on from genera-~ 
tion to generation in an unchanged state; the remaining part con- 
stitutes the material out of which the body-cells of the organism 
are formed. The distinction between the germ-cells and the somatic 
or body-cells is alleged to be absolute. No influence exercised by 
the environment, or mode of life, upon the somatic cells, can in any 
degree influence the germinal cells, and as the germ plasm con- 
stitutes the whole vehicle of hereditary transmission, whatever 
characteristics the somatic cells may in their totality acquire, through 
the use or disuse of the organs of the body, cannot be transmitted. 
Thus is reached the interesting generalisation that acquired charac- 
teristics are incapable of inheritance. The remaining half of the germ 
plasm which is concerned with the growth of the body, undergoes a 
series of differentiating divisions. Cell specialisation is the outcome 
of a long chain of fission. As the determinants are divided up among 
the rapidly multiplying cells, each cell retains a diminishing number 
of different determinants, and the stage is ultimately reached in 
which every cell normally contains determinants only of its own 
kind. From this time the specialised cell is incapable of giving rise 
to others in any way different from itself, and henceforth its function 
is that of building up the chemical food particles into its own 
structure. 

To sum up, the germ plasm alone possesses the power of repro- 
duction, since it is singular in containing the complex complement 
of necessary determinants. As the body cells are dominated exclu- 
sively by their own special determinants, they are capable only of 
restoring or repairing the tissues which have broken down through 
physiological wear and tear. Since the somatic cells are incapable 
of influencing the germ-cells, there exists between them an absolute 
and final distinction, so that no peculiarity acquired by the body 
of the organism can be transmitted, or in any way affect its subse- 
quent offspring. 

Such is in brief outline the theory of the germ plasm, which 
Weismann has put forward to account for the phenomena of repro- 
duction and heredity. The first objection that has struck most 
critics of his views is the contradictory conceptions advanced as 
to the composition of the germ plasm. On the one hand, it is 
regarded as an almost inconceivably complex structure, consisting 
of millions of particles, possessing specific traits, which are readily 
segregated during its course of development. On the other hand, 
it is represented as of such stability that it may be handed unchanged 
from parent to child through an infinite number of generations. 
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In the first place, the inherent forces of the germ plasm produce 
rapid division and alteration of structure; in the second place, their 
action results in a coherence and stability of structure. Wherever 
organic phenomena are open to investigation, we invariably find! that 
the more complex the composition of a body the less stable it is 
found to be. The hypothesis of an exceedingly complex, stable 
body has therefore no known analogy in organic Nature which can 
lend it support. When we proceed to examine the phenomena of 
heredity and reproduction we meet with many facts which it is 
difficult to reconcile with the theory of the germ plasm put forward 
by Weismann. We have previously mentioned, as one of the foun- 
dational assumptions of his position, the occurrence of doubling and 
differentiating division. If these two distinct forms of cell multi- 
plication do not exist, then we have no reason for supposing that 
there is any essential difference between the germ plasm and the 
body plasm; and the theory of determinants, which is based on the 
alleged difference in the two forms of division, collapses. There 
1s no valid reason for the theory of the continuity of the germ plasm, 
and there are no theoretical grounds for the dogma of the non- 
transmission of acquired characteristics. 

Yet for the truth of this fundamental assumption no evidence 
is offered, while many facts of heredity and regeneration appear 
to invalidate Weismann’s conjecture. If, according to theory, 
differentiating division had taken place, no part of the body of an 
organism would be competent to reproduce the whole, germ-cells 
alone excepted. The somatic cells, controlled as they are by their | 
own, special determinants, would be incapable of giving rise to cells 
in any way different to themselves. Such a conclusion is, however, 
in direct contradiction to many well-known facts of reproduction. 
Most plants and trees will produce, from many parts of their surface, 
buds which may develop into leaves or blossoms, fruit or seed, 
according to the order or variety to which they belong. From this 
phenomenon we must infer that in such cases the germ-cells are 
not singular in possessing the determinants of the species. The 
fact that many plants, which in an uncultivated state produce a few 
inconspicuous blossoms, may be induced by careful pruning to 
develop large and conspicuous coloured flowers, indicates that their 
cells not only contain the normal determinants of their species, but 
also pigment determinants, which become operative only under 
artificial conditions. Certain small mosses may be chopped into the 
finest fragments, any one of which will, under given circumstances, 
reproduce the whole plant. Among more highly-evolved forms a 
like capacity for reproduction is manifested. From a tiny fragment 
of the leaf of a begonia the whole plant may be grown. A forest 
of willows can be producedi by cutting and planting slips from a 
single tree. These facts necessitate the inference, that the 
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distribution of germ plasm is general rather than local. The minute 
fragment of moss, the tiny portion of begonia leaf, and each of the 
slips from the willow-tree, must potentially contain the characteristics 
of the entire organism, which would certainly not be the case if, 
as Weismann assumes, their cells had multiplied by differentiating 
division. 

Such facts are not confined to the vegetable kingdom, and many 
examples of a similar nature may be instanced among animal forms. 
Analogous to the case of the shoot-producing plant is that of certain 
ascidians, which produce buds on the surface of the body, from 
any of which a complete animal may be formed. Here again, a 
full complement of determinants must exist in the bud, which is 
formed from the somatic cells, and to these, no less than to the 
germ-cells, the full powers of reproduction must be attributed. 

An instance from high forms of animal life is furnished by the 
snail, in which the tentacle, with its terminal eye, may be amputated, 
and from the cells in the vicinity will develop anew a fully-formed 
tentacle, with all its complicated eye-mechanism. The cells respon- 
sible for this regenerated organ must have contained the deter- 
minants of the retinal rods, pigment, and nerve cells, together with 
those of all the complex parts which go to make up the Heliczde 
eye. Even among vertebrate animals such cases are not unknown, 
and the lost tail of a lizard, or the amputated leg of a triton, can 
be readily regenerated, with all their complicated and highly- 
differentiated parts. Still more remarkable are the numerous 
instances of heteromorphosis, in which, in place of the destroyed 
tissue or organ, is generated one differing in structure and function 
from that which it replaces. From whatever part of a willow-tree 
a slip is cut, the end placed! in the ground will produce roots, while 
that exposed to light and air will evolve leaves. Had the order of 
planting been reversed, the position of leaves and roots would have 
been transposed, and the leaf-bearing portion would have sustained 
the function of securing nourishment below the surface, while the 
root would have to give rise to the expanded organs of contact with 
air and light. An animal analogy may be found in the hydroid 
polyps, a lowly form of aquatic animal, the body of which consists 
of a head, connected by a plant-like stem to a root, by which the 
animal attaches itself to any convenient base. If from one of these 
' organisms the head and root be cut off, and the position of the stalk 
reversed, the end from which the head has been removed will 
develop a root, while that which previously bore the root will evolve 
a head. If the mutilated stalk be suspended in the water, the root 
will not be regenerated at all, its place being taken by a second 
head, so that the animal will now possess two heads, one upon 
each end of the stalk. 
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Instances susceptible of a similar interpretation might be multi- 
plied; but the above may serve to prove that in the case of many 
animals and plants the cells of the body are not merely controlled by 
their own determinants, but are, on the contrary, capable of assuming 
the various forms necessary to their maintenance, in a changed or 
changing environment. 

Let us note how Weismann explains such cases in terms of the 
déterminant theory of the germ plasm. “The formation (ze, 
“regeneration) of a definite bone can only take place,’ he says 
(Germ Plasm,” pp. 102, 103), “if the proliferating cells possess, in 
“addition to their active determinants, a supply of determinants 
“which control the missing parts which have to be renewed .. ... 
“it appears necessary to assume that each cell capable of regenera- 
“tion contains an accessory idioplasm, consisting of the determinants 
“of the parts which can be regenerated by it, in addition to its 
“primary idioplasm.” 

In the case of the lizard above-mentioned the tail may be 
regenerated, because, at the point where the fracture occurs, there 
exists a supply of supplementary determinants in readiness for such 
an emergency. The “accessory idioplasm,” or local deposit of tail 
determinants, has been localised in the course of generations by 
the action of natural selection. 

An interesting and important series of experiments, conducted 
by Professors Oscar Hertwig, Driesch and Wilson, throws much 
light upon this supplementary hypothesis. | Driesch and Wilson 
were successful, the one in the case of an echinoid egg and the other 
in that of an amphioxus, in shaking apart the two first and the 
succeeding four cells, arising from the primary division of the egg- 
cell. Driesch reared an embryo which was quite normal in shape, 
but only half the usual size. Walson succeeded in rearing embryos 
from the segmented eggs of amphioxus which were perfectly normal 
in shape, but were “one-half, one-quarter, or one-eighth of the 
“normal size, according as they were reared from cells isolated from 
“the two-, four- or eight-celled stage of the segmenting egg." 

Similar experiments, carried out by Oscar Hertwig on the common 
frog, showed like results, and, conjoined with those cited above, 
conclusively prove that up to the first eight divisions each segmen- 
tation sphere contained all the characters necessary to produce the 
entire organism. There can be little doubt that cells multiply by 
doubling division alone, all the obtamable evidence negativing the 
assumption of differentiating division. 

Further difficulties confront the modern preformationist when the 
familiar phenomena of polymorphism and heteromorphism are taken 
into account. In such cases one variety is found under two or more 
forms ; and since the germinal matter is, so far as can be ascertained, 

* Oscar Hertwig. “ Biological Problem of the Day” (English Translation— 
Heinemann), which see for a full examination of the question. 
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uniform, external conditions appear to be the sole factors concerned 
in bringing about their differences. Among the social hymenoptera, 
we have the well-known instance of the hive-bee. In these insects 
three pronounced forms exist—the males, or drones, the mature 
females, or queens, and the immature females, or workers. The 
determination of form is apparently brought about by the conditions 
of egg fertilisation, and the quality of the nutriment supplied to the 
pupz. Since drones, queens, or neuter workers may be developed 
from the same germinal material, we are irresistibly driven to the 
conclusion that the structural and functional differences which they 
display are to be attributed to the environing forces, rather than 
to the constitution of the egg-cell. The ever-ready assumption is, 
however, again called into requisition, and the diversity of form is 
attributed by Weismann to a hypothetical triple determinant, repre- 
senting three separate groups of characteristics, either of which 
becomes operative, in accordance with the stimulus received from 
the environment. In the case of certain ants, among which four 
forms of one species are commonly found, the difficulty is readily 
met by adding another sub-group of determinants for the fourth 
form, and postulating a quadruple determinant. The assumption 
of triple and quadruple determinants furnishes an explanation of 
the facts which is verbal rather than real. All that is kvowz is 
that under different conditions the germ plasm of certain animals 
may develop in different ways. The rest are pure assumptions, 
which serve no purpose beyond bringing the facts into harmony 
with Weismann’s position, which apparently furnishes the only 
reason for their having been advanced. 

In the case of the higher plants, which may produce buds from 
many parts of the surface, Weismann has assumed that while “many 
“cells only contain specific determinants, a large number of others 
“contain in addition germ plasm .... which only becomes active 
“under certain influences.” In the light of the fact cited above, 
however, “it appears necessary to assume” that in many forms of 
plant and animal life not only a “large number” but a// the cells 
contain, in addition to their own determinants, the full complement 
necessary to the reproduction of the species. In no other way can 
we account for the fact that a minute fragment of moss can reproduce 
the whole organism, or that the eighth segmentation sphere of 
an amphioxus egg can give rise to a normal embryo. Some such 
assumption appears the only possible one which will harmonise the 
facts with Weismann’s position, and we may safely surmise that it 
will sooner or later be advanced by his supporters. If, however, we 
are forced to the conclusion that each cell contains, in addition to 
its own particular determinants, a sufficient quantity of supplemen- 
tary determinants to reproduce the species under the necessary 
stimuli, the whole superstructure of elaborate theories collapses. To 
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say that each cell is endowed with all the determinants of the species, 
one or other of which develops according to the forces to which 
they are subjected, is tantamount to asserting that organic materials 
possess the power of assuming various forms,'in response to the 
external stimuli which they receive. In this view of the case, the 
alleged distinction between the germ-cells and the somatic cells 
disappears; the whole conception of determinants and idants loses 
all its significance, and the development of the embryo in accordance 
with the varying factors of its environment must be ascribed in no 
small measure to the play of the environing forces. 

This is practically the position of Professor Oscar Hertwig, who 
enjoys the distinction of being Weismann’s greatest living opponent. 
The various concessions which Weismann has from time to time 
found it necessary to make, coupled with the further assumption 
to which he is driven, in order to reconcile his theory with the 
observed facts, have reduced his solutions to merely formal explana- 
tions. The phenomena of heredity stand as much in need of 
explanation as ever; so far as Weismann is concerned, the question 
remains where it did, and the battle has degenerated into a mere 
verbal combat. Weismann has defended his wonderful theoretical 
structure on grounds of utility. Wz4uthout a theory, he holds, no basis 
is possible from which to direct experiment, a contention the justice _ 
of which is evidenced by the vast additions to our knowledge of. 
embryology resulting from experiments inspired by Weismann’s own 
theories. Nevertheless, when a tendency is shown to postulate what 
are sometimes little more than assumptions, as the proven facts of 
science, it must be admitted that far-reaching theories have their 
dangers. Of late years it has become the fashion, particularly 
among non-biological writers, to take for granted the complete over- 
throw of the once universally-accepted belief in the transmission 
of acquired characteristics. Even that much-honoured veteran in 
the cause of evolution, Dr. A. R. Wallace, has been guilty of some 
exaggeration in this matter; while a writer on social science of the 
standing of Benjamin Kidd takes as the foundation of his works on 
“Social Evolution,’ and the “Principles of Western Civilisation,” 
the assumption that natural selection is the sole factor in organic 
and superorganic evolution. But when we bear in mind the fact 
that distinguished biological thinkers and workers of the eminence 
of Haeckel, Hertwig, Sir William Turner and Charlton Bastian,* 
among many others, utterly repudiate Weismann’s congeries of 
theories and assumptions, we realise what little warrant exists in 
this matter: for confusing speculation with science. Even in these 
relatively enlightened days, dogmatists may profitably remember 
Huxley's fine apothegm that “Science commits suicide when it 
“adopts a creed.” 

F. PALMER BENNELL. 
* See Dr. Charlton Bastian’s “ Nature and Origin of Living Matter.” 
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ROPERLY speaking there is but one character in “ Paradise 
Lost,” and that is Satan. There is more or less of unreality 
attaching to every other. The Father, the Son, even Adam and Eve, 
have a lack of human interest which imperils the main purpose 
of the poem. What the author proposes is to justify the ways of 
God to men; what he does is to fix our sympathies on the great 
enemy of God. The evil power is the most interesting figure of 
the book, partly ‘because there is autobiography in him; and 
his colleagues have much more characterisation than the unfallen 
angels, because for their portraits Milton had contemporary originals. 
I do not know if it has ever been charged upon “ Paradise 
“Lost” that it is an immoral poem, but it is a charge for which 
something might be said. At least, the artistic morality of the 
book suffers. All the poet’s efforts to invest God with sublime 
glory are powerless to prevent our feeling that it is Satan who is 
the author’s own hero. He honours God but he likes Satan. Our 
ethical sympathies may be quite right and proper; but they pull one 
way, and our imaginative sympathies pull another. In one passage 
Satan, when he came to tempt Eve, is represented as being so 
impressed with her beauty that he was himself tempted to give up 
his enterprise; and the poet says that for a moment he stood 
“stupidly good.” Now that expression sometimes offers itself too 
readily for the good characters of the poem. They are stupidly 
good. At least, in comparison with the evil personages they embody 
the vulgar idea about goodness and dulness. The romance is on 
the side of evil. There is a story that Lord Eldon, who was 
somewhat profane in his use of language, had for a travelling com- 
panion by coach one day a decent gentleman who volunteered to read 
aloud to his lordship, with the view of removing the opportunities 
afforded for offensive expressions in conversation. The good man 
took “Paradise Lost.” He began at the beginning and read on. 
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His listener grew interested, and then absorbed, as the character 
of Satan was developed, till at last he burst out with, “A d d 
_ “fine fellow. I hope he may win.” Now, with a modification in the 
way of putting it, that expresses our own frequent feelings about 
Satan. We have an unholy impression that he deserves to win. 
We wonder if the Supreme does not do something less than entire 
justice to his rebel ‘subject. He ignores a great side in his 
character. 

The poet Burns found almost the sole interest of the poem in 
this character; and to many another it is the chief. We do not 
care for Milton’s theodicy, his justification of God’s ways. A\t this 
time of day we think it, on the whole, a failure; but the 
character of Satan is no failure. Milton throws all . his 
might into it. It was the order of character, apart from its 
morality or immorality, ‘with which he most readily sympathised. 
He had Carlyle’s fondness for the Titanic hero—the Cesar, the 
Napoleon. Perhaps we might say that Satan is what, but for the 
grace of God, Milton would like to have been. Shelley also felt 
about ‘the character in this way. And his words as to the moral 
tendency of it are worth quoting. He says: “The character of 
“Satan engenders in the mind a pernicious casuistry, which leads 
“us to weigh his faults with his wrongs and to excuse the former 
“because the latter exceed all measure. In the minds of those who 
“consider that magnificent fiction with a religious feeling it engenders 
“something worse.” 

We do not regard these characters of Milton with a religious 
feeling. We treat them as imaginary characters, just as truly as 
we should any of Shakespeare’s. We dare not criticise them freely 
on any other supposition. If there be anything like impiety in a 
free handling of these personages, the irreverence is Milton’s, not 
ours. When we speak therefore of God, the Son, or Satan, we are 
not speaking of religious realities. We are criticising simply the 
poet’s body of imagination. We have the best reason to think that 
Christ’s God is very different from Milton’s God. And we have no 
final ground for thinking that the great spiritual enemy is psycho- 
logically like Milton’s Satan. That grand imagination is not the 
Satan of the New Testament, far less of the Old Testament. Milton’s 
chief biographer, Masson, has a famous essay on the historic notions 
of the evil power, as illustrated by three such diverse conceptions as 
the grotesque fiend of Luther, with horns, tail, and smell of sulphur, 
the heroic Satan of Milton, and the ignoble Mephistopheles of 
Goethe, where the prince of darkness is a gentleman. And it is a 
proof of the tremendous power which Milton has exercised over 
popular thought that the mention of Satan calls up first in most 
minds the suggestion of his heroic embodiment of spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places. 
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Much of the sympathy we feel for Satan springs from our resent- 
ment of the despotism to which he is opposed. Milton’s God 
embodies the resolute government which makes rebels. Satan 
bespeaks our sympathies at the very outset as a rebel against an 
arbitrary divine decree. He represents the rebellion of the human 
mind against the idea of the abstract and non-ethical sovereignty 
of God against the omnipotence of force. In rebelling against that 
Satan has our sympathy, like Prometheus. It is useless for Milton to 
try, with all his wealth of thought and poetry, to erect the King of 
Heaven into an object of our entire confidence and respect. He 
neither inspires faith nor convinces reason. We too rebel. And, 
as Shelley says, Satan utters so much of our own nature on this 
point that we are tempted to overlook and extenuate, with a mis- 
chievous indulgence, the really evil features that develop in him. 
For he does develop in wickedness; and he suffers in course a 
parallel diminution of dignity. And the fault in the representation, 
the psychological fault, is that opposition to such a foe as Satan 
had need not in itself entail the moral decay that marks the progress 
of his revolt. | 

Milton’s God represents the idea of the Divine Being which too 
much characterised the Protestantism of that severely Protestant age 
even in a heretic like the poet. Milton calls him the Father; but 
it is to be feared that he represents the somewhat severe idea of 
fatherhood which Milton himself is said to have embodied. Milton’s 
daughters must have well understood, and somewhat condoned, the 
Satanic revolt. But genius is irrelevant to domestic happiness. 

The Father in the poem has few or none of the fatherly attributes, 
except in so far as they may include the right of the stronger will. 
He stands for the patria potestas. He is the embodiment of eterna! 
and omnipotent will, working, it is true, on thé lines of justice, but 
without essential grace. It is the second person of the Trinity that 
exhibits love to man in any divine sense. And as, according to 
Milton (who was an Arian), the Son had not had an eternal existence, 
there must have been a time when the absolute Ruler was an entirely 
loveless God. He is represented as loving his Son, but so far as 
his other creature, man, is concerned, he has for him after his fall 
only such justice as has discredited orthodoxy. 

Die he or justice must; unless for him 

Some other able, and as willing, pay 

The rigid satisfaction, death for death. 

Say, heavenly powers, where shall we find such love? 

Which of ye will be mortal to redeem 

Man’s mortal crime, and just the unjust to save? 

Dwells there in Heaven charity so dear? 

Ill. ere, 

Such charity is found in the Son, who offers the equivalent, and it 
is accepted. But the true New Testament idea of the Incarnation, 
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the idea of God in Christ offering the sacrifice instead of merely 
accepting it—that is quite shut out by Milton’s Arianism. It was 
only last century that the MS. of his Arian system of theology was 
discovered and printed for the first time. And this Arianism of his, 
though apparent in the poem to a skilled eye, was probably not 
popularly known. It is interesting to think that this great influence 
upon English religious conceptions was such a heretic. And it would 
be curious to speculate, first, on what the effect would have (been on 
English theology had the treatise been published in his life; and, 
second, as to whether, had the fact been generally known, the poem 
would have become the religious classic that it is. It all goes to 
suggest that, while the popular instinct and feeling in religion is 
worth much, the popular ideas or opinions on such topics are worth 
far less. There isa certain irony in observing that the crude popular 
conception of the Atonement has been fixed so largely by a powerful 
mind which denied an eternal Trinity. 

Milton’s God, like Paley’s watch which proved God, is an article 
probably of Genevan manufacture. It came from the schools of 
Calvin. For though Milton rejected much of Calvinism, he accepted 
in the main the Calvinistic God. It is one side also (though only 
the under side) of: the old Hebrew conception, unmodified by 
Christianity—the potter sitting omnipotent over the human clay and 
the cosmic wheel. The Creator in the poem is removed from 
immediate contact with man. He deals with him by means 
of the Son, whom He sends to Adam and Eve inthe Garden 
—though Genesis says the Lord God walked in the Garden; 
or he uses, on another occasion, the intermediate agency of 
a dream. And yet He is invested, in the most literal and 
almost irreverent way, with human qualities and human habits of 
mind. Milton, both in poem and treatise, outdoes the old Hebrew 
anthropomorphism. As Pope complained, “He makes the Father 
“speak like a school divine.” God makes long and abstruse speeches 
to the angels. And it is even amusing at this day to observe that 
on two or three occasions in these speeches Milton carries his own 
controversial habits into the divine mind, and actually makes this 
majestic Being qualify his meaning in the most guarded way, fortify 
himself with prudent provisos, and anticipate objections that an 
opponent would raise in reply, as if he spoke under the expectation 
of being tripped up in his metaphysics by some able angel in the 
crowd. All this may sound irreverent, but the irreverence is in the 
poem, it is not wittingly in the critic (and certainly it is not in the 
poet). Let those who say theology is an unprogressive science mark 
how the conception of God has become ennobled, enlarged, moralised 
and spiritualised since the days when Milton’s work was hailed as 
a great treatise no less than a splendid poem. 

It is will, then, and power, more than goodness and love, that 
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Milton finds in his supreme object of worship. God to him is a 
Being of infinite power, who is also rigidly just, and whose power 
goes to promote justice. He is not strong because He is good or 
just. But He is first strong and then just. Justice is His choice 
rather than His nature’s law. His is the power of the thunder. He 
is a God “whom thunder hath made greater.” And Satan does evil, 
not because he likes evil (though it comes to that in the end), but 
because it is contrary to God’s will, and gives him a means of 
thwarting God. It is power against power, sheer will against will. 
Hence Satan’s idea of misery is weakness, as the idea of happiness 
set forth in God is sheer strength. 


To be weak is miserable, 
Doing or suffering; but of this be sure 
To do aught good never will be our task ; 
But ever to do ill our sole delight, 
As being the contrary to His aon will 
Whom we resist. 


We may apply truly to the Supreme Being in “ Paradise Lost” 
Matthew Arnold’s phrase, and describe Him as a “magnified and 
“non-natural man.” Miulton’s Arianism led him to ascribe to God 


a dreary eternity of omnipotent loneliness : 


I am alone 
From all eternity; for none I know 
Second to me or like, equal much less. 


He has also no hesitation in adopting the Hebrew representation 
of God sitting in heaven and laughing contemptuously at the efforts 
of poor man to understand Him and His works: 


He His fabric of the heavens 
Hath left to their disputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their quaint opinions wide 
Hereafter, when they come to model Heaven 
And calculate the stars. 


This is not kindly laughter. And that is not the conception of a 
God who is a perpetual revelation, and who, with infinite reserve, 
has none of that pride of secrecy which is the power of little minds. 
Far finer and truer is the thought of Bacon: “It is the glory of God 
“to conceal a thing, but the glory of the king to search it out; not 
“otherwise than if the divine nature delighted in the innocent and 
“kindly play of children who hide themselves in order that they may 
“ibe found, and, in His indulgent goodness towards mankind, had 
“chosen for His playfellow the human soul.” 

The poem suffers not so much from the lack of that austere love 
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which has so greatly commended Dante to the present time, but 
from the lack of a due conception of the holy. Theology has been 
moralised since Milton’s day. And his lack of the ethical sublime 
is as patent to us as his command of the spatial and dynamic sublime. 
The majesty of his heaven is at least as much quantitative as 
qualitative. He did not grasp the cross as revelation, and therefore 
he only treated redemption as strategic. And in this respect his 
conception of God is behind that of the great theologians of the 
Reformation, and nearer those of the early centuries, whose pagan 
notions of divine power or skill besting Satan did so much to cast 
belief into forms incompatible with the historic gospel. 

‘It would not be quite fair, however, to ignore the fact that this 
despot has his playful moods and gentle hours. His interview with 
Adam in a dream, in Book VIII., contains some genial specimens 
of divine relaxation. He converses with his creature in quite a 
pleasant, playful, even tender way. He almost banters him (VIII. 
399). It is to be remarked, however, that this is but a dream of 
Adam’s, and in part repudiable where it might be unduly tinged 
with human nature, and that it takes place before the Fall. After 
that event the man’s sin kills out tenderness in the divine mind, or 
turns it to resentment. |) This is the conception of a God who 1s kind 
to his friends but relentless to his foes. It is a warlike God. It 
is a fruit of the classic culture, which still rules in politics. It is a 
pagan, it is not a Hebrew, far less a Christian conception. Not from 
such a God comes the rain for the unjust, or the goodness that falls 
lon. the unthankful and the evil. | 


This, then, is the God against whom Satan rebels. If the repre- 
sentation here given of Him be a true account of Milton’s idea, we 
are moved to sympathise with the rebel, if not secretly to convey 
to him food and arms. It is only a colossal figure that could war 
with so vast a power. Only a colossal ambition and independence 
could conceive and carry through the rebel design. Accordingly 
Satan is colossal. The greatness on both sides is non-moraé In 
point of sublimity he far exceeds any of the more contented denizens 
of heaven, and rivals in majesty of build even the Supreme Himself. 
In the first book the poet seems never weary of enlarging on the 
splendid proportions of his hero) His spiritual bulk is symbolised, 
by his physical extent. As he lies on the fiery floods of Hell after 
his nine days’ fall from Heaven, with his head uplift above the wave, 
and’ eye that sparkling blazed— 


his other parts besides, 
Prone on the flood extended, long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood. 


And then follows the simile about the huge Kraken, which the 
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sailors mistake for an island and anchor by it all night. His spear 
was far larger than the weaver’s beam. Compared with it 


the tallest pine, 
Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great amiral, were but a wand; 


and his ponderous shield— 


Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 

At evening from the top of Fesole, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 

Rivers, and mountains on the spotty globe. 


He stood out above all the rest of the peers of Hell. They were 
beyond compare of mortal prowess; but he, 


far above the rest, 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower: his form had not yet lost 
‘All his original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured; as when the sun, new risen, 
Looks thro’ the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams. 


' The fiend is of a spirit indomitable as Milton’s own.) Though 
he treads “the burning marl,” far beneath him is any cry of pain. 
He is as stoical as a Red Indian under torture. He is beaten but 
not conquered. He will know nothing of despair. He is “not lost 
“in loss itself.” Rolling on the fiery wave, he yet says “all is not 
“lost.” He is “full of high disdain and sense of injured merit.” He 
“draws a resolution from despair.” He cannot forget his high and 
heavenly birth. ‘He is an archangel misunderstood and worsted. 
Wrecked he may be, but he is not yet quite degenerate from his 
great lineage and first abode. \ This is no war of gods and mortals, 
or even of gods and Titans. It is god against god. We are prepared 
for awful scenes, sublime encounters, struggles where the battalions 
are in cubes in the air, and the missiles are hills with all their load 
of rocks, waters and woods. He welcomes Hell’s horrors with high 
bravery. He has resources in himself which make place indifferent : 


Hail horrors! hail 
Infernal world! and thou profoundest Hell 
Receive thy new possessor one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 
The mind is its own place and in itself 
Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven, 
What matters where if Z be still the same. 
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Pride thea binogéulsadibinon: breaksout:, 


Here at least! 
We shall be free. 


It is democracy, the passion of freedom cursed by the lack of a 
moral authority : 


Here we may reign secure, and, in my choice, , 
Betier to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven, 


which looks a very terrible assertion. But remember whom he had 


to serve in Heaven. 

As he faces his myriads of fallen friends and strives to infuse 
into them new courage for the carrying on of the old warfare by 
new methods, it is a great situation when he shouts to the prostrate 
host : 


Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen! 


His behaviour towards those whom his rebellion had involved with 
him in ruin is one of the finest features in his character. He has 
a lofty fidelity to them. Like other implacable wreckers he is good 
to his friends. He shows a readiness for risk on their behalf, and 
a considerateness which even ends, as he gazes on them, in tears such 
as angels weep. He sacrifices himself, partly out of ambition and 
love of the first place, even in danger, but partly also from the loyal 
feeling that he must not seek any safety for himself which would 
leave behind those whom he had seduced to their fall. There you 
have “the boom of Milton’s self-conscious magnanimity.” Address- 
ing the terrible janitor who would bar his way out of Hell, he says : 


I come no enemy, but to set free 

From out this dark and dismal house of pain 
Both him, and thee, and all the heavenly host 
Of spirits that, in our just pretences armed, 
Fell with us from on high; from them I go 
This uncouth errand sole; and, one for all, 
Myself expose with lonely steps to tread 
The unfounded deep. 


He is not only a rebel angel to God but a rival redeemer to Christ ; 
and he would do for devils what Christ did for men. This sacrifice 
on the part of Satan is no doubt meant to balance the sacrifice of the 
Son on behalf of Man, as if the poet were resolved that in point 
of generosity Hell should not be outdone by Heaven. Remember 
that, by Milton’s Arian theology, Satan and the Son, in reference 
to the Father, did not originally occupy such very different positions. 
They were in some sense spiritual peers. They were both created 
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beings—Satan possibly the senior. They were not of intrinsically 
different nature. The main difference between them here is that 
the one is on the winning side and the other is not. The one creature 
is arbitrarily chosen by the Father's will, and of course obeys; the 
other creature, the really older, is not chosen, and, equally of course, 
the elder brother rebels. When God proclaims His Son as supreme 
among the heavenly powers and sets him on His holy hill, He says: 
“This day have I begotten Him.” Unless begotten here means but 
anoint or install, Christ was junior, therefore, to the angels addressed 
and superseded ; and by the Miltonic theology He no more deserved 
the unique title of Son than did the other created beings, who equally 
proceeded from the Father’s creative decree. 

To return to Satan and his host. The passage, Book I., 590-620, 
gives a sublime and affecting picture of their relations, and of the 
nobler side of the great fiend’s soul. He is also capable of feeling 
and owning the force and the charm of goodness—not merely of 
believing and trembling, but of beholding it with some longing regret. 
In the interview with one of the unfallen angels later in the poem 
we are told how the rebuke of the angel affected him : 


So spake the cherub; and his grave rebuke, 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
Invincible; abashed the devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely—saw, and pined 
His loss. 

IV. 845. 


If he felt the awfulness of goodness, he felt what current religion 
has much lost.in pew and pulpit. He was not utterly lost when he 
could feel that) The germs of good were in him still, but he found 
no place of repentance. He had sinned the unforgivable sin. There 
was no pity, no return for him. And we cannot help feeling that 
the relentlessness of the divine character as conceived by Milton 
had something to do with Satan’s persistence in evil and’ ultimate 
moral decay. There were moments when he might have accepted 
salvation had it been offered him, and even answered to pity. In 
hours of loneliness his otherwise indomitable spirit has its season 
of weakness. The long strain gives way. The courage succumbs. 
The proud will for a few moments suffers collapse, till it is strung 
into vitality again by sheer despair and by a certain false ideal of 
consistency in the eyes of his comrades in woe. Read the splendid 
burst, Book IV., 9—113, in which the poet describes the stormy 
passions that rend this great spirit, that first seem to grind him into 
powder, and then, by sheer despair, rouse him to a new height of 
resolve. And when Satan repudiates the idea of submission, 
remember that he contemplates only submission to Omnipotent power, 
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not to Infinite Holy love. Anger, envy, remorse, despair, and malice 
are by this time raging in his breast and making pale his face. 
“Tt is like a tempest in a dark night when the thunder and lightning 
“roar and flash, and then intermit, and then redouble again.” 

Mark, further (Book IV., 358—375), how his resolution falters as 
he sees and feels the beauty and innocence of the first pair. It is 
not them that he hates; it is their Maker. It is a sad exhibition 
of his moral nature’s incipient decay that he makes them the means 
of wounding his great Foe. So, also, is he moved at the beauty of 
earth as he descends on it. But he is possessed by a purpose which 
kills his power of delight. Hate is withering up joy and all else. 
(Book IX., 100.) 

And again, when Pe ieaching Eve in her beauty, he is so nearly 
overpowered by it that he has to summon all his hate of God in 
order to drown the gentler thoughts that threaten to turn him from 
the purpose of his undying life (1X, 463—470). We know the 
purpose is bad and malicious, but we cannot help some admiration 
for the inflexible way in which he puts every seduction aside that 
might interfere with its realisation. We are in that dangerous mood 
when we insist on being left, for the time at least, to our admiration 
of the heroism of wickedness and the grandeur of splendid sin. 
We admire a fine fearless sinfulness. 

But the most absorbing feature in this character, that which clothes 
it with the most engrossing human interest, is not its original sub- 
limity, nor its colossal mixture of good and evil. It is the gradual 
process of moral decay and diminished dignity which it undergoes. 
There is more tragedy in his second fall than in his first. We have 
in Satan not merely the description of a character, but its develop- 
ment, if you can apply the word development to what is rather a 
degeneration, a contraction, a withering of it, and a growth of 
perdition. Satan at first is sublime, and therefore not wholly evil, 
for unmixed evil can never be sublime, and’ Goethe with his 
Mephistopheles is there more nearly right. But from the hour 
when Satan turns from rebellion to revenge (from revolt to cattle- 
maiming, so to say), and attempts, ‘by the subtlety of fraud, the 
injury, through the innocent, of that great Foe for whom he was no 
match in strength, he begins to enter a second, an inward Hell, and 
to fall even below his rebel’s estate. Milton exhibits this in the 
most wonderful way. He is realistic and terrible enough in his 
portrayal of Hell, but the nether world was a fair and noble place 
compared with the spiritual hell which begins to blaze within his 
breast and lash him on with the scorpions of an insatiable 
revenge. I have already hinted how this fell purpose kills 
every gentle and joyful thought in his soul. It also destroys 
all his grandeur and sublimity. Hate is mean, and makes mean. 
And after the first book Milton has less to say about the first Hell 
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of the fiery wave than of that which it symbolises—the inward and 
enawing hell in Satan’s soul. There is between them all the differ- 
ence of the first and second death: 


Horror and doubt distract 
His troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir 
The Hell within him, for within him Hell 
He brings, and round about him; nor from Hell 
One step, no more than from himself, can fly 
By change of place. 


There is another way in which Milton has symbolised the same 
decay. In Book I. there is a magnificent description of the building 
of Pandemonium, the infernal parliament house. When built it is 
too small to’hold all the fallen host. The rank and file of them, 
therefore, have to use on themselves their supernatural power and 
diminish their size till they could all squeeze in. But Satan submits 
to no such degradation. He will not abandon his own colossal form. 
Far within he still sits with the other seraphic lords in “their own 
“dimensions like themselves.” That is just after the fall from 
Heaven. But later in the course of events, when the resolution 
has been taken to injure as far as possible the power they cannot 
defeat, to do this by fraud and falsity, to do it also by injuring 
God’s innocent creature, man, from that point the sublimity of the 
war in Heaven passes away. Noble revolt and gigantic enterprise 
are changing; we find Satan—now first guilty of falsity—less 
unwilling to part with his own dimensions and his own form. Dis- 
guise 1S inconsistent with majesty. And by the disguises which 
Satan does not hesitate to adopt the poet indicates the progress of 
that decay which leaves the great figure finally stripped of all his 
personal glory. First, he veils under a calm exterior the volcanic 
passion which tore him at first sight of the sun, and, clothing himself 
as an angel of light to deceive Uriel, the regent of the sun, he 
extracts from him the secret of the locality of Paradise. Next, by 
a great descent, we find him seated watching at the ear of sleeping 
Eve, “squat like a toad,” a creature more ugly than venomous. Next 
we find him in a developed form of evil, in the more dangerous 
form of a serpent—far more venomous than ugly—invested with 
that subtle and demonic form of evil which mankind seems always 
to have associated with the slimy beauty of the snake. And then, 
after the Fall thas been effected, we have this same serpent slinking 
back into the thicket, like a guilty passion slaked, and shrunk to 
“ithe meanest thing that enters Hell.” 

A similar thing is indicated by the change which passes over Hell 
and the whole kingdom of the lost. Satan does not /decay alone. 
As in “Hamlet” the immorality of the Court taints the whole 
kingdom, and makes even Laertes capable of poisoning his sword ; 
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as Guinevere’s sin destroys the Round Table; as the inamorality 
of a Court does sap the entire national morality; so Hell after the 
Fall is not what it was before. There is a fall beneath the Fall. 
There is a second Fall within the kingdom of evil. The tempter 
himself has fallen lower than the tempted, and the whole empire 
of evil has found in the deepest deep a lower deep still. 

When we observe Milton’s prime interest in the character of Satan, 
and, within that, in the psychology of his decay, we have some clue 
to the reason which led the poet to prefer “ Paradise Regained” to 
“ Paradise Lost.” In “Paradise Regained” we have Christ for the 
central figure. We have perhaps the earliest effort at that moral 
psychology of Christ which has been the keynote of all modern 
biographies of him. We have Christ rising in ethical greatress as 
he works his moral way upward through temptation after tempta- 
tion presented to his moral ‘soul by one who had as surely worked 
his way down. It is in both cases, in both poems, the moral interest 
that is paramount for Milton himself, and not the imaginative. 
In each he has at the centre a study of moral evolution: in the 
former by way of degeneration; in the latter by way of 
development and triumph. The ethical victory of the Son of God 
in the later poem meant much more to Milton than the dynamic 
victory that the Son ‘won in the former as Commander-in Chief 
of the armies of Heaven. Milton’s interest really went to the moral 
side—to Satan in one case, to Jesus in the other. And of course 
he thought more of the poem in which the moral movement was 
heavenward than of that where it was toward Hell. It was more 
consonant with his own note of, sustained and mastering majesty. 

There are not many things in the poem more interesting, as there 
are few more powerful and splendid, than Milton’s conception of 
Hell. It is not the worst part of the universe. It is better than 
Chaos. It is a section of Chaos cut out and brought more or less 
under the order of the creative will. We have now come to use the 
word pandemonium to express the superlative of anarchy 
and misrule. Far otherwise in Milton. It is the cathedral of 
Hell, as magnificent in structure as in size. It rises in 
slow silence to the sound of music—as Milton, by a fine 
figure, says, “like an exhalation.” Turner should have limned 
it with its rarefied pillars, architraves, cornices, friezes and 


sculptures; with its fretted roof of gold, its ample pavements, its 


starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed with naphtha and asphaltus. 
yielding light as from a sky. Hell itself is a huge region, with 
manifold varieties of surface. There is the burning sea into which 
Satan fell from Heaven. . The prospect round about him at 
first is dreadful. (Book I. 60—70,.) But an exploration of the 
place somewhat relieves its horrors. It has its vast moors, where 
the spirits betake themselves on the proroguing of parliament for 
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sport of various kinds. They do not shoot; but they race, they 


tilt, they ride the air in whirlwind, they hurl about huge rocks “in 


“sheer athletic joy.” Others, again, there are of less demonic tastes. 


They find a retreat in a silent valley, where their milder relaxation 
isin artand song. They sing “with notes angelical to many a harp,” 
till the harmony— 


(What could it less when Spirits immortal sing) 
Suspended Hell, and took with ravishment 
The thronging audience. 


Other members of this parliament took their vacation in philosophy 
and theology. Yes, they have theology in Milton’s Hell: 


Others apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate— 
Fixed fate, free will, fore-knowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 

Of happiness, and final misery, 

Passion, and apathy, and glory, and shame— 
Vain wisdom all and false philosophy. 


So not only can a man smile and smile and be a villain, but one 
can sing, and read, and think, and discuss good and evil, God and 
man, with any guzdnunc of club or coterie—and be damned after 
all. Others, again, in this strange land are explorers, and start out 
to discover new regions and pierce into unknown parts, among 
burning rivers, quaking ‘bogs, fiery Alps and pinching airs. Although 
Milton, then, calls Hell a place where “all life dies, death lives, and 
“nature breeds perverse all monstrous, all prodigious things,” yet 
we seem to find parts of it where life at least would be tolerable. 
There can be little doubt that in this description of Hell Milton 
was drawing the heathen world—not the ancient world only, but the 
world of heathenism he saw around him, in England and elsewhere, 
a world:in which we ourselves live, where enterprise is incessant, 
interest restless, and beliefs often hopeless, where there was every 
activity and every repose except the love of God. Still, it was a 
place with divine possibilities in it. It was not a mere congeries of 
horrors like Dante’s Inferno. As Satan is more interesting than 
God, Hell is here more interesting to the natural man than Heaven. 
Milton recognises that there might be a worse place, for he says of 
Prince Moloch “of God, or Hell, or worse, he recked not.”” There 
might still be heard the Dorian music rousing to high valour: 


Nor wanting power to mitigate and ’suage, 

With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. 
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Such a scene cannot be an utterly accursed and evil place. Evil 
means utter disorder. The outlying region of Chaos is the more 
fit abode for evil pure and simple. Hell was not the sphere of 
utter evil any more than Satan was its pure incarnation. If there 
was much Milton in Satan, there was much England in his Hell. 
It is not utter disorder. There is among the lost angels 
a high organisation—the relic of their heavenly state—and 
a certain admirable loyalty to their great chief. There is no 
rebellion among his subjects. Satan seems to have the secret, which 
God has not, of inspiring complete personal loyalty among his own. 
Like many bad men he is more popular than the good. And one 
reason is that, to some extent at least, he sacrifices himself for his — 
followers, which we have already seen God does not. The good 
angels are zealous and loyal, but it is not quite the same kind of 
loyalty. It is a discussible question how far they would have been 
loyal had the issue been different, and their leader, instead of Satan, 
had been cast from Heaven. 

It is interesting to observe in this connection that Milton’s 
passionate Jove of liberty never leads him to admire licence. He 
loves liberty as the one condition of perfect order and subordination. 
All are not equal, but all must be free to find out by experiment 
themselves and their inequalities. The final freedom is to fill one’s 
proper place and move harmoniously in it. We are 


if not equal all yet free, 
Equally free—for orders and degrees 
Jar not with liberty, but well consist. 


Such was Hell, and such were its tenants, before the fall of man. 
But there is no part of the poem more powerful, startling and 
dramatic than the passage in which Milton describes the change 
which passed over place and people after the fall of man. Satan 
has succeeded, and returns full of triumph and vengeful joy to 
Pandemonium. There the denizens of Hell, withdrawn from all the 
rest of their sad contingent, are assembled in. eager expectation 
of their chief’s return, now due. The great adventurer passes in 
at the door, in shape like some plebeian angel, unrecognised, or 
enjoying the pleased sense of power that lies in a great one’s humble 
incognito, and gloating on the ovation that awaits him when he 
shall tell his joyful news. Still unobserved, he finds his way to 
the throne, and, seating himself on it, enjoys the prospect for a 
moment. Then some of the glory of his true shape returns to him. 
He is recognised with a mighty shout. Whereon, commanding 

» silence, he tells his news with insolent and blasphemous exultation. 
Ended, he awaits the universal shout. But, horrible to tell, what 
greets his ear is a universal hiss. Were they disloyal at last? No. 
In the worst failure they keep their satanic loyalty, and do not visit 
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their misfortunes on their leader’s head. The hiss was meant for 
applause. It was all the sound at their command. They have 
turned to a wallowing mass of serpents. And, more dreadful still, 
their prince himself feels a dreadful change. His visage becomes 
drawn and spare. His arms cleave to his ribs. His legs cohere into 
a single trunk. And he, too, falls writhing, a monstrous serpent, 
without the power to put the form off as he chose. Note that this 
is not represented as a divine infliction, but as the result of moral 
decay. He tries to speak; but he, too, could now but hiss. Pan- 
demonium was a riot of hisses, a generation of vipers. When they 
issue to those without they spread the infection. A madness seizes 
the entire host. Hell itself, then, has fallen with the devil’s second 
fall. His very world shares with him a “horrid sympathy,” his 
second loss of glory, and the abjectness of his moral and spiritual 
decay. . 

It is all very dreadful. It is a warning to us that even a resistance 
to despotism will not justify resort to fraud, or any operations by 
which the enemy is wounded through an innocent dependent, or war 
waged at the chief cost of women and children. That was Satan’s 
grand fall. It robs him of far more of our sympathy than his revolt 
in Heaven. And even in the marvellous and skilful account of the 
Temptation—in the dialogue between Satan and Eve—we feel some 
sympathy. We feel that the Serpent says so many things which are 
true that we are thankful we are not in Eve’s place, with the world’s 
future resting on us. Up toa point Satan appears as the champion 
of reason and personality against force. He is overpowered by 
numbers, and wealth, and magic, by the long purse, as we now 
say, not by strategy and not by sanctity. He is the reflexion of 
the inquiring, sceptical, independent, indomitable side of Milton’s 
own mind. The spirit of inquiry and of rebellion to authority was 
one that Milton knew by experience. No man better understood 
its dangers. He probably felt it hard to keep his intellect in due 
subordination to his spiritual soul. And in Satan he draws a 
picture of the dangers of his own besetting tendency. This explains 
the manifest, the almost involuntary, partiality of the poet for Satan 
as hero and the delight with which he dwells on his splendid side. 
As in “Samson,” so here; Milton could not escape from himself. 
So little was his genius dramatic or classical that in a poem like 
“Paradise Lost” he must paint himself, even at the risk of ennobling 
the very power of evil thereby. 

Satan represents, as no one in Milton’s heaven does, the side 
of reason, personality and freedom in conflict with throned force. 
There is something Promethean in the defiance. It cannot be a 
rebellion against the true God to urge the claims of personality 
against absolute will. There is little in Milton’s God that has any 
right to control reason. His justice is irrational and non-moral. A 
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mere king by force, mere omnipotence, has no rights as against the 
mind. It is holy love alone that has the right to control reason. And 
Milton’s God is not the God of holy love, nor of essential grace. 
He is not a God who evokes faith. We do not concede to him the 
right to the sacrifice of will, of intellect, or of heart. 

The grand flaw of this sublime and immortal book, then, is what 
is also the most serious defect in a man, society, or a nation—a false 
or inadequate idea of the character of God, through the absence of 
the cross of Christ. A false authority is as mischievous as none, 
because it leads to none. This God is natural power 
made absolute. And the consequence is the sophistication 
of our moral feelings and a civil war between our imagination and 
our conscience. We cannot be satisfied with any work of art, 
however we may ezsthetically admire it, which thus lights up our 
inner fires, and plunges us into spiritual discord between what we 
admire and what we trust. It is hard to make us believe in God 
when we are caused to admire or pity the eternal enemy of God. 


There could be nothing really admirable in one who is for ever the | 


foe of holy goodness and love. 


Pete -ForsvTH. 


KISSING THE BOOK. 


HEN the clerk in an English Court of Justice administers 
the usual oath, he finishes with the words “Kiss the Book,” 
spoken in an imperative mood, and if the witness shows any hesi- 
tation in carrying out the unsavoury ceremony, he does his best to 
compel performance. The imperative mood of the clerk has not, 
to my thinking, any legal sanction. Kissing the Book is not, and 
never has been, as far as I can learn, a necessary legal incident of 
the oath of a Christian witness or juror. Why, then, does the 
twentieth-century Englishman kiss the Book by way of assuring 
his fellow-citizens that he is not going to lie if he can help it? The 
answer to that riddle is probably akin to the answer given to the 
question: “Why does a dog walk round and round in a circle before 
“he flings himself upon the hearth-rug?” Naturalists tell us that 
it is because the wild dog of prehistoric days made his bed in the 
contemporary grass of the forest after that fashion. Both man and 
dog are victims of hereditary habit. Probably the majority of men 
and dogs never consider for a moment how they came by the habit. 
But when, as in the case of kissing the Book, the habit is so 
insanitary, superstitious and objectionable, it is worth a few moments 
to consider its history, origin and practical purpose, and then to 
further consider whether mankind is not old enough to give it up, 
and whether we should not make an effort at reform in the healthy 
spirit that a growing schoolboy approaches the manly problem of 
ceasing to bite his nails. 

In a modern English Encyclopedia of Law it is suggested that 
the habit of kissing the Book did not become recognised in the 
English Courts until the middle of the seventeenth century, and 
that it only became general in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. For my part, I cannot subscribe to that view. It is true 
that there is very little direct authority in any ancient law book 
on practice which enables one to say what the practice was. But 
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that is because the old lawyers did not consider “kissing the Book” 
essential to the oath, and the practice was so universally followed 
that there was no need to describe it. 

Shakespeare wrote “The Tempest” about 1613. He gives 
Stephano, when offering Caliban the bottle, these lines: “Come, 
“swear to that; kiss the book:—I will furnish it anon with new 
“contents :—swear!” (Gives Caliban drink.) And a few lines later 
on Caliban says, “Til kiss thy foot; I'l swear myself thy subject.” 
To me, reading the scene to-day, and bearing in mind that it was 
a low-comedy scene written to amuse the groundlings, the conclusion 
is irresistible that Shakespeare drew his simile from the common 
stock of every-day affairs, and that the idea of kissing the Book 
was as familiar to the average playgoer at the Globe or the Curtain 
as it is to-day to the pitite at His Majesty's. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
too, in “ Women Pleased,” 11, vi, have the lines: “Oaths I swear 
“to you... . and kiss the book, too”; and no doubt, if diligent 
search were made in the Elizabethan writers other such popular 
references could be found. 

Samuel Butler, who, we must remember, was clerk to Sir Samuel . 
Luke, of Bedfordshire, and other Puritan Justices of the Peace, and 
therefore had administered the oath many hundreds of times prior 
to the Restoration, has the following passage in “ Hudibras” con- 
cerning a perjurer :— | 


¢ 


‘‘Can make the Gospel serve his turn, 
And helps him out; to be forsworn ; 
When ’tis laid hands upon and kiss’d 
To be betrayed and sold like Christ.” 


This is, I think, conclusive that in 1660, in the common form of 
oath, the practice was for the witness to lay the hand upon the 
Book and afterwards to kiss it. 

Fleetwood, the Recorder of London, writing to Lord Burghley, 
describing Serjeant Anderson taking his seat as Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas in 1582, notes that: “Then the clarke of the 
“corone, Powle, did read hym his oathe, and after, he himself read 
“the oathe of the supremacie, and so kist the booke.” This, of course, 
was a ceremonial oath, but it throws light upon the custom. 
Although the direct references to kissing the Book are few and 
far between, several interesting specimens are given in Notes and 
Queries from early Irish records, showing that oaths were taken 
both upon holy relics and upon the Holy Gospels, “corporaliter 
“tacta et deosculata,” in the time of Henry VI, and that in the reign 
of Edward I. kissing the Book was an incident of the official oath 
of the Exchequer. It is possible that a close study of the records 
of a Catholic country would throw light upon the origin of kissing 
the Book, which, from a Protestant point of view, is doubtless as 
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superstitious a custom as kissing relics or the Pope’s toe or a crucifix. 
It was said by John Coltus, the Archbishop of Armagh, in 1397, 
that the English introduced the custom of swearing on the Holy 
Evangelists into Ireland, and that in earlier days the Irish resorted . 
to croziers, bells, and other sacred reliquaries to give solemnity to 
their declarations. That kissing the Book is directly evolved from 
the superstitious but reverential worship of holy relics can scarcely 
be doubted. When Harold pledged his solemn oath to William the 
Conqueror, we learn in the old French “Roman de Rou” how 
William piled up a reliquary with holy bodies and put a pall over 
them to conceal them, and, having persuaded Harold to take the 
oath upon these hidden relics, he afterwards showed Harold what 
he had done, and “Heraut forment s’espoanta,” Harold was sadly 
alarmed. Curious, but interesting, is the form of oath here 
described. Harold first of all “suz sa main, tendi,” held his hand 
over the reliquary, then he repeated the words of his oath, and 
then “li sainz beisiez,” kissed the relics. It is almost the same 
ceremony that we have to-day, and in the same order. The Book 
is held in the hand, the words of the oath are repeated, and then 
the Book is kissed. 

The Rev. James Tyler, in his interesting book on oaths, quotes 
an eleventh-century oath of “Ingeltrude, wife of Boson, that she 
“swore to Pope Nicholas,” as one of the earliest examples of kissing 
the Book. It runs thus: “I, Ingeltrude, swear to my Lord Nicholas, 
“the chief Pontiff and universal Pope, by the Father, the Son and 
“the Holy Ghost, and these four Evangelists of Christ our God which 
“T hold in my hands and kiss with my mouth.” This early example 
of the habit shows that kissing the Book was contemporaneous with 
kissing bells, crucifixes and relics, and that the religious origin of 
the custom is similar. In the Roman Catholic ritual the priest 
still kisses the Gospel after he has read it, and I have been 
told that this is done in some Anglican churches. It is curious that 
the ceremony should survive in the law courts and have died out 
in most of the churches. But in these things the average man 
violently strains at gnats and complacently swallows camels. The 
Roman ceremony of kissing the Book—which is done reverently by 
the priest as part of a religious ceremony—would distress a Pro- 
testant, who watches the kissing of the same Book in a modern 
police court without the least sign of moral or mental disturbance. 

Of the ultimate origin of kissing as a sign and pledge of truth 
much could be written, and it would be an interesting task to trace 
the history of the ceremonial kiss to its earliest source. The perjury 
of Judas was signed by a kiss, and Jacob deceived his father with 
the same pledge of faith. So also false, fleeting, perjured Clarence 
swears to his brother: “In sign of truth I kiss your highness’ 
“hand.” The kiss as a pledge or symbol of truth is probably as 
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old in the world as the degraded ceremony of spitting on a coin 
for luck, and is what students of folk-lore call a saliva custom, the 
origin of which seems to have been a desire on the part of the 
devotee for a union with the divine or holy thing. 

So much for the ancient origin of the kissing portion of this 
ceremony. It is shown to be of superstitious if not idolatrous origin, 
and there is little doubt that it was imported from the Church into 
the law courts. It is still customary in English courts, but I hope 
to show beyond doubt that in the view of English lawyers it is 
not, and never has been, an essential part of the English Christian 
oath. That is to say, an English Christian has a legal right to take 
the oath by merely laying his hand upon the Book, and the act of 
kissing the Book afterwards is a work of supererogation, and of no 
legal force or effect whatever. 

No lawyer that I know of has ever suggested that a witness or 
juror must kiss the Book. Nor, on the contrary, has any lawyer 
sought to forbid a man to kiss the Book. I take it that any reverent 
and decent use of the Book as a voluntary addition to the oath 
would be allowed: The general rule of English law is-that all 
witnesses ought to be sworn according to the peculiar ceremonies 
of their own religion, or in such manner as they deem binding on 
their consciences, If, therefore, a Christian wishes to kiss the 
Book he may do so, but the only formality that need be legally 
observed is the laying of hands upon the Book. As Lord Hale 
says, “the regular oath as is allowed by the laws of England is 
“«Tactis ‘sacrosanctis Dei Evangeliis.”” Lord Coke, too, says, 
“Tt is called a corporal oath because he toucheth with his hand 
“some part of the Holy Scripture.” Modern antiquarians have sought 
to show that the word corporal was used in connection with the 
ritual of an oath, and referred to the “ Corporale Linteum” on which 
the sacred Elements were placed, and by which they were covered. 
Some suggest that the word comes from the Romans, and draws 
a distinction between an oath taken in person and by proxy. But 
for my part I think Lord Coke knew as much about it as any of 
his scholarly critics, and is not far wrong when he says a corporal 
oath is an oath in which a man touches the Book. 

This form of oath was practised by the Greeks and Romans, 
and is of great antiquity. Hannibal, when only nine years old, was 
called upon by his father to swear eternal enmity to Rome by laying 
his hand on the sacred things. Livy, in describing it, uses the 
words “tactis sacris,” the very expression that passed into the 
University and other oaths of modern England. Izaak Walton, in 
his “Life of Hooker,” sets down a bold but affectionate sermon 
preached to Queen Elizabeth by Archbishop Whitgift, in which he 
reminds the Queen that at her coronation she had promised to 
maintain the Church lands, and thus he adds: “You yourself have 
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“testified openly to God at the holy altar by laying your hands 
“on the Bible, then lying upon it.” 

That this is the real form of an English Christian oath, and that 
kissing the Book is purely 4 voluntary ceremony is, I think, made 
clear in a curious little volume, entitled “The Clerk of Assize, 
“Judges Marshall and Cryer, being the true Manner and Form of 
“the Proceedings at the Assizes and General Goale Delivery, both 
“in the Crown Court and Nisi Prius Court. By T.W.” This was 
printed for Timothy Twyford in 1660, and sold at his shop within 
the Inner Temple Gate. It is probably the book Pepys refers to 
when he notes in his diary: “So away back again home, reading 
“all the way the book of the collection of oaths in the several offices 
“of this nation which is worth a man’s reading.” 

I am quite of Pepys’ opinion, and a man may read it after two 
hundred and fifty years with as much profit as Pepys did. It is 
a quaint little book, and in the preface T. W. writes that “the 
“Government of this nation being now happily brought into its 
“ancient and! right course, and that the proceedings in Courts of 
“Justice to be in the King’s name, and in Latine and Court-hand 
“(the good old way), I have set forth and published the small 
“Manuel,” for the benefit of the new officers who may here “ find 
“all such Oaths and Words as are by them to be administered.” In 
the rubric attached to the jurors’ oath is the following :—“ Note 
“that every juror must lay his hand on the Book and look towards 
“the prisoners.” In the same way in the oath to the foreman of 
the grand jury, T. W. writes: “The foreman must lay his hand on 
“the Book.” \ 

Although it seems probable that kissing the Book was customary 
at this date, T. W. would, I think, certainly have pointed out that 
it was necessary if he had so considered it, and the absence of any 
reference to kissing the Book in a “manuel” published for the very 
purpose of explaining to the ignorant the correct manner in 
which to administer the oath, shows that the author did not consider 
that part of the ceremony a necessary one. The references to the 
form of oath in old law books are very few. There is a case 
reported in “the good old way” of law French in Siderfin, an ancient 
law reporter, in Michaelmas Term, 1657. Dr. Owen, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of Oxford, refused to take the oath “en le usual manner per 
“laying son main dexter sur le Lieur et per baseront ceo apres.” 
The doctor merely lifted up his right hand, and the jury, being in 
doubt, asked Chief Justice Glin whether it was really an oath. The 
Chief Justice said, “that in his judgment he had taken as strong 
“an oath as any other witness, but said if he was to be sworn 
“himself he would lay his right hand upon the Book.” : There is 
another curious decision upon the necessity of kissing the Book 
mentioned in Walker's “History of Independency,” in the account 
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of the trial of Colonel Morrice, who held Pontefract Castle for the 
King. The colonel wished to challenge one Brooke, foreman of 
the jury, and his professed enemy, but the Court held, probably 
rightly, tlat the challenge came too late, as Brooke was sworn 
already. “Brooke being asked the question whether he were sworn 
“or no, replied ‘he had not yet kissed the Book’ The Court 
“answered that was but a ceremony.” 

The whole matter was very much discussed in 1744, when, in a 
well-known case, lawyers argued at interminable length as to 
whether it were possible for a person professing the Gentoo religion 
to take an oath in an English court. Sir Dudley Rider, the 
Attorney-General, says in his argument, “kissing the Book is no 
“more than a sign, and not essential to the oath.” He seems to 
think that touching the Book is not essential; but the true view 
seems to be laid down by Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, who says 
that the outward act is not essential to the oath, but there must 
be some external act to make it a corporal act. That is to say, 
that the kind of external act done may be left to the taste and fancy 
of the person taking the oath. The laying the hand on the Book 
is convenient, and is the recognised form, but a salute or act of 
reverence towards the Book would be sufficient, as Dr. Owen’s 
case seems to show. 

Apart altogether from the forms and ceremonies of oaths, it is 
surely well worth considering whether the practice of oath-taking in 
courts of justice should not be discontinued: Although many good 
and learned men have argued with great ability that a man taking 
an oath does not imprecate the Divine vengeance upon himself if 
his evidence is false, yet the whole history and practice of oath- 
taking is adverse to their amiable and well-meaning philosophy. 
The gist of an oath is, and always has been, that the swearer calls 
upon the Almighty to inflict punishment upon him here or hereafter 
if he is false to his oath. In early days oaths were only taken 
upon solemn occasions, and in a solemn manner. In modern life 
they have been multiplied, and become so common that little atten- 
tion is paid to them. Even in this country prior to Elizabeth there 
was no statute punishing perjury, and the oath was the only safe- 
guard there was against the offence. The statute then passed 
shows of what little use the oath was even in those days as a pre- 
ventive of perjury. But then few people could give testimony in 
courts, and there may have been some semblance of a religious 
ceremony in the affair. To-day that is gone, and necessarily gone. 

All writers who have seriously considered the matter condemn 
the multiplicity of oaths on trivial occasions as taking away from 
the ceremony any practical value it may have. Selden, in Cromwell's 
day, says: “Now oaths are so frequent they should be taken like 
“pills, swallowed whole ; if you chew them you will find them bitter ; 
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“if you think what you swear, ’twill hardly go down.” - What would 
he think of our progress to-day in this matter? Defoe, at a later 
date, lays down the principle that “the making of oaths familiar 
“is certainly a great piece of indiscretion in a Government, and 
“multiplying of oaths in many cases is multiplying perjuries.” 
England has been called “a land of oaths,” and familiarity with 
oath-taking has always bred contempt of the oath. In the old days 
of the Custom House oaths it is said that “there were houses of 
_ “resort where persons were always to be found ready at a moment’s 
“warning to take any oath required; the signal of the business for 
“which they were needed was this inquiry : ‘Any damned soul here?’ ” 

Without suggesting that there is a great amount of perjury in 
English courts, for Englishmen respect the law and have a whole- 
some dread of indictments, we cannot pride ourselves on a system 
that uses what ought to be a very solemn ceremony on every trum- 
pery occasion. In the county courts alone a million oaths at least 
must be taken every year in England. And upon what trifling, 
foolish matters are men and women invited by the State to make a 
presumptuous prayer to the Almighty to withdraw from them His 
help and protection if they shall speak falsely. 

Two women, for instance, have a dispute over the fit of a bodice ; 
each is full of passion and prejudice, and quite unlikely to speak 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Is it fair to 
ask them to take an oath that they will do so, and, in the language 
of Chaucer, to swear “in truth, in doom and in righteousness,” about 
so trivial a matter? Or, again, in an arbitration under the Lands 
Clauses Act, is it fitting that six land surveyors should condemn 
themselves to eternal penalties when everyone knows that, like the 
barristers engaged in the arbitrations, they are paid for services of 
an argumentative character rather than as witnesses of mere fact? 
As Viscount Sherbrooke said in an excellent essay on the oath, 
written at the time of the Bradlaugh case, “If you believe in God 
“it is a blasphemy; if not, it is a hollow and shameless cheat.” 

Any practical, worldly scheme to prevent perjury is of more use 
than a religious oath, and one might quote many historical instances 
in proof of this. Two widely apart in circumstance and period will 
show my meaning. The Ministers of Honorius on a certain occasien 
swore by the head of the Emperor, a very ancient form of oath. 
(Joseph, it may be remembered, swore “by the life of Pharaoh,” 
and Helen swore by the head of Menelaus.) The same Ministers, 
says Gibbon, “were heard to declare that if they had only invoked 
“the name of the Deity they would consult the public safety (by 
“going back on their word), and trust their souls to the mercy of 
“Heaven; but they had touched in solemn ceremony that august 
“seal of majesty and wisdom, and the violation of that oath would 
“expose them to the temporal penalties of sacrilege and rebellion.” 
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In like manner I remember a Jew, annoyed by apparent disbelief 
of his oath, saying before me in a moment of irritation, “I have 
“sworn by Jehovah that every word I say is true, but I will go 
“further than that: I will put down ten pounds in cash, and it may 
“be taken away from me if what I say is not true.” What sane 
man will say that the oath, as an oath, is of practical use when 
for centuries we find instances such as these of the way it is regarded 
by the person by whom it is taken. But it will be said that if a 
man pleases he can to-day affirm. Undoubtedly that is so, but the 
average Englishman has a horror of making a fuss in a public 
place, especially about a matter of every-day usage. The other day 
I suggested to a man who was suffering from cancer in the tongue 
that he might take the Scotch oath instead of kissing the Book. 
He did it reluctantly, as I thought. Once, too, I made the same 
suggestion to a witness at Quarter Sessions who was in a horrible 
state of disease, but he preferred to kiss the Book—which was 
afterwards destroyed. 

The average man is like the average schoolboy, and would any 
day rather do “the right thing” than do what is right. We 
have not all the courage of Mrs. Maden, who was refused 
justice in a Lancashire county court but as late as 1863 because she 
honestly stated her views on matters of religion. As Baron Bram- 
well pointed out in deciding that case, the judgment he was giving 
involved the absurdity of ascertaining the fact of Mrs. Maden’s 
disbelief by accepting her own statement of it, and then ruling that 
she was a person incompetent to speak the truth. Truly no pre- 
cedent in English law can be over-ruled by its own inherent folly. 

Later on, too, in our own time, we can remember the fate of 
Mr. Bradlaugh in his struggles with Courts and Parliament, and 
we can read in history the stories of George Fox and Margaret 
Fell The cynic may say that these people made a great deal of 
fuss about a very unimportant matter; but, after all, the attitude of 
George Fox on the question of the oath was a very noble one. 

“Will you take the oath of allegiance, George Fox?” asks the 
judge in the Court of Lancaster Castle. 

George Fox: “J never took an oath in my life.” 

Judge: “Will you swear or no?” 

George Fox: “Christ commands we must not swear at all; and 

“the apostle: and whether I must obey God, or man, judge thee, 
SI put it-to:thee,” 

And having read many volumes of man’s answer to George Fox, 
I am content for my part to think he still has the best of it, and 
that “ Swear not at all” is as much a commandment as “ Thou shalt 
“not steal,” or “Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor.” Whether 
in a work-a-day world of timid people, who cling to the bad habits 
of their prehistoric ancestry, it is possible to live up to the ideals 
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of these commandments is quite another matter, and I should be 
the last in the world to throw stones at others in this matter. 

I must confess that on the few occasions I have given evidence 
I have dutifully “kissed the Book” like any other witness. Whether 
I should do so again I am not so sure. Probably literary pride 
would overcome the natural shyness of my disposition, and I should 
propose to read what I have written here to a long-suffering judge, 
and claim as of right to take the oath “tactis sanctis,” with no 
ceremony of kissing. 

For the more I see of the ceremony the more it jars upon me 


as a mere matter of reverence to holy things, and the more I read © 


of the matter the more convinced I am of its superstitious origin. 
When, too, I feel sure that it is of no practical purpose and is as 
useless as it is insanitary, I begin to think that the hour is approach- 
ing when we may, without impiety to the shades of our ancestors, 
adopt some more reasonable ceremony of commencing our evidence 
in the law courts than that of kissing the Book. 


EDWARD A. PARRY. 
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“ Drina, furious Drina! Wherefore doth thy flood 
Hurl itself so madly past Servian mead and wood ? 


From Bosnia, Montenegro, and Servia fair I flee, 
Bearing their shame and sorrow, to hide it in the sea.” 
N these words the inspired daughter, of a father whose talents 

and virtues not only enshrine him in the heart of his own 
subjects but cause his name to be venerated in Bosnia, Servia, and 
Herzegovina, writes of “the restless Drina” which flows into the 
Save where the frontiers of Bosnia, Servia and Hungary meet, and 
both rivers rush to pour their united waters into the Djanube at 
Belgrade, the loved capital of the Serbs. 

There is a peculiar fascination in the waters of the Danube that 
seems to drag at the heart of the people of the countries through 
which it passes, causing an almost hysterical desire for the exclusive 
possession of this glorious highway to the sea, Even far-off 
Montenegro is seen, by means of the Drina, to stretch out an envious 


arm towards the great waterway. Luckily for Bulgaria, Montenegro 


is hardly a factor on the Danube. Standing on the heights of Rust-_ 
chuk, looking across to the Roumanian bank, the great width of the 
Danube at this point is hardly realised, owing tothe number of islands 
lying in to the northern shore. Once, however, in middle stream its 
vastness begins to force itself upon the understanding, and the possi- — 
bilities it offers either for military or commercial purposes are at once 
apparent. The smart-looking Bulgarian, who physically is so’like his 
Greek Thessalian brother, may be forgiven the aspirations that 
smoulder in his breast. If a fit appearance counted in the sinful 
world of politics, then of all the Balkan races who line the banks of 
the Danube the Bulgarian Aisa justly claim to be the guardian of 
its envied waters. 

Coming down stream from Passau to Rustchuk, the rapid current 
of the Danube forces a boat along at so great a pace that the natural 
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features of the landscape remain on the memory simply as one 
long blur. It is only by slowly working up stream that an adequate 
impression can be gained of the diversity of its scenery and its 
many stretches of marvellous beauty. Starting from Rustchuk, the 
pretty little town of Sistova clinging to the south bank is soon 
sighted. It was here that, in 1877, the main body of the Russians 
effected their crossing; and, as the eye travels along the heights, 
again and again the line is seen to be broken by small pointed 
pyramids, marking the spot where lie Russians whose homes never 
were gladdened by their returning feet. Then, as if to force upon 
the memory the time when this noble river, even to within a short 
throw of the gates of Vienna, was held in leash by the conquering 
arm of an alien faith, long lines of closely-veiled women, weighted by 
heavy black robes and watched over by a turbaned keeper in red, 
squat on the high banks and look down on the river that has been 
lost to their race, the glorious Danube, free once more, and flowing 
between Christian lands from its rise in close-hidden Donaueschingen 
to its many mouths on the Black Sea. 

With the picturesque minarets of Widn fading out of sight, the 
promising land of Bulgaria is left behind, the river Timok marking 
the point where Servia takes up the guardianship of the southern 
bank. It is on this side, further on, opposite to where an old ruined 
tower peeps from among the trees on the Roumanian bank, that 
the one gaunt, broken pier, of the twenty that went to make up 
Trajan’s celebrated bridge across the Danube, stands in solitary 
glory. Verily, those old Romans were grand builders and makers 
of roads, and in this far-away stretch of a great river they have left 
on all sides the marks of their wonderful handiwork. This 
one gaunt pier stands out a lasting monument of how the ancient 
Romans surmounted the seemingly impossible barrier opposed 
to them in the broad expanse of this swiftly flowing river. Higher 
up, where Nature in her mad jealousy to guard the “innermost 
beauties of her heart has thrown a great reef of rocks across the 
river, thus sending the waters swirling down in a long succession of 
rapids, those Romans had begun to cut a canal, the embankments 
of which have been utilised in the Canal of the Iron Gates of to-day. 
Perhaps their greatest effort is to be seen in the Pass of Kasan, 
where, for close upon thirty miles, with tearing river and gaping 
whirlpools below them, they crept along the perpendicular cliffs, 
scarping out a path from the living rock, boring holes, driving in 
piles, and so carrying covered wooden galleries round impossible 
precipices; whilst ever they guarded the road at attackable points 
by strongly-built forts. Lower down, before the Danube splits up 
into its many mouths, there is still to be seen Trajan’s wall, which 
he caused to be raised across the Dobrudsha from Tchernavoda 
to Kustendji on the Black Sea. 
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Above Trajan’s bridge, and Turn-Severin which is the terminus 
for sea-going vessels, commences the fine scenery associated with 
the name of the Iron Gates; but it is as well to admit that the 
term is somewhat of a misnomer as applied to this broad part of the 
river. Had the title been allowed to remain as the designation of 
_ the lower part of the Pass of Kasan, as is seen in some old maps, 
there would appear to be more reason in the name. As it is, the 
Iron Gates have to be sought for below water, where at intervals 
a succession of reefs runs obliquely across the bed of the river for 
close on a mile and a half, leaving only a tortuous channel that 
for the greater part hugs the Roumanian bank. When the water 
is low the river here turns into a series of beautiful cascades, the 
dark, jagged points of the rocks peering above a sea of white foam, 
and causing the waterway to become unnavigable. At this spot 
boats are known to have been held up for a whole winter—from 
September in one year until April in the next—in this way rendering 
the Danube impracticable as an outlet for trade: With the opening 
of the Canal of the Iron Gates for traffic in 1808 all this has been 
changed, and a fierce jealousy rages between the nations to whom 
the Danube is the natural outlet. Austria-Hungary, who has borne 
the expense, who has made the Pass of Kasan practicable by a series 
of deep channels' and blasting operations, who holds the territory. 
through which the river flows from Passau to Semlin, opposite to 
Belgrade, and then continues to occupy the northern bank until 
the frontier of Roumania is met just below New Orsova, naturally 
considers that to her belongs the premier claim. Servia, a* country 
which has no outlet to the sea, whose northern frontier is the southern 
bank from the junction of the Save at Belgrade to where the river 
Timok divides it from Bulgaria, necessarily finds the Danube its 
legitimate highway. Hence one cause for the irritation between 
these two nations. 

From the Iron Gates to Old Orsova, at the mouth of the Pass 
of Kasan, battered Turkish bastions and old Romana brickwork point 
to this part of the river having been strongly fortified at different 
periods. In the present day, New Orsova is destined to be the great 
transferring station of the Danube. Here the railway line from 
Bukharest connects with the lines of Austria-Hungary; here the 
small steamers from Buda-Pesth transfer their cargoes to the 
large steamers that ply to the Black Sea. As the Balkan 
States develop, so must New Orsova increase aS a com- 
mercial port; to the destruction no doubt of its beautiful natural 
features. Glancing up an avenue of poplars just below the town, at 
’ the end is seen the little chapel which was built to commemorate 
the spot where Kossuth hid the Hungarian crown of St. Stephen ; 
and down this avenue the present King of Hungary, Francis Joseph, 
passed when he went to the so-called opening of the Iron Gates 
Canal in 1806. 
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Leaving Orsova, the Pass of Kasan is at once entered, and for 
close on thirty miles the river tears between towering rocks and 
overhanging cliffs, save where it opens out into a lake of seething 
foam, the much dreaded rapids of Greben. Considering that the 
Danube in its upper reaches is over two thousand yards in breadth, 
something of the tumult of the scene can be understood when it is 
remembered that all this volume of water has to be forced through 
a defile varying from one hundred and twenty to three hundred 
yards. Almost opposite to Old Orsova, in the scarpings of an over- 
hanging cliff on the Servian side, are seen the remains of Trajan’s 
celebrated inscription commemorating the making of his wonderful 
road (A.D. 103), the traces of which can be followed throughout 
the pass. There is something strangely fascinating about these 
worn, weather-beaten marks, telling how a great people here 
bridled Nature in her wildest mood; how, in the days of darkness 
that succeeded the brilliant Roman epoch, this glorious monument 
of the energy of man was allowed to fall into decay, and the mighty 
river again held the gloomy defile to itself, until Hungary awoke 
from her trance and made the pass once more practicable. Sub- 
stitute stone for wood, and the present imposing road on the Hun- 
garian bank, built by Count Széchenyi in 1840, appears to have been 
constructed on similar lines to those adopted by Trajan. 

Where the gorge narrows the river is in utmost turmoil; little 
hungry whirlpools suck in all that comes their way, foam flings 
itself m the face of the encroaching cliffs, huge rocks dispute the 
passage, and indigo-blue peaks rise above circling clouds of white 
mist. The red rocks of Greben, decorated with bright green foliage, 
are viewed with a sense of relief after the grim stretch of the 
lower part of the Pass of Kasan, as it were giving breathing time 
before plunging into the narrow gorge that forms the entrance to the 
pass from the north. Here the gaunt rock looks as if it had been 
cleft asunder to make room for the whirling river, and the cliffs are 
perforated by caves, the greatest of which is the far-famed Golubacz 
Cavern. Tradition saith that in this mysterious cavern St. George 
slew the dragon; or, if the dragon was slain elsewhere, anyway the 
head was thrown into this cave by St. George, and it engendered 
the small stinging fly, szmzlium reptans, that has the terrible habit 
of crawling down the throat of animals and causing suffocation from 
the swellings arising from the bites. It is even averred that little 
children have been attacked and killed by these flies. 

This striking part of the Pass of ‘Kasan is all too short. The 
many-towered Castle of Golubacz, perched on a rocky spur beneath 
the rugged heights on the Servian bank, with embattled walls 
running down to the water’s edge, seems to block the way; then 
it is seen that the river turns almost at right angles to the north. 
On the Hungarian bank the shattered remains of the Castle of 
Laszlévar appear, whilst between the two castles that guard the 
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entrance to the Pass of Kasan, in the middle of the river there 
rises the curious isolated rock of Babakai. From its strategical 
position, whosoever held Golubacz commanded the Pass of Kasan, 
a fact at once recognised by a military people like the Turks, who 
successfully besieged it in 1391, and held it against all comers until 
they abandoned it towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
Since that time it has been allowed to fall into decay, though it 
‘still presents a very fine picture of an old Slavonic castle. As the 
name , Golubiacz (Goloubats) signifies Dlovecote, many tender but 
vague legends hang around this romantic spot; whilst to the black 
rock of Balbakai, in middle stream, a Turkish Andromeda was 
chained. |The prosaic researcher declares that in Turkish éaba 
stands for uncle, grandfather, old man; and az “the rock”; so 
that the name simply signifies the old man’s rock; but the Serbs 
explain that to them éaba means “woman,” and az “repent thyself.” 
Moreover, hias not the solitary fisherman at night seen the woman’s 
white spirit hovering over the troubled waters? 

Once out of the pass the Danube rapidly broadens; on the right 
are glimpses of far-distant mountains ; long grey-green islands break 
the river into many channels; and so the great plain is traversed 
until Belgrade, city of a thousand fights, looms into view on the 
left. | Situated on a northern spur of the Avata heights, at the 
confluence of the Save and the Danube, its commanding position 
from a military point of view is at once apparent. From its first 
conquest by Suleyman the Magnificent in 1521 to the year 1820, 
when Milosh Obrenovich succeeded in obtaining a grant of internal 
autonomy from the Sultan Mahmud IL, it was bandied from Turk to 
Christian no less than eight times ; moreover, dire fate seems to have 
followed it down to the last appalling tragedy in 1903; whilst still 
the Austrian looks up from Semlin across the waters and murmurs, 
“Behind Belgrade lies Salonika.” The fear of Europe to-day is 
lest the long record of sorrow should be prolonged, by unnecessary 
and wilful war, into the growing years of the new century. 

Apart from its grim associations, the beauty of its outlook is 
indisputable, and' this is more especially emphasised at night, when 
the dark blue vault above colours the waters to a soft cobalt blue, 
down which the risen moon shoots long quivering lines of silver light 
to die in golden wavelets lost in the shadows cast by the dark forms 
of silent ships. Such was our last view of Belgrade, a scene forcibly 
calling to memory those wonderful lines of Matthew Arnold on a 
great river of another continent: 

‘But the majestic river floated on, 
Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 
Into the frosty mine: ah and there moved, 


Rejoicing, . os abe . 
Under the solitary moon :— 
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HE attacks which have been made on Mr. Birrell, since he 

became Chief Secretary for Ireland, recall the memory of 
Thomas Drummond, who, as is well known, was Under-Secretary 
at Dublin Castle sixty years ago. No one would now dream of 
speaking about Drummond except in the language of eulogy. But 
in his day he was denounced even as Mr. Birrell is denounced at 
the present moment. Ina letter addressed to the Tipperary magis- 
trates, Drummond used the oft-quoted aphorism, “Property has its 
“duties as well as its rights.” A few months afterwards Lord 
Norbury, the son of the infamous judge, was killed! Landlords and 
Tories made Drummond responsible for the deed. His letter to the 
Tipperary magistrates, they said in effect, was an incitement to | 
outrage, and Norbury’s death. was the result. On January 1oth, 
1830, a meeting of landlords was held at Tullamore, and these 
resolutions were passed :— 


1. That it appears to this meeting that the answer conveyed to 
the magistrates of Tipperary by Mr. Under-Secretary Drummond 
has had the unfortunate effect of increasing the animosities enter- 
tained against the owners of the soil, and has emboldened the 
disturbers of the public peace. 

2. That finding, from the circumstances mentioned in the former 
resolution, that there is little room to hope for a successful appeal 
to the Irish Executive, we feel it a duty to appeal to the people 
of England, the Legislature, and the Throne for protection. 


In England the campaign against Drummond was led by the 
Times. The great journal wrote; 


A meeting of the Lord Lieutenant and magistrates of the King’s 
County has been held to pass resolutions expressive of the sense 
entertained by the magistracy of the horrible crime which has been 
committed [the murder of Lord Norbury], declaratory of their 
anxious willingness to co-operate with the Executive Government in 
whatever efforts it might be induced to make for detecting the 
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murderers, and bringing them to condign punishment—acknowledg- 
ing, however, their strong reprobation of the insolence displayed by 
Mr. Drummond, Under Secretary, at the Castle, in his treatment on 
a former occasion of the Tipperary magistrates, when, instead of 
heartily assisting them to discover and punish the authors of 
murderous atrocities perpetrated within their county, and to pre- 
serve the peace thereof, this Jack-in-office had taken upon himself 
to lecture the vast body of its landed proprietors on the discharge 
of their duties as landlords, and to more than insinuate that all the 
evils they complained of had been caused by their own misconduct. 
Whatever acts of violence or outrage—whatever attacks on life or 
dwelling—whatever robberies or ferocious murders have been 
perpetrated since the publication of that letter, it is not too much 
to say, have been abetted, encouraged, and stimulated by its abuse 
of the country gentlemen, under the eyes of the peasantry, who 
were thus vindicated ex cathedrd in their lawless conduct, as being 
no more than a righteous retaliation for the wrongs inflicted on 
them. 


In the House of Commons the “ carrion crows” of the day moved 
a vote of censure on the Government. Foremost among these 
political birds of prey was Mr. Shaw, member for the University 
of Dublin. Never, he and his colleagues said in effect, had Ireland 
been in such a fearful condition. There was security neither of 
person nor of property. Outrages most fearful in kind were of daily 
occurrence; a state of utter lawlessness and criminality was the 
established phase of Irish society.* O’Connell repelled the attacks 
of the men who came forward in the English House of Commons 
to slander the people of their own country, in a stirring speech. 
He said: 


There is a feature in this debate which ought to be remem- 
bered. Speeches have been made by four gentlemen,t natives of 
Ireland, who, it would appear, came here for the sole purpose of 
vilifying their native land. (Oh! oh!) Yes, of vilifying their 
native land, and endeavouring to prove that it is the worst and 
most criminal country on the face of the earth. (Oh! oh!) Yes, 
you came here to calumniate the country that gave you birth. It 
is said that there are some soils which produce venomous and 
crawling creatures—things odious and disgusting. (Ironical 
Orange cheers.) Yes, you who cheer—that you are—can you 
deny it? Are you not calumniators? (Oh! oh!) Oh, you hiss, 
but you cannot sting. I rejoice in my native land. I rejoice that 
I was born in it. I rejoice that I belong to it. Your calumnies 
cannot diminish my regard for it; your malevolence cannot blacken 
it in my esteem; and although your vices and crimes have driven 
its people to outrage and murder. (Order, order.) Yes, I say 
your vices and crimes. (Order, order; chair, chair.) Well, then, 
the crimes of men like you have produced these results. (Oh! oh!) 

The learned Recorder (Shaw) has told us the number of murders 
which have lately taken place in Ireland, but the number given by 

_ the learned Recorder is fourteen since the 16th of November ; but 
if the learned gentleman had called our attention to England, he 


* M’Lennan, Drummond. + Shaw, Tennent, Conolly, Litton, 
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will find that there have been twenty-five since the same date, 
leaving no less than eleven to the credit of Ireland ; and yet no 
English member has risen and said, ‘‘ What an abominable country 
“mine is, what shocking people are the people of England.’’ Besides 
these murders, however, there have been two cases of supposed 

murder, that is, where bodies have been found in a mutilated 
state. There have been thirteen distinct attempts to commit great 
personal violence, and there have been twenty incendiary fires, one 
of which, by the way, was at Shaw, in Berkshire. (Laughter.) 
The learned Recorder in his list cannot enumerate a single incen- 
diary fire. I have calculated the number of crimes in England of 
the greatest enormity—those which have been punished with 
above six months,—and I find that the number in Great Britain is 
6,259, while the total number in Ireland is only 2,577, though the 
population in Ireland is within a third as much as the population 
in England. Notwithstanding these facts Ireland is to receive 
abuse, and above all, the abuse of her own children. 


This speech—in fact, the whole debate—is very modern. It is an 
old tale oft told. Then, as now, the carrion crows demanded coercion, 
and then, as now, the Government refused to coerce. 

‘People still remember how even Mr. Gerald Balfour, a Unionist 
Chief Secretary, was denounced by the members of his own party, 
because from his own point of view he endeavoured to do justice 
to Irish tenants, and to end the agrarian struggle. Sir West 
Ridgway, himself Under-Secretary at Dublin Castle from 1887 to 
1892, has reminded us of the fact. Speaking of Mr. Gerald Balfour’s 
disposition to adopt a conciliatory policy, he says “[his measures] 
“were, of course, vehemently opposed. The Land Act of 1896, which 
“now seems so mild a measure, was declared by the Duke of Aber- 
“corn, who spoke on behalf of the landlords of Ireland, to be ‘ revolu- 
“tionary.” So bitter was the opposition of the extremists, led by 
Sir Edward Carson in the House of Commons, that Mr. Balfour, 
on the third reading, said: 


You would suppose the Government to be revolutionists, verging 
on Socialism. . . . . I ask myself whether they are mad, or 
Iam mad. I am quite sure one of us must be mad. 

The Local Government Bill (of 1898), which gave the County 
Councils control over roads and lunatics, was assailed with equal 
hostility. Lord Londonderry declared that “the Loyalists view it 
“with apprehension and dismay.” As usual, terrible consequences 
were predicted, but, needless to say, none of these prophecies have 
been realised. The Zzmes expressed the opinion that the Chief 
Secretary, by his policy, “had driven the loyal portion of the Irish 
“people to revolt.” It is not to be wondered at that Mr. Birrell 
should be attacked by the men who denounced Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
Justice to the Imsh people in any shape or form, and coming from 
any quarter whatever, is abhorrent to the representatives of a mori- 
bund ascendency. 
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In defending Ireland in 1839, O’Connell carried the war into the 
enemy's country; and it is characteristic of the continuity of these 
attacks, and of the sameness of the topics discussed, that Mr. 
Redmond should have adopted the same tactics in defending Ireland 
in 1909. We have seen how O’Connell compared the state of crime 
in England with the state of crime in Ireland. Mr. Redmond took 
the same line in the House of Commons during the debate on Mr. 
Birrell’s administration last February : 


In the last twenty years, down to the present time, there have 
been 3,000 cases of murder in London. Of those cases only 
1,309 were ever brought to justice, and of those only 551 were 
convicted. The average number of murders in Ireland is some- 
thing like seven or eight or nine. Let me take the last four or 
five years in particular. I take the last four years of criminal 
statistics for England and I find, not including infanticides, there 
were 389 murders. In the last five years in Ireland there were 
only 57 murders. In London alone there were, in the last three 
years, g2 murders, and there were 2,064 attempted murders. 
I am prepared to prove from the statistics I have in my 
possession that for several years past there has been a serious 
increase in all forms of serious crime in England. If you take the 
annual average of various classes of crime to be found in the 
latest published judicial statistics for England and compare the 
annual average for the period 1902-6 with that for the preceding 
period, or, indeed, for any period before that, you find the average 
of murders has gone up, the average of attempted murders has 
gone up, the average of intimidation has gone up, the average of 
cruelty to children has gone up, the average of attempts to 
commit unnatural offences has gone up, house and shop-breaking 
have gone up, as well as horse and cattle-killing, the maiming 
of cattle, and other miscellaneous offences against property. 

In all England in the year 1908 there was a perfect epidemic of 
cattle-maiming. In February at Chatham a valuable horse was 
discovered to have been ferociously ill-treated, an external jagged 
wound having been made upon him, and that was aggravated by 
the fact that a few days before another horse in another stall had 
been found to have been treated in a similar way. Nobody was 
ever brought to justice for that. In Sussex a few days afterwards 
a cattle-maiming outrage took place which excited a great deal 
of comment throughout East Sussex, because shortly before in the 
same district another outrage had taken place. Again no one was 
made amenable. In February, at Grimsby, there commenced a 
series of cattle-maiming outrages which have gone on intermittently 
from February to September, and in the district of Grimsby alone 
there have been as many cattle-maiming outrages as in the whole of 
Ireland. One report says:—‘‘A few months ago Mr. Bush’s 
slaughter-house was broken into, a beast killed, and the body 
hacked to pieces.’ While the police were hunting for the offender 
the slaughter-house was broken into again and a young bull worth 
450 was killed and its carcase mutilated, and two pigs were beaten 
to death with a pole-axe. Again no one has been made amenable. 
That was the commencement of the Grimsby outrages. In March 
two extraordinary maiming outrages occurred in Norfolk. The 
first took place on the farm of a Mr. Larwood, who discovered a 
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sheep dead and exceedingly mutilated, some portions being hung 
on the hurdles. A second case was reported where the sheep had 
been skinned, and the carcase, having been drawn about the road, 


was flung under the hedge. The farmers offered substantial 


rewards, but no one has been made amenable. In April, 1908, an 
article appeared which described some extremely brutal mutilations 
to cattle and horses at Bidston Hall, near Liverpool, and reference 
was made to the Great Wyrley mutilations in the previous year ; 
but I will not go back to those, because they were the year before. 
This was in September last. In that case the shepherd in the 
morning found many of the lambs lying down dead and mutilated 
on the grass. In May there was a cattle-maiming attack at High 
Green, near Peterborough, which created great alarm and indigna- 
tion among the farmers. The latest case was that of a young 
bullock which had its head hacked off. 


Space will not permit me to set out the police reports, which were 
read by Mr. Birrell in the House of Commons on the 23rd February 


last. 


Suffice it to say that, according to them, peace and order 


prevailed over the whole of Ireland, with the exception of a few 
districts. Even in respect of cattle-driving, the police reported only 
about one hundred cases as organised. 

Since the debate in the House of Commons the judges have been 
going circuit in Ireland, and I take the following extract relating 
to the proceedings from an English newspaper :— 


IRISH “ CRIME.”’ 
JUDGES’ REMARKABLE TESTIMONY. 


At the opening of the Irish Assize Courts yesterday remarkable 
tributes to the absence of crime in the various districts were passed 
by the various judges, which form a striking refutation of the 
persistent calumnies of the ‘‘ carrion crow ’’ brigade. 

Judges in Ireland continue to bear testimony to the peaceful 
condition of the country. 

At the opening yesterday of the Assizes for Co. Monaghan, one 
of the most Nationalist counties in Ulster, Mr. Justice Gibson was 
presented with white gloves, there being no criminal cases. 

At the opening of the Assizes yesterday for Co. Cavan, which is 
also overwhelmingly Nationalist, Lord Justice Holmes said the 
business would be light and short. The cases were trivial. 

The Lord Chief Justice, Lord O’Brien, at Co. Waterford Assizes 
yesterday, stated that there was only one bill to go before the grand 
jury. The county was in an undoubtedly satisfactory condition. 

The Lord Chief Baron also just escaped a pair of white gloves at 
Waterford City Assizes, there being only one bill to go before the 
grand jury. 

Mr. Justice Johnson, in opening the Co. Leitrim Assizes, said 
that there were only four cases for the whole Assizes. 

Mr. Justice Kenny, in opening the Co. Longford Assizes, said 
there were only two criminal cases, and, with the exception of one 
district, this light calendar was a true reflection of the state of 
the county. 
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_ Mr. Justice Wright, at Clare, made several remarks on the use 
of revolvers. It was a deplorable state of things that almost every 
person in Broadford went about carrying a revolver, and the only 
conclusion to his mind was that Broadford was a very good place . 
to live out of.* 


Let me contrast with this statement the condition of things in 
Ireland in 1869, when the Zzmes Special Commissioner wrote: “The 
“agrarian murders of the last eighteen months have struck terror 
“into the hearts of thousands and influenced the administration of 
“hundreds of estates.” 

Everyone knows that there has been a land war in Ireland for 
nearly a century and a half. Everyone also knows that this war has 
been caused by the injustice and rapacity of the landlords. “Every- 
“where,” says The Nation, writing fifty years ago, “the tyrant’s writ 
“is met by the peasant’s gun.” It is notorious that, but for the 
lawless combinations of the peasantry, they would have been swept 
from the land. “When,” says Mr. Bright, 


Law refuses its duty, when Government denies the rights of the 
people, when competition is so fierce for the little land which the 
monopolists grant to cultivation in Ireland, when, in fact, millions 
are scrambling for the potato—these people are driven back from 
law and from the usages of civilisation to that which is termed the 
law of Nature, and if not of the strongest, the laws of the vin- 
dictive ; and in this case the people of Ireland believe, to my certain 
knowledge, that it is only by these acts of vengeance periodically 
committed that they can hold in suspense the arm of the proprietor, 
of the landlord, and the agent, who, in too many cases, would, if 
he dared, exterminate them. Don’t let us disguise it from our- 
selves, there is a war between landlord and tenant—a war as fierce 
and relentless as though it was carried on by force of arms. 


Throughout the whole of the nineteenth century this war was fiercely 
waged. Almost all the Coercion Acts in the Statute Book were 
passed to put down agrarianism. But agrarianism was not put 
down. 

“When my lord,” wrote the famous Irish bishop, Dr. Doyle, to 
the Lord Lieutenant of the day, who was bent on coercion, 


the Dervish was asked by Alexander the Great what he thought 
of the conquest of India by that warrior, he took the dried sheep- 
skin from off his shoulders, spread it on the floor of Alexander’s 
tent, and having walked upon it—the skin yielding to the pressure 
of the foot, and rising when the foot was removed—he said, ‘ Such 
will be your conquest of India.’ The allegory may be instructive 
to your Excellency. 


What Sir Robert Peel has said on the subject of coercion is little 
known, but it deserves to be remembered by those who denounce 
Mr. Birrell because he will not coerce. Speaking on the Coercion: 


* The Morning Leader. 
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Bill of 1833, he said that he had always been in favour of “trying 
“the ordinary law” in preference to coercion. He had always said: 


There is great evil in coercive measures; you cannot rely on 
them for any permanent good, but there is great risk that they will 
relax the energy of the ordinary law, and that they will widen the 
breach between the richer classes, for whose protection, and the 
poorer classes, for whose punishment, they appear to be intended. 
. . . . While their effect for good could only be temporary, 
they would leave behind a rankling wound of which the soreness 
would long be felt. 


Despite the almost unbroken policy of coercion which had been 
adopted to crush the agrarian movement in Ireland throughout the 
nineteenth century, we find Lord Hartington, then Chief Secretary, 
giving the following description of the country in 1871 :— 


All these acts of violence are, we have reason to believe, the 
work of the Ribbon Society. The reports which we receive show 
that such a state of terrorism prevails that the Society has only 
to issue an edict to secure obedience. Nor has it even to issue its 
edict; its laws are so well known, an infringement of them is 
followed so regularly by murderous outrage, that few indeed can 
treat them with defiance. Ribbon law, and not the law of the 

‘land, appears to be that which is obeyed. It exercises such 
power that no landlord dares to exercise the commonest rights of 
property. No farmer or other occupier dare exercise his own 
judgment and discretion as to whom he shall employ. In fine, so 
far does the influence of the Society extend, that a man scarcely 
dares to enter into open competition in fairs or markets with any 
one known to belong to the Society. 


Between 1871 and 1881 coercion was in force, and what was the 
upshot of it all? The Land League and the Land Act of 1881. 
And we have this extraordinary statement from the late Lord 
Derby: “Fixity of tenure has been the direct result of two causes— 
“Trish outrage and Parliamentary obstruction.” Twenty years before 
Bright had said: “Nothing has been done for Ireland unless under 
“the influence of terror.” 

The Land Act of 1881 was a great revolutionary measure. It 
pulled the central brick out of landlordism, and the thing has been 
falling to pieces ever since. 

After the passing of the Act many of the landlords—the wisest 
of them—began to realise that their occupation was gone, and 
they came to the conclusion that perhaps the best thing for them 
to do would be to sell their estates at a good price to the tenants. 
The result has been the various Tory Land Purchase Acts which 
are now on the Statute Book. Mr. Gladstone believed that the Irish 
land question could be settled by the re-adjustment of the relations 
between landlord and tenant. Mr. Bright believed that it could 
only be settled by the establishment of a peasant proprietary. Bright 
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was denounced for his proposals. The Land League, founded in 
1879, made Land Purchase a chief item in its programme. To-day 
the Tories are simply carrying out the policy of Bright and of the 
Land League. The first of the Tory Land Purchase Acts (1885), 
passed’ after the Act of 1881, is called the Ashbourne Act, after its 
author, Lord Ashbourne, formerly Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Other 
Tory Acts followed in 1887, 1888 and 1889. The next Act was intro- 
duced in 1891 ; the next by Mr. Gerald Balfour in 1896; and the last 
by Mr. Wyndham in 1903. Under the Acts of 1885, 1887, 1888 and 
1889 the number of purchasers has been 25,367, the amount advanced 
£9,992,530. Under the Acts of 1891 and 1896 the number of pur- 
chasers has been 46,806, and the amount advanced £13,633,190. 
Under the Act of 1903 the number of purchasers has been 75,000, 
and the amount advanced £25,000,000. It should, however, be noted 
that agreements have been lodged under the Act of 1903 to the 
amount of 450,000,000, while the advances, as we have seen, amount 
only to £25,000,000.* Nothing has helped so much to stimulate the 
cry of “The land for the people” as these Tory Land Purchase 
Acts. The people quickly realised that not only English Liberals 
but English Tories were bent on the establishment of a peasant 
proprietary, and their hopes were raised in proportion. The greatest 
of the Land Purchase Acts was the Act of 1903. After it was 
passed all went well at first; then the wheels of the machine were 
clogged and the operations of the Act checked. The people were 
disappointed, and the new agrarian movement has been the result. 
The distinctive feature of the new movement was cattle-driving. 
Why was there cattle-driving? Because the peasantry believed that 
pressure must be put on the English Parliarnent in order to secure 
the enactment of fresh legislative measures for facilitating the work 
of land purchase, to which both English parties are pledged. The 
whole history of English remedial legislation for Ireland has 
impressed the people with the fact that it is only by force that 
justice can in any shape or form be wrung from our legislators. 
Cattle-driving is the mildest form of agrarian warfare which has been 
adopted for 160 years. There is nodesire to mjure the cattle. In fact, 
I understand there have been only four cases of wounding cattle in 
cattle-driving ; there is nothing intentionally cruel in the proceeding ; 
but there is a determination to let Parliament see that the work of 
land purchase must go on, andi that if the measures now on the Statute 
' Book are insufficient for the purpose, other measures must be passed, 
and passed quickly. Cattle-driving has been freely denounced, but the 
system of driving human beings from the land to make room for 
the cattle has not been complained of by the advocates of coercion. 
Mr. Dillon said the other day at Edinburgh that cattle-driving was 


*] may perhaps refer, for further details respecting the Land Question and the 
Land Acts, to my book * Dublin Castle and the Irish People,’”’ pp. 264, 299. 
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an explosion against an old-standing mieten in Ireland which ‘aia 
desolated the country. Mr. Dillon’s statement is another illustration 
of the continuity of events in Ireland. In the eighteenth century 
the system of grazing ranches, which Mr. Dillon condemns to-day, 
was condemned by such authorities as Boulter, Swift, Wesley, and 
Synge. 

ARCHBISHOP BOULTER. 

Many persons have hired large tracts of land, on to three or 
four thousand acres, and have stocked them with cattle, and have 
no other inhabitants on their land than so many cottiers as are 
necessary to look after their sheep and black cattle; so that in 


some of the finest counties in many places there is neither house 
nor cornfield to be seen in ten or fifteen miles’ travelling. 


JOHN WESLEY. 


The gentry are continually driving away hundreds, yea, thou- 
sands, by throwing’ such quantities of arable land into pasture, 
which leaves them neither business nor food. Thus it is that 
man dispeoples many parts of Ireland. 


ARCHBISHOP SYNGE. 


I am newly come from visiting the diocese of Tuam and Kilfenora. 
The country is very thinly inhabited, stocks of cattle, chiefly sheep, 
giving very little room for tenants to occupy. 


SWIFT. 


These cruel landlords are every day unpeopling the kingdom by 
forbidding their miserable tenants to till the earth, against common 
reason and justice, and contrary to the practice and prudence of 
other nations. 


What happened in the eighteenth century is happening still. 
Cattle-driving is a protest against the system condemned by Boulter, 
Synge, John Wesley, and Swift. “Coercion,” commonly so called, 
cannot stop it; and it is amazing, after the experience of the past, 
that even the “carrion crows” should demand it. ~Sir West Ridgway 
was, as I have already said, Under-Secretary at Dublin Castle from 
1887 to 1892. He was there during the coercion régime of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour. Writing some years later, he said: 


Gradually, but certainly, the British people tired of coercion, 
and were sickened by the squalid incidents which attended its 
course. By-election after by-election told the same story, and the 
majority of the Government sank from 118 in 1886 to 70 four years 
later. It was evident beyond doubt that when the question was 
again referred to the collective electorate their decision would be 
that Home Rule, or anything, was preferable to this everlasting 
coercion. 


Sir Robert Peel once said that the best thing for Ireland would 
be an “honest despotism.” So be it. Let an “honest despotism ” 
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be tried. Everything has been tried in Ireland since the Union 
except an “honest despotism” or an Irish Parliament. If England 
so wishes it, let an “honest despotism” be tried first. Let the Irish 
Parliamentary representation be suspended; let the Parliamentary 
franchise be swept away; let the municipal corporations be anni- 
hilated; let the county councils and the district councils be 
abolished; let the Press be put down; let Lord Milner be sent to 
Ireland for twenty years to govern the country by drum-head court- 
martial. Such a system of government would, at all events, be 
consistent and logical, and, compared to the present system, even 
sane. But to let Irish members—“ Irish rebels,” they are called—sit 
in the English Parliament; to give household suffrage to a “rebel- 
“lious community”; to preserve the municipal corporations—centres 
of treason; to allow county councils and district councils—hot-beds 
of agitation—to exist; to tolerate a seditious Press; to pass Acts 
of Parliament for the purpose of transferring the landed property 
of the country from “loyalists” to “traitors ”—and then to enforce 
the Crimes Act.* The thing is grotesque. 

The gravity of the situation in Ireland is that the people are on 
one side and the “law” on the other. Cattle-driving and all other 
forms of “lawlessness” could easily be put down if the people were in 
sympathy with the Government. But they are not. That is the 
Irish question in its integrity. No Irishman in touch with Irish 
public opinion will honestly stretch out his hand to help the authority 
of England in the country. Why? Because it is known that the 
authority of England is hostile to the establishment of an Irish 
national Government. 

The citizens of every free State feel that the honourable and ~ 
patriotic duty is imposed on them to support the Government of 
their choice in maintaining law and order. Irishmen have no such 
feeling, because the Government of England is not the Government 
of their choice, and because its notorious record of misrule and 
failure deprives it of all claim to their allegiance. Let the Irish 
have a Government rooted in the affections of the people, and all 
will be changed. Loyalty to an English Government is regarded 
as loyalty to an enemy. Loyalty to a national Government would 
be regarded in Ireland as it is regarded in every country in the 
world as devotion to the fatherland. 


R. BARRY O’BRIEN. 


* The essential principle of the Crimes Act is that persons may be examined as 
witnesses before a secret tribunal in Dublin Castle, even where no one is in 
custody; and if the persons refuse to answer the questions asked, they may be sent 
to prison for an indefinite time. Ah, 

Trial by two (‘‘removable”) magistrates has been substituted for trial by jury, 
and the venue may be laid wherever the Executive pleases. 
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GHEE: IDES .OF ) MARCH: ~WAR. .OR - PEACE? 


HE ides of March have come at last, and before they have 

gone some of the many political prophecies which startled 
or quieted the world during the past six months are sure to be 
fulfilled. Wiull those which predicted war be among the number? 
That is the burning question of the day. Possibly before these 
pages are in the hands of the readers of the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW the situation, now cloudy and confused, will have cleared 
sufficiently to enable the average man to see far enough ahead to 
answer this query decisively. At the moment of writing, excitement 
and suspense reign throughout Europe ; infirmity of purpose and 
oscillation are the most salient traits in the policy of the Powers 
of the quadruple extente; while personal animus occasionally seems 
to impart to racial hostility a deeper and a deadlier hue. 

The tide of political events has now for six months been rolling 
over the Danube, the Drina and the Golden Horn, and the hour 
has struck when either the ebb or a destructive flood must usher 
in @ normal state of things. In all this we are witnessing but one 
of the many perturbations which the sudden collapse of Russia at 
Tsushima and the ensuing political vacuum rendered inevitable. 
Others will follow. Like theatrical stars, all these issues have two 
names-—one which suggests nothing of importance, and the other 
which thrills certain nations or races with emotion and fires them 
with passion. The Austro-Serbian crisis is the theatrical name 
given to the present clash of political aims and racial interests ; 
in reality it is the trial of strength between the two groups of 
Powers which are struggling for the mastery in Europe—the military 
and the pacifist; or, as some publicists less aptly designate them, 
the Teuton and the Slav. In a word, it is a question of might, a 
Machtfrage. 


{ee 
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THE OSTENSIBLE AND THE “REAL ISSUE. 


Servia is now the ostensible victim whom the annexation of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina has brought into fatal prominence. 
A victim she undoubtedly is in this sense, that the political dreams 
of greatness in which her leading spirits have for generations been 
indulging have now been dispelled, and she has been rudely 
awakened by her powerful neighbour to a chilling sense of the 
dismal reality. The mighty Slav Empire, in which a Karageorge- 
vitch or a Negosh would hold sway over all the Serbs, who now, 
parted from their brethren, hang their harps on Hungarian or 
Austrian willows, over the Bosniaks, the Dalmatians, the Croatians, 
the Montenegrins and the Serbs of the independent realm,—that 
splendid Empire, the creation of the poetic brain of the Southern 
Slav imagination, has vanished into thin air. And consciousness of 
the irrevocable character of this overthrow of Servia’s “claims” 
and “rights,” or “aspirations,” made keener by the decisive events 
that have succeeded each other of late in quick succession, has 
unchained a tempest of wild excitement in South-Eastern Europe, 
and caused the racial sympathy of Slav with Slav to vibrate from 
St. Petersburg to Ragusa. 

The “ Austro-Servian Conflict” was the official name bestowed 
upon this jarring of interests and shock of strivings. In reality the 
issues at stake were much more momentous than this designation 
would seem to imply. It must, however, be admitted that, to the 
average man, this world-political aspect of the matter is neither 
discernible without an effort nor intelligible without a well-developed 
political sense. To diplomacy, however, it must have been obvious 
from the outset. And at the same time the practical corollary must 
have also forced itself wpon the minds of responsible statesmen that, 
if the far-reaching consequences of the annexation of Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina were to be hindered, this could be achieved only 
by a protest uttered in firm language, inspired by an unwavering 
resolve to resist the innovation in the council chamber, and, if needs 
were, on the battlefield. If the diplomacy of the quadruple exdtenic 
had been alive to the forces of the hour, had widened, as it could 
have widened, the channel of anti-militarist sentiment and striving 
in Europe, and had taken its part with quiet decision, it might 
have achieved ends which seem chimerical to-day. Without doubt 
the conjuncture demanded a policy of directness and emphasis, and 
demanded it without delay. There was no room for tentative 
groping. It must be one thing or the other. But clearness of vision 
or firmness of purpose was lacking; a move was made in one 
direction one day and in the opposite direction the next, and the 
result was neither one thing nor the other. 


~ 
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THE TRUE CAUSES OF THE ANNEXATION. 


Last October the Balkan question was unexpectedly unrolled by 
a sequence of events, which, if the whole truth were known, would 
probably be seen to lie wholly outside the realm of so-called world 
politics. The move would seem to have been the result of a number 
of local causes which pressed upon Austria-Hungary alone, and 
impelled her to put her tenure of the two occupied provinces beyond 
the reach of the new political forces which were then being set free 
in South-Eastern Europe. Foremost among these was the Young 
Turkish Movement, which had just achieved a brilliant and well- 
deserved success. Flushed by this decisive victory, which apparently 
bordered on the miraculous, regenerate Turkey might well consider 
all things possible to her. Certainly one of the least difficult of 
her new tasks was seemingly the recovery of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina. At the very least it was an object worth striving for, a sort 
of Turkey ivredenta. The links of the chain that bound Bosnia 
to her suzerain were rusty but unbroken. A large section of the 
population of the two provinces was still in constant and close touch 
with Constantinople and with the leading influences of Islam. Polli- 
tically, Servia and Montenegro were the ready and willing allies of 
any State that might harbour designs against Austria-Hungary. 
Russia’s warm sympathy, if not her active help, might be confidently 
reckoned upon; in a word, there were data enough available to 
warrant a campaign of agitation as a preltfde to something more, 
and it was encouraging to reflect that many a cause which had 
had far less hopeful prospects at the outset had been known to 
triumph and to prosper. 

The Young Turks had won representative institutions and par- 
liamentary government for the people of the Ottoman Empire, and 
among these the population of Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
officially included. Consequently there would be no technical breach 
of international law if the question whether Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina should send deputies to Constantinople were mooted by 
the Chancelleries of Europe at the instance of the Young Turkish 
Committee. That the subject would eventually crop up in the 
Parliament summoned by Abdul Hamid was known in advance, and 
it was further believed that point would be given to the interpellation 
by a secret election of deputies in the occupied provinces, who 
would appear on the banks of the Golden Horn and demand 
admission to the Legislative Assembly. In this way Austria’s 
tenure of the provinces would be not only seriously challenged, but 
greatly endangered. Whether this would be a welcome or a deplor- 
able consummation is another question, the answer to which will 
vary according to the political creed of the individual catechised. 
To Austria-Hungary it would come with the stunning force of a 
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disaster. Meanwhile it was a Damocles’ sword hanging over the 
head of the Hapsburg dynasty. 


! 


HAY HAD ~<TO.-BE MADE - WHILE -THE. SUN 
SHONE. 


Now if the men of the Ballhaus Platz acted at once, that sword 
could be displaced without disaster, if not wholly without danger. 
Later on adverse conditions might paralyse the sword-arm of Austria- 
Hungary or weaken the good-will of her unique ally. At present 
the prestige of the venerable old Emperor might be turned to poli- 
tical account, whereas if the crisis were protracted until his successor 
came to the throne that asset would have gone for nothing, and a 
negative quantity—negative for the particular object in view—would 
have taken its place. And other contingencies might intensify the 
mischievous effect of that. The two halves of the Monarchy, for 
instance, again engaged in a wanton trial of strength, might be 
squandering their energies and their money in internal strife. The 
contest between Czechs and Germans might have acquired the 
dimensions of a civil war. In a word, dissensions and feuds might 
have seriously weakened the Empire within. 

Without, an alliance between Turkey and Bulgaria might have 
raised up a new and formidable adversary to Austria-Hungary, and 
inspired Russia with courage to lend a hand in an important military 
action. Again, it did not seem wholly impossible that something 
in the nature of a Balkan Federation might be forged at the Russian 
Foreign Office, which would alter the face of things very appreciably, 
and perhaps enable the would-be liberators of Bosnia~Herzegovina 
to out-manceuvre their rivals and win the prize without striking a 
blow. ieee Pa 4 

Add to this the alarmist view to which competent military authori- 
ties in the Austrian monarchy had given authoritative utterance. 
The Sandjak of Novi-Bazar, said the new Chief of the General Staff, 
is untenable. Austria-Hungary has the right to maintain some 
fifteen thousand troops there as well as the Ottoman Government 
which administers the district. Therefore it had been taken for 
eranted that the Sandjak could be held successfully against a Turkish 
or Servian attack in case of war. So deep-rooted were the chiefs 
of the Austrian army in this hopeful view that they adjusted their 
whole system of attack and defence in accordance with it. Thus 
towards the Sandjak the principal strategic railways converged. 
Hard on its frontiers vast war stores were accumulated. Millions 
of francs had been invested in realising the preparations for a plan 
of campaign based upon this important assumption. And all at once 
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it was seen to be a costly misapprehension, which it would cost 
vast sums to correct. The Sandjak is not tenable, say the military 
lights of to-day. Therefore it is useless to the Monarchy, and may 
be given up without occasioning any further loss. But the past and 
present loss must not be made heavier by dilatoriness. The defences 
of the south-eastern frontier must be revised and adjusted to the 
changes that were bound to come. No time must be lost in ceding the 
Sandjak to Turkey and altering the tenure on which the Monarchy 
held the two provinces. Henceforth they must be incorporated im 
the Empire instead of being only occupied and administered by it. 


THE ARISTOCRACY AND THE ‘CLERGY FOLLOW 
THE ARMY. 


In favour of this alteration of a title deed, with no tangible benefit 
to the nation, it was hard to get popular enthusiasm to the point 
where sacrifices become easy. For such abstract changes the masses 
have no sense. Even the “classes” in countries like Austria- 
Hungary do not readily discern the advantageous bearings of such 
an arrangement, and cannot easily be stirred to support the Govern- 
ment with money as well as applause. Under such conditions it 
becomes necessary to enhance the apparent value of the scheme 
by an infusion of those other interests to the call of which they 
are tenderly responsive. And these interests may be summarily 
described as religious, aristocratic and military. The hope that the 
Catholic Church, once Austro-Hungarian rule became settled and 
permanent, would make headway against its heathen and Christian 
rivals was encouraged. And religious faith still works miracles—at 
least, in the sphere of psychology. But, in sober truth, Catholicism 
owes little to either Kallay or Burian.* Religious propaganda has 
not effected the “conversion” of any noteworthy section of Moslems 
or of Orthodox Christians. Quoting from memory, I may state 
that one hundred such conversions have mot been made since the 
two provinces were first occupied. 

Archbishop Stadler, one of those well-meaning people who are 
endowed with the fatal quality of injuring the cause to which they 
are devoted, has done far more to damage Catholicism in Bosnia 
than to further it. By overstepping the threshold of legality now 
and again in order to seize a stray soul and draw it into the true 
fold, he more than once provoked an indignant outcry on the part 
of Moslems and Orthodox Serbs, which led outsiders to fancy that 
the population of the two provinces had been sold to the Pope and 
were then being delivered. I myself had an opportunity of studying 
the methods of the zealous Archbishop, with whom I have the honour 


* The first and the second Ministers for Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 
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to be personally acquainted, and it seems to me that I am » doing 
him no wrong by characterising his proselytising labours as at once 
injudicious and unsuccessful. That the number of the Roman 
Catholics in the two provinces has increased very considerably since 
the Austro-Hungarian occupation is an established but hardly an 
alarming fact. For the increase is due to two causes: immigration 
and mixed marriages, neither of which would be stopped by hindering 
the annexation. These facts can be readily verified, but they do not 
lie on the surface. And the aristocracy, the clergy, and the military 
fraternity cannot be expected to pry very closely into the hidden 
origins of a welcome phenomenon. For them the saying holds 
good: Post hoc, ergo propter hoc. “The number of Catholics has 
“temporarily augmented since the provinces were entrusted to the 
“Hapsburgs? Thank Heaven! But if that good result was pro- 
“duced by mere occupation, the whole country will doubtless be 
“Catholicised once annexation takes place. Hurrah for annexation!” 


LOCAL CONSIDERATIONS ALONE DETERMINED 
ANNEXATION. 


Such, in brief, well-informed Austrians tell us, were the immediate 
and determining causes of the annexation. It was a measure of 
precaution, prompted by the instinct of self-defence. It was no part 
of a scheme of aggrandisement or expansion, no prelude to a venture 
on the sea of world politics. And that is why the German people 


- and the German press took so long to turn it over in their minds 


before they could see their way to promise military as well as 
diplomatic help to their menaced ally. 

At first they held that Austria had gone too far in attempting to 
commit the German Empire to a policy which was calculated to 
retard in lieu of furthering its political imterests. She had also, they 
complained, been forgetful of what was due to the spirit of good- 
fellowship when she crossed the Rubicon without previously con- 
sulting her ally, who unexpectedly found herself confronted with an 
accomplished fact. “Why should we expose ourselves to the risk 
“of war for Austria’s sake?” they asked, with apparent point, just in 
the same querulous tone in which French publicists were inquiring : 
“Why should we waste our money and offer up our lives for the 
“Serbs? Who are the Serbs, that cultured, well-to-do citizens of 
“the great Republic should suffer or die to make them happy?” 
Who, indeed? 


GERMAN STATESMANSHIP IS SWIFT AND SURE. 


The official answer given by Germany differed essentially from 
the official answer returned by France, Russia and Great Britain. 
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- The Germany of the Wilhelmstrasse perceived at a glance that if 
Austria’s interests in Bosnia were Hecuba to her general policy, 
Austria's military strength was indispensable to her well-being. 
Without Austria Germany’s 7é/e in cosmic politics would be played 
out. Deprived of the girth of the Hapsburg Monarchy, Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s realm could be politically encircled, isolated and sterilised 
with ease. And that possibility was foreseen and warded off. From - 
the days of Bismarck onward, Germany held out every inducement 
to her ally to remain faithful to her engagements, and every move 
of Great Britain, France, or Russia which could be construed as an 
incipient effort to drive a wedge between the two central Powers 
was adroitly thwarted. Hence, although as Prince Bilow saw, 
Germany’s fundamental policy might have little in common with that 
of Austria generally, and nothing at all in common with the Hapsburg 
move in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, the two Empires were thrown 
upon each other for mutual help. United they could stand and move 
each one in the direction of its own aims; but sundered they were 
destined to fall. “Therefore,” the official press reasoned, “we can- 
“not allow Austria-Hungary to be weakened, come what may, and 
“still less can we let her be driven into the adversary’s camp. 
“ Consequently it behoves us to stand by her, even though our loyalty 
“should take us through the ordeal of war. The statesman who 
“works for this object is working, not for the honour of the House 
“of Hapsburg-Lorraine, but for the weal of the German Empire. 
“ And for the vital interests of the German Empire the highest price 
“should not be deemed too high, not even if it had to be paid with 
“the blood of German men.” : 
CHARACTER (OP MITHE. LINK “PAA BINDS 
GERMANY WITH AUSTRIA. 


That view was worthy of a statesman, and that was fitting language 
in. which to give it utterance. If the Powers of the Triple or Quad- 
ruple Entente had discerned their own interests as plainly, and had 
decided to uphiold them as resolutely and with the proper efficacious 
means, the events of European history during the past six months 
would have been different, But the real issues were not clearly 
perceived for a long while, except by the few whom political fore- 
sight or statesmanlike forefeeling differentiates from the common 
run of diplomatic scribes. Prince Biilow had no hesitation, although 
many of his warm adherents wavered. To him the problem carried’ 
its own solution. It was a question not of political but of vital 
interests. In these days of collectivism, communities, like individuals, 
must combine for protection. The strength of such leagues depends 
largely upon the variety of interests and aims associated together, 
and also on the military strength or weakness of each member. 
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Now Germany and Austria-Hungary have few political interests 
in common, but as yet they have none that are conflicting. More- 
over, they are the only two European States that firmly believe in 
physical force, and act in harmony with their faith. They alone 
dispose of formidable armies ready to strike at the shortest possible 
notice. Consequently it is of the utmost moment that neither should 
strain at the unpleasant duty of supporting the other, even when 
the struggle in which the other is engaged concerns itself alone. 
Germany may not care what becomes of Bosnia and Herzegovina ; 
she might even be ready on general principles to see the provinces 
revert to the Ottoman Empire; but she could not stand by and see 
Austria-Hungary weakened by an armed conflict with Russia, Servia 
and Montenegro. Therefore, she must not only spring to her ally’s 
assistance without hesitation, but must manifest this intention unmis- 
takably and from the very beginning. And this is exactly what the 
German Chancellor did. 


TWO ALTERNATIVES CONFRONTED THE POWERS. 
AND? THEY ESCHEWEDs*BO ER: 


The dispute resolved itself into a question of might, a Machtfrage. 
Superiority of arms would therefore decide it. This does not, of 
course, mean that an actual campaign would be required in order 
to show on which side lay the superiority.. It would be quite enough 
if one of the two parties, convinced of its own relative weakness, 
gave way to its adversary in the council chamber. In such a course 
there might be much dignity, some few concessions, and all the gain 
represented by an escape from the ruinous waste of a sanguinary 
war. The only worthy alternative to this attitude is a bold front 
at the green table, firm language in exchanging views, and compre- 
hensive military measures. There is still a third course conceivable, 
‘but it lacks dignity, holds out no hope of profit, and causes the Power 
that adopts it to forfeit the little that circumspection and prompt, 
plain dealing would have saved. Bluff is the name it receives when 
there is an off-chance that it may after all prove successful. This 
is the case if, for example, the State that relies upon it has reason 
‘to suppose that its adversaries are in the dark as to its military 
resources and its readiness to employ them. But when the opposite 
parties know the exact value of its resisting powers, and are aware 
that these are utterly inadequate to the task, then in lieu of bluff 
it rightly receives another name. 

Baron Aehrenthal having, so to say, crossed the Rubicon, the die 
was cast. Thenceforward the reception-room at the Foreign Office 
led only to resignation and a treaty sanctioning the annexation. If 
any Power or Powers were minded to wrest the hegemony over 
South-Eastern Europe from Austrian hands, the achievement must 
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be attempted not by means of protests or notes, but with magazine 
rifles and heavy guns. For the end in view predetermined the 
means by which alone it could be attained. From conferences and 
treaties peace would result; a change in the overlordship of the 
Near East could be accomplished only with powder and ball. And 
the spokesmen of the Entente exclaimed: “Peace, peace! Although 
“we resent the annexation, the limit of our opposition is the wall 
“of the Foreign Office. Under no conditions shall we commit a 
“breach of the peace.” That announcement clinched the matter. 
After it was made the course of the pacific States was clear. The 
practical consequences, which it was safe to discount without more 
ado, were the sanction of the annexation as an accepted change in 
the equilibrium of Europe, and everything else that this new title 
deed involved. 

But the attitude of the Quadruple Extente, governed by a multi-. 
plicity of considerations, was net what might reasonably have been 
anticipated. And for cogent reasons. The members pulled zealously 
enough, only in different directions, France at first towards Austria, 
Great Britain and Russia towards Servia. Subsequently they 
reversed their courses. M. Pichon, for instance, having won golden 
opinions in Vienna by his earnest advocacy of Austria’s thesis, 
effected a complete volte face without the traditional dcau geste, 
immediately after Servia’s circular Note in reply to Russia’s pacific 
exhortations. At one moment the Powers advanced sternly and 
almost fiercely, as though bent on attaining their object at any and 
every cost; and at another they meekly allowed themselves to be 
reined back by a leading article published at Berlin or a communiqué 
issued in Vienna. From start to finish one misses in their policy 
coherency of view, uniformity of action, careful adjustment of means 
to ends. In the diplomatic arena there was little, perhaps, to be 
gained, however adroitly the contest might be carried on; but there 
was much that might be saved by prompt and clever tactics. The 
Quadruple Entente, however, seemingly took no thought of it. On 
the other hand, everything might have been won by a bold front 
and a real determination to go to the furthest extreme if needs were ; 
but the Powers of the Exéente shrank from such rashness. They: 
did more: they blazoned abroad their immutable determination to 
keep the sword sheathed whatever might befall. And the inevitable: 
consequences duly took place. 


PAGIPIST: MEETS. -MILITARIST, IN “THE <TUG 
OF WORDY WAR. 


It was speciously argued that, after all, nothing had been really 
changed except on paper, and that therefore there was no reason 
to make a fuss, which might lead to war. “ Besides, if you look into 
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_ “it more carefully,” good and wise people observed, “you will notice 
“that Austria’s position in the Balkans is become, if anything, weaker 
“than before. For henceforward the Serbs will show themselves 
“to be her deadliest enemies. And they have it in their power to 
“worry her unbearably. They will keep the Bosnian question per- 
“petually open; they have only to press a button in Belgrade in 
“order to arouse a hornet’s nest in Serajevo* and Mostar.”t Another 
source of comfort was discovered in the reflection that, even if 
Austria-Hungary had strengthened in lieu of weakening her hold 
on the Balkan peninsula, she was not endowed with immortality. 
What had been done in haste might be undone at leisure. Sursum 
corda. 

Thereupon diplomacy set to work. At first it turned its attention 

towards the Conference, which might, it was thought, discharge 

certain judicial functions: mete out punishment, for instance, for 
breach of faith; This idea of a tribunal was excellent in itself, 
because it presupposed a community of nations banded together by 
ties analogous to those which unite the community of individuals 
known as a State. But unhappily the presupposition was ground- 
less. Might is still more than right in the intercourse of nations. 
True, it is not quite so often appealed to as of yore, but it has lost 
none, of its intrimsic worth. The race is still to the swift and the 
victory to the strong. And as Austria-Hungary happens to be 
one of the strong, she said plainly that such a Conference had better 
not be summoned, because she would feel obliged to ignore it. If 
the Powers felt a craving for another international Conference she 
would not grudge them the satisfaction of convoking and holding 
it; but it must be a Conference, not a tribunal, and it must confine 
itself to the sanctioning of accomplished facts, without seeking to 
amend or criticise them. The plenipotentiaries might repair to 

The Hague in their most becoming costumes, and take ink enough 

in their pens to write their names at the bottom of the diplomatic 

instrument, but not sufficient to alter any clause of it. That, Baron 

Aehrenthal explained, was Austria-Hungary’s answer. To that she 

would steadfastly stand, abiding the consequences. 


ANYTHING, FOR ‘PEACE’ SAKE. 


This was the first diplomatic rencontre between the militarist and 
the pacific groups. The latter had taken up a position which was 
strong and tenable. Whether they were conscious of the fact that 
every question connected with the annexation is but surface deep, 
and that a few inches below it lie powder and balls, is immaterial 


* The Capital of Bosnia. | The Capital of Herzegovina. 
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to-day. But it seems superfluous to point out that either the position 
ought never to have lbeen occupied, or else, having once been 
occupied, ought not to have been evacuated at the first summons 
to surrender. But the Quadruple Entente inaugurated then and there 
the lamentable method, which they have applied ever since; 
persisted, protested, and finally knuckled under. They are paying 
for peace. _ 

And that surrender marks the virtual end of the contest; for it 
confirmed rather than revealed the weakness of the Quadruple 
Entente, on which Baron Aehrenthal had counted confidently from 
the first. And if the game of bluff were possible before, it ceased 
to be possible once the pacifist group consented to carry on and 
close all discussion before the Conference assembled. For the 
Entente Powers were condemned by this strange conduct to an 
attitude that differed in appearance from sheer quiescence, but only 
in appearance. They had committed themselves to a peace policy 
almost as solemnly as the Shah of Persia pledged himself to the 
Consulates. And as they were in dead earnest about it, the 
militarist group was able to dictate the terms on which peace was 
purchasable. That is practically what it comes to. As Lord Gran- 
ville once wrote: “ Promising peace is as unwise as threatening war.” 
‘The promise made by the Extente—which in truth was a good deal 
more than a mere promise—came as nectar and ambrosia to the 
militarist Powers which, armed though they are to the teeth, have 
a natural horror of bloodshed. No nation has a hankering after 
the horrors and the waste of war. And Austria-Hungary as a whole, 


despite its excellent army and complete readiness to use it, ardently 
desires peace. 


WE DON’T WANT TO FIGHT, BUT BY JINGO 
{Ff oWE_ DO! 


After this choice of goals there was no choice of roads left. The 
pacifists were bound to avoid not only an armed conflict but the 
probable causes of an armed conflict. And knowing, as they 
undoubtedly knew, with what inflammable stuff King Peter’s 
dominions are filled, it behoved them to do what they could to allay 
the patriotic passion of the emotional Serbs. Single-handed the 
Slavs could accomplish nothing. And the pacifist Powers could 
neither give them help nor promise it. A campaign against Austria 
might perhaps be a fitting prelude to a European war; but then 
the conditions must approximate to those of 1876, whereas they 
are radically different to-day. A struggle between the two groups 
of European Powers turning on the status of Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, or about the destinies of the Serbs, is out of the question utterly. 
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And the main results of a military campaign begun or provoked by 
King Peter's Government would be the ruin of the little Slav State, 
the fading of her protectress’s halo in the peninsula, and, by way of 
a climax, the melting away of France’s three hundred million francs 
there. No wonder good French Republicans prize “a peace above 
“all earthly dignities.” 

France has given hostages to fortune in the South-East as well 
as in the North-East of Europe, and when they seem to be in danger 
she cuts grotesque capers. he spectacle is instructive and amusing ; 
edifying it is not. A war into which Russia should be drawn after 
Servia would drive the French people to the verge of frenzy. No 
one who observed the almost devotional outburst of gratitude to the 
God whom France has. almost ceased to worship, with which the 
Franco-German agreement about Morocco was welcomed by her, 
could imagine that the army which General Picquart controls would 
face the Prussians on the field of battle in order to help the Serbs 
to realise their dreams of greatness, to merit gratitude from the 
Russians, to re-establish the political equipoise of Europe, for which 
a French investor feels as little respect as for the equator, or even 
to further the aims of the Quadruple Exzente. An army is a most 
useful institution in a Republic as m a Monarchy, and France is 
accordingly supplied with one. But, like the crotchety father of 
Frederick the Great, she would not dream of risking it. The attach- 
ment of latter-day French Republicanis to peace is touching, pathetic, 
for it is suggestive of the miser’s affection for his gold. Never 
before has money played such a root-reaching part in international 
politics as to-day, and sooth to say by directly influencing the 
psychology of nations. The spell which gold casts over the soul 
of a people has not yet been explained or even studied by philo- 
sophers or mirrored forth by playwrights. But France’s present 
condition might form a fit subject for an analysis by Democritus 
or a play by Moliére. ; 


“BUT NOW I AM CABIN’D, CRIBB’D, CONFIN’D, 
“BOUND IN.” 


Russia’s position is tragical. Possessed of the will, she lacks the 
power to move. Entangled in the coils of loathsome treaties which 
shun the light of day, she feels more helpless than Laocoon, who at 
least could shout and scream lustily. She may not protest against 
Austria’s action, which she acquiesced in long ago, without breaking 
those odious treaties, nor can she infringe them without forfeiting 
her right to protest. The only other course, usually open in such 
cases, is closed to her: she might brush aside all written stipulations 
and unsheathe her sword if the provocation were strong enough: if 
Servia, her protégée, were, for instance, engaged in a death struggle 
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with Austria-Hungary. But, paralysed by treaties in the council hall, 
Russia is also disqualified by prostration for the battlefield. Bound 
hand and foot and gagged, she cannot even call aloud for help, 
because to the act which she now condemns as a crime she was a 
consenting party. And her name is writ large on the unholy 
convention. 

Two of the allies thus drop out of the reckoning—the one who 
cannot and the other who will not try issues with the military Powers 
of Central Europe. One result of their emasculation is the weaken- 
ing of their voices in the international Areopagus. They find it 
hard to make their words heard, and impossible to make them heeded, 
when they speak on this delicate question. A third Power—Italy— 
who is sometimes included among the lay-brothers of the Extente 
Pacifigue, as one may re-name the sodality, and at other times classed 
with its enemies, is in reality sitting on the hedge, ready to jump 
down on either side according to the baits or the deterrents that 
catch her eye. What seems tolerably certain is that she will look 


well and long before she leaps. When one of the belligerents is 


really worsted Italy may perhaps bestir herself and be in at the 
death. But her sword, unlike that of Brennus, will not help to weigh 
down the scale. Great Britain, therefore, is the only Power that 
remains ; but whatever other vé/e she might have consented to play, 
she cannot assume that of Athanasius contra mundum. 


THE CASE FOR SERVIA. 


Now all these conditions, most unfavourable as they would seem 
to an attempt to check Austria’s move by an appeal to arms, ought 
to have borne with decisive force on the course of international policy 
and rendered peace a certainty. For the game of bluff was destitute 
of every shred of effective argument by which it is occasionally 
defended. Yet bluff was the method adopted, not indeed by the 
Great Powers, but by Servia, who confidently appealed to them. 
Servia, it is true, had no docus standz in the matter at all. None 
the less she preferred a claim for territorial compensation against 
Austria-Hungary on the ground that her dreams of empire had 
been rudely dispelled by the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The premiss was true enough; Servia’s dream was, indeed, dispelled ; 
but the Austrian Foreign Office joined issue with the Slav State on 
the conclusion. “If you see a lottery ticket for sale in a window,” 
Baron Aehrenthal argued, “and, regretting that you cannot buy it, 
“cherish hopes that you may perhaps one day dispose of funds 
“enough for the purpose, that does not confer upon you any right 
“to sue me for compensation because a long time afterwards I 
“purchased it and won the first prize with it.” The comparison is 


apt, and the argument it illustrates is unanswerable. 
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It is none the less true that the incorporation of the occupied 
provinces marks the end of Servia’s existence as a growing political 
organism. Henceforward she will resemble one of the dwarfed trees 
which the gardeners of China and Japan love to cultivate. And such 
a life is not worth living, her leading politicians proclaim. All this 
may be absolutely true, and yet it does not follow that Servia acquires 
in consequence a right to be heard on the subject of the annexation. 
What might follow is that she would be justified in bursting the 
bonds of treaties and conventions and appealing to arms; but only 
on one condition—that she had a reasonable chance of success. If 
that condition is fulfilled there is nothing more to be said on the 
subject. But if Servia’s utter defeat is a foregone conclusion, then 
it would be moonstruck madness to risk the welfare of two nations 
for no return wantonly, For, look at the problem as we may, it 
is a Afachtfrage, which cannot be mooted except at the point of 
the sword. 


WHY AUSTRIA-HUNGARY REFUSES TERRITORIAL 
COMPENSATION. 


Austria-Hungary will make no territorial compensation to Servia 
in any form or under any pretext. She grounds her official refusal 
on the fact that no Power except the signatories of the Treaty ot 
Berlin is qualified to raise its voice on the subject of the changes 
effected iby the annexation. Another argument, if any were needed, 
is drawn from the admitted principle that a cession of territory is 
never demanded by way of compensation unless the State which 
prefers the claim has defeated the other and actually occupies a part 
of the other’s territory. Lastly, by way of an argumentum ad 
hominem, it is urged that the reason advanced by Servia in support 
of her pretension is fallacious. The Serbs ask for a strip of territory 
through Bosnia, in order to enable them to build a railway to the 
sea. And a railway to the sea is a necessity, they go on to say, 
because it would enable them to be independent of Austria-Hungary 
economically. At present their export trade (plums, pork and hides) 
can at any moment be checked and almost killed by Austria-Hungary, 
who has it in her power to declare that Servian pork is diseased 
and cannot be allowed into the country. A railroad to the sea would 
remedy this grievance by giving Servia another outlet ; and in order 
that this railway should be quite independent of Austria-Hungary, 
through whose territory it would pass, it is proposed that a narrow 
strip of land on both sides of the line should be ceded to Servia. 
The demand seems moderate enough, once we get over the initial 
difficulty that King Peter’s Government have no legal right to make 
any demand whatever. But the Austrians will not entertain it. 
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“The request for a strip of territory,” Austrian diplomatists urge, 
“if we make abstraction from the irregularity of the procedure, is 
“childish. It satisfies no healthy craving; it realises none of Servia’s 
“political or economic aims. We are quite ready to enter into her 
“position, and to help her out of her difficulties. We will give her 
“a line of communications—the very line she asks for. But we will 
“not bestow any territory upon her, because she would gain nothing 
“by it. In war-time we could seize it, because military force would 
“then be supreme. In peace-time it would bring Servia and Monte- 
“negro together and increase the friction between us and those two 
“Slav States a hundredfold. Lastly, it should not be forgotten that 
“Bosnia is not on the sea. Before Servia could reach the coast she 
“would have to annex a section of Dalmatia. Shall Austria-Hungary 
“thus be vivisected for the sake of a whim of the Serbs?” 


ARE ALL THE RAILWAY SCHEMES CHIMERICAL? 
But there are still other grounds on which the strip of territory 


on the west border and along Montenegro would be refused, even 
were the force of those already enumerated weakened. No railway 


_ can be constructed on this territory, which is intersected by a number 
-of stony heights running parallel to each other. The only line that 


could be built through Servia and Montenegro to the sea has already 
been made by Austria—the Bosnian line, which runs through Serajevo 
and Mostar to Metkovitch. Here, it is said, Servia might have the 
use of a free port, where goods entering or leaving the kingdom 
would be brought duty free. Hitherto this line could not be utilised 
by the Serbs, because their own railway system is not yet connected 
with it. Buta line from Ushitsa, in Southern Servia, to the border 
station Vardishta, in Bosnia, would remedy this. I understand that 
the Serbs themselves, if they discussed the matter at all, would much 
prefer a railway from Vardishta, along the coast of the Upper Drina, 
to Montenegro. As a matter of fact, however, between those two 
points a line would be feasible; but to carry it further through the 
so-called Duga Passes would be most difficult, perhaps impossible. 
Another scheme which the Serbs take kindly to is the much- 
spoken of Danube-Adriatic Railway. And the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister thas raised’ no objection to the scheme. But I have 
good reason for believing that it is not feasible, and will never be 
built. The reasons are these: Between the stations Verrissovitz, 
on the Mitrovitsa-Ueskub line, and the town Prizrend, in Upper 
Albania, there is a colossal mountain pass named Pardagh, which 
rises to a height of 1,400 metres along a stretch of some fifteen 
miles. To pass Pardagh a number of costly tunnels would have to 
be built. Nor is that all. The projected railway territory is crossed 
by the Drin-Cafion, which is about 75 miles in length. On either 
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bank vast masses of stone, from 700 to 800 metres high, rise bolt 
upright from the water’s edge. Into this, the wildest district of the 
Balkans, only five Europeans have ever penetrated during the past 
hundred years, the last of whom was the engineer Steinmetz, whom 
the Austrian Government despatched thither in 1905. Mohammedan — 
and Catholic Albanians inhabit the romantic district around, and 
massacre each other without let or hindrance. It is idyllic. 

The reason why the Serbs, who are aware that the line, if begun, 
will never be completed, profess none the less a desire to have it 
built, is a sentimental one. They are desirous of recovering their 
lost influence over the historic Kossovo district, whose inhabitants 
owe allegiance to the Sultan. In 1878 the Serbs, disregarding their 
engagements, despoiled the Albanians. who have become Servian 
subjects, and drove them out of the kingdom. The Albanians, in 
order to pay them out, induced their kinsmen of the Kossovo district, 
in Turkey, to treat the numerous Serbs there in like manner. And 
the upshot was that there is now hardly a man of Servian nationality 
left m Kossovo. To colonise that bit of the old kingdom is one of 
the aspirations of patriotic Serbs. 


SERVIA AND THE SERBS AS AUSFRIANS AND 
HUNGARIANS SEE THEM. 


Those are the principal official reasons why Austria-Hungary 
refuses to entertain Servia’s demand for territorial compensation, 
while promising to give her economic facilities of great value which 
will render her independent of her neighbours and enable her to 
have constant access to other markets besides those of the Monarchy. 
But over.and above the motives expressed there are others which 
are not even hinted at in diplomatic notes and communzigués. And 
these are quite as decisive as those. 

Servia, as Austria sees her, is a disaster-bringing State—a political 
organisation which resembles those enchanted objects of legendary 
lore to which some awful curse was attached. In consequence of 
the anti-social instincts, leanings, and even ideals, of the Servian 
character, the history of that people, modern as well as ancient, 
consists of a sequence of catastrophes. Not only have the people not 
enriched culture with any new ideas, fresh inventions, or fruitful dis- 
coveries, but they can hardly be said to have assimilated those which 
other peoples bestowed upon the world. Hence it is that if now, 
after having resided in Servia for over a thousand years, the people 
were forced to migrate into some far-off land, not a stone would 
perpetuate their memory or make known to coming generations the 
existence of the Servian rule in the Balkan peninsula. But if 
posterity would know nothing about them, their contemporary neigh- 
bours know far more than they relish. To have frontiers that touch 
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on Servian territory is a marked disadvantage. Since Servia became 
independent in 1791 she has been the plaything of foreign States, 
mow serving one, now the other, worrying now this one and then 
that one, and vainly hoping to be served in turn by them. 

Political assassination has been one of the approved methods of 
the political parties of the tiny kingdom that struggle for power and 
the advantages which power brings with it. And not only the parties 
but also the rulers and the dynasties have had recourse to it with 
equal readiness. Thus Prince Michael Obrenovitch was assassinated 
by men whom Prince Peter Karageorgevitch had hired for the 
purpose. The murder of King Alexander and his consort are still 
. fresh in the public mind; and so, too, is the stolid indifference with 
which the horrible deed was received in the little kingdom. Accord- 
ing to the statistics current in Austria, which are said to be the 
official Servian statistics, about a thousand murders are committed 
_ yearly in Servia as compared with four or five in Bosnia. This 
alleged fact is suggestive, and the explanation given of it is curious. 
In King Peter's dominions there is no gendarmerie except in the 
two cities of Belgrade and Nish. And as the Servian citizen is 
destitute of a restraining or regulating force within him, a body of 
constabulary is sorely needed in the provinces, and a Bill establishing 
it is annually brought into the Skuptshina and annually thrown out. 
The bulk of members of Parliament are peasants, whose only idea 
of liberty is unbounded licence, and who are therefore impatient of 
the control which a force like the Irish “peelers” would exercise. 
These men possess the power to defeat any Bill tending to restrain 
their “liberty,” and they use it unhesitatingly. 


A PARADISE FOR CRIMINALS. 


Another cause of the prevalence of crime in the kingdom is the 
inadequacy of the sanction with which the criminal law is invested. 
Servia metes out three kinds of imprisonment to offenders, and all 
three are unaccompanied by hard labour or penal servitude. There 
are in all Servia only three prisons, that of Posharevac and the 
casemates of Belgrade and Nish. These gaols can receive 3,000 
prisoners only. Now, if the number of murders and homicides, 
excluding jall other categories of crime, amounts to one thousand 
annually, these places of detention would be filled up by murderers 
in the space of three years, and there would be no room for the 
others, who number about 1,500 annually. The only issue out of the 
difficulty is to proclaim an amnesty from time to time and set the 
convicts free. And this procedure is frequently resorted to, so that 
quite a respectable percentage of assassins are always at large. 
Capital punishment still exists on paper, but is very seldom inflicted 
by the law. 
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The Austrians, who make no secret of their dislike of the Serbs, thus 
assign causes for it which, without having carefully verified them, 1 
reproduce here as an ex parte statement, helpful in so far as it throws 
light upon the mutual relations of the two peoples. They affirm 
that the Serbs are thriftless, averse to all kinds of labour, and 

“characterised by anti-social instincts, culminating in a strongly accen- 
tuated leaning towards anarchy. And in confirmation of these allega- 
tions they quote statistics and point to salient consequences. Among 
these is the deplorable state of the finances and the gradual dis- 
appearance of the Serb from before the advancing races who are 
active, laborious, thrifty. It is calculated that, if we reckon up 
Sundays, Christian holidays, and “curse-days,” which are the sur- 
vivals of old pagan festivals, there are over 180 days of repose in 
the dominions of the Karageorgevitchs. If this be true—if it be» 
approximately true—one cannot feel surprise at learning that the 
Serbs are giving way to the harder-working races by whom they 
are surrounded. 


THE SERVIAN RACE IS LOSING GROUND FOR 
LACK OF SERVIAN WIVES. 


Of all the Balkan peoples the Serbs alone are losing ground. To 
their ardent expansive desires there corresponds no expansive force. 
They are of the race which, crying “ Lord, Lord!” expected to see the 
gates of Heaven open wide to admit them. Their territory is not 
increasing; I do not mean politically, but by colonisation. Whthin 
their independent realms city life is stunted to a surprising degree. 
Take Montenegro as an instance. In Cettinje, Danilograd, Antivari, 
the population is on the wane. Under Turkish misrule Antivari 
counted 8,000 and Dulcigno 5,000 inhabitants. To-day, after twenty 
years of independence, Antivari has only 900 and Dulcigno only 1,400 
inhabitants. Belgrade, too, is relatively stagnant; one has but to 
compare it with the rapidly growing city of Sofia to realise how 
stagnant. It is affirmed that, even at its present low level, the 
population is kept up only by the steady inflow of Austrian subjects. 
And outside Servia it is no better. During the past fifty years no 
less than forty-five Servian cities, towns and villages situated in 
Hungary have passed into the hands of Germans, Magyars and 
Roumanians. 

The Roumanians are rapidly dispossessing the Serbs, in con- 
sequence of a biological condition which is interesting. Among the 
Serbs the male births exceed the females very considerably. Now, 
Servian morality is, from the sexual point of view, exceptionally high. 
The Servian men in Hungary, Servia and elsewhere marry girls of 
other nationalities, and these wives denationalise their husbands. 
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In this way the Negotise district, in Eastern Servia, has become 
Roumanised. In all East Servia the total number of Roumanised 
Serbs is computed officially at 127,000, and in reality it 1s probably 
not less than 200,000. In South-Eastern Servia the male inhabitants 
take Bulgarian women to wife, and the districts Arandjalovatz, 
Zarcher and Pirot are becoming Bulgarised very rapidly. Indeed, this 


_ process would effect an alarming change in the kingdom were it not 


checked by the Church and by the State. Only Servians can hold 
Government posts. 


RUSSIA’S INFLUENCE AND POINT OF VIEW. 


Among all the parties whose influence has been thrown into the 
scales on the side of war or peace, Russia occupies the most pro- 
minent and least enviable position. To me it suggests the madden- 
ing torture of a man who must stand by and witness the painful 
and ignominious punishment of a near and dear relative whom he 
is powerless to save. Imagine his exquisite suffering further 
heightened by remorse born of the consciousness that he has himself 
contributed to deliver over his ill-starred kinsman into the hands of 
the executioner. Russia’s feelings must bear some resemblance to 
the emotions of that 'soul-scathed onlooker. It was Russia who 
bartered Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austria for certain political 
advantages ‘some thirty years ago, just when her claim to the title 
of protectress of the Slav peoples appeared to be beyond dispute. 
It was Russia who refused to permit Servia to enjoy the economic 
concessions which Austria-Hungary had accorded her. Servia had 
received from Austria-Hungary the so-called Great Frontier traffic 
rights, which enabled Servian exporters to take corn and cattle into 
Austria at tariff rates which were lower than the lowest treaty-tariff 
and most favoured nation rates. This, Servians credibly affirm, was 
a most valuable concession to their countrymen. And it was with- 
crawn by Austria at the instance of Russia, who recorded a protest 
against it. 

Those and other blots on her escutcheon Russia is naturally 
desirous of washing off. But there are no means, excepting such as 
are freighted with danger. M. Izvolsky made perhiaps the best 
possible move when he proposed an international conference with 
the functions of a tribunal. But this home-thrust was parried by 
Baron Aehrenthal, who replied: “A conference? Certainly, if that 
“will satisfy you. But its functions must be those of a registry 
“office.” This curt reply was to be taken or left, for it was final. 
As I pointed out before, all diplomatic questions arising out of the 
annexation are but surface deep. An inch or two lower down one 
comes upon the topmost layer of powder and balls. Through every 
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diplomatic Note you can see the shadows of bayonets. The inter- 
national tribunal scheme was thus promptly set aside, so far at least 
as the Great Powers were concerned. But Servia continued to 
maintain the proposal, and put it forward in her circular Note to 
the Powers, in which, renouncing all claims on Austria-Hungary for 
compensation, she appealed to the Conference as the only inter- 
national high court competent to sit in judgment on the offender and 
distribute compensations to those Powers whose interests had been 
damaged by the annexation. That, again, would have been a clever 
move if the game were diplomatic. But from outset to finish it hlas 
been a game of might, not of finesse, and this cardinal fact would 
seem to have been frequently lost sight of, and hardly ever thoroughly 
grasped by some members of the quadruple group of pacifists. 


RUSSTAS-AND | SERVIA?: “TWO RRARTS: DE? 
epi A he AS: ONE? 


From that day to this the discussion has gone on between Servia, 
who accepts the moral sympathy but repudiates the military teeto- 
talism of the Exztente, and Austria-Hungary, who, anxious to stand 
on a good footing with the four Powers, is yet itching to administer 
a sharp lesson to her little tormentor. And Servia blithely harps 
on one and the same string: “I appeal from Austria-Hungary to 
“the Conference.” Baron Aehrenthal reasons somewhat in this 
way: “If we go to the Conference, obtain Europe’s solemn sanction 
“to changes which have already acquired international force, we have 
“no guarantee that Servia, discontented with the result, will not 
“make use of the troops, arms and ammunition which she has got 
“together at such vast expense. And then? We hoped to make 
“Servia’s retreat easier and more dignified than her own acts have 
“rendered it; so we expressed a wish that her friends, the Slavophile 
“Powers, would expressly state, in reply to our notification of the 
“agreement with Turkey, that they considered the Bosnian problem 
“settled and done with. That would have been the decision of the 
“States to which Servia had appealed and by which she might be 
“expected to abide. Having heard that, she might disarm and 
“return to everyday life.” 

Russia’s reply, however, has not fulfilled Austria-Hungary’s expec- 
tations. It is an invitation to the Conference, without giving any 
inkling as to the ‘bill of fare to be provided there. Perhaps, Austrian 
statesmen say, “when we iappear at the Conference we may find 
“that our right to the territory which, having bought and paid for, 
“we hold on the best conceivable tenure, will be called in question.” 
Russia contends that the separate understanding come to between 
Turkey and Austria-Hungary does not bind the Conference in 
advance; that the modification of Sec. 25 and other clauses of the 
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Berlin Treaty must be determined after full and free discussion 
there. Austria-Hungary, on the contrary, maintains that the Bosnian 
question ceased to exist on the day on which the agreement was 
signed between. the plenipotentiaries of Kaiser Franz Josef and 
Abdul Hamid. Between these two positions there is a chasm; and 
Servia stands on the opposite side to Austria. Meanwhile Servia 
is exhausting her resources and spending the last centime she bor- 
rowed from nervous French investors in preparing for war. That 
the sacrifices she is now making are designed to enable her to play 
a game of bluff nobody in Austria seriously believes. The conviction 
is deep-rooted that Servia is in grim earnest, and the measures of 
precaution which this conviction would naturally prompt are being 
adopted by Austria-Hungary. At the moment of writing the hope 
of peace is still cherished. Personally I hold that diplomacy has. 
not uttered its last word. But the danger of war is grave. Still, if 
bloodshed be inevitable, I am perfectly satisfied that hostilities will 
be localised and confined to the Balkan peninsula. A European 
war, after so much diplomatic fencing and under such conditions as 
we know prevail, appears to me wholly eliminated. 


EK. J. DILLON. 


DEE CRISIS IN TURKEY, 


URKEY is making progress. Last July the Committee of 
Union and Progress made a revolution, distinguished by 
moderation and the ease with which it was brought about. On April 
13th another was made by the apparently spontaneous intervention of 
private soldiers in the army in the capital, ostentatiously, indeed, with- 
out the aid of their officers. Many officers were actually present dis- 
guised as corporals or sergeants, for the movement was the result of a 
plot whose authors have not yet been found. But the troops marched 
as regularly as if their usual officers were at their head. The demonstra- 
tion was well managed. The troops behaved admirably towards the 
populace and appeared doubtful whether the business was not a huge 
joke. I was personally witness of the care taken to inform civilians 
that they had nothing to fear. Stories were current for several days 
of poor women, European and native, who found themselves unex- 
pectedly surrounded by troops and then taken out of harm’s way, 
and in one case, where a poor dressmaker was half-frightened out 
of her wits, she was gently led by a white-haired old Turkish officer 
through the crowd until she was able to be put into a tram which 
should take her home. The troops who were making their great 
revolt, and who were armed with fixed bayonets and ball cartridges, 
stood about for many hours with nothing to eat. Bread and other 
provision shops were near. But not a single case of looting took 
place. It is true that with a certain amount of civilian assistance they 
smashed the windows of the offices of the Zanzu and Shuri-ouyamet, 
the official organs of the Committee of Union and Progress, and broke 
the furniture of the Committee’s club-house and everything else found 
in those places, but these were considered fair game. Even there 
while they destroyed they did not steal. Their leaders, whether 
corporals, sergeants, or officers disguised as such, organised patrols 
for two days and a night and kept order beautifully. Nobody was 
intentionally injured. It is true, again, that many thousands of 
bullets fell upon the house-tops. I gathered two from my own 
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terrace which had become so flattened as to suggest that if any 
human flesh had been the object of impact, instead of a hard wall, 
it would have been bad for the owner of the flesh. But they were not 
fired in anger. Probably hundreds of thousands of cartridges were 
discharged into the air. It is the Eastern method of rejoicing. 
Observers remarked that while all Easter Sunday and Monday the 
Christians had been celebrating the great feast by furious discharges 
of pistols and every kind of shot gun or rifle, now on Easter Tuesday 
(13th April), the Turkish soldier was celebrating his holiday in the 
same fashion. There were probably a dozen persons killed by 
accidental firing. With soldiers firing into the air all round me even 
on Wednesday morning my wonder is that there were not more 
accidents. It is asserted that sixty men were killed in a struggle 
near the Seraskarat, or War Office, between the troops under the 
command of Mahmoud Muktar Bey, who thought it his duty to prevent 
the men under his command from revolting, and the revolted troops, 
but I doubt whether there were more than a quarter of that number. 
All things considered it was a remarkable rising, and I repeat, 
it shows that Turkey is making progress. A century ago such a 
military rising would immediately have been followed by a general 
looting of all Christian shops and houses. But while Greeks and 
Armenians, with the tradition of such events in their blood, hastened 
in panic to close their shops, they had absolutely no cause to fear. 


The great Military Mutiny of Tuesday, 13th April, came upon the 
world as hardly less a surprise than the revolution of 24th July last 
year. Even Rifaat Pasha, who, besides his Turkish experiences, had 
been Ambassador in London, and during the previous two months 
had visited the courts of every Great Power in Europe, could only 
describe it as a bomb. He declared at the end of that alarming 
- Tuesday that neither he nor any other member of the Hilmi 
Cabinet had been in the least degree expectant of any movement 
whatever among the troops. There appears to be no reason to 
doubt his statement, but it only shows that many observers saw what 
was the tendency of events better than Hilmi and his Ministers. It 
was well known that the Turkish soldier had been greatly influenced 
by the movement for Constitutional Government, and that from a 
military point of view he had been demoralised by it. When Kiamil, 
the ex-Grand Vizier, appointed Nazim the Minister of War, there was 
a general feeling of satisfaction among all who wished for a regene- 
rated Turkey, and especially among foreign military experts. The 
Second Army Corps, of which he had been placed in command, was 
lax in discipline when he took charge. The soldiers were discussing. 
politics, asking whether it was best in their interest to support the 
Committee of Union and Progress, or whether the Committee were 
working in the interest of the Giaours. They understood liberty and 
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equality, as most of the uneducated Turks did, to mean that one man 
was as good as another and that the soldier ought to have equal 
authority with his officer. They had to be coaxed to go to drill. 
They were disrespectful to their officers. Nazim Pasha soon changed 
all this. He told his officers that it was the business of a soldier to 
train himself for fighting, that political questions were not their 
business, and that the first duty of a soldier was to obey. According 
to all accounts he effected a quite remarkable improvement in discip- 
line. A war with Bulgaria, or even with Austria, looked at the time 
perilously near, and I believe military experts agree that if it had 
broken out the Turkish army from its disorderly condition would 
have fared very badly. 

The belief was generally expressed, when Kiamil appointed him 
Minister of War, that what he had done for one Army Corps he 
would accomplish for the whole army. The Committee and the 
nation had full confidence in him. He had been in prison in 
Erzinghian for seven years as a political suspect. During five of 
those years he had been confined in a room about ten feet square, 
but as a great favour had been allowed access to military books. He 
was known as one of the best soldiers in the country when he was 
exiled, and had added to his theoretical knowledge during his 
imprisonment. In June last he escaped from prison and made his 
way in disguise, during thirty-five days, to Batoum, where he learned 
that the revolution had broken out in Constantinople. He contrived 
to reach the capital and was at once welcomed by the Committee and 
the army. He was heart and soul with their movement. But when 
Kiamil fell the Committee would not allow him to.continue as Minister 
of War because he had been named by Kiamil. The previous 
Minister of War was replaced again in office and the old system of 
lax discipline and of letting every soldier do much as he liked took 
greater development than ever. 

But observers, other than the Turkish Ministers, saw many other 
things than the lax discipline of the army, which led them to conclude 
that a cataclysm might ensue. There was a steadily growing dis- 
satisfaction with the new rvégzme because it did nothing. Regarding 
many matters this dissatisfaction was quite unjustifiable. In others, 
there was an impatience for results which was simply due to 
ignorance. Kiamil’s Government had named Commissioners to frame 
Bills to present to the Chamber which would remedy many of the 
crying evils. Ignorant men, accustomed to absolute government, 
think that the sovereign’s fiat can at once be used and put an end to 
the evils aimed at. No such fats were issued. It is true that the 
system of spies was abolished and that the abominations of torture 
had come to an end; but disorder in the Capital and the Provinces 
seemed rather to increase. Liberty was taken to be licence. People 
saw no improvements in the administration of justice. The Law 
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Courts remained unchanged. The beginning of an attempt to purify 
them has not even up to the present moment been made. As the 
credit for sweeping away the abuses of the old rég7me was justly 
given to the Committee of Union and Progress, so the discredit of 
the disorder through the country and, until within two or three weeks 
in the Capital itself, was charged against them. The hideous murder 
of a man at Beshiktash remains unavenged and the trial of those 
accused drags on month after month without result. The sensational 
trial of Nedjib Melhame, for alleged tortures which would disgrace 
the Inquisition, has also been dragging on for months. In popular 
belief the judges in many similar criminal cases are occupied in seek- 
ing the means, at the instigation of the palace, of postponing their 
decisions until the offences are forgotten and the prisoners may be 
released. Then,.too, the financial difficulties have not lessened. All 
the departments require money, the soldiers have been irregularly 
paid, and so far as they are concerned, they see no advantages which 
have been gained by the revolution. The Ministry of Hilmi Pasha, 
which was purely and simply that of the Committee, showed a want 
of backbone. It gave orders which it had not the courage to carry 
out. The wretched Mahsoussie Company’s steamers were ordered 
to be replaced by others hired from a local Company. But the 
employés of the Mahsoussie simply said, “We shall run the steamers 
“no matter what you say,” and they kept their word. From the same 
wharf, and at the same time, two boats started for the same places, 
one chartered by the Government, the other belonging to the Govern- 
ment and running against its orders. The Government dared not use 
force against its own men. In like manner the public were given 
an exhibition of its inability to govern when its members showed 
themselves afraid to attempt interference with the Esuaf, or Guild of 
Porters, engaged in loading or discharging ships, such Guild having 
a monopoly of that work and fixing ludicrously high prices. There 
were even signs which were construed as an intention to interfere 
with the right of public meeting and with the liberty of the Press. 
The Committee was discredited by the weakness of its own nominees. 

But the most ominous of the signs that a storm was likely to come 
was seen in the intolerance and narrowness of a small section of the 
Committee. People a month ago were asking whether it was worth 
while exchanging the tyranny of Abdul Hamid for that of this irrespon- 
sible body. Everyone recognised that the Committee had managed 
the revolution of July with skill, and a moderation which deserved 
every praise. We all hoped that after it had accomplished its immediate 
purpose it would have resolved itself into a Vigilance Committee to 
protect what it had so successfully established. We believed that 
having won over the officers of the army and with them the army 
itself, it could safely retire from active, or at least, ostentatious 
interference. We forgot that exiles usually “learn nothing and 
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“forget nothing,” until we saw the action of some of the Committee 
in driving out Kiamil. The vote against him was the culmination 
of a series of attacks engineered by the Nationalist section, who 
determined to have a Grand Vizier who should be their nominee and 
do only what they directed. In this design they were aided by the late 
President of the Chamber, Achmed Riza. He committed many 
irregularities on the day when the vote against Kiamil was carried. 
Perhaps the greatest was when he allowed the reading of a declara- 
tion from a large body of naval officers that they would refuse to 
obey the orders of the newly appointed Minister of Marine. Not a 
word fell from the lips of the President condemning this mutinous 
declaration. A few days later it was a matter of common talk that 
the officers of the Fleet had declared that they would claim to elect 
their own Minister of Marine. 

Whe manner in which Kiamil was dismissed did more than any other 
act to destroy public confidence in the Committee. I say nothing 
about the dismissal itself. It is true that Kiamil not only embodied 
the best traditions of the small party which, during thirty years, 
had opposed the tyranny of the Palace, but stood for the principle 
of liberty, of settled government, and of a school which is willing 
to grant equality within the limits of what is possible to all the 
non-Turkish elements of the Empire. He was not, therefore, a man 
to be lightly cast aside. But he is on the wrong side of eighty, and 
the opinion was quite fairly held that a younger man was necessary 
at the helm of State. The explanation of the bad impression which 
his dismissal produced is to be sought in the unfair action of his 
enemies and in the manner in which he was got rid of. 

The downfall of Kiamil definitely marked the parting of the ways. 
The Committee of Union and Progress and the Chamber divided into 
two sections. The first assumed the name of Achrars, or Liberals, 
and the other of Nationalists. Both sections, or parties, were actuated 
by a common purpose to benefit the country. Both sections are 
passionately attached to constitutional government. Both consider 
themselves progressive, but one wishes to go further or faster than 
the other. It has been said that the Liberals are in favour of 
“decentralisation,” but the Nationalists make the same claim. What 
each agrees to understand by the term is that the local Governors 
shall have power to take decisions in reference to public works and 
other matters of specially local interest without the necessity of 
referring every matter to the Ministers in the capital. The Liberals, 
however, would prefer that there should be locally-elected Councils. 
The parting of the ways was shown not so much in reference to 
measures as to men. The extreme Nationalists showed an intoler- 
ance of all opinions contrary to their own, and opposed all projects 
not previously sanctioned by them. 

Upon Kiamil’s fall, the Sheik-ul-Islam, Jemal-eddin, resigned. 
The dominant section of the Committee begged him to remain in 
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office. Hilmi Pasha joined in the request. But Hilmi’s unexpected 
desertion of his chief on the Thursday preceding the Saturday ot 
Kiamil’s fall had created a bad impression in the minds of all who 
knew the circumstances. He had not played the game. The Sheik- 
ul-Islam refused. All that he would consent to do was to recommend 
Ziaeddin as his successor. The new Sheik-ul-Islam is greatly 
respected, and may prove as able as his predecessor. 

But the refusal of the Sheik-ul-Islam to continue in office was a 
significant sign that the Committee had forfeited the confidence of 
a man who carried great weight with the community, and especially 
with the ulemas, the most learned and highly placed of Moslem 
teachers. 

No greater blunder could have been committed by the Nationalist 
party than to alienate this class. I pointed out in the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW of September last that this body of men, with the 
Sheik-ul-Islam at their head, were in favour of the re-establishment 
of the Constitution. I have since had two interviews with Jemal- 
eddin, the ex-Sheik-ul-Islam, and on each occasion was struck by his 
intelligence, reasonableness, firmness and liberality in reference to 
the relations between Moslems and non-Moslems, and by his firm 
belief in the duty to establish constitutional government. On one 
of these occasions six of the highest ulemas were present, and heard 
all the conversation which passed. What he stated on that occasion 
merits as much consideration in reference to the teaching of Islam 
as utterances by the dignitary of a great Church in regard to Christian 
teaching would merit. Many charges have been made against the 
Turk, but no one questions his sincerity of speech. I believe, there- 
fore, that when the spiritual head of Islam stated that beyond doubt 
the constitutional system was not merely permitted by Islam, but 
enjoined by it as the best and only Islamic method of ruling, he was 
entirely sincere. It is possible that some of the wild talk uttered by 
members of the Committee about positivism, philosophy, and other 
matters in which they became interested during their sojourn in 
France, may have added to the distrust felt by the ulema class against 
them. But the action of the Committee, and not the mere talk of 
individual members, is, I am convinced, what told most. It was in 
consequence of such action that the ulemas set to work to organise 
themselves for the defence of the Constitution on religious grounds. 
They, of course, had a terribly powerful weapon in_ hand. 
It only required to suggest to the common soldier that Islam was 
being attacked to bring the great mass of the troops to their side. 
They had only to urge that means should be taken for the protection 
of the “Sacred Law of the Sheriat,” and the troops would at once 
respond to the call. There is no evidence that they used this arm. 
I had a striking illustration of the fact that Moslems generally did 
not relish the idea of the abolition of the Constitution. At a sermon 
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preached on the 12th April, the eve of the day of the revolt, by a 
too zealous hodja in the Sultana Valida Mosque, the preacher 
denounced the ideas of liberty and equality which had been promul- 
gated in the streets and Chamber. But the congregation showed 
their hostility to the hodja’s opinions very unmistakably. Never- 
theless, the thoughtful Moslems of the capital felt it necessary to 
let their influence be felt. For this purpose a Mohammedan League 
was formed. At the end of March it held its first great meeting 
in St. Sophia. Though no report of the speeches was made, the 
fact that no newspaper in the city, where now the most absolute 
freedom of publication exists, said a word to indicate that there was 
anything against non-Moslem subjects, is strong negative evidence 
that the meeting was conducted with a moderation and calmness 
such as might be expected of one under the leadership of the respon- 
sible chiefs of a religious body. 

The ulemas during the past six months have maintained, both in 
speech and in their official organ, their determination to support 
constitutional government, and not to invade the privileges of non- 
Moslems. Nor after the events of the 13th April is there any reason 
to suppose that they have changed their opinions. In the Volcaz, 
the organ of the League, this attitude is emphasised very remarkably. 
It declares that it “would be treason against Islam to plot against 
“the Constitution,” and it invokes the curse of Heaven upon all 
such traitors. 

Nothing but a determination to disregard the rights of those who 
differed from them, coupled with violent language, could have 
alienated the ulema class from the Committee. But this the extreme 
Nationalist section accomplished. They went further. They 
alienated both Christian subjects of the Sultan and foreigners by 
their wild speech. Some of them put forward as part of their pro- 
gramme the abrogation of the privileges which the Christian 
Churches have enjoyed for four centuries and a half. Others sug- 
gested that the European Capitulations should immediately be 
abolished. Now to suppose that the Greeks and Armenians of the 
Empire, who have struggled hard in the darkest centuries of their 
long history to preserve their faith, whose fathers died for it by 
thousands when men and women alike could have saved their lives 
and enriched themselves if they had chosen to pronounce the Eshad 
and declare themselves Moslem, were ready, upon the sudden out- 
burst of a glimpse of liberty, to abandon the rights which their 
forefathers had gained by their glorious obstinacy, was unreasonable. 
It was, of course, equally absurd to imagine that the Powers would 
consent to the abolition of the privileges which exist under the 
Capitulations, and would compel their subjects to be justiciable in 
Turkish law courts before Turkey had given proof that justice could 
be obtained in them and sentences secured without bribery or favour. 
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To suppose that either foreigners or non-Moslem subjects would be 
content to accept such changes until Turkey had proved her capacity 
to dispense justice is absurd. - 

It is important here not to leave a wrong impression. Most per- 
sons, while condemning the action of the extreme section which 
appeared to dominate the Committee and to speak on its behalf, 
knew that it was but a noisy section, and did not fairly represent the 
Committee which had made the revolution. The wild proposals 
mentioned, the assumption attributed to the Committee that it had 
practically the right to appoint and dismiss Ministers; the absence 
of a spirit of toleration of opinions different from their own; the 
virulence of language in the organ of the Extremists; and last, but 
by no means least, the want of tact in the Speaker of the Chamber, 
Achmed- Riza, and his violent partisanship, did much to make the 
Committee unpopular. 

A recent incident told very heavily against them. This was the 
murder on the 7th April of Hassan Fehmi, the editor of the Serbeszz, 
a Turkish journal which had opposed the extreme section. Two 
assassinations had taken place some weeks earlier, but inasmuch as 
the men killed were supposed to have been spies, public opinion was 
little impressed. The murder of Hassan Fehmi was a different 
matter. His only crime appeared to the public to be the use of 
violent language in his newspaper against the Extremists. Several 
other newspapers had been equally guilty of using violent language, 
the most virulent being a European paper and the Tanin. The 
editor of the latter would certainly have been killed had he been 
caught on the 13th April. Indeed, another man who resembled the 
editor was killed in mistake for him. Upon Hassan Fehmi’s death 
popular judgment concluded at once that it was the work of the 
Committee, and asked whether the country was to be under a régime 
of assassination conducted by an anonymous Court. The murder 
was not only a crime, but, if perpetrated by the Committee’s orders, 
a blunder of the worst kind. 

I have endeavoured to indicate how the extreme members of the 
Nationalist party contrived to alienate large sections of the com- 
munity and to bring the Committee into disrepute. This is not 
intended to imply that the Committee’s power is gone, and still less 
that the Committee itself will disappear. - It contained, and still 
possesses, a number of intelligent and devoted patriots who regretted 
the action of their colleagues. The newspapers assert that some of 
the new members were spies under the old régzme, and the assertion 
has been continually made during the last three months that the 
quality of its members has deteriorated. But though the Committee 
as a whole has been discredited in Constantinople by the injudicious 
action of some of its members, its influence in the provinces, and 
especially in Macedonia, remains as strong as ever. 
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_ Two questions about the military revolt require an answer. First, 
what did the soldiers want? Second, who planned the revolt? It 
is too soon to answer either question with confidence. The soldiers 
on Wednesday cheered for the Sheriat, for the Sultan and for the 
Constitution ; the latter I can vouch for personally. I am confident 
the soldiers had no special object for which they demonstrated. 
I do not believe they wanted anything. They hadno grievance for 
which they desired redress. The demonstration was a serious matter 
for the Deputies, a bomb for the Ministry, a bank holiday for the 
troops, who had a good time. The soldiers were the instrument of 
some leader or leaders. 

Many conjectures are made as to who the leaders were. One fact 
is of importance. Apparently all the soldiers had received presents 
of money. I have spoken to at least a dozen persons who saw gold 
in the hands of privates on both the 13th and 14th. The Turkish 
soldier is a simple peasant, and the unusual spectacle was seen last 
week of numbers of them crowding the bazaars and buying toys and 
trinkets. Many rode about in street carriages, and when the cabbies 
hesitated to take them pulled out money to show they could pay. 
Who gave them the money? It ought not to be difficult to find out. 
All the evidence so far points to a plot, fairly well managed, of some 
person or persons of wealth who wished to create a tumult; who 
tried to get up the cry of religion in danger, and to suggest that they 
were working for the ulemas. I know that many ulemas were greatly 
depressed and disgusted by Tuesday’s demonstration. Of course, it 
is possible that some “*softas or theological students who differed 
in opinion from their leaders may have consented to become the 
agents of a reactionary. Who was the reactionary? The Mace- 
donian troops who took part in the demonstration are said to declare 
that they were deceived, and thought they were demonstrating for 
the Constitution and not against the Committee. 

But now comes the question, What is to be the immediate future 
of Turkey? Is the Constitution likely to continue? Is the remark- 
able movement of the 13th April, in:which the troops largely threw 
off the authority of their officers, the inauguration of a system of 
pronunciamentos such as exists in South America, or will means be 
found to obtain a strong Ministry who can reduce the army to order 
and restore confidence to Turkey and Western Europe? 

I believe the Constitution will remain. Its suspension or abolition 
would be the signal for civil war. Its destruction is only desired 
by the thousands of spies whose occupation is gone, by men in the 
absurdly over-staffed departments who have either been dismissed 
or expect dismissal, and by a few others who fattened on the abuses 
of the old régzme. Up to the moment of writing I have watched 
eagerly for any expression, either verbal or written, which should 
indicate a desire that the Constitution should be withdrawn, and 
have neither seen nor heard of one. 
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The great majority of the population who take interest in govern- 
ment are in favour of its continuance. I know that behind them 
there is a great inert mass of ignorance and bigotry which may have 
to be dealt with, but so far it has shown no sign of consciousness. 
The system of absolutism estranged and offended all sections of the 
community, and all looked to the Constitution to provide a remedy. 
The establishment of a Chamber of Deputies was the chief feature 
in the Constitution. It has been working steadily, and commands 
the respect of moderate men. The most powerful organisation in 
the Empire, that of the ulemas, considers it necessary. So long as 
it has the approval of this body no Minister nor Sultan dare demolish 
it. So long as it exists there is hope that constitutional government 
will become firmly rooted in the Empire, and that the various races 
which compose it can be made to work harmoniously together for 
the good of their common country. 

Of one thing readers may rest assured: the people of Turkey will 
never within the present generation consent to slip back into the 
political position of a year ago. They have had so large a dose of 
absolutism that they will unite in resisting its re-establishment, 
though they may unite in nothing else. 

The first impression about the military revolt of 13th April was 
that it meant a triumph of reaction. General opinion affirms that 
Abdul Hamid so regarded it at first, and at the Selaamlik on Friday, 
the 16th, looked remarkably happy. When the Macedonian troops 
appeared at Chatalja he no doubt felt less comfortable. The one 
success which he obtained was in bringing back to Yildiz the troops 
whom the leaders of the Committee had sent away. He was com- 
pelled, however, to appoint Nazim Pasha (the Minister of War of 
a few hours, named by Kiamil, but dismissed by Hilmi at the dicta- 
tion of the Extreme Nationalists) as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Imperial Guard. This was an appointment which could hardly have 
been agreeable to his Majesty, because so long as Nazim continues 
_to hold it he is a guarantor for the continuance of constitutional 
government. 

But there are other considerations which lead to the conclusion 
that it is improbable that the revolt of the 13th April will lead to 
the abolition of the Constitution; and it is well to look outside the 
strife in the midst of which we are to these considerations. 

The promulgation of the Constitution was due almost exclusively 
to the action of Macedonia. The provinces included in that name 
are by all accounts as firmly interested as eight months ago in the 
success of their work. They made the revolution, and ee intend 
that their work shall continue. ; 

It is worth while to examine the history of the revolution so far 
as it bears upon the attitude immediately taken up in Macedonia 
upon the military revolt. The population was, from natural causes, 
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more favourable to ideas of free government than in any other part 
of the Empire. Almost surrounded by free States, the Macedonians 
had object lessons before them in the prosperity of their countrymen 
in neighbouring countries. The most numerous race in Macedonia 
is the Bulgarian. The thousands of refugees who found shelter in 
Sofia and other places in Bulgaria saw the wonderful progress made 
by men of their own race and language. In like manner the Greeks 
on the south received political education from their countrymen 
across the border. The same remark applies to the Servians of the 
north, and to the Vlachs scattered throughout the country. The 
Albanians have always been actuated by strong national spirit. 
Thanks in a large measure to the Bektashi Dervishes, as Mr. Brails- 
ford and others have pointed out, they have always been compara- 
tively free from religious fanaticism. Sixty years ago, when Sir 
Henry Layard lived among them, they usually brought up their sons 
as Moslems, their daughters as Christians. Neither Roman Catholic 
Albanians of the north nor members of the orthodox Church in the 
south have that feeling of hostility towards the Moslem majority, 
nor has the latter towards them, which exists in Armenia and other 
parts of the Empire. From all which it results that the political 
education of the Albanians is further advanced than might be sup- 
posed from their economic condition, and that the population of 
Macedonia was, and is, more favourable to constitutional government 
than any other in the Empire. The attitude of the people was 
reflected in the Macedonian troops, who furnished an excellent field 
for the operation of the revolutionary Committee. 

The movement for the overthrow of Abdul Hamid’s tyranny at 
once took root in Macedonia, and especially among the troops. This 
fact was not due to the proximity of the countries where the 
organisers of the Committee were living in exile, so much as to the 
political development of the people. Not only did many of the 
officers join the Committee, but employés of the railway and telegraph 
officers gave it their support. Leading civilians were in sympathy. 
Moslems, Christians and Jews worked secretly and harmoniously 
together. 

It was not so in Asia Minor, or as it is generally called Anatolia. 
There the ground required preparation, and the chief missionary 
who was sent to prepare it was Dr. Nazim Bey. He had been a 
refugee in Europe, but with a patriotism of the best type determined 
to place his services and even his life at the disposal of the 
Committee. But his name was prominent in the black list of Yildiz, 
and his first difficulty was to get to Salonica from whence the move- 
ment was being directed. It was at the time when the Palace was 
doing its best to encourage the Greek bands from Greece to fight 
against the Bulgarians, to burn their villages, to force them to declare 
in favour of the Patriarch instead of the Exarch, to kill them if they 
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refused, and in everything to hinder the execution of the reforms 
asked by the Powers. Dr. Nazim therefore went to Greece, assumed 
the fustanella, joined a Greek band, and was in consequence allowed 
to pass the frontier into Turkey. In this dress he boldly appeared in 
the streets in Salonica, rightly confident that the Turkish police 
would not molest him. He had brought credentials to some members 
of the Committee who sheltered him. The task was assigned to him 
of influencing the army in Western Anatolia, especially in the Vilayet 
of Aidin, of which Smyrna is the most important city. Disguised as 
a Turkish pedlar, fitted out with a small stock in trade and with a 
Turkish passport in the name of Hodja Yakoub, he left Salonica and 
made his way to Smyrna. He played many parts. He was at times 
the keeper of a small shop, a hodja or teacher, a commercial traveller, 
and a fortune teller. He found great discontent in Aidin among the 
troops on account of their being drawn upon to supply men to quell 
the almost constant revolt in the Hedjaz. To be sent there, or into 
other parts of Arabia, was regarded almost equivalent to a sentence 
of death. The same body of troops was also drawn upon to supply 
extra men for the regiments in Macedonia. Nazim made remarkable 
progress among the officers of the district, with the result that many 
of them joined the Committee. His mission proved of use when 
Macedonia gave the signal for revolution. 

But it was not merely the proximity to Free States which originated 
and favoured the movement in Macedonia. The action of the Great 
Powers, and especially of England, gave it a great stimulus. Let it 
be said in passing that the great outburst of popular feeling in Turkey 
in favour of England was due to the recognition that her Government 
and people, including the Balkan Committee, were honestly doing 
their best for reforms which should benefit Moslem and Christian 
alike. I may add that since July last, while Sir Gerard Lowther has 
never failed to express his sympathy with the Constitutional move- 
ment, he has refused to have anything to do with the controversies 
between different sections of the Committee, controversies which 
have been conducted with a virulence disgraceful to all the newspapers 
which have taken part in them. 

A cool observer, an Ottoman subject whom I have known for many 
years and who has long held a high official position in Northern 
Macedonia, states his opinion quite confidently that but for the reform 
proposals put forward by Lord Lansdowne and supported and 
developed by Sir Edward Grey, the revolution would not have taken 
place when it did. 

Three reforms which were itopetienth, attacked in England as 
inadequate had special influence ; the establishment of a gendarmerie, 
of a financial commission, and the proposal to reform the law courts 
and legal procedure. For the first time within memory public func- 
tionaries were paid regularly. In spite of orders from Yildiz, and in 
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spite of an ostentatious indifference on the part of the representatives 
in Macedonia of Russia and Austria, the gendarmerie officers lessened 
disorder and secured considerable influence. The people, Moslem 
and Christian alike, saw that under foreign officers Greek and 
Bulgarian bands were suppressed and equal justice meted out 
wherever the gendarmerie influence was felt. They saw, of course, 
that the old Turkish officials of Abdul Hamid with Hilmi Pasha at 
their head were doing all they could to hinder reforms. In con- 
sequence, the large mass of respectable people who cared little or 
nothing for the racial and religious struggles which gave Macedonia 
a bad name, wished the reforms full success, and credited the 
absolutism of Yildiz with the misgovernment which the Powers were 
trying to mend. They saw also that England and France were the ~ 
two Powers which were making honest attempts to secure good 
government for all classes. 

To complete the story how all Macedonia went over to the side 
of the revolution, it must be told how the Albanians were won over. 
For a time there was a disposition to regard them as a people which 
would have to be left severely alone. But they are a race of fighters, 
with the tradition of freedom and independence, and constituted 
a factor which could not safely be neglected. While miserably poor 
they are proud, and many of them are able. At the present moment 
the two men outside the army who appear to be steadily coming 
to the front are both Albanians: Ismail Kemal, who is a Deputy, 
and Ferid Pasha, the Grand Vizier until within three days of the 
proclamation of the Constitution, and who is now Governor of the 
district of Aidin. Ismail Kemal showed remarkable courage on the 
Saturday when, by the Committee’s orders, Kiamil was driven out 
of office amid the violent denunciations of his enemies. He alone 
voted and spoke against the resolution of want of confidence, though 
many Deputies sympathised with him, but were overborne by the 
violence of the majority. 

The Committee had arranged last year that the revolution should 
take place on September Ist, the date of the Sultan’s accession. 
In fixing that date they had been largely influenced by the historic 
meeting at Reval, where they believed that it had been decided to 
demand the appointment of a Governor for Macedonia, to be 
approved by the Powers. The leaders of the revolution desired a 
Constitution for all Turkey, and the proposal looked like the separa- 
tion of Macedonia from the Empire. But even that date was anti- 
cipated, and the pace was forced by the Albanians. The story of 
how it was brought about has not yet, I believe, been told in England, 
and it is important as well as interesting as showing how the Albanians 
threw in their lot cordially with the Committee. In Uskub there 
were several casinos kept by low-class Austrians. These, with the 
usual accompaniments of such places in third-rate Continental towns, 
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aroused the anger of the Albanian chiefs, who declared that their 
young men were decoyed into them, lost money, and were being 
debauched. When, therefore, it was announced that there was to 
be a picnic on a grand scale at Fersovich, two hours from Uskub 
and the same from Kossova, and when it was believed that the 
organisers of the picnic were the Austrian Consul and the keepers 
of the casinos, the Albanians concluded that it was to be an orgy, 
and determined that it should not take place. They burned the 
casinos at Fersovich, and sent word to the Consul that they would 
not allow the picnic to take place or the train to run, and they 
threatened to burn the casinos in Uskub if the attempt were per- 
sisted in. Twenty thousand Albanians gathered in the neighbouring 
hills ready to carry out their threats. 

The Committee became alarmed.. Such action might bring in the 
Austrians. Moslem sentiment would be aroused, and the constitu- 
tional movement would inevitably be postponed. Accordingly some 
of the prominent men on the Committee hastened to the Albanian 
leaders. A conference between the representatives of tae Committee 
and the Albanian leaders was held at Fersovich, and lasted about 
a fortnight. Galib Bey, the officer commanding the troops at Kossova 
and Uskub, received orders from Yildiz to disperse the Albanians. 
He, however, was himself a member of the Committee, and took 
part in the conference. The discussions with the Albanians were 
long and careful, for the Albanian is a slow-minded man, and to 
throw in their lot with the Committee was a serious step. But they 
came at last to the conclusion to support the demand for a Con- 
stitution. They bound themselves together for this purpose by 
giving the national oath, or dessa, a solemn form which the Albanian 
very rarely violates. From that time they became loyal members 
of the revolutionary party. Fersovich continued to play an important 
part until the decree restoring the Constitution was promulgated 
on July 24th. 

Thus it came about that all Macedonia threw in its weight on 
behalf of constitutional government. Politically it is far more 
advanced than any other portion of the Empire, and although ‘its 
Moslem, population desired the Constitution to prevent the dis- 
memberment of the Empire, I am far from alone in holding the 
opinion that if the Constitution were abolished we should probably 
see a union led by the Moslems of all parties in Macedonia for the 
establishment of a separate and independent State. 

Meantime, Macedonia had, and has, no intention of allowing the 
Constitution to be dropped. The military demonstration, which 
Rifaat Pasha correctly described as falling upon the country like 
a bomb, stupefied the Deputies for two or three days. Some of 
the ablest and most trustworthy men had to flee to save their lives, 
among whom Mahmoud Muktar was one. Had he not been restrained 
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by orders from the War Minister he would have withstood the 
revolted troops. But there were soon signs of recovery, and every 
day has seen them increase. The threats of the army in Monastir, 
Uskub and Salonica had at once their effect. A telegram from 
Yanina, signed by the heads of all the communities, was still more 
menacing to any party of reaction. On the 16th the Macedonians 
sent ten trains, contaming about 15,000 soldiers, to Chatalja, che 
chief military centre on the military lines of the capital and about 
twenty-eight miles distant. 

The Sultan and those in favour of reaction were greatly alarmed. 
A deputation was sent by the Minister to assure the Macedonian 
trcops, who at, seven in the morning of the 17th arrived at Chatalja, 
that no attempt was to be made to abolish the Constitution. The 
deputation learned that ten other trains were following. Meantime 
the Moslem papers were loud in their declarations, which were 
probably sincere, that a violation of the Constitution was impossible. 
The deputation telegraphed to the Chamber at four in the afternoon 
that 15,000 men would advance to the city if any preparation were 
made to resist. 

On the followmg day, Sunday, the 18th April, the deputation 
attended in the Chambers, convoked for an extraordinary session, 
to report. They spoke of the firm determination of the Macedonian 
troops not to return, or even to cease advancing, till they had secured 
guarantees for the Constitution. All were in accord as to the 
admirable discipline of the regiments which they saw. One of the 
deputation, himself member for Uskub, stated that he led forward 
the officers under the impression that the movement was against 
the Deputies personally. Another stated that if the Chamber itself 
did not put the Constantinople army in order the Macedonian army 
would do so. On the proposal to send a further deputation to give 
advice, Suliman, another Deputy, said plainly that the leaders at 
Chatalja had told them they had no need of it. He added that 
those who had caused the demonstration of the 13th had already 
bitterly repented of it. Finally, a Commission of ten persons was 
named to come to an arrangement with the leaders of the Mace- 
donian troops as to the steps to be taken to secure guarantees. 

On Monday, the 19th, the news comes in that the advanced troops 
are at Buyuk Ckekmeji and at Sparata Kouli, respectively fourteen 
and twenty miles from Constantinople. It seems certain that if they 
are not satisfied of the assurances given them they will advance 
round by the Sweet Waters at the back of Stamboul and Pera, so 
as to take possession of the barracks around Yildiz 

The position is thus extremely critical. Should the Macedonians 
be convinced that they have gained guarantees for the Constitution 
all may yet be well. But even then strong men will be required 
at the Ministries of War and Marine, for there is a great want of 
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discipline, and especially in the navy. It is already evident that 
the bomb has had ill-effects also in the provinces. The military 
movement is, of course, part of the revolution. The revolution had 
for its object the establishment of constitutional government. The 
strong and effective protest made by Macedonia has probably saved 
it. If it has not, then the old abuses will return, and nothing will 
save the Empire from further dismemberment, with Macedonia 
breaking off first. 

The want of the country, even in this hour of danger, is of capable 
men. For of all the evils which Abdul Hamid inflicted upon it 
the greatest is that he deprived it of men of capacity, trained to 
exercise the functions of government. Brave old Kiamil is the last 
survivor of the old stock of public servants. Hilmi was always 
suspect. With the exceptions of Ferid and Ismail Kemal, both 
Macedonians, there is no man whom public opinion points to as 
having the skill necessary for a first Minister. Yet there are many 
able men in the Chamber of Deputies, who would do credit to any 
deliberative assembly. They have taken part in the debates with 
zeal and knowledge. There is no tendency among them to mistake 
oratory for statesmanship. If only time can be given to the 
‘Chamber it will work out the salvation of the country. The various 
measures which are now drafted will be seriously discussed and 
become laws, and the population generally will appreciate the work 
done and learn to compare the condition of things established with 
the organised tyranny which existed during thirty years. My own 
opinion is that not only the action of the Macedonian troops now 
before our city but public opinion will secure that time shall be 
granted, and that the desires of the small party of reactionaries which 
have undoubtedly tried, and are trying, to use the military movement 
to abolish the Constitution will fail. If the latter persist they will 
lead to an outburst of popular indignation which will convert the 
peaceful revolution of last July into one which will endeavour to 
sweep away the reactionaries. But I conclude by expressing my 
opinion that the Turkish people are not going to part with the 
Constitution. 

EDWIN PEARS. 


~. 
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ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


ITH the tidings of Mr. Swinburne’s death came the 
remembrance of a little poem he published in 1893, which 
expresses better perhaps than any other the spirit of his later years: 


Hawthorn Dyke, Wimbledon Park. 


All the golden air is full of balm and bloom 
Where the hawthorn line the shelving dyke with flowers. 
Joyous children born of April’s happiest hours, 
High and low they laugh and lighten, knowing their doom 
Bright as brief—to bless and cheer they know not whom, 
Heed not how, but washed and warmed with suns and showers 
Smile, and bid the sweet soft gradual banks and bowers 
Thrill with love of sunlight fire or starry gloom. 


All our moors and lawns all round rejoice; but here 

All the rapturous resurrection of the year 
Finds the radiant utterance perfect, sees the word 

Spoken, hears the light that speaks it. Far and near, 
All the world is heaven: and man and flower and bird 
Here are one at heart with all things seen and heard. 


In “the rapturous resurrection of the year” the great poet has passed 
away in dignity and in peace. He has completed the round of his 
years in happiness and in universal honour. He has surmounted all 
the perils that threatened him, and he never grew to be “an old man 
“with an old soul.” He was never an old man in any true sense of the 
words. To the last he gave the impression of youthful vitality and 
enjoyment—of one young with the youth of nature, if not with the 
youth of young years. He grew lonelier as the years went by, and 
life behind him was a street. of tombs, but the noble and sustaining 
friendship of his later life did not fail him; there remain those to 
whom he was very dear, those to whom he could open up his inmost 
soul. His intellectual power was as great and his genius as unique 
as at any time before. No rival rose to dispute his laurels, and for 
years his ascendency has been unquestioned. 
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Mr. Swinburne’s nature broadened and mellowed with the years. 
There was something childlike about him to the very end. He hada 
child’s joy in simple pleasures. No one could be more courteous and 
gay than he in the ordinary intercourse of life. He showed his 
treasures with a child’s delight and winsomeness. One of the most 
sympathetic of his early critics—was it John Morley ?—complained 
that there was no sign in Mr. Swinburne’s writing of that great 
quality without which genius is worth so little to the world. It was 
suggested that the salt of genius was the enlarged and humane 
sympathy with all happiness whether of man, or beast, or bird, or 
creeping thing, the lofty fervent pity for all the pain of body and pain 
of soul endured amongst sentient creatures, and above all the strong 
enthusiasm for all that has been done to add to the stock of happiness, 
and to take away somewhat from the stock of anguish in the world. 
This spirit of beneficence, this genial breath of life characterised 
Victor Hugo, who to Swinburne was from the first the pre-eminent 
poet of his time. “The greatest of men are neither mere subtle- 
“minded vivacious elves and sprites, frisking about in the heated 
“places of passion simply for the joy of frisking, nor mere giants, 
“surveying all life indifferently as Epicurean Gods. It would be 
“premature to say that Mr. Swinburne’s capacity does not extend thus 
“far, but there is some reason for suspecting that here, in point of 
“beneficence and large human sympathies, there is a weak side.” The 
criticism may have been justified at the time, but the large and 
splendid body of work which makes up Mr. Swinburne’s achievement 
contains abundant and unmistakable proof that he was increasingly 
a man of generous sympathies and tender heart. 

While his reputation rests and will continue to rest on the earlier 
half of his work, it can never be forgotten that he toiled on to the 
end an ardent student and worker, giving to the world of his very 
best. While it may be admitted that both in poetry and in prose he 
suffered from diffuseness, and that the palate sometimes became 
cloyed and the ear wearied by his magnificent repetitions, it is also 
true that no book he ever issued is entirely unworthy of him, and 
that many amongst his later works show such power and splendour 
and maturity that they cannot be forgotten. There are few English 
writers of the first rank who have so completely fulfilled their task, 
who have left behind them a more adequate monument. It was a 
great part of Mr. Swinburne’s happiness that to the end of life his 
intellect and’ imagination were characterised by a vigour as full of 
rarity as of worth, 

I 


Of Mr. Swinburne’s early years we have glimpses in various 
memoirs of the time, notably those of William Bell Scott and John 
Nichol. Scott’s autobiography had the most careful and considerate 
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of editors in the late Professor Minto, and in the exercise of his 
discretion he left out several passages. But what remained jarred on 
Swinburne, who wrote one of his fiercest and fieriest articles in criticism 
of the book and its author. It will be remembered that Swinburne, 
more than once, gave expression to his admiration and affection for 
the old poet-painter in his lifetime. But whatever the rights or 
wrongs of this quarrel may be, Scott’s recollections of Swinburne are 
very interesting. They go back more than fifty years. Scott was 
painting at Wallington, in Northumberland, and Swinburne was 
spending his school recess at Capheaton, his grandfather's house, 
which was not far away. Scott says: “Very soon I began to recog- 
“nise a little fellow who used to pass my post-chaise on the road 
“descending from Cambo to Wallington. He was always riding a 
“little long-tailed pony at a good pace towards the village. He had 
“the appearance of a boy, but for a certain mature expression on his 
“handsome high-bred face, which had bright, coarse yellow hair 
“flowing on his shoulders, and flashing out round his head.” Young 
Swinburne could acquire without trouble, and had a memory enabling 
him to recite long poems after once reading. He gained at Eton a 
prize for French. “A few days after my first meeting him he appeared 
“with the prize-book entering the saloon where we were all at work 
“hopping on one foot, his favourite expression of extreme delight. 
“It was a large edition of Notre Dame de Paris gorgeously bound, 
“with illustrations by Tony Johannot; but the exuberance of his 
“delight was so comical that even Lady Trevelyan could not resist a 
“smile, and Miss Capel-Lofft, a very nervous person, begged him to 
“sit down quietly and show her the prints. For my part, not yet 
“recognising in this unique youth the greatest rhythmical genius of 
“English poetry, I looked on with wonder as at a spoilt child. The 
“whole forenoon that book was never out of his sight. If it lay on 
“the table his eyes were always wandering to it. The fascination of 
“first love was nothing to this fascination ; and when we all adjourned 
“for an interval to the garden, there it was tightly held under his arm, 
“while he ran on before backwards and ran back to us again, and the 
“sharpest of eyes were fixed on him with their amused but maternal 
“expression.” But Scott testifies that Swinburne even then was 
altogether free from egotism. He loved and admired the excellent 
qualities of his friends. “He had the great power of loving his 
“friends and bearing with them. His enthusiasm was measureless.” 
Later on Scott dedicated a volume of poems to Rossetti, Morris, 
Swinburne, referring to the last as 


‘‘the youngest, with the rainbow wrought 
About his head, a symbol and a dower.”’ 


The moment Swinburne had read the lines he took a cab and drove 
to Scott’s house. “‘ Tell me now, mon cher, tell me exactly what you 
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“‘ alluded to as the rainbow wrought about my head?’ ‘ Well,’ I said, 
““you know you are hailing in the new time hopefully; you are 
“assisting the advent of the brighter day; you are writing “Songs 


“«“ Before Sunrise.”’ ‘Ah! is that all? I was in hopes you meant — 


““the glory of my hair, that used to be so splendid, you know! ’” 

Of his time at Oxford we have glimpses in the biographies of 
Professor John Nichol, of Glasgow, and Benjamin Jowett. At Oxford 
Nichol founded an essay reading society called, owing to an acci- 
dental joke about the ill-health of some of its members, the “Old 
“Mortality.” Among the members were Swinburne, A. V. Dicey 
and T. H. Green. The young men met once a week during term, 
read essays and discussed many subjects. Swinburne, it is recorded, 
expressed his decided preference among satirists for Dryden. 
Swinburne studied logic under Nichol and wrote: “No one, I suppose, 
“could be long in the more intimate society of Mr. Nichol without 
“appreciating his steady grasp and comprehension of all matters 
“connected with Mental Science, and his very rare power of imparting 
“knowledge simply, clearly, and thoroughly.” Nichol was a some- 
what uncomfortable man, dissatisfied with the measure of success he 
achieved in life, and abnormally sensitive. But the friendship between 
him and Swinburne was unaffected by differences of opinion, and 
remained firm to the end. Under date March 29th, 1881, Swinburne 
wrote to Nichol acknowledging a volume of his poems and praising it. 
The letter closes with the significant sentence: “Iam delighted to see 
“announced a volume of Critical Essays, and proud to see my name 
“among the subjects; a name like enough, it seems, to be sub- 
“merged for the present, under a hail of Russo-Radical indignation 
“and spectatorial contempt.” When Nichol died Swinburne said: 
“T never met or can meet a more loyal and constant and altogether 
“manlier man. He was the trustiest of friends as we know, and I 
“am certain that none but the meanest of mankind would deny that 
“he was the fairest of fighters and the most gallant of antagonists.” 
The special importance of Nichol’s connection with Swinburne is that 
the first things published by the poet were in a serial, Undergraduate 
Papers, edited in 1858 by Nichol. Only three numbers appeared, 
but the contributors were paid. The numbers are now exceedingly 
rare. Mr. Swinburne contributed according to his own account 
“four ‘crudities, certainly no more: a paper on Marlow and 
“Webster; some awful doggerel on the subject of Tristram and’ 
“Tseult ; a boyish bit of Burlesque; and a terrific onslaught on the 
“French Empire and its Clerical supporters—which must, no doubt, 
“have contributed in no inconsiderable degree to bring about its 
“ultimate collapse. . . . The article on the Dramatists, as far as 
“TI remember, was the only thing of any sort of value (except as 
“showing a youngster’s honest impulses, and sympathies, and anti- 
“pathies)—and that I think must have shown that before leaving 
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_ “Eton I had plunged as deep as a boy could dive into the line of 

_ “literature which has always been my favourite. But when I think 
“of-the marvellous work that Rossetti (whose acquaintance I made 
“just afterwards) had done at the same age, I am abashed at the 
“recollection of my own rubbish.” 

Swinburne left the University without a degree, but he took with 
him the warm friendship of Benjamin Jowett, and he acquired what 
was better still, the scholarly habit. We have had no such scholar 
among our poets since Milton, though a few may have been even 
more widely read. In Mr. Swinburne’s critical essays the reader is 
often astonished at the apparent recklessness of the language, but it 
is only in the rarest cases that he is able to point out any slip m 
matters of fact. Once or twice Mr. Swinburne slipped even in his 
favourite subject. Thus in his Study of Shakespeare he errs in 
saying that Victor Hugo was the first of Shakespearean students to 
discover and to prove that the great triad of his Roman plays is not a 
consecutive work of the same epoch. Mr. C. Bathurst had anticipated 
Hugo by several years. Also Swinburne acknowledged an error in 
his discussion on the date and authorship of “ King Henry VIII.” but 
it was a comparatively small error. Swinburne knew Greek as 
Browning did not know it.. He was a student rather than a reader of 
what was great in literature. At the same time he read omnivorously 
in ephemeral books and articles all the time, and his memory was 
stored with passages from authors scarcely remembered by anyone 
else. 


iy 


Mr. Swinburne’s book “The Queen Mother and Rosamond” was 
published in 1860 and attracted little attention. In 1864 he reprinted 
from Once a Week a little prose story of fifteen pages entitled, “ Dead 
“Love.” But “his dawn came up like thunder” with the publication 
of “Atalanta in Calydon” in 1865, succeeded by “ Chastelard” in the 
same year. It is not easy to describe the sensation caused by 
“Atalanta” among the youngest spirits of the time. It was not in 
the ordinary sense of the word a popular book. The first edition in 
quarto ran to a hundred copies. A second edition appeared in the 
same year, and the third edition was not published till 1875. In 1878 
there was a German translation. But as the obituary notices have 
shown, the younger generation were carried away by the music and 
the passion of the story. Cautious reviewers had their say about the 
modernity of the book, about the want of a master idea and a 
dominant unity of thought. They said justly enough that Swinburne’s 
mind was cast in a mould most unlike the Greek, and that in the fine 
choral song upon the dealings of the gods with men, the pious and 
the impious parts alike were such as it was impossible for a 
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Greek to write. But they were moved almost in spite of themselves 
by the originality and splendour of the whole, and the more discerning 
perceived that the new poet was greatest in his lyrics. Whatever 
Swinburne received from others he made his own. Once and again 
the influence of Shelley is suggested, as in the exclamation of Althza : 


“Night, a black hound, follows the white fawn Day.” 
This may have been a reminiscence of Shelley’s lines: 


‘“ Once the hungry hours were hounds, 
Which chased the day like a bleeding deer.’’ 


Most readers will agree with the judgment of Mr. James Douglas 
in the Atheneum. Mr. Douglas says that “Atalanta in Calydon” 
remains Swinburne’s masterpiece. “In it his unique genius cul- 
“minated. Nothing he has written, and nothing any other poet has 
“written, surpasses the lyrical splendour of its choruses, which are 
“worthy to stand beside the choruses of Sophocles. They possess 
“the universal quality of the greatest poetry. They are flawless 
“masterpieces which rival the Greek poet’s noblest reflections on the ~ 
“destiny of man. Their artistic symmetry sufficed to established the 
“young poet’s reputation as a master of the pure lyric. It is 
“remarkable that he never surpassed, though he often equalled, the 
“technique which he attained in his youth.” Beside such an achieve- 
ment the pallid classicism of “ Merope” seemed more tame than ever: 

“Chastelard” made much less stir, but it has very great qualities, 
and if it be true that the greater part of it was written when the 
author was still an undergraduate, it is a wonderful feat. To begin 
with it is based on a most thorough study of Queen Mary and her 
period, and it announces a view of Mary’s character to which Mr. 
Swinburne adhered after weighing with the most scrupulous care 
practically all that has been said on the subject. Those who wish to 
understand his position will find it stated most fully in his “Miscel- 
“lanies,” of 1886. There he deals with Mr. Hosack’s defence of 
Mary. I venture to think that in his article in the “Encyclopedia 
“Britannica” Mr. Swinburne lays too little stress of positive testimony, 
and too much on the probabilities which arise from his conception of 
her character.. In “Chastelard,” a book full of thought and knowledge 
as well as of feeling, the character of Mary is unravelled with a master 
hand. Her bright and cruel nature, her ruthlessness, her remorse, 
her swift transformations, her passing pities, her keen and destructive 
nature, are exhibited with a power that never flags. The book is not 
known as it should be, and I quote Chastelard’s reply to the Queen’s 
question whether “Love shall live after life in any man.” 


‘“Most sweet Queen, 
They say men dying remember, with sharp joy 
And rapid reluctation of desire, 
Some old thing, some swift breath of wind, some word, 
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Some sword-stroke or dead lute-strain, some lost sight, 
Some sea-blossom stripped to the sun and burned 

At naked ebb—some river-flower that breathes 

Against the stream like a swooned swimmer’s mouth— 
Some tear or laugh ere lip and eye were man’s— 

Sweet stings that struck the blood in riding—nay, 
Some garment or sky-colour or spice-smell, 

And, die with heart and face shut fast on it » 
And know not why, and weep not; it may be . 
Men shall hold love fast always in such wise 

In new fair lives where all are new things else, 

And know not why, and weep not.’’ 


So far Mr. Swinburne had attracted only the intellectual public. — 
But the time was at hand when he was to shake the nation. Already 
it was evident to careful readers that he meditated a bolder departure. 
He had written in a preface to a volume of selections from Byron 
that neither Byron nor Shelley was content to play with the skirts or 
battle with the shallows of nature. “‘ Their passion is perfect, a fierce 
“and blind desire which exalts and impels their verse into the high 
“places of emotion and expression. They feed upon nature with a 
“holy hunger, following her with a divine lust as of gods chasing the 
“daughters of men. Wind and fire, the cadences of thunder and the 
“clamours of the sea, give them no less of sensual pleasure than of 
“spiritual sustenance.” Many who were friendly were not without 
misgivings. They were ready to admit that there was such a thing 
as a blithe and pure and liberal enjoyment of the infinitely varied play 
of human emotion. They acknowledged that a moderating rule and 
discipline over passion and the main joys of sense was better than 
their violent extirpation as things pestilent and to be ashamed of. 
They were willing to admit that on this side human nature had been 
starved and shrivelled, and that accidental extravagances of the 
liberalisers should not be too sternly condemned. But they were 
put to a hard test when in 1866 Mr. Swinburne published his “ Poems 
“and Ballads.” 

Several of these had appeared in the S#ectator, then just come into 
the hands of Mr. Hutton and Mr. Townsend. Among these strange 
to say was “Faustine.” “Laus Veneris” had been printed a few 
months before in a pamphlet, but very few copies were issued. “In 
“fact,” said Mr. Swinburne, “it was more an experiment to ascertain 
“the public taste—and forbearance!—than anything else. Moxon I 
“well remember was terribly nervous on those days, and it was only 
“the wishes of mutual good friends coupled with his own liking for 
“the Ballads that finally induced him to publish the book.” Very 
soon the storm broke, and Moxon, who some twenty years before had 
been heavily fined for publishing Shelley’s “Queen Mab,” resigned his 
commission as Mr. Swinburne’s publisher. The sheets passed into 
the hands of Mr. John Campden Hotten. Mr. Swinburne was 
attacked fiercely, and responded still more fiercely in a pamphlet 
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entitled “Notes on Poems and Reviews.” Mr. Hotten was a clever 
man, who made some money by pirating popular American books. 
Mr. Swinburne wrote about him: “The moral character of the 
“worthy Mr. Hotten was—I was about very inaccurately to say— 
“ambiguous. He was a serviceable sort of fellow in his day, but 
“decidedly what Dr. Johnson would have called ‘a shady lot, and 
“Lord Chesterfield ‘a rum customer. When I heard that he had 
“died of a surfeit of pork chops I observed that this was a serious 
“argument against my friend Sir Richard Burton’s view of canni- 
“balism as a wholesome and natural method of diet.” I believe, 
however, that Mr. Hotten died of an American author's fury. He 
had given this gentleman a cheque which was dishonoured at the 
bank. The infuriated author forced his way into the room where 
Hotten was lying very ill, and flourished the cheque in his face with 
the fiercest invectives. The unfortunate publisher collapsed. 

The controversy on “Poems and ‘Ballads” is not without its 
lessons. R. H. Hutton, to whom Swinburne was probably introduced 
by John Nichol, then a contributor to the Spectator, pronounced a 
judgment, the soundness of which will now be generally admitted. He 
did not condemn “ Faustine”: “We cannot help thinking that even 
“Mr. Swinburne, whose volume has been so universally and in general 
“so deservedly blamed for atrocious immorality, succeeds in one of 
“his most bitterly blamed poems, ‘Faustine, in so completely 
“absorbing the mind in the imaginative conception of a thoroughly 
“hateful figure, a Roman Messalina, that no mind capable of entering 
“into the horror of the picture would be sullied for a moment by 
“the delineation.” But he repelled Mr. Swinburne’s apology for 
“Anactoria.” Swinburne said that it was an attempt to reproduce 
freely, as he failed to translate with any satisfaction to himself, the 
thought and verse of Sappho. Hutton admitted that it was important 
historically and artistically that the true rottenness at the core of 
the brilliant Athenian society should be understood; but he affirmed 
that Swinburne beautified, or tried to beautify, with his own imagi- 
nation forms of moral deformity which deserve only to be regarded 
with loathing. And he applied the same criticism to other poems 
in the volume. Mr. Watts-Dunton, reviewing the subject long after, 
pointed out that in “Poems and Ballads” Mr. Swinburne’s imaginings 
were set towards theology and ethics. Sappho forgets Anactoria 
and begins to challenge the ways of God. “Dolores” is but a wail 
from the bed of vice, a jeremiad on the misery of pleasure. It would 
have been admitted, we believe, by Swinburne himself that in “Poems 
“and Ballads” he betook himself into tropical swamps of passion 
where no free breath could be. He is said to have spoken of his 
excesses as péchés de jeunesse. But his love of forbidden things was 
intellectual rather than emotional. He lingered for a time danger- 
ously in the poisonous air, but no one abhorred obscenity more than 
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he did. When Zola’s “ L’Assommoir” was published in 1876 in the 
magazine La République des Lettres, Swinburne announced that he 
had ceased to be a contributor, and that to act otherwise would be 
a gross and hideous outrage on the simplest and deepest instincts 
of human nature. Repelling the idea that in his protest he was 
obliquely puffing himself, he wrote characteristically: “I can desire 
“no heavier punishment for any one whose mind could give entrance 
“to such a shameful and insulting thought than that he should act 
“on it, and read ‘L’Assommoir’ from the first page to the last; a 
“thing which I confess I most certainly have not done, and most 

- “assuredly could not do. If he does not find this perusal a most 
“heavy and most loathsome form of judicial retribution, a chastise- 
“ment comparable to none in Dante’s hell but that inflicted on the 
“damned whose scalps were so densely overlaid with something | 
“cannot here mention (as M. Zola would) by name—to borrow a 
“bold phrase from Mr. Browning, so ‘immortally immerded ’—that 
“Dante could not see whether the crown was shorn or unshorn—if 
“he feels otherwise or less than this, he is not one for whose possible 

- “opinion or imputation I ever could greatly care.” 

His reputation reached its height when, in 1871, he published 
“Songs Before Sunrise.” Several of these had appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review, the Morning Star, and elsewhere. But many 
were printed for the first time, and they were to many young men 
“an intoxication, and a passion awakening half-formed desires, 
“hidden longings and impulses, and secret enthusiasms.” Liberty 
was to Swinburne a religion. He hated tyranny as few have hated 
it, and his horror and loathing clothed themselves in words at once 
musical and terrible. It has been said with truth that he was the 
last writer living who still felt the impulse of the original ardour 
of the French Revolution, who carried on the torch which he had 
received from Byron and Shelley and Landor and the young Words- 
worth. It seemed to many of his readers that he changed. He 
became a vehement Unionist and an ardent advocate of the South 
African war. I imagine, however, that he would still have claimed 
to be in the van of human progress. He showed interest in Mr. Hale 
White’s suggestive little book on the “ Alleged Apostasy of Words- 
“worth,” and, mutatis mutandis, some part of Mr. Hale White’s 
defence of Wordsworth might be applied to Swinburne. 
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The limits of space compel me to leave off. There was 
no growth in Swinburne’s fame after the publication of “Songs 
“Before Sunrise,” but he continued to do magnificent work in poetry, 
to develop new powers, to retain much of his magic, and in particular 
to show his supreme power as a metricist. Not one book which he 
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wrote can be safely neglected, but I may mention “Bothwell” as 
the poem into which he put more labour perhaps than into any 
other, and with very fine results; “Erechtheus,” which alone would 
have placed him amongst the foremost of poets; “Songs of the 
“ Springtide,” which expresses his passion for the sea; “A Century 
“of Roundels,” which is an unsurpassed feat of metrical skill; and 
“A Midsummer Holiday,” in which he developed the ballade with 
somewhat doubtful success, but unquestionable dexterity and 
resource. 

From these later books I select two examples of Swinburne’s 
metrical feats. In “'Astrophel” there appears the “Palace of Pan,” 
written in September, 1893, in a pine country: 


‘“Ridged pillars that redden aloft and aloof, 
With never a branch for a nest, 
Sustain the sublime indivisible roof, 
To the storm and the sun in his majesty proof, 
And awful as waters at rest. 


rr 
re 


A temple whose transepts are measured by miles, 
Whose chancel has morning for priest, 
Whose floor-work the foot of no spoiler defiles, 
Whose musical silence no music beguiles, 
No festivals limit its feast.’’ 


‘These stanzas are written in the metre of a poem whose very name 
provokes a smile: Monk Lewis’s “ Alonzo the Brave and the Fair 
“Tmogen.” Swinburne was fond of undertaking a tour de force of 
this kind, but only a very learned reader will be able to track him 
to his sources. 

In “A Midsummer Holiday and Other Poems” he takes these 
words from Psalm xciv.: “Take heed ye unwise among the people: 
“O ye fools, when will ye understand?” and he uses them as the 
basis of a new poetical structure: 


‘“Take heed, ye unwise. among the people : 
O ye fools, when will ye understand? ’”’ 
From pulpit or choir beneath the steeple, 
Though the words be fierce, the tones are bland. 


Take heed: for the time of tide is risen: 
It is full not yet, though now so high 
That spirits and hopes long pent in prison 
Feel round them a sense of freedom nigh, 
And a savour keen and sweet of brine and billow, 
And a murmur deep and strong of deepening strength. 
Though the watchman dream, with sloth or pride for pillow, 
And the night be long, not endless is its length. 
From the springs of dawn, from clouds that sever, 
From the equal heavens and the eastward sea, 
The witness comes that endures for ever, 
Till men be brethren and thralls be free.’’ 
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Perhaps the most wonderful of all his achievements was his success 
in the lines: 


““ Where beyond the extreme sea-wall and between the 
remote sea-gates, 
Waste water washes, and tall ships founder, and deep 
death waits.’’ 


It cannot be denied that these feats sometimes seemed to impair 
the sincerity of the poet, and his lyrics have not been taken home 
to the common heart as those of simpler singers have been. Nor 
can it be questioned that a good deal of his later work is dulled in 
its effect by monotony and verbosity. He sometimes gives the 
impression of being no more than a master of words, but it is a 
thoroughly false impression. His work, even when most perverse 
and wayward, is full of thought. The author of “ Hertha,” whatever 
else he was, was a very subtle thinker, and only those who follow 
with close attention the course of his dramas can do justice to the 
deep study given to the characters and the masculine grip with 
which they are handled. 

No attempt can be made here to estimate Mr. Swinburne’s many 
prose works. It is obvious at first sight that he had no 
judicial faculty. He saw red rags everywhere, and he never failed 
to rush at them. In his article on Charles Reade he condemned 
in a very dignified manner the use of “sputtering, yelling, and 
“foaming.” But he was always himself; he was an accurate and 
careful student ; his insight when it had fair play was often piercing. 
His most important prose work is probably “A Study of Shakespeare,” 
and the severest critic cannot deny to that book many pieces of bright, 
penetrating and original comment. Unfortunately it appeared at 
the time when the rhymed theories of Furnivall and F, G. Fleay were 
the subject of bitter discussion. To Fleay, Swinburne was very 
unjust. That great but lonely and embittered scholar preceded 
his old antagonist to the grave by a few weeks. There are those 
who have grown weary of new books on Shakespeare; who are 
content to amuse themselves with Nathan Drake’s “Shakespeare 
“and His Times.” But Swinburne understood the Elizabethan 
dramatists as few can hope to understand them. His book on Blake 
has not been superseded by later researches. Though he has written 
noble panegyrics on Tennyson, his admiration for that poet was by 
no means unqualified. He detested the “Idylls of the King,” and 
in one of his most unjust passages described “the courteous and 
“loyal Gawain of the old romancers” as “the very vilest figure in 
“all that cycle of strumpets and scoundrels, broken by, here and 
“there, an imbecile, which Mr. Tennyson has set revolving round the 
“figure of his central wittol.” It is fair to say that this passage was 
not published, though it was printed; but Mr. Swinburne was by 
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no means ashamed of it. For Browning he hud an admiration much 
less qualified, as is shown in the Sonnet Sequence on Browning’s 
death, and especially in his essay on George Chapman. He singled 
out two lines from “Sordello” as the finest in the English language : 


‘“ As the king-bird with ages on his plumes 
Travels to die in his ancestral glooms.”’ 


Browning, we are told, used to say that this criticism of Swinburne 
afforded him more delight than all the eulogies of his work to which 
in his later years he became accustomed. The gist of the passage 
may be found in these sentences : 


If there is any great quality more perceptible than another in 
Mr. Browning’s intellect it is his decisive and incisive faculty of 
thought, his sureness and intensity of perception, his rapid and 
trenchant resolution of aim. To charge him with obscurity is 
about as accurate as to call Lynceus purblind or complain of the 
sluggish action of the telegraphic wire. He is something too 
much the reverse of obscure; he is too brilliant and subtle for the 
ready reader of a ready writer to follow with any certainty the 
track of an intelligence which moves with such incessant rapidity, 
or even to realise with what spider-like swiftness and sagacity his 
building spirit leaps and lightens to and fro and backward and 
forward as it lives along the animated line of its labour, springs 
from thread to thread and darts from centre to circumference of 
the glittering and quivering web of living thought woven from the 
inexhaustible stores of his perception and kindled from the inex- 
haustible fire of his imagination. He never thinks but at full 
speed ; and the rate of his thought is to that of another man’s as 
the speed of a railway to that of a waggon or the speed of a 
telegraph to that of a railway. 


On Swinburne’s prose we may say what he himself said about 
Chapman, that the faults ingrained in the work are probably indi- 
visible from the powers which gave that work its worth. 

It is pleasant to think that this great man grew spiritually as the 
years passed. Life became to him not the life of furious Titans 
and beneficent demigods, but the life of man. His heart became 
wider in his growing love of nature and of little children. More and 
more he looked out upon the world with enjoyment of all its simple 
good and compassion for its ill) He expanded in the serenities of 
friendship and affection, and his spirit became steadily more benign, 
elevated and calm. 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
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THE NAVAL CONTROVERSY. 


N the heated controversy which, is raging round the question 
of our naval position, two points of importance have hitherto 


scarcely recerved the attention in detail which they deserve. The 


first of these is the relative value of the Dreadnought type of battle- 
ship to the vessels of the more immediately preceding classes; and 
the second is the unmistakable lesson of history as to the necessity 
of our maintaining a very large margin of naval superiority over 
the predominant Continental Power of the day, if any Power actually 
should possess such a predominance as to overshadow the others 
from the political and military points of view. 

The first of these questions has not been ignored altogether, it is 
true. But the references to it which have appeared are almost 
entirely confined to a series of diametrically opposed asser- 
tions, advanced from two totally different standpoints, without any 
attempt to back either by investigation or proof. The more extreme 
advocates of naval expansion, though sound as to their general views, 
insist upon ignoring the older battleships entirely when drawing 
up any anticipatory comparisons or statements of the relative strength 
of our own and other navies three or four years hence. The extreme 
opponents of a strong Navy, on the other hand, not only insist upon 
including these ships in such comparisons, but demand that they 
shall be placed quite on a par with the Dreadnoughts as to fighting 
value. It is obvious that both cannot be right. As a matter of 
fact, both are so far removed from the actual truth that it is undesir- 
able, in the interests of the nation, that the extreme views on either 
side should find general acceptance. To say that a ship of the 
King Edward VII. or London class would have no place in a line 
of battle three years hence is absurd. But it is no less absurd to 
say that she would fill the place of a Dreadnought unless in remark- 
ably exceptional circumstances. What is wanted, therefore, is some 
idea of their relative fighting values, based upon an investigation 
of their respective known qualities, modified, if need be, by such 
experience as is forthcoming in time of peace. Such a comparison 
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was shirked by Mr. McKenna when asked to give it officially in 
Parliament. But even if it is impracticable in terms of mathematical 
accuracy, a rough—and for working purposes an adequate—approx1- 
mation may be reached without any great difficulty. 

What is a battleship? The simplest answer to that question would 
be: “A floating machine for placing and keeping a certain number 
“of guns within range of an enemy by water.” She exists for no 
other purpose whatever, and every detail of her design is—or should 
be—subordinated to that end. To lace her armament within 
effective range she must possess a speed that will make it useless 
for the enemy to attempt to run away; and to eep it in action at 
that range she must possess a degree of armoured protection at least 
equal to that which the enemy possesses, or her guns will be silenced 
either by her own sinking or by direct blows on them from the 
enemy’s projectiles. Having these two qualifications to start with, 
her fighting value may be assessed in theory, with accuracy, by the 
number of guns she carries into action. It is obvious, therefore, 
that if one battleship can carry double the number of guns into 
action which another can, she will be in theory at least twice as 
effective as a fighting machine, or, in other words, twice as effective 
for the purpose for which the taxpayer built her 

Very briefly this presents in theory the actual case of a 
Dreadnought as compared with a King Edward VII. or a London 
type of battleship—which were the most powerful vessels of the pre- 
Dreadnought era—because the experience of recent wars has shown 
that naval actions may often be fought at such long ranges that 
only main armaments will count. Taking main armaments only into 
consideration—that is to say, guns of 12-inch calibre, throwing an 
850 lb. projectile—the Dreadnought carries in the aggregate two 
and a half times the hitting power of a King Edward VII. or a 
London, although, as she can only bring 80 per cent. of it to bear 
on the same enemy at one time, her actual power in that respect is 
reduced to twice that of either of these ships. Moreover, having 
a higher speed, she could, theoretically, and if unhampered by 
slower consorts, force an enemy to fight at the longer ranges, 
at which only these primary armaments are of any use. Finally, 
she is better protected than the King Edward VII. or the London, 
both as regards her own flotation and as regatds the guns them- 
selves. Theoretically, therefore, she can place and keep—at ranges 
of her own choosing—twice as many effective guns within range 
of an enemy as any preceding type of British battleship, and should 
be in consequence of precisely twice the fighting value of any of 
them. 

But in practice this estimate requires revision under certain condi- 
tions. The radical innovation of the Dreadnought design was the 
total abandonment of the secondary armament of smaller guns, which 
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had been a regular feature in all battleships for twenty years. Thus 
only was sufficient buoyancy and space made available for more than 
doubling the primary armament carried by the earlier ships. In 
theory this change was sound enough, provided always that the ship 
had a sufficient superiority in speed to enable her to keep her 
opponents at such a distance that their shorter-ranged secondary 
armaments would never come into play, and only the heavy guns— 
in which she herself held a commanding advantage—would count. 
But as a matter of fact it turms out that, for unforeseen reasons, 
ships of the Dreadnought type never will be able to count with 
certainty on choosing their own range in this way—as least, in the 
North Sea. Manceuvres and exercises carried out in the North Sea 
since the Dreadnought was laid down have proved conclusively that 
the atmospheric conditions of that potential arena of a great struggle 
are such that opposing fleets very often run into close ranges—that 
is to say, less than four miles—before sighting each other at all. 
At short ranges of three or four miles the secondary armaments of 
the older ships would come into action, and, if the battle of Tsushima 
may be taken as a reliable guide of what is to be expected, they 
would play an important part. Tsushima was fought on a hazy day 
of just such a kind as is of common occurrence in the North Sea, 
and therefore at ranges which brought the secondary armaments into 
action. They opened fire with great effect, and although this was 
in part due to the fact that the Russian battleships were so deeply 
overladen that they were virtually transformed into unarmoured 
targets by the immersion of their water-line belts, it was partly due, 
also to the rain of lighter-calibre projectiles which fell on the Russian 
guns and gun-mountings. Under such conditions the line of battle 
value of a Dreadnought would suffer appreciable reduction when 
opposed to one of our older vessels; and such conditions might 
often arise. 

This defect in the Dreadnought type of ship will probably be 
remedied in later developments by increasing the size of the vessels, 
so as to carry a secondary armament as well as a large number of 
the heaviest guns, but time must elapse before that takes place. 
Meanwhile, the fact that weather conditions in the North Sea are 
such as to render secondary armaments a factor which cannot be 
neglected should, in the writer’s belief, endow our older type battle- 
ships with a higher fighting value than is always admitted. 

But quite apart from secondary armaments, the combined main 
armaments of the 23 ships which comprise the King Edward VII, 
Lord Nelson, London and Exmouth types cannot by any means be 
wiped off the slate altogether in any comparisons of naval strength for | 
a good many years yet. Amongst them these vessels contribute 
92 guns of 12-inch calibre to our line of battle, of which 72 are well 
protected, and the remainder fairly so. This is equivalent to the 
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offensive power of eleven Dreadnoughts of the first type—or nine of 
the later types—which can bring all their armament to bear on one 
enemy. It is true that the much greater dispersion involved in 
carrying this aggregate armament in 23 ships instead of less than 
a dozen gives the Dreadnoughts great tactical advantages as to 
concentration of force and compactness of line; but it is absurd, 
even then, to say that this great array of guns can be totally ignored 
in any reasonable calculation of forces. They must remain a factor 
of importance for quite another ten years. 

But, on the other hand, it would be inexcusable to overrate it, 
which there has ‘been a distinct tendency to do in some quarters. 
The Civil Lord of the Admiralty, in a recent speech, asserted—on 
the strength of an expression of opinion to that effect by the captain 
of the King Edward VII—that that vessel was the fighting equi- 
valent of a Dreadnought. Few naval officers will be found to endorse 
that view. Making due allowance for a captain’s natural belief in 
his own ship, and for the fact that weather conditions would sometimes 
handicap Dreadnoughis by limiting ranges, there is no escape from 
the fact that, given a moderately clear day, the Dreadnought—having 
the power to choose her own range—could bring just double as many 
guns to bear effectively on the King Edward as the King Edward 
could bring to bear on her. Moreover, the Dreadnought has the 
better protected water-line, and could therefore stand more punish- 
ment. How, then, is the King Edward an equal ship? 

Moreover, even two King Edwards would be at a disadvantage 
in fighting against one Dreadnought if the weather were clear enough 
for the latter to choose her range. It is true that their combined 
12-inch armaments would equal hers, but on her side the guns would 
all be under one control, and on theirs they would be divided, which 
makes a vast difference. The effective fire co-operation of guns 
mounted in separate ships is a much more difficult matter to obtain 
than the effective fire co-operation of guns mounted in separate 
turrets in the same ship. And if the number of ships engaged were 
multiplied in the same ratio of two to one, the advantages possessed 
by the numerically inferior force would become greater and greater 
still, in virtue of the disproportionately increasing tactical difficulty and 
slowness of manceuvring fleets as their size increases. A line of ten 
Dreadnoughts need be no longer than a line of ten of the King 
Edward or any other class,.and would carry double the number 
of 12-inch guns. A line of twenty King Edwards would carry the 
same armament as the ten Dreadnoughts, but be so long that some 
of the ships might be out of range and useless. 

It will not do, therefore, to allay our fears as to the future by 
counting our eight ships of the King Edward class as in reality 
eight Dreadnoughts, any more than it would be reasonable to count 
them as non-existent. The fact stands out that, under most conditions, 
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one modern Dreadnought should be a ieistch for at least two 
British battleships of any earlier type, and that even when conditions 
prevail which bring secondary armaments into play she should be 
more than a match for one. To assert that the King Edward VII. 
class are a match for Dreadnoughis is therefore to mislead the public 
into a dangerous state of security. If we balance the arguments on 
one side against those on the other, we might arrive at a fair working 
approximation by estimating that the fighting value of the 
Dreadnought is about twice that of any previously existing ship. On 
that basis we could assess the aggregate value of the 23 British 
ships of previous types which are not more than twelve years old 
as equivalent to that of nine Dreadnoughis, and we may safely put 
that down to our credit.’ Against this measure of strength the 
Germans have a poor show in the pre-Dreadnought classes. The 
ten Deutschlands are inferior to their British contemporaries, and a 
doubtful match for-three of our latest Dreadnoughis The still 
earlier German ships of the Mecklenburg and Kaiser classes carry 
main armaments so light that in our service they would not be 
rated as battleships at all. . 

But if we allow our superiority in the older types, as thus expressed 
in terms of Dreadnoughts, to provide an excuse for relaxing our 
efforts in building vessels of the latter type, we shall be breaking 
away from the national policy of a century and a half. It is a some- 
what noticeable fact that all references to the two-Power standard— 
so voluminous ‘but a short while ago—have died away since Mr. 
McKenna presented his disturbing picture of the situation to the 
House of Commons. Parliament, the press and the public are now 
engaged in a wrangle as to the advisability of laying down more 


ships, but the whole controversy rages round the question of our — 


prospective strength when compared to that of Germany alone. 
Those who advocate further building forthwith are not doing so on 
the strength of keeping up the two-Power standard, although they 
have every right to use that argument with force. Those, on the 
other hand, who are opposed to further immediate building have 
apparently dropped the two-Power standard for gocd in favour of a 
very narrow margin of superiority over Germany alone, and in acting 
thus are discarding all the teaching of. our own history. 

For on what is the two-Power standard based, and how many 
of the hosts of people who discuss it freely and pass opinions favour- 
able or the reverse as to its maintenance have any clear idea as to 
how the authorities originally came by it? 

The two-Power standard was the outcome, first, of an exhaustive 
investigation of the records which set forth what our naval strength 
was, as compared with that of our enemies, in the great wars in 
which England strove for her existence in the latter half of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. It will 
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perhaps come as a surprise to some readers of these pages to know 
that we only struggled through those terrific conflicts successfully 
in the end because we had a margin of superiority in battleships: 
over our combined enemies of as much as 30 to 60 per cent. The 
fact that in many of the fleet actions, such as Aboukir and Trafalgar, 
we were inferior to the enemy in numbers engaged misleads many 
casual students, and was due to the strategical difficulty of providing 
protection for our widely scattered interests. But it 1s nevertheless 
true that in Napoleon’s days we found it necessary to maintain a 
five-Power standard Navy plus a 50 per cent. margin, and even then 
at times were perilously near disaster. To-day we have apparently 
reached the state of mind of questioning the advisability of main- 
taining so much as a two-Power standard Fleet, without any margin 
at all. 

The necessity of a five-Power standard in the Napoleonic era arose, 
not from the fact that the French Navy was in any way a match 
for our own, but because France completely dominated Continental 
Europe and compelled other countries to enter into an alliance which 
added their fleets to the lists of our adversaries. Thus it was, for 
example, and thus only, that the Spanish flag flew over half the 
hostile line which Nelson cut in two off Cape Trafalgar, for Spain 
had no quarrel of her own with us. Thus also indirectly were we 
forced to fight the Dutch at Camperdown. And thus, again, it may 
be if ever a dominant military Power or coalition of Powers arises 
on the Continent hostile to ourselves. 

After the conclusion of the Napoleonic wars our Navy was allowed 
to dwindle, but as there were then no other maritime States worthy 
of the name we remained relatively at more than a two-Power 
standard for the greater part of the nineteenth century, although 
without definitely professing to maintain the same. Towards its 
close, however, colonial and trade expansion, and to some extent 
the writings of Captain Mahan, excited a desire on the part of 
Continental nations to increase their fleets. When this became 
apparent the British Admiralty were compelled to take a careful 
survey of the new situation, and, as a result of the teaching of history 
from official records as applied to modern conditions, a two-Power 
standard Fleet was openly and professedly accepted by Government 
as the minimum measure of safety required. A _ five-Power 
standard had been necessary to bring us through our last war against 
a European coalition. But the conditions prevailing towards the 
end of the nineteenth century did not demand so great a force as 
that. There was no dominant State on the Continent threatening 
to drive the others to take up arms against us, and the balance of 
power was sufficiently even to prevent the immediate likelihood of 
such a State arising. But Europe was then, as now, broadly divided 
into two standing camps, and one of these—that of the Franco- 
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Russian alliance—was believed to be animated by a latent hostility 
towards ourselves. And it so happened that these two States 
possessed the next two strongest navies to our own. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to guard against eventualities in that direction and 
keep our Fleet at least on a level with their combined strength, 
although that was a considerably lower margin of safety than would 
have contented our forefathers of a century before. This meant 
that it was also on a level, or more than a level, with the combined 
fleets of any other two, and hence it was professedly a two-Power 
standard Fleet, known as such. 


And this standard has so far proved equal to the occasion by 


preserving peace, although only by a narrow margin at times—much 
narrower, indeed, than is generally known. Many people perhaps 
do not realise that the maintenance of the two-Power standard saved 
us from becoming involved in a European war at least twice within 
the last dozen years. The first of these occasions arose as a result 
of the Fashoda incident. France was quite disposed to proceed to 
extremes had Russia been willing to support her, and would 
have done so with or without Russia had our Fleet been maintained 
at a single-Power standard, which she could have faced without 
assistance. But our two-Power standard not only kept France from 
declaring war herself, but impressed Russia with the folly of being 
a partaker in any disturbance of the peace. It was well, perhaps, 
for us that that was so. We might have managed to hold our own 
against Russia and France, but our hands would have been very full ; 
and if our Teutonic friends, prone, as we have lately seen, to take 
advantage of a neighbour's difficulties, had seized the opportunity 
to present demands regarding our foreign policy, trade or Colonies 
which we could not possibly agree to, we should have found 
ourselves envisaged by a very critical situation. 

The second occasion was during the South African war. Our not 
uncommon want of foresight had involved us in a much heavier task 
than we had anticipated, requiring that the Mother Country should 
be virtually denuded of regular troops. Certain European Powers 
were once again only too ready to strike at us if they had dared, 
but a two-Power standard Navy, and that alone, kept their swords 
in the sheath. 

Since the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese war the Russian Fleet 
has practically ceased to be a factor in the situation, and our greatly 
improved relations with France have rendered it very improbable 
that French ships will willingly find themselves opposed to our own. 
But the two-Power standard should remain our minimum ideal of 
security nevertheless for other reasons. Conditions are developing 
which might conceivably end in a situation not dissimilar to that 
prevailing a century ago, when a single nation dominated most of 
Europe. Germany is\not on'y making every effort to provide herself 
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with a large fleet which, on her own admission, is to fear 
no other, but is becoming more and more a dominant State. 
Russia will be enfeebled by her late war for many years to come. 
Austria is overshadowed by Germany and increasingly dependent on 
German support, and Italy is Germany’s ally, unwillingly perhaps, 
but we have seen that unwillingness did not prevent Spanish ships 
from fighting as the allies of France at Trafalgar. France remains, 
and is no match for a Central European coalition controlled by the 
German Foreign Office, unless she receives effective Russian support, 
which is not likely to be forthcoming for years. Suppose, then, that 
a European conflict should break out through the irresponsible 
ambitions or contumacy of some small State, suchas Servia, for 
example, in the course of the next decade. The German Fleet in 
that case will be backed by the then possibly formidable Fleets of 
Austria and Italy, and if France is once again ‘brought to her knees 
we may predict with certainty that one of the clauses of the treaty 
of peace she will be required to sign will be the transfer of all French 
Dreadnoughts, built and building, to the victors. Successfully effected, 
this would put Germany in a position of maritime superiority to 
Great Britain at one stroke, and, independently of all allies, unless 
we had in the meanwhile resolutely maintained the two-Power 
standard with a margin. It is a fact of special importance for us 
as a nation to bear in mind that relative naval situations are apt 
to ‘be very much more affected by war than relatively military situa- 
tions. The capture of large quantities of Russian artillery, rifles 
and other munitions of war, did not materially strengthen the Japanese 
Army, either during or after the late struggle, because, like all 
military Powers, Japan had already as many weapons of land war- 
fare as she could provide men to use. But the capture and repair of 
nine Russian armoured ships, besides others of lesser importance, 
had the effect, of making the Japanese Navy half as strong again 
two years after the conclusion of the war as it was at the beginning, 
in spite of its own severe losses, for there was little difficulty in 
providing the relatively small number of men required to make up 
the necessary crews. pam 

With the unmistakable lessons of our own history clearly before 
us, and the existing international situation such as it is, no impartial 
man can help admitting that it would be insanity to allow our efforts 
to keep up the two-Power standard to relax. We have it from the 
Premier himself that we shall not. But if that pledge is to be made 
good the conditionally promised further quartet of Dreadnoughts 
must be laid down forthwith. If it is true that Austria is also laying 
down ships of this class, even these extra four will not give us 
anything like the margin of security which it has been our policy 
to maintain for the last five generations. Those who oppose further 
building are endeavouring to reduce a relative naval strength, as 
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compared with other countries, which is already far below what our 
shrewd forefathers deemed essential. 

There are those in England who assert that we cannot hope to 
keep up the two-Power standard much longer. If that were true 
the end of our national prosperity would be already in sight. For- 
tunately there is no sound basis whatever for such an assertion. We 
start with two great advantages, of which one at least must be 
permanent. Unlike Continental nations, we are not compelled to 
spend money on the upkeep of an immense army, and can devote 
a much larger proportion of our national income to naval purposes 
than they can in consequence. Secondly, we have wealthy and loyal 
Colonies, of whose devotion to the Mother Country we have received 
almost startling manifestation of late. The time is evidently 
approaching when their share of the burden of Imperial defence will 
be freely accepted and regulated as a permanent charge. Our rivals 
can have no such support to fall back on for generations to come. 

It is also asserted by some that we incur the dislike and suspicion 
of other Powers by our pretensions to maintain a two-Power Navy. 
This may be true enough as regards States with secretly aggressive 
intentions, but nothing can be further from the truth as regards more 
liberal and peacefully inclined nations. Europe in general knows 
well enough that our Fleet is not kept up for aggressive purposes. 
If any proof were required on that head our behaviour at the present 
moment would furnish it at once. We might settle the whole contro- 
versy by wiping the German Fleet out of existence the very next 
time it puts to sea. But we do not act after that fashion, and no 
more conclusive evidence of the sincerity of our pacific utterances 
could be produced than the self-restraint which we exercise. Every 
foreign Intelligence Department is watching our naval policy at the 
present moment with the closest interest. Most are even watching 
it with anxiety, but in the majority of instances it is the anxiety 
engendered by a fear that we shall fall short of our traditional duty, 
not ‘by a fear that we shall stand firmly up to it. More than one 
statesman has admitted that the British Navy has been the balancing 
factor in preserving the peace of Europe. If we allow it to fall 
below its proper strength as expressed in the term “two-Power 
“standard” no one can foretell the consequences to civilisation and 
humanity. 


“CONNING TOWER.” 


THE CAUSES OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 


I—DEFECTS IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


MONGST much literature on the subject of unemployment 
A there is little which lays any claim to have investigated the 
ultimate causes of this social malady with the help of modern 
developments of economic theory and of other sciences. As an 
attempt in this direction the present article, and two others which 
follow, may be, perhaps, not unacceptable, in spite of the many 
imperfections in them caused by the extreme difficulty of correlating 
theory with actual facts. They make no approach, of course, to a 
complete treatment of so large a question, but may, perhaps, help to 
explain the action of certain causes of unemployment—of those 
which, after much consideration, appear to me to be the most serious 
in their results. 

My conclusions are briefly these: that the immediate cause of much 
‘unemployment is the false pride of men, who prefer idleness to 
accepting work at a low wage, although it is as much as their work 
is worth; and that the more deep-seated causes are (1) the direct 
effect of faulty education in permitting so many boys to grow into 
men unable to earn the customary minimum wage; (2) the action 
of powerful trade unions in forcing up and maintaining high wages 
when mot justified by the conditions of trade, which prevents the 
natural expansion with population of the numbers employed in an 
industry, and actually throws men out of work in periods of depres- 
sion; (3) the indirect effect of the inefficiency of our elementary 
education in its failure to raise children of the labouring classes to 
a standard of living higher than their parents, thereby allowing the 
most rapid increase of population—and thus of the supply of labour 
—to take place in the very class in which wages are already lowest ; 
and (4) the want of sufficiently rapid progress in the organisation 
and methods of industry in comparison with competing countries, 
which is partly due to the comparatively meagre supply of highly 
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trained and enterprising young men available for directing the 
business of this country. The recurrence of times of severe unem- 
ployment is due to the alternation of periods of prosperity and 
depression of trade; and I hope to give some new facts suincient 
to prove that these far-reaching fluctuations of trade are in all 
probability connected ultimately with variations in the sun’s heat, 
which affects more or less the climate, and harvests, of all countries 
at the same time, in a cycle three or four years in length. The 
harvests throughout the world varying nearly simultaneously in short 
periods, it is an easy matter to trace their effects in stimulating 
industry and commerce, and cutting short a boom. The trade cycle, 
which must fulfil certain economic conditions, usually lasts either 
seven, or ten to eleven years—that is to say, for either two or three 
of the 34-year solar periods. : 

It must not be thought that the above features in the present 
situation which I put forward as being responsible for the prevailing 
unemployment are each to be held severally accountable for a distinct 
class of men being out of work, so that a given man might be said 
to be idle for one reason or for another, for there is much over. 
lapping of effects.* One man’s want of work may be due to two or 
three causes, each contributing according to its intensity. The 
removal of one of them might give him work. Faulty education, for 
instance, 1s one cause of unemployment; but it is not to be assumed 
that those even most badly equipped in this respect could not find 
work if other conditions were favourable. Such not being the case, 
however, those not properly tended in their childhood are the first to 
suffer. Again, when I ascribe some portion of the unemployment in 
this country to the eagerness of trade unions to raise wages, I do not 
mean that trade unions should cease all efforts to raise wages, for if 
education were more thorough and our general industrial progress 
were more rapid, wages could be raised to a reasonable extent from 
time to time without causing more than an inappreciable degree of 
unemployment. 

The distinction now so frequently made in current literature 
between the genuine unemployed worker and the “unemployable” 
expresses a partial truth, but should not be pushed too far. There 
is no sharp line between them. Every man, woman or child, not 
imbecile or completely crippled, is employable at a certain rate of 


* This has also been pointed out by Mr. W. H. Beveridge in his recent book on 
“Unemployment: A Problem of Industry,” p. 3. (Longmans, 1909.)\ Almost the 
whole of the present article was written before the appearance of Mr. Beveridge’s 
important monograph, or I would have made more use of it. His statement of the 
statistics and other facts concerning unemployment and associated economic 
phenomena in the past and present is invaluable to students of the subject. 
Regarding his argument and conclusions as to the causes of unemployment, which 
differ extensively from mine, I prefer to offer no opinion, as I could not adequately 
discuss them here, This article was also written before the appearance of the 
Poor Law Report, but so far as I have been able to ascertain there is nothing in 
this Report opposed to any of the facts or conclusions I here state. 
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wage depending on his efficiency, but! sometimes at a rate so low that 
he prefers not to work. The term “unemployable” is applicable 
in the scientific sense to a person only in regard to a particular rate 
of wage for a particular kind of work at a given time and place. 
According to the modern theory of distribution the balance of supply 
and demand is such that every person earns an.average income 
proportional to the social utility he creates—that is to say, propor- 
tional to the degree in which his services (of whatever kind) satisfy 
wants.* A person may be unable to satisfy any but the least pressing 
wants of others, and those only in a small degree, for a variety of 
reasons: incapacity, due to his own failings of various kinds; per- 
sonal misfortune or accident, not in any way his own fault; or 
widespread causes affecting many workers in one or more trades, and 
far beyond individual control. Any one of these causes which makes 
his creation of social utility small must make his earnings also small, 
apart from charity. 

The unemployed and the “unemployable,” then, are those who, 
for one reason or another, are unable to produce social utility at a 
rate equal to the rate at which they demand that they shall consume 
social utility in the shape of the standard or customary rate of wages. 
When, through a slackening of demand, the price of the finished 
goods of an industry falls, each employer must discharge his worst 
workers, or he will lose, and indirectly ‘society will lose, by paying 
them more than the value they create.t If men, according to their 
abilities, would work for 4d. 3d. or 2d. per hour, all could be 
employed; but employers of labour fear that they would incur 
obloquy by offering such low rates of pay, and thus much employ- 
ment, which would at least keep men from the workhouse, is lost. 
Even charitable bodies, such as the Church Army and the Salvation 
Army, find it difficult to defy critics and pay 34d. or 4d. an hour in 
their workshops to men admittedly inefficient. Public opinion, in 
fact, imposes so high a rate of pay even for the most unskilled labour 
that the use of machinery to displace much of such labour has become 
general, whereas at a lower wage that labour could have been, and 
still could be, profitably employed. Ethically the presence in society 
of a considerable body of adult men obliged to work for 2$d. or 3d. 
an hour must be regarded as entirely wrong; but the wrong would 
appear to lie chiefly in permitting those conditions to continue which 
create a class of men who, mainly through no fault of their own, are 

/ 


* Wicksteed. ‘Co-ordination of the Laws of Distribution,” pp. 8— 13. (Macmillan, 


94. 

t The term va/we is here used in a definite and restricted sense, coinciding with 
that prevailing amongst business men, to mean the product of a quantity of 
commodity multiplied by its price, the word Jr7ce being taken to have no other 
meaning than the quantity of money exchanged for ove unit of commodity. This 
use of the terms price and value is wel] urged by Professor Irving Fisher in his book, 
“The Nature of Capital and Income,” p.13. (Macmillan, 1906). The usage of 
economists has been less precise than that of the business man in this respect. It 
is important to distinguish clearly between price and value. 
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not able to produce value at a greater rate than that. The men 
of that class who now unhappily exist (with the exception of cripples 
and aged persons) should be made thoroughly aware of their unfor- 
tunate position in society, and ought then, I think, to be left to their 
fate except absolute lack of food. Charity can only degrade them, 
whilst firm treatment, with explanation, might induce a fair propor- 
tion of them to accept work for what they are worth, and thus make 
more self-respecting men of them. I am not speaking of the difficult 
class of vagrants and loafers, for whom there seems to be no better 
treatment than segregation in labour colonies, as proposed by General 
Booth, and well urged in a recent pamphlet by Mr. Bramwell Booth.* 
Apart from such wastrels, there exists a very large number of fairly 
respectable. men who prefer not to work at all rather than accept 
a rate of wages which they consider beneath their dignity. Some 
will undergo much suffermg in private before they give way and 
accept pay that they regard as too low, and others go readily to the 
distress committees or the workhouse. They fortify themselves with 
false doctrines of the right of labour to a just remuneration, and same 
also have groundless fears that if they once accept a low wage they 
will not be able to raise it again. Whilst one can to some extent 
sympathise with these men, their idea of shirking work until they 
find some that is paid to their liking is one that cannot be too 
strongly and steadily discountenanced. 


We may now proceed to inquire what are the most important of 
the causes which have led\to the existence of this large body of 
unemployable men, who for various reasons are unable to produce 
social utility, or its measure in value, at a rate equal to the rate of 
wages which they, or custom, demand. Perhaps the most obvious 
primary cause is the unsatisfactory character of our national system 
of elementary education, which is responsible for the existence of 
a body of men who grow up without the power of doing the roughest 
work well, and are incapable of keeping steadily to any kind of 
labour, being wholly deficient in perseverance, ambition, imitiative 
and thinking power. A few boys leave school hardly able to read 
and write, many without having had their powers of thought 
developed in the least, and without any kind of technical knowledge 
of the simplest description which could be of use to them in any 
trade. Most of our boys leave the primary schools without having 
had aroused in them a wholesome ambition and a power of anticipa- 
tion of their probable future wants (which should be taught by 
stimulating the imagination), and without any knowledge of the 
nature of the employments open to them in different trades. No 
doubt many boys and girls leave our elementary schools intellectually 


* «The Vagrant and the Unemployable.” (Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1909, Is. net.) 
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fairly well trained, but a very great number slip through the educa- 
tional net without having been developed at all in any of the very 
necessary ways just mentioned, as I have found from experience of 
_ boys in the University Settlement Boys’ Clubs in London and 
Cardiff. 

For the sake of illustrating the disability of some of our poorest 
boys, I arranged to test a few of the members of the Boys’ Club 
of the University Settlement in Cardiff. They were gathered in a 
room with pens and paper, and were asked to write down the fol- 
lowing short sentence, which was spoken to them distinctly twice, 
as an example—the kind of message which they might be expected 
to have to write occasionally for an employer: —“I have not been 
“able to find the book which you sent me to fetch.” The test was 
one ‘both of memory and spelling, and most of the boys failed in 
one or both respects. On the following page are reproduced achieve- 
' ments of three of the boys. No. 1 is one of the best (boy aged nearly 
16), whilst Nos. 2 and 3 (aged 14 and nearly 15 respectively) are the 
worst. The writers of the last two conferred as to the words to be 
written. All these boys have ‘been through a large school in a poor 
part of Cardiff, one in which the classes are large and the teachers 
overworked. Apparently they played truant with little check. It is 
from these children who leave school only able to read and write 
with difficulty, who have no ambition to become proficient in any 
trade or calling, but are eager to earn a few shillings a week in any 
manner, who have no power of concentration and no patience to 
work for a deferred reward, that the unemployable at customary 
wages are mostly recruited at various stages of their lives. The 
numbers of this class would be much larger were it not that in the 
case of many children who receive no adequate moral training at 
school there are home influences, or the interest of a first employer 
or of a relative, or of some charitably disposed person, which save 
them. In contemplating the question of unemployment one is at 
once led to the conclusion to which so many other economic problems 
ultimately lead—that the only certain means of abating the evil is 
the improvement of the individual. 

The remedy for the prevailing ineffectiveness of the school teaching 
is not far to seek, although it involves a new ideal as to the object 
of elementary education and its methods. Not only have we to 
deplore the complete ignorance and incapacity in which a few 
boys grow up: the great majority of children could be trained so 
as to become far more efficient workers, and better men and women, 
than under the present végzme, if a more rational system of elemen- 
tary education were adopted. I make these statements on excellent 
authority, for they are in effect the conclusions of a Committee of the 
British Association, consisting of many educational experts, appointed 
to consider the studies most suitable for elementary schools. It 
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reported to the meeting of the British Association at York in 1906, 


and Sir Philip Magnus, in his presidential address to the Educational 
Section of the Association at Leicester in 1907, emphasised the main 
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features of the Committee’s report, and gave a lucid review of the 
whole position. I cannot do better than let the Committee, first, 
and then Sir Philip Magnus, speak for themselves in a few extracts. 
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The following ate portions of the Committee’s Report :— 


It is generally acknowledged that much of what is learnt in the 
elementary school is forgotten soon after the child has left school, 
and a great part of the heavy cost of his education is thus prac- 
tically wasted. The studies commonly pursued, owing to some 
extent to faulty methods, fail to fix in the mind the knowledge 
hastily acquired, and fail also as instruments of sound mental 
discipline, or as the means of forming permanently useful habits 


of thought. 
It is desirable that children from the earliest age should be 
.taught to think. . . . It would seem that it is only in school 


that the thinking process is allowed to remain unexercised and 
dormant. In order, however, that a child may think, he must be 
actively occupied with the consideration of concrete things. This, 
as is the case when the child is at play, is essential, and the 
contrast is very striking between the directed attention of the child 
when actively engaged in some work that interests him and his 
listless attitude in the school class-room, (The italics are mine.) 

So far as possible, all reasoning in arithmetic should be from 
the concrete to the abstract. -Pupils\should not be drilled in 
applying rules they do not understand, but should learn by the 
manipulation of objects, paper-folding, the measurement of lines 
or consideration of other concrete instances, what is meant by 
simple arithmetical processes, and should then be led to arrive at 
generalisations expressing in abstract form what they have found 
to be true in the concrete. In other words, the rules should repre- 
sent results of experience, instead of being academic statements of 
the order or method in which arithmetical operations should be 
performed. . . . The exercises should be closely connected 
with drawing and with measurement, and questions involving 
money calculations should be definite and concrete and have 
reference to the cost of materials with which the pupil is already 
familiar. There is no need for the use of any text-book. The 
things by which the child is surrounded, and the questions arising 
out of the work with which he is practically engaged, afford 
abundant opportunities of illustrating the simple processes which 
are all that the child need learn at this stage of his studies. 


In regard to the teaching of constructive work the Committee 
recommend the giving of very varied exercises, in which a task is 
set of making some object, usually in wood, which will require 
independent thought in designing, and often new methods in 
construction. “Great importance,” they add, “should always be 
“attached to accuracy and to the maintenance of a high staridard 
“of workmanship, both for its moral influence and with a view to the 
“formation of useful habits.” 

Regarding the teaching of uature-study by object lessons, the 
Report continues : 


An attempt is made to cover too much ground; hence experi- 
ments and measurements are shirked because they take time and 
involve preparation on the part of the teacher. Experiments are 
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described instead of performed, and a drawing on the blackboard 
takes the place of realities . . . .. The object must bé present 
if the lesson is to be real, and the supply of material must be 
liberal. If the elephant can only be represented by a picture, 
that is a reason for giving lessons about something else until it 
is possible to adjourn to a menagerie. 


As to domestic work the Committee remark: 


f 


The necessity for extended and improved teaching of this subject 
is widely recognised. It is clear that the home is the natural 
place in which to learn much that pertains to household manage- 
ment, but girls of the working classes at the period when such 
training could best be acquired are usually engaged in work in the 
shop or the factory. The opportunity is therefore wanting, and 
too often when the time comes for marriage the care of the home 
is undertaken with but the slightest acquaintance with household 
duties. A whole train of ills will thus be started in an ill-managed 
home. Although evening classes in domestic economy touch only 
a small proportion of the population, much good work may be done 
in them. Nevertheless the foundations for such training must be 
laid in the primary school. The main difficulty here, however, 
arises from the fact that pupils leave at an age too early to have 
allowed: them to obtain an adequate training. 


From the address of Sir Philip Magnus I select the following 
passages : 


There can be no doubt that, as regards our elementary education, 
there is a very general dissatisfaction with its results, since it was 
first nationalised thirty-seven years ago. Our merchants and 
manufacturers and employers of labour, our teachers in secondary 
and technical schools all join in the chorus of complaint. They: tell 
us that the children have gained very little useful knowledge and 
still less power of applying it. . .. . The inadequacy of the 
results attained to the money and effort that have been expended 
is in no way due to any want of zeal or ability on the part of 
the teachers, or of energy on the part of school boards or local 
authorities. | They have all discharged the duties which were 
imposed upon them. It is due rather to the fact that the problem 
has been imperfectly understood, that our controlling authorities 
have had only a vague and indistinct idea of the aim and end of 
the important work which they were charged to administer. 

The progress that has been made during the last few years in 
nationalising our education has been very rapid. It may be that 
it has been too rapid, that sufficient thought has not been given to 
the altered social and industrial conditions which have to be con- 
sidered. . . . The serious question to be considered is whether 
the. kind of education which was supplied in schools, foundec 
centuries ago to meet requirements very different from our own, is 
equally well adapted to the conditions which have arisen in a state 
of society having other needs and new ideals. 


With all these expressions of opinion I thoroughly concur, and 
the statements regarding the futility of the present teaching of 
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arithmetic and other elementary mathematical subjects I can endorse 
from my own experience. In my college classes I have to spend 
much valuable time in teaching the students how to think for them- 
selves about numbers or quantities, and how to handle figures by 
simple methods, which should have been taught at school. 

The new scheme of elementary education as detailed above pre- 
sents several features Of great economic advantage, which I may 
now proceed to explain. Under the present system there is a most 
unfortunate break between the child’s school training and his or her 
assumption of the responsibilities of adult life. The average child, 
when freed from school, not only forgets rapidly what he has learnt, 
but often seems to do his best to blot out from his memory every 
idea and association connected with school This surely is a sad 
result of his teacher’s efforts. There ought to be no such feeling 
of beginning a new life on being freed from school. The life as a 
pupil should shade off almost imperceptibly into the life as a worker, 
the one leading up to and preparing the child for an easy entry to 
the other. Now this is precisely what the observational and 
naturalistic training of children would achieve. During the closing 
year at school the manual work of the boys might be brought more 
definitely into relation with some trade, and that of the girls more 
closely in touch with the home, and in districts where women’s work 
is prevalent also with the operations of such industries. The boys 
especially, before leaving, should have definite lessons upon the 
trades of the district, being taught so much as they may be able 
to understand about the processes in use and of the kinds of work 
which will be open to them. The teacher’s ideal should be to 
stimulate the boy’s ambition to reach the highest grade of skill, 
to make him wish to attain the highest skill in the 
work he takes up and to become a foreman or manager. The 
teacher should also explain how wrong are the men who do not 
trouble to do good work for their employers, how they themselves 
suffer in the end, and how boys when they grow up must avoid 
being led by men who tell them otherwise. Stimulating accounts 
should be given of the lives of great men who have risen from 
comparatively humble positions, such as George Stevenson, Sir 
William Fairbairn, Robert Owen, Andrew Carnegie, and ex-President 
Loubet. 

When a boy leaves school he is entering on a critical period. If 
his curiosity and interest in certain subjects had already been roused 
by the lessons in his last year at school, probably he could, in nearly 
every case, easily be induced to attend evening continuation classes 
in those particular subjects two or three evenings in the week, and 
thus remain partly under the wholesome influence ‘of his teacher. 
For I think it would be an advantage if the arrangement could be 
made that the continuation classes should be mostly taken by teachers 
whom the boy had already known in his last year at school. 
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As regards the boy’s first work, I conceive that the State has too 
high an interest in its effect upon his character to leave it wholly 
to chance. There should be some recognised organisation connected 
with the school which should have the duty of endeavouring to find 
suitable work for all those boys whose parents it could not persuade 
to send them to a secondary school, attendance at which should be 
free.* Guidance is already being supplied here and there in a 
voluntary form to boys leaving school by the Apprenticeship and 
Skilled Employment Association,t which has numerous branches, or 
“Employment Committees,” in London and the provinces. These 
committees keep in touch with the school authorities, the latter 
recommending parents to apply to the committee to place their 
boys aS apprentices in various trades. Sometimes the boy is 
legally bound, and occasionally a premium paid, but in other cases 
there is no formal agreement. The usual period of apprenticeship 
is from three to five years. The committee is most careful in its 
selection of employers with whom to place boys, and to see that there 
are likely to be openings for them in the trade as they grow up; 
and it also keeps in touch, after placing him, with each individual 
boy and his employer. | Under such conditions, I believe that 
apprenticeship is, for the time being, quite the best means of occupy- 
ing the later years of boyhood. It is not open to the objections of 
the old-fashioned and discredited system of seven years’ apprentice- 
ship, and could only be bettered by putting the boy to a secondary 
or technical school. 

The poverty or cupidity of the parents is chiefly responsible for 
the difficulty in keeping a boy in school beyond the age of fourteen, 
and the same cause hinders the committee’s work in apprenticing. 
When a boy of fourteen or fifteen can earn from 6s. to 10s. a week 
most parents are too selfish or short-sighted to forego this addition 
to the family income in favour of the 2s. or 3s. earned by the appren- 
tice, or the absence of any earnings if he continues at school. Hence 
so many boys obtain immediate employment as errand or messenger 
boys, as carmen’s assistants, or in doing unskilled work in factories 
as they grow up. When at the age of eighteen they think them- 
selves grown up, and want a higher wage, they are turned off, and 
the same happens at sixteen or seventeen to most ot the telegraph 
messenger boys employed by the Post Office. At this age thousands 
and thousands of boys in our great towns are every year thrown 
out of work, having had-no training in any trade, and rarely being 
fitted to enter any branch of skilled employment. Many of these 
boys, as they grow up, swell the ranks of the unemployed, amongst 


* The small charge now made by the secondary schools or education authorities 
undoubtedly prevents some children attending, whose parents would be willing to 
keep them a year or two longer, but cannot afford money out of pocket. | 

t+ The office of the Association is at 55, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, S.W.. and intormation will be readily supplied by the Secretary. 
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whom some of them might be classed from their boyhood upwards, 
so frequently are they out of work through leaving their places 
for the most trivial reasons. 

If legislation can promote the establishment of Employment 
Committees in connection with all schools in working-class districts 
concurrently with the gradual execution of the reforms in teaching 
advocated by the British Association Committee, and if at the same 
time the school age be raised to fifteen, or, better, to sixteen, 
much may be done to decrease the present ready supply of boys’ 
labour for unskilled employment and to promote the training of 
youths as skilled workmen.* Criticism of the Skilled Employment 
Committees has been passed by some, who maintain that the com- 
mittees do little, if any, good, because they simply replace with their 
own boys those who otherwise would have entered the trade.t I 
do not altogether agree with this view, though probably it is to some’ 
extent true in trades where (1) the trade union rigidly limits the 
number of apprentices admitted, or (2) a union can successfully 
enforce a minimum wage, or force it up whenever the demand for 
the finished commodity shows any signs of expanding, which, as'will 
be explained in a subsequent article, effectually limits the number 
of men who can be employed in that trade. In many trades, 
especially those of London, combination is not strong enough to 
limit the numbers entering the trade in either of these ways; and 
it is doubtful whether, even in trades where unions successfully 
pursue this anti-social policy, they would not be somewhat weakened 
by the more frequent offering of boys or youths for training. There 
is no doubt, however, that in those trades in which trade union action 
did not prevent an increase of members the supply of skilled labour 
would considerably increase, and the natural consequence would be 
some fall in the rate of wages, with at first some increase of profit 
to the employers. The profits would ultimately fall to only a little 
above their former level through competition amongst the: masters, 
and the public would have the benefit in purchasing the articles made 
at lower prices. The general economic result of improved school 
training and of the action of Employment Committees would be, 
therefore: to lower ‘wages amongst the skilled trades in which trade | 
union combination was not particularly effective ; to somewhat raise 
the wages of unskilled labour ; and to somewhat reduce the number of 
the casual labourers and unemployed. The change would probably 
be so gradual that there would be no actual lowering of the wages 
of any section of workers. They might merely remain stationary, 
whilst the average earnings of the community were rising. Any 


* A skilled working man once said to me, ‘I wish I had been kept longer at 
school. Ifthe law only made attendance compulsory till sixteen the parents would 
have to find the means to support their children, and they could do it without so 
much difficulty as some people think.” 

+ See, for example, Zhe Toynbee Record, May and June, 1907. 
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more even distribution of wealth must mean a relative lowering 
of the incomes of some members ‘of the community in order that 
those of others may be increased; and, since but a comparatively 
small amount can conceivably be taken from the profits of employers 
by the only available method—the increase in the number of persons 
with ability and skill to undertake the risks of production—some 
reduction of the reward of the highest paid manual labour is essential. 
The benefit of comparatively cheaper skilled labour would accrue 
mostly to the consumer in cheaper prices, the employer getting little 
extra profit in a competitive industry. 

My rather lengthy discussion of education may have appeared 
somewhat remote from the subject of unemployment, but in reality 
it is much to the point in other ways besides its direct effect im 
diminishing the supply of unskilled labour. The object of the system 
of education proposed by the British Association Committee is not 
so much to impart knowledge as to develop the faculties, so that 
every man and woman may become more capable, may have more 
initiative, and become more resourceful in deciding for himself or 
herself how to meet unexpected difficulties. Not only will boys so 
educated become far more intelligent workmen, but they will be 
able to adapt themselves more easily to changing their trade should 
this become necessary. They will be able to understand a new 
technical process more easily ; and, owing to the general development 
of their sight and manual faculties, will be able to learn a new trade 
very much later in life than can the average workman of to-day. 
Such education is the only real and safe remedy for the unemploy- 
ment which results from the introduction of new machinery. The 
full effects of the substitution of machinery, which occurs from time 
to time in every industry, with so much lbenefit to the community at 
large, I cannot here discuss, but I do not believe that any better 
remedy can be suggested for its evil effects than this—that men be 
trained whilst young to the possession of powers and habits which 
will make them more adaptable to a change of trade. This reform, 
I believe, would very largely overcome the unemployment and hard- 
ship now caused by the introduction of machinery, except in the case 
of men past middle life. 

Quite apart from unemployment, the reform of our system of 
elementary education on the lines suggested by the Committee of 
the British Association is an economic question of urgent national 
importance. During the eighteenth and the first half of the nine- 
teenth century the people of this country obtained a great start over 
all rivals in modern industrial development. We were remarkably 
favoured by cheap supplies of good fuel and by unique political 
security. All this peculiar advantage has now disappeared. The 
United States and Germany compete with us on an equal footing, 
and the competition of France, Sweden, Switzerland, and Japan is 
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by no means to be despised. Most of these countries are far ahead 
of us in methods of education from the primary grade upwards, as 
may be seen by studying the elaborate series of special reports on 
educational subjects in other countries, published by our own Board 
of Education. Our country’s industry must inevitably sooner or 
later, as foreshadowed ‘by the late Professor W. Stanley Jevons, 
feel the pinch of the higher price of coal, due to the exhaustion of 
our most favourably situated deposits.* Must we not bestir our- 
selves, then, at once, to see that when the pressure comes we shall 
make up for lost advantages by the higher quality and greater pro- 
ductiveness of our labour? 

There is a popular impression that when, as now, so much work 
is done by machinery, little or no manual skill is required. True, 
the older fashion of deftness in handling tools is in somewhat less 
demand, but a new. kind of skill, and much of it of a higher order, 
is urgently wanted. In the handling of machinery even the feeding 
of it with raw material must be done intelligently. The work should 
go on smoothly and evenly, with no time wasted and no awkward 
placing of the stuff. The waste of partly manufactured material 


_which results from inattention and from the bungling performance 


of simple tasks is the employer’s great bugbear, and a frequent source 
of low wages and dismissal. 

A higher duty in the use of machinery is the adjustment of its 
parts. Nearly all machines require that certain rollers, knife-edges, 
or stamps be set at certain distances from one another, or from 
something else. The more accurately this is done the better the 
machine works, the longer it lasts, and, in many cases, the higher 
is the quality of the work. The adjustment has often to be made 
with screws, and should be accurate sometimes to within a hundredth 
of an inch. Closely divided scales are frequently provided on the 
machine, so that the operator may quickly turn out exactly what is 
required from a specification drawn up by the designer or manager. 
This method is used in metal work, printing, textile, and many other 
trades, 

Now the average English workman cannot exert himself to be 
exact—often he does not know what accuracy means. I have learnt 
this by painful experience when working in science laboratories. 
Often I have wanted some bits of apparatus in brass, or some card 
trays, or merely blocks of wood, made accurately to. my written 
measurements. Frequently the goods, when received, have proved 
not to have been made to the exact size ordered, and have had to 
be returned, with loss to the employer. More than once, in despera- 
tion, I have had finally to stand over the workman and make his 
measurements for him. 


* “The Coal Question.” 3rd Edition. Revised by A. W. Flux. (Macmillan, 1906). 
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Here are some other facts which have come within my observation. 
Sections of rocks are cut and ground very thin, then mounted upon 
glass for examination under the microscope in geological laboratories. 
The process is one which can be carried out with care by an intelli- 
gent man who has had two or three years’ training. The price 
usually paid for such work in this country is 2s. per slide, but in 
Germany the work is done for Is. per slide, and even then the work 
is of far better quality than almost any of the English product. 
I am told, too, that the best class of hollow-ground razors made in 
Sheffield are sent to Germany to be finished, English hands not being 
steady enough for such delicate work Again, engineers and 
scientific investigators require paper ruled very accurately in squares 
by very fine lines. I have examined much of this English-made 
paper, but have never found any perfectly accurately ruled. The 
best—and it is not dear—all comes from Austria and Germany. 
Colour printing is another example. The separate colours must be 
printed one after the other, and for this reason it is essential that 
the sheet of paper should be in exactly the corresponding position 
for receiving each subsequent impression, otherwise the colours 
overlap and blur. This adjustment of the vegzster, as it is called, 
is made by screws, and requires very accurate measurement. If you 
examine any English coloured print (and be sure it is produced in 
England, for many of the coloured pictures published in England 
are printed abroad) you will see almost certainly that it is shghtly 
out of register. I have scarcely ever seen an English print in which 
the colours did not overlap slightly. In my experience of Dutch, 
German, and Austrian coloured prints I should say that hardly more 
than one-tenth of them are out of register. Of course there are some 
Englishmen who can do accurate work—they are employed by 
scientific instrument makers and in other special trades, and receive 
high wages—but the quality of being able to do exact work is very 
much less common in this country than amongst the peoples on the 
Continent. 

Now, is this a state of things which we should contemplate with 
equanimity? There can be but one answer. The veal education — 
question is how to improve our workers morally, mentally and 
physically, and how at the same time to make them take a pride in 
doing their work more intelligently and thoroughly. The merit of 
the scheme suggested by the British Association Committee is that 
it puts this ideal within reach. How different from this is the 
education question as we now understand it—a scramble to secure 
the interests of one religious sect or another, whilst the stuffing 
of children with idle phrases, mere word knowledge, continues with 
little abatement. The provision of improved education is a matter 
of urgent importance for Englishmen, and deserves their most careful 
consideration. True patriotism, as we see it in Germany and Japan, 
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is that which makes sacrifices, not only in the excitement of the 
battlefield, but in the difficult circumstances of everyday life, by 
thinking honestly, by casting out prejudice and practising wise and 
sympathetic toleration, and by trying to find and nourish the roots 
of national well-being. 

If the social organism is to grow up healthy and strong, money 
must indeed be consumed in providing education, just as the animal 
organism devours its food. There is no use in disguising the fact 
that the new education will be expensive. Not only will there require 
to be teachers of a generally higher level of ability and training 
than we have now, who will require somewhat higher salaries, but — 
the classes in elementary schools must be largely reduced in numbers, 
and it is also very desirable that the school age should be raised, 
both of which reforms mean an increase in the number of teachers. 
In fact, we shall have to come up to the standards of Germany and 
the United States in the ability of teachers, the size of classes, and 
the school age, and it is much to be wished that we could outstrip 
these countries. Hence there is bound to be an increase in education 
rates or in Imperial taxation. But this money will be well spent. 
From a national point of view it could not be better invested, for, 
even from the purely commercial standpoint, the increase in the 
country’s powers of production would give a very handsome return 
on the money spent. 

Let us assume, for instance, that under the new system each child 
would be educated for ten years at an average cost to the public 
funds of £20 per annum, whereas the annual sum spent on each 
child now is hardly £10. Allowing for compound interest at 5 per 
cent, there would thus be about 4250 invested in each boy or girl 
on leaving school at sixteen. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that each man would be able to earn 10s. per week, or £25 a year, 
more than he would have done if he had not received the new 
education, even allowing for the fact that the wages of skilled labour 
would be depressed by the increased supply. Supposing this extra 
wage to be earned on the average for forty years, say from 18 to 
58 years of age, and assuming the capital refunded by annual 
instalments, there remains a net return of £750, which is interest 
at the rate of 15 per cent per annum on the capital which remains 
invested during the man’s working life* We have taken account, 
however, only of the direct advantage to the individual educated. 
Since every service involving an act of exchange produces a gain 


* The rate of interest is calculated by,taking the ratio of the net return to the 
amount of investment. The average amount of capital invested during the forty 
years is } x 250; and the rate of interest per cent is therefore: 100 x 750 125 x 40 
= 15. Exactly the same result may be got by assuming one fortieth of the £250 
to be invested each year and then calculating Ae rate of interest in each year 


separately, and taking the average of the rates of interest weighted by the quantity 
of capital still invested. 
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to the purchasers of the service on the average at least equal to 
the gain obtained by its seller, in the shape of. ‘better service at 
lower prices, the whole gain to the national dividend is double what 
we have reckoned. The whole return on the investment of capital 
is thus 30 per cent per annum. If it be thought that 10s. per week 
is a rather liberal estimate for the average increase of earnings 
due to better education, let it be taken at 7s. 6d. per week, which 
_ 1s a very moderate estimate, considering the difference which now 
exists between the wages of skilled and unskilled labour. The 
rate of return then works out at 10 per cent in increased wages, 
and 20 per cent as the whole gain to national dividend. 

The benefit which will be derived from the better education of 
women, chiefly through the increase of the standard of comfort of 
the home, is not so easily measured by figures, but it must be at 
least as great as in the case of men. Probably the ultimate gain 
is much greater, for the results of efforts expended on the education 
of a mother are cumulative through her important influence on the 
children. With even more propriety than in the case of a boy 
could we regard the capital expended on a girl’s education as not 
being on the average wholly evested during her lifetime.* Much 
remains invested in her children, and some in her grandchildren, 
and it is all the while giving a handsome income of increased 
happiness to the community. 

National investment in education, like that in forests, is slow, 
however, in giving its full return, and the majority of taxpayers 
are hardly likely to agree to any considerable increase of present 
expenditure in times of peace, however much it may be likely to 
benefit the next and future generations. We are thus driven to 
consider the possibility of economies in present expenditure, and, 
in other words, to make a comparison between the relative merits 
of improved education and of the needs now absorbing the nationa! 
revenue. I feel that retrenchment in some quarter in favour of 
education is absolutely necessary, and,I have no hesitation in saying 
that it can best be applied to our military and naval estimates. 
Though myself a believer in peaceful methods of settling inter- 
national disputes,t I hold that every country should make itself 
reasonably secure from attack—our system of defence should make 
it impossible for any foreign nation to have any real hope of being 
successful in invading our territory. 

Yet I am confident that a reduction of our expenditure on the 
Army and Navy may be undertaken with perfect safety if the money 


* I have no hesitation in coining the word 0 evest as a convenient substitute for 
the cumbrous term fo uxinvest which has been used hitherto to denote the process 
of reproducing, and refunding in a free condition, capital which has been for a time 
invested. 

+ See my article “The Development of an International Parliament,” CoNnTEM- 
PORARY REVIEW, Sept. 1907, vol. xcii., p. 305. 
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so saved be applied to improving elementary education, as will be 
clear if we consider how the new education would re-act upon 
defence. The public in this country seems apt to forget, what is per- 
fectly well understood in foreign armies, that it is not only a country’s 
ships, guns and forts which make it strong, but the intelligence 
and character of the men domposing its armed forces. There can 
be no better example of this than the troops of the United States, 
who are formidable out of proportion to their numbers because 
of their generally high level of capacity for intelligent judgment 
and action. The result of the Russo-Japanese war is also a good 
illustration of the effect of well-directed education both of officers 
and men. The foundations of Japan’s success were laid in her 
excellent day schools, and the soldier’s education was continued by 
_ subsequent special training, so that when the crisis came there was 
hardly a man but was fully capable of meeting the demands made 
upon him. The point which I wish to emphasise is that the new 
education develops habits of observation, independent reasoning, and 
exactness in the use of hand and eye; in a word, it makes a boy grow 
up resourceful. This is exactly what is required of the soldier in 
modern warfare. His hand and eye must be steady in the use of 
the rifle; and in reconnoitring and outpost duty the soldier's power 
of independent judgment and initiative are often put to a very 
severe test. 

From my own former experience as a Volunteer I know that 
well-educated boys not only ultimately make better private soldiers 
than boys of the working classes, but also learn their drill three 
or four times as fast; and any drill-sergeant with experience of 
drilling the sons of the well-to-do will confirm this statement. The 
fact is that boys of the middle and upper classes are already taught 
at school to some extent on the lines of the new education, and 
in their home life and play they have many opportunities of gaining 

“desirable qualities which the poorer boy can only learn at school. 

The result of a general reform in the methods of teaching our 
children would be, therefore, enormously to increase the latent 
defensive power of the nation. From the much better material 
available efficient soldiers could be trained in a much shorter time 
than at present. A practical policy would be to reduce the period 
of service with the colours to two years and greatly to increase 
the Reserve of the Regular Army. The necessary number of 
recruits might be attracted by giving a training in certain trades, 
and payment for work done, so that a youth joining at 17 or 
18 would leave the Army at 19 or 20 and take his place as 
a “learner” or “improver” in some skilled trade, earning at once 
from 18s. to 20s. a week. Ih a year or two he would be competent 
to earn a journeyman’s wage. Whilst the bulk of the Army in 
this country would be composed of short-service men, they would 
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have the option at any time of engaging for seven years for service 
in India or the Colonies. It might be wise to allow Reserve men 
some choice as to the time, and perhaps some elasticity as to the 
length, of their occasional training, so that they could make use 
of periods of unemployment for this purpose. 

Whatever the details of the scheme adopted, there is no doubt 
that the quality of both the Regular troops and of the Territorial 
forces could be much improved in a few years’ time after the intro- 
duction of the new system of education. Our sailors also, being 
increased in intelligence, the fighting power of the Navy would be 
decidedly increased. Under these circumstances I cannot but think 
that the size and cost of our standing Army might then be reduced, 
and that we could, with absolute safety, add but little to our Navy 
except for replacement of obsolete ships. 

I may briefly state my views as to the relation of education to | 
defence thus: A new type of education is required as a measure of 
social reform of general and far-reaching importance. This will 
cost much money, the whole of which the taxpayer can hardly be 
expected to provide. Let him, therefore, now contribute but a little 
extra money wherewith to begin the reform of education, and we 
may then in a few years safely begin to reduce the proportion 
of expenditure upon the Army and Navy, and thus have the means 
of still further improving our teaching. At present we spend about 
fifteen and a half millions sterling per annum from local and Imperial 
revenue on education, and sixty millions on the Army and Navy. 
We may perhaps rest satisfied when we have come to spend 
altogether on education as much as we now spend upon defence. 
The imagination is dazzled with the wonders which would be worked 
if another forty millions per annum were spent on our schools. 


H. STANLEY JEVONS. 
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others see them, despite the probability of pin-pricks. In 
the same way the verdict of other nations and their recorded views, 
whether caustic or kindly, of our manners, customs and literature 
have ever received a wide circulation amongst us. “A foreign 
“country is as another age,” so that some approach to a forecast of 
the judgment of posterity may be gained from Continental criticism. 
The major part of this criticism naturally comes from our neighbours, 
the French. The fruit of many centuries, it represents every shade 
of opinion and variety of style, from the pungent Lettres Anglatses 
of Voltaire to the genial trivialities of Max O’Rell, and owes its 
volume in part to the opportunities of proximity, in part to thie 
piquancy of contrast between widely divergent racial characteristics. 
Up to a late period in our history, however, “bonne terre, mal 
“gent” (to quote Estienne Perlin, who published a work on the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland in the year 1558) accurately 
epitomised the dictum of the travelled Frenchman, by whom 
we were pronounced a turbulent, bloodthirsty and bibulous people, 
given to rudely jeering at the stranger in our streets. 


‘EW people can resist an opportunity of seeing themselves as 
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Our language was long regarded on both sides of the Channel as 
too slipshod and uncouth to be employed in the higher flights of 
science and poetry. To the national drama, which revolted the 
voyageur of the seventeenth century by “Vincohérence, la licence et 
“la férocité des piéces ” (vade M° Jusserand’s “ Shakespeare en France 
“sous Tancien régime”), we owed finally the reinstatement of the 
mother tongue, that “langue riche mais informe, sans régles ni 
“limites,” which in the hands of the Elizabethans grew to an instru- 
ment of noble music. 

It is now some thirty years since Matthew Arnold wrote: “A 
“great change has taken place; Shakespeare is now generally recog- 
“nised, even in France, as one of the greatest of poets,” and supported 
his assertion with the following eulogy from the pen of M. Henri 
Cochin: “Shakespeare is the king of poetic rhythm and style as 
“well as the king of the realm of thought; along with his dazzling 
“prose he has succeeded in giving us the most varied, the most 
“harmonious verse which has ever sounded on the human ear since 
“the verse of the Greeks.” During the years which have elapsed 
since the publication of these words (of which the English critic 
remarks that “it would not be easy to praise Shakespeare in a single 
“sentence more justly”) the study of our literature has increased 
and widened so rapidly in France that it would now be difficult 
to name an English poet of distinction who has not been made the 
subject of scholarly and sympathetic reviews by our Gallic neigh- 
bours. If English poetry has at length “come to its above,” not a 
little of its European prestige is due to the judicious and penetrating 
appreciations of Frenchmen who are, as Dryden affirmed, “as much 
“better critics than we are, as we are better poets than they.” 

Passing by the well-known works of Taine and Jusserand, I 
propose to give a short summary of some recent French criticisms 
and Lives of our poets which may be of interest to readers of this 
REVIEW. When space is limited and the subject wide it is well 
to set oneself a rigid boundary-line at starting. I propose, therefore, 
to confine myself to a selection of biographies and essays, relating 
to some nine or ten of the poets who, pioneered by Cowper, suc- 
cessively broke away from classic tradition, and replaced the polished 
artificiality of Pope and Dryden by an ardent sincerity and love of 
Nature. 

The “spirit fierce and bold” which animated the poetry of 
Burns so much outshines the milder light of Cowper that we 
are apt to look on the former as the originator of the modern 
Romantic and Naturalistic School, but M. Léon Boucher would have 
us remember that, though the authors of “Tam O’Shanter” and 
“John Gilpin” were indeed contemporaries, yet the influence of 
Burns had to traverse Scotland before it could penetrate England, 
while the dialect in which Burns commonly clothed his muse raised 
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a further barrier between himself and the English public. In the 
phrase of Cowper, “the flame was brilliant, but was enclosed in too 
“dark a lantern.” Thus if Burns took a higher flight than Cowper 
his immediate influence was of less account. 

The recluse of Olney has found a sympathetic biographer 
in M. Boucher, who exclaims, after referring to the moribund 
condition of English poetry towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century, “ quelle vie, au contraire, et quelle séve, 
“méme dans les premiéres piéces de Cowper! Et comme 
“4 cette liberté dallures souvent excessive, comme a cette 
“force qui semble ignorer la grace et qui ne redoute ni les aspérités, 
“ni les négligences, comme on sent qu’on est en présence d’un 
“€écrivain d’une race différente, et pour tout dire, d’un nouveau 
“systéme. La pensée, on l’'a vu, est tout autre; tout autre est aussi 
“le style. A le bien prendre, Cowper ouvre lére des poétes 
“ populaires.” 

M. Boucher remarks that Cowper had, strictly speaking, 
no disciples, but that he won back that liberty which the 
poets who followed him have never lost... “Aucun n’a_ procédé 
“directement de lui, il est vrai; tous cependant lui ont di 
“quelque chose; car, cette poésie qui prend pour sujet homme 
“intérieur et la nature, il en a de nouveau fait gofiter le charme tout 
“puissant, et si Byron, Shelley, Wordsworth et Keats ont eu plus 
“de génie, cest 4 la méme source quils ont bu.” Briefly, with the 
advent of Cowper poetry changes its pathway, and, to quote once more 
from M. Boucher: “Elle redevient plus réelle, plus sérieuse, plus 
“profonde et plus libre. C’est surtout chez les successeurs les plus 
“prochains de Cowper qu’on peut s’en apercevoir, et particuliérement 
“chez Crabbe et chez Wordsworth.” 

In the work of the former we recognise a blending of 
the characteristics of the old and the new school, for while 
Crabbe shows affinities with Cowper in choice of subjects and in 
the rigid truthfulness of his delineations, he adheres to the 
“classic” metre and indulges in a wearisome frequency of 
alliteration and antithesis. But “the vigour and exactness of the 
“descriptions” praised by Jeffrey, the relentless pessimism and 
mordant satire that pervade the Village, the Parish Register, and the 
Borough are all his own. “II ne tient pas a la beauté, mais a la 
“vérité,” writes M. Huchon, in his admirable and exhaustive study of 
the “Hogarth among poets,” in which he contends that though Crabbe 
remains apparently isolated and has passed out of favour, yet he exer- 
cised a decisive influence at an opportune moment. “Ce satirique 
“est en outre un descriptif et un moraliste. Il cherche a faire entrer 
“dans ses ceuvres le plus de réalité, le plus de vérité possible.” And 
it may at least be conceded that the crude realism of Crabbe’s 
narratives acted as a spur to the lyrical genius of Wordsworth. In 
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the words of M. Huchon: “Pour que le réalisme s’éléve jusqu’a la 
“poésie, il faut que l’écrivain s’éprenne pour ses personnages d’une 
“sympathie intense; c'est la condition unique et suffisante de cette 
“sublimation. Elle se produit quelquefois chez Crabbe”; but, he 
adds, “presque toujours Crabbe, au lieu de s’unir 4 ses héros par 
“YPamour, s’éloigne d’eux et les accable de reproches.” 

This drastic treatment aroused the dissatisfaction and emulation 
of Wordsworth, who, as he said, endeavoured “to throw imaginative 
“influences over common life in contrast to the matter-of-fact style 
“in which Crabbe handled similar subjects.” 

Before directly considering the aim and achievement of 
Wordsworth, however, chronological sequence requires a_ refer- 
ence to the poet-painter Blake. Blake was a _ poet’s poet, 
and will probably so remain, with an elect but limited circle of 
readers ; but, as M. Milsand writes in the thoughtful and illuminative 
monograph contained in his Lzttérature Anglaise, “11 manquerait 
“une page a l’histoire de la Renaissance littéraire et artistique du 
“xix. siécle si son nom n’y trouvait pas une place.” What 
M. Milsand claims for Blake, however, is neither the magnitude of 
his aim nor of his achievement: “II n’a vraiment aucune intention 
“de faire quoi que ce soit. Il abandonne son esprit a lui-méme et 
“quand il s’y produit quelque tableau ou quelque chanson qui lui 


_“pilaisent, il les dit pour son plaisir comme elles lui viennent. Voila 


“toute sa poétique; c'est celle de loiseau qui gazouille. L’ame 
“humaine chez lui a recouvré sa liberté et elle est rentrée 
“demblée dans tous ses droits régaliens. Elle s’est replacée au coeur 
“de la poésie, elle en .a repris possession comme d'une langue 
“faite pour elle seule, comme d’un magnifique instrument destiné 
“& la suivre dans les plus capricieuses modulations, et qui n’a d’ordres 
“a receivoir que d’elle. Le poéte ne doit rien aux choses, parcequ’1l 
“n’attend rien d’elles. I] trouve tout en lu.” 

This view of poetry is in direct opposition to that of Wordsworth 
as set forth in the preface to the Lyrical \Ballads, where it is 
affirmed that the faculties required for the production of a poetic 
work are, before all, those of observation and description. But it 
may be hazarded that his collaborator in that production and most 
enthusiastic admirer, Coleridge, even in the height of his Words- 
worthian fever, must have been in closer spiritual unison with the 
mystical visionary, Blake, than with a poet who, as M. Aynard writes, 
is “tout pénétré de réalisme, réalisme psychologique, et réalisme 
“dans létude de la nature.” 

In the same way that Wordsworth awoke to his own aspirations by 
recognising wherein the work of Crabbe failed to satisfy him, so 
Coleridge found himself by force of contrast with his friend. “Tl 
“se met & genoux devant lui et adore comme le plus grand esprit 
“qu'il ait jamais rencontré, mais quand il en vient a se comprendre 
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“Jui-méme, au contact de cet esprit, sa pratique est tout autre, il se 
“réfugie plus que jamais dans le surnaturel.” 

Coleridge, according to M. Aynard, endowed Wordsworth 
with a philosophy which he developed gradually throughout 
his life. To Wordsworth, on the other hand, “Coleridge dut 
“seulement une bréve mais magnifique période d’excitation poétique 
“qui lui permit d’écrire ses chefs-d’ceuvre.” To the story of this 
friendship, which affected the imagination of both so strongly at 
the outset, M. Legouis devotes several chapters of his Jeunesse de 
Wordsworth. There is no doubt that Coleridge’s exuberant admira- 
tion acted as a stimulus to the genius of Wordsworth, but their 
attempts at collaboration only served to emphasise the incompati- 
bility of their poetic temperaments. 

The parting of the ways was signalised by the abortive 
attempt at conjoint authorship in the “Rime of the Ancient 
“Mariner.” The initial idea was suggested to Coleridge by 
the relation of a dream of the skeleton of a ship with a 
freight of living people. Wordsworth proceeded to cast it into 
verse in the style of the Percy religues, and to explain the subject 
by interposing the killing of the albatross and the subsequent 
expiatory suffering of the slayer. “ Ainsi s’introduit dans le magique 
“poeme Vidée terrestre et morale d’une expiation, que Coleridge 
“regrettera plus tard d’y avoir laissée pénétrer.” | Wordsworth 
speedily realised the zmpasse, and relinquished the attempt. “ Dés 
“le premier soir il reconnut l’impossibilité de faire route avec le génie 
“aerien de Coleridge.” He even failed to appreciate the gem when 
it was completed, and, judging it with extraordinary coldness from 
the dual standpoint of friend and brother-poet, declared it respon- 
sible for the failure of the Lyrical Ballads. 

Of the great Lake poet’s method, M. Legouis remarks that it is 
“analogue a une science d’observation. II lui faut des faits certains, 
“nombreux, controlés et significatifs. Pas un poéme dont Wordsworth 
“ne puisse analyser la formation, pas un qui ne soit fortement docu- 
“menté a l’origine.” Perhaps the revolt from a highly artificial phrase- 
ology to a simplicity of language “véritablement permanente et 
“philosophique” is, in the estimation of M. Legouis, one of Words- 
worth’s most valuable legacies to the literature of his country. It 
is observable that the admiration he evokes in his biographer is, like 
that he receives from the majority of his own countrymen, more 
respectful than enthusiastic. Perhaps the emanations of a mind so 
penetrated by the spirit of his environment can never be fully 
appreciated save amid those surroundings, like the early masterpieces 
of Italy, which must be seen in their native setting to be duly loved 
and understood. 

The austerity of Wordsworth, intermingled though it be 
with passages of exquisite beauty, is antipathetic to English 
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popular taste, and yet more alien to that of the sensuous Latin. 
His light was eclipsed in England for many years, and in France 
is overshadowed to this day, by the meteoric radiance of Byron, 
who holds there yet a supremacy unapproached by any other English 
poet. Upwards of fifty volumes have been published in Paris alone 
relating to that briluant and wayward genius, while the complete 
and partial translations of his works into French far exceed that 
number. 

We most of us find a difficulty nowadays in sympathising 
with the violent enthusiasm excited in the previous generation, both 
here and abroad, by the poetry of Byron. This enthusiasm is 
analysed and accounted for in a variety of ways by M. Edmond 
Estéve in his recently published essaz, entitled Byron et le 
Romantisme Francais. Students of these thoughtful pages will 
realise that, if Byron appealed especially to Frenchmen, it was largely 
because he had himself been influenced deeply by Voltaire and 
Rousseau. The mental kinship between Byron and Rousseau is 
evident. “Tous deux, se séparant et se détournant des hommes, 
“ils se sont rejetés vers la nature. A tous deux elle a été bienfaisante 
“et maternelle: elle a apaisé ces Ames inquiétes; elle les a plongées 
“dans les réveries infinies ou se perd la conscience douloureuse du 
“moi. Ils ont goaté l'un et l'autre ‘une délicieuse ivresse’ a s'identifier 
“avec le systeme de l'univers.” But the soul of each made a separate 
demand upon Nature. “Sur les sommets alpestres Rousseau n’a 
“cherché que des impressions sereines. L’ame orageuse de Byron 
“s'est réjoule du tumulte, de la tempéte, et du désordre des 
“éléments.” And these temperamental divergencies are accented by 
the differing scope of their experiences; the promeneur who had 
witnessed Nature’s grandeur in the Alps alone—the “ pilgrim ” before 
whose eyes the glorious scroll of South European and Oriental 
‘beauty had been unrolled. 

I venture to think Byron’s affinities with Voltaire less real 
than apparent, but they have been frequently remarked 
upon by the French. “Il a bien lu Voltaire,” said Chateaubriand, 
“et il Vimite souvent.” While demurring to this sweeping 
statement, it will be generally admitted that “Avant que Byron 
“efit raillé ’hypocrisie Anglaise, Voltaire avait peint le monde comme 
“il va, dénoncé le mensonge des apparences, montré l’envers de la 
“société ; et, sous les dehors brillants ou élégants, la corruption des 
“moeurs. Avant que Byron se fit un triste plaisir de rabaisser 
“Vorgeuil de Phomme, de lui étaler le néant de ses illusions, la vanité 
“de ses grandeurs, et les basses nécessités auxquelles sa nature 
“est sujette, Voltaire avait exposé un matérialisme encore plus 
“cynique par la bouche du grand anatomiste Sidrac. Du persiflage 
“a Ja bouffonnerie, tous deux ont pratiqué toutes les formes de 
“Virrévérence.” But after that there is little more true similarity 
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discernible. “Il y a dans le rire de Voltaire quelque chose de sec 
“et de dur—chez Byron, la raillerie n’est qu'une feinte par laquelle 
“il essaye de donner le change a lui-méme et aux autres. Au 
“moment ot on sy attend le moins, le ricanement s’interrompt, 
“et la passion s’éclate d’autant- plus irrésistible qu'elle a 
“été plus contenue. Le cynique laisse tomber le masque, et le grand 
“poéte apparait.” 

It is in the quality of sincerity that M. Milsand finds a 
resemblance between Byron and the Lake poets. “Maladives 
“ou non, ses passions etaient des phénoménes humains. Avec un 
“tact merveilleux il sut donner la parole et la vie.” But with Byron 
the constant glorification of instinct and contempt for moral restraint 
leave thinking men unsatisfied and justify the critic’s final dictum. 
“Glorifier le déréglement c’est dire qu’on a soi-méme plus de 
“tempérament que de réflexion.” 

Similar reproaches have been uttered in regard to Shelley, the most 
lyrical of our group of poets, but mingled with his passionate sponta- 
neity is a strain of idealistic philosophy, of lofty aspiration. In the 
words of the scholarly but nameless bookseller of Lausanne, related by 
Trelawny, “ Byron, Scott et Moore, je puis les lire en me promenant, 
“mais en voici un qui me fait prendre haleine et penser; c'est une 
“véritable Ame de poéte, il tend a élever, non a rabaisser, l’humanité 
“comme Byron et Moore.” A criticism in which M. Rabbe discerns 
more perspicacity and good sense than was displayed by the whole 
army of reviewers in the England of that day, whose execrations 
and calumnies followed the publication of “Queen Mab.” 

Only when Shelley said good-bye to his native country 
and made his home in Italy did his genius free itself from 
all hatreds and resentments and take its flight to the realms 
of the pure ideal, “Il devient beau et grand comme I’antique, 
“dont il se pénétre dans la contemplation des ruines. Ses facultés 
“vont s’épanouir avec ses sens et son corps sous les chaudes effleuves 
“de cette lumiére ensoleillée ; nous aurons alors le poéte incompar- 
“able du Prométhée, de ’Epipsychidion, et de l’Adonais.” 

It is hardly surprising that the hapless hero of that 
exquisite elegy received for many years scant notice from French 
literatz. A poet'so impersonal, in whom the instinct of sex is so 
rarely awoken, attracts only the most eclectic, even among his own 
countrymen. The white heat of his inspiration gives at the first 
contact a sense of chill The sensuous richness of his imagery, the 
perfection of his technique, touch the imagination but not the heart. 
Still mn latter-day France he has met with appreciation not only 
from M. Rabbe but from M. Gabriel Sarrazin, from Buisson de Berger, 
from Mademoiselle de Clermont-Tonnerre, and also from Anatole 

, France. In the genius of Keats M. Sarrazin perceives “1’harmonieuse 
“fusion d’un paganisme souriant eb d’un mysticisme inquiet,” and 
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observes that “avec une conception aussi instinctive de la beauté, 
“~univers grec primitif pouvait seul l’attirer.” 

We are accustomed to associate Keats with Shelley, but M. Milsand 
links his name with that of Tennyson, discerning in them the two most 
artistic poets that England has ever produced ; it may be said of them 
that they succeeded in blending “le sentiment du sublime” with that 
science of form which is the appanage of the Latin races. The muse 
of Tennyson is defined by Milsand, and also by Montégut, as 
“autumnal,” an epithet which I feel may be accepted in the fullest 
sense. Within the wide compass of his verse lies the garnered fruit, 
the ripe fulfilment of much that was tentative and crude in the work 
of his forerunners, whose spirits were so deeply stirred by the storm- 
wind of the French Revolution. “De méme qu'il rassemble dans la 
“synthése de son ceuvre, les qualités de nombre d’entre eux, de 

méme il résume leurs moyens d’expression . . . pas une 
“corde ne devait manquer a cette lyre si riche.” (M. Gabriel Sarrazin : 
Renazssance de la poésie Anglaise, 1798—1880.) 

The advent at the close of a period of stress and moral 
intensity of a poet so eminently master of himself and of 
“Tart du bien dire” was quickly acclaimed by the nation 
of which M, Sarrazin finds him entirely typical. “ Libéralisme 
“et fidélité, voila toute lame Anglaise, et tout le peuple 
“Anglais. Et voila toute lame et toute I’ceuvre de Tennyson. C’est 
“la la raison profonde de son immense succés.” This success was 
not jaipeee insular, for the works of Tennyson, notably “ Enoch 
“Arden” and the “Idylls of the King,” have been translated into 
almost every European language, and stand next to those of Byron 
in Continental favour. His work, as a whole, may be summarised 
as one of compromise and consummation, forming the coping-stone 
of the temple of “Romantic” poetry, whose foundations were bis 
by Cowper. 

This bibliographical sketch may now be fitly closed by two tributes 
of generous praise of which we must be proud. The first, often quoted, 
from the pen of Voltaire, affirms that “no nation has treated moral 
“ideas—in poetry—with more depth and energy than the English” ; 
the second, perhaps less well known, is contributed by M. Gabriel 
Sarrazin: “Notre imagination n’atteindra jamais le grandiose, 
“Yimmense, lillimité, de limagination poétique Anglaise. Elle 
“seule aura su, délicate et brutale, suave et terrifiante, psychologique 


‘et poignante dans le drame, palpitante et séraphique dans |’hymne, 
“résumer Ame humaine.” 


C. HAGBERG WRIGHT. 
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WO causes are, I think rightly, assigned for the present dearth 
of clergy—the one intellectual, the other financial. I wish 
to deal with the former principally though not exclusively; for the 
two run into one another in many ways. But the intellectual cause 
is probably far more answerable for the effect in question than 
ecclesiastical authorities are willing to allow. It is one that affects 
Churches in the measure of their insistence on theological orthodoxy 
and of the amplitude and range of their dogmatic definitions. Other 
conditions apart, it tells more in the Roman than in the English 
Church; more in the latter than in most of the Nonconformist 
Churches—though here a simpler creed may sometimes be more 
rigorously enforced. 

Not only the Roman Catholic Church, but nearly every Christian 
body inherits from the remote past—almost from apostolic times— 
the confusion of faith with theological orthodoxy; of religious 
experience with its theoretical analysis. Faith has stood ever more 
for an intellectual, ever less for a moral, attitude or disposition. 
Yet the moral and voluntary element has never been lost sight of, 
and heterodoxy has always been viewed as a sort of intellectual 
immorality, a wilful self-blinding. Even when the Reformers purified 
Faith of its intellectualism and resolved it into a justifying trust or 
confidence, heterodoxy retained its moral obliquity. Like good 
works, orthodoxy became the sign and effect, though not the sub- 
stance and cause, of justification. Heterodoxy was still a wickedness, 
as Servetus found to his cost. Theological reform did not mean 
theological freedom. 

Rightly or wrongly, the several Churches now exist not merely 
to preach the Faith but to teach certain theological truths that have 
been identified with the Faith and bear its name and authority. To 
deny them is, in their eyes, to fall from Faith. But since Faith is 
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a sort of moral rectitude, such theological heterodoxy comes to be 
regarded as a moral turpitude and not merely as_ intellectual 
ignorance or error. 

On this supposition, it is not unreasonable that those who offer 
themselves and are accepted for the service of any such Church 
should pledge themselves to preach and teach only such doctrines 
as that Church approves and holds to be identical with the Christian 
Faith. At the time of the arrangement, the candidate accepts these 
doctrines much as he accepts the unlawfulness of theft or murder. 
He has no suspicion that he can ever innocently come to think 
otherwise. It is not as though he undertook for life to teach certain 
disputable conclusions of history or science—an undertaking that 
would expose either his career or his honour to a foreseen and very 
appreciable risk. Should his faith in his Church’s teaching give way 
latex, either his ministry or his honesty must be sacrificed to a quite 
unforeseen contingency. The Church has not engaged him to 
preach the truth according to his own conscience, except so far as 
his conscience agrees with hers. - He may boggle as to what his 
Church really means to teach; but in the last resort that question 
must be settled by her highest court of appeal whatever it be. As 
long as he sincerely thinks his teaching is true to her deepest mind, 
even though his bishop should judge otherwise and suspend iim, 
he is an honest man, and may regard his suspension as a miscarriage © 
of justice. But should he spontaneously recognise that his teaching 
contradicts the fundamental tenets of his Church and profession, he 
must either abandon the career of his life, often without hope of 
finding another, or else have recourse to dubious and uncomfortable 
methods of evasion. 

If he is a Roman Catholic priest he may plausibly contend that 
he simply repeats his Church’s message in his Church’s name, and 
not as expressing his own conviction. The priest is far more of a 
mere functionary, a dead instrument, than the Protestant minister. 
The faithful do not expect from him views or opinions of his own. 
They take his utterances not on his own, but on the Church’s 
authority. Whether he preaches his own sermon or reads them the 
bishop’s Pastoral, it is all one. His personal opinions affect them 
as little as those of the postman who brings their letters. The ministry 
of the word, like that of the sacraments, is not invalidated for them 
by the unworthiness or unbelief of the minister. Nor do his 
ecclesiastical superiors expect or desire that he should do more than 
deliver their doctrine in their name. In a word, his preaching is a 


‘priestly not a prophetic function, and disclaims the note of 


personality. 

But though this plea may absolve him from any dishonesty towards 
those who repudiate all interest in his private convictions and treat 
him as a gramaphone, the question remains whether a man can 
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honestly lend himself to be even such a dead instrument for ihe dis-. 
semination of what he believes to be falsehood. 

An easier and more general evasion, common to all the Chusches 
is that of silence or suppression. One takes refuge in the generalities 
of religion and morality, and avoids thorny topics. Within limits 
this may be defensible. But there is for each man a point at which 
the sense of sincerity and candour suffers; there are hardly avoidable 
occasions when to hide the truth is a constructive lie. 

At the best the condition of such men, however excusable, is 
certainly not enviable; and is one which no man would face at life’s 
outset could he clearly foresee it. 

Now such foresight, owing to altered conditions, is becoming daily 
easier and more inevitable. The objections that tell against many 
received theological positions are no longer the monopoly of a 
negligible and socially infamous minority. If they are not 
universally accepted, they are very widely represented, and form a 
large part of educated public opinion. It is no longer possible to 
regard those who hold these unwelcome scientific and historical con- 
clusions as either mad or wicked. If we do not hold them ourselves, 
we must at least admit that they are sanely tenable opinions; and 
this admission inevitably reduces the opposite theological positions 
to the level of opinions and pushes them out of the region of Faith. 
For against an absolute certainty there cannot be a sane opinion. 

Hence, the impression gains ground among candidates for the 
ministry that they are required to pledge themselves for life to the 
defence of disputable theological conclusions, and to accept them as 
revealed and irreversible truths; nor can they fail to foresee the 
possibility of a future crisis entailing a sacrifice either of their 
career or of their honour and self-respect. 

That a man should embark on a life-career dependent on his 
adhesion to certain disputed and, therefore, disputable conclusions 
is an intolerable idea. It is tolerated only as a tradition that has 
unconsciously survived its original justification, namely, the belief 
that those conclusions were not disputable; were divinely revealed ; 
could not be abandoned without moral turpitude. The Churches 
have not modified their usage to suit this change in general 
conviction. 

But were they to yield to that change; were they to regard their 
particular tenets as theology and not as revelation, they would not, 
therefore, lose their right to insist that their preachers should preach 
the Church’s theology and not their own. They would still be 
entitled to insist on a particular theology as much as on a particular 
liturgy; to engage ministers for the service of that teaching, and no 
other. But in that case the minister would not imagine that he 
was pledging himself to the service of divinely revealed and irrever- 
sible conclusions bound up with the very basis of his moral life. He 
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would know clearly the risk in front of him, and that further reflec 
tion and experience might any day force him to abandon his career. 

In the face of such a risk, many would refuse to take the plunge 
which they now take in blind reliance on the moral and religious 
tradition inherited from the past. A few might feel sufficient con- 
fidence in the required theological positions to do so. Others might 
trust to their complete indifference to theological problems to secure 
them against future perturbations. But the majority of the conscien- 
tious and the mentally alert would naturally hesitate, and draw back 
in these days of criticism and theological disintegration. 

This cause of clerical scarcity is far more operative in the Church 
of England than in that of Rome, whose recruiting system is care- 
fully designed to obviate its influence. At home, at school, at the 
university, the ideas current in the educated world are inhaled with 
the natural atmosphere. The candidate for ordination, who is 
mentally and morally ten years older than the spoon-fed, blinkered 
seminarian of the same age knows, at least in outline, the sort’ of 
risk that he is running ; else it does not exist for him. He has passed 
his youth among good and’ intelligent people of whom many call in. 
question the doctrines to whose defence he is asked to devote his 
life. The more he knows and thinks, the more he will hesitate. 
And if he decides to take the risk, he does it freely, open-eyed, and 
from a strong personal conviction. This is excellent in a manner; 
but it means that many will “go away sad,” and these, the more 
instructed, thoughtful, and conscientious. Their places will be 
taken by men of smaller calibre—dogmatic, unscrupulous or ignorant. 

The risk in question is of course far less than that undertaken by 
the ordination candidate of the Roman Church. The range of 
theological liberty is immeasurably wider and that of critical attack 
proportionally narrower. Again, the candidate’s education is more 
general, less exclusively clerical and antiquated, and, therefore, does 
not absolutely unfit him for every other career in the event of his 
having to abandon the ministry. Again, heterodoxy does not now- 
a-days bring with it that note of moral infamy and social disgrace in 
the Church of England that still attaches to it in Roman Catholic 
society. It entails a broken career, not disgrace. Finally, heresy- 
prosecutions are rare events in the English Church. The law moves 
slowly and reluctantly, under all possible constitutional safeguards, 
and in the full light of public opinion. There are no secret delations ; 
no sudden sentences without trial or even accusation; no 
irresponsible despotic actions. Over against all this, however, we 
must set the fact that the risk of a career shattered in mid-life is 
often a far graver matter for a married than for an unmarried man; 
for it is one that entails misfortune on others who may not even 
share his heterodox convictions. A man may have a right to risk 
his own neck, but not the necks of his wife and family. 
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There is a tendency in some quarters to meet the difficulty of 
the situation by taking a leaf out of Rome’s book; that is, by 
introducing some elements of the seminary system. Undoubtedly if 
men are kept away from the university, and trained in an exclusively 
theological and ecclesiastical atmosphere, they are far less likely to 
realise the risks of ordination and to cry off at the last moment. 
This may be described and justified as “keeping them out of 
“temptation”; and is no doubt hortestly so described. But the 
objective prudence and morality of the proceeding may well be 
questioned. For it might also be described as trapping men into a 
false position. Fairness demands that, as far as possible, they should 
be shown before ordination all that they are likely to see after. If 
~ this artificial segregation could or should be continued through life 
there would be less cause of complaint; though it would be fatal to 
the influence of the clergy on the mind of their contemporaries, as 
it is in the case of the Roman Catholic clergy, whose influence is 
now confined to the uneducated, and recedes, pace for pace, with the 
spread of education. 

If adopted in full consciousness of its implications, this blinker- 
system would be more reprehensible from an Anglican than from a 
Roman point of view. For few, if any, Anglican bishops believe 
their whole theological position to be absolutely, irreversibly, finally 
true. Roman Catholic bishops, on the other hand, convinced of the 
divinely revealed character of their entire theology, and, therefore, 
of the futility of the critical attack, hold it no injustice to take a 
boy young, to shut him away in a seminary; to teach his mind to 
run only in scholastic tracks; to show him, not one side, but what 
they regard as the only side of the religious question; to impress 
upon him that there is no other side, that heterodoxy is always and 
only immoral; to convince him in every way that he can never 
honestly come to doubt the theology to which he commits himself 
by his ordination. It is no injury to commit a man to the defence 
of what is divinely, infallibly true; it is a great injury to commit 
him to the defence of what is widely doubted, and, therefore, 
evidently dubious. No blame can be attached to the Roman bishops 
who act on these lines; or to the young men who accept orders in 
full reliance on what they have been taught. If experience has 
shown that “Vocations” are lost when not nurtured from early 
years in the seminary, or that they are imperilled even after ordina- 
tion by contact with modern thought, the cause is sought, not in the 
strength of the critical attack, but solely in moral contamination of 
one kind or another. Intellectual difficulties against faith are held 
to be merely affectation or culpable blindness; there can be no such 
thing as “honest doubt.” 

Fence when a Roman Catholic bishop turns a priest adrift, penni- 
less and unfitted for any other career, on some charge of heterodoxy, 
the fault lies not with the bishop but with the system. 
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Objectively the injustice is flagrant. He has kept the aspirant 
for orders studiously blinkered during his years of preparation. He 
has seduced him into a position of absolute financial dependence on 
the Church in the belief that his theology is revealed truth from end 
to end, and critically unassailable. And then he cuts him adrift for 
the crime of being unable to resist the truth of some fact or conclu- 
sion inconsistent with complete theological orthodoxy. Never was 
this objective injustice more flagrant or more rampant than to-day. 
It is enough for a priest to deny a single opinion of the Encyclical 
Pascendi, a single decision of the Biblical Commission, the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, the unity of Isaiah, the scientific and 
historical inerrancy of the Bible, in order to incur the charge of 
“Modernism,” that “compendium of all heresies.” The offence lies 
not so much in the importance of the point denied as in the liberty 
against authority that the denial asserts. Nor is it necessary that 
this criminal liberty of opinion should be exercised in the pulpit. 
Indeed, inward consent to the judgments of the Holy Office is now 
demanded under pain of grave sin against faith; still less is any 
utterance of dissent, however private, to be tolerated. The Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Southwark has recently suspended a priest on 
the strength of a secretly delated and grossly garbled private con- 
versation, assuring him that a Modernist of any degree has no place 
in the Catholic Church. The psychology of this act is perplexing to 
the outsider who belongs to the living world of to-day. An Anglican 
bishop would have thought it part of his pastoral and doctrinal duty 
to enquire into the mental difficulties of his priest; to admit their 
plausibility and to lay open their futility. He would assume that 
they were sincere, not affected; mental, not moral. But incredible 
as it may sound, the average Roman Catholic bishop, himself semi- 
nary-bred and blinkered, sincerely believes that there is nothing but 
wanton wickedness in the whole critical attack on theology and in 
those who are, or pretend to be, influenced by it. He has one satis- 
fying and self-evident solution for all such difficulties—the authority 
of the Pope and the Holy Office. That criterion may not be 
discussed without sin, for it is imposed by conscience. He who 
questions it is a heathen and a publican. To deny the authenticity 
of the “ Three witnesses” text, which the Inquisition has proclaimed, 
is not so much an erroneous opinion as an act of rebellion; and a 
priest who rebels may be justly suspended without discussion. He 
is himself the wilful author of his own misfortune. He has thrown 
up his commission and has no claim to compensation. Let him seek 
another career as best he may.. The method for dealing with a lost 
sheep, recently suggested by a very exalted) Roman Shepherd, was: 
Wring his neck! 

Given the presupposition, there is no injustice. But it is one that 
has become incredible for all but those who have been forbidden to 


criticise it. 
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If a priest of the English Church lapses into heterodoxy incom- 
patible. with his duties, it is, now-a-days, viewed as his misfortune, 
not as his fault. It was one that neither he nor his bishop foresaw 
distinctly as probable at his ordination, though neither would have 
denied its absolute possibility. He did not take the step in a state 
of artificially procured ignorance, nor relying solely on his bishop’s 
assurance, but with a certain degree of independence and personal 
conviction. He was not trapped into a false position. © Without 
fault of his own, he finds himself unable to fulfil his contract. But 
the Roman priest in such a case cannot but feel himself the victim 
of a grave objective injustice. He was led to build his whole career 


on a foundation guaranteed as absolutely secure ; and that foundation. 


has given way. And to add insult to injury, his recognition of the 
fact 1s imputed to moral perversity and intellectual insincerity. 

So far I am considering the cases where men prefer the sacrifice 
of their career to that of their self-respect and honesty. We may 
hope that the cases where the other alternative is clearly and 
deliberately chosen are rarer than anti-clericals would have us believe. 
But heroism is of the few, not of the many; and the system that 
ignores this fact is answerable for much moral ruin. Moreover, 
a man who might easily face a purely personal calamity will rightly 
hesitate to involve others in poverty, scandal or perplexity. Even 
the celibate does not stand alone. He has often been the guide and 
support of a crowd of simple souls who will be scattered abroad when 
their shepherd is smitten; not to speak of his circle of relations and 
personal friends. There is such a thing as a perplexed conscience ; 
a conflict of evident duties; a choice of moral evils. 

Short of such danger of deliberate dissimulation there is, in a far 
larger number of cases, a continual strain of sub-conscious insincerity 
introduced into the soul of a man who feels that his life and work 
would be wrecked by the admission of certain alleged facts, and 
who accordingly refuses to face them fairly or even to think about 
them. 

When we consider how rare and delicate a flower inward truthful- 
ness is; how easily crushed and withered; it is surely a crying evil 
that the very ministers of truth should be systematically subjected 
to the influence of so insidious and persistent a bias. 

Is it then wonderful that thoughtful and conscientious men should 
hesitate in these days of theological chaos to expose themselves even 
to the suspicion of laying fetters on their inward freedom, not to 
speak of the real danger to their perfect veracity and candour? At 
all times the clergy have been taunted with teaching what it pays 
them to teach. But to-day this cheap explanation of theological. 
conformity or uniformity is, to say the least, not so devoid of plausi- 
bility, and a sensitive man may reasonably shrink from a suspicion 
that is no longer the monopoly of the vulgar-minded. 
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As far as the English Church is concerned, this intellectual and 
conscientious difficulty is probably more effectual and serious than 
the financial. It is one that deters the best sort of candidates; 
those who would be least affected by economic considerations. It is 
one that can be solved, easily indeed but disastrously, by recourse to 
the devices of the seminary system. Thanks to that system, the 
intellectual difficulty tells little or not at all on the supply of ordina- 
tion candidates in the Roman Church. There the enlightenment, 
if it comes at all (and in these days of cheap publications it comes 
with rapidly increasing frequency), comes too late. The man is 
already committed for life, bound by a thousand ties to the defence 
of that vast and complex theology which he has been taught to 
identify with the revealed word of God. Sometimes the influence of 
his seminary training is strong enough to withstand the shock; and 
he sets his mind steadily to the task of twisting adverse evidence 
into an orthodox shape. More often he is carried off his legs by 
such evidence, where a more open and liberal education would have 
taught him to stand firm, or to be wisely grudging in his concessions. 
In that case if he is a hero, or if he has sufficient financial basis, he 
may throw up his career and begin life over again as best he may. 
Otherwise, and it 1s mostly otherwise, he resigns himself to do and 
say what, as a mere functionary and delegate, he has undertaken to 
do and say—not in his own, but in his Church’s name. Rarely will 
he have independence enough to discriminate between what ‘is 
revealed truth and what is merely theological interpretation. But 
even then he is the pledged minister of those who ignore and con- 
demn such a distinction, and is in duty bound to do their work:as 
they would have it done; that is to say, he must either look on 
himself as the passive instrument of a false system, or abandon his 
career. 

Taking human nature at its average, it is plain that in these days 
the system of leading men blinkered into such a position is the 
fertile mother of moral misery and ruin. That those who uphold it 
are in good faith, and are often themselves its victims, makes matters 
worse and not better. 

Since the great bulk, therefore, of the Roman clergy in every 
country are recruited from the backward and uneducated classes in 
tender years and segregated till ordination from the atmosphere of 
the educated world, it is not wonderful that the influence of that 
atmosphere produces no appreciable effect on the supply of candi- 
dates. Those who find in this fact an argument for the seminary 
system are welcome to it. The only dearth of candidates that the 
Roman Church experiences to-day is due to financial and kindred 
causes. In France the priesthood is no longer a comparatively 
lucrative and honourable career to which the petty business-folk and 
peasantry are proud to destine their sons. The priest has neither 
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the honour and emoluments of a public functionary, nor those of a 
sort of demi-god which in Ireland more than compensate for his lack 
of governmental recognition. He is now nothing in this world, and 
in Franoe the next does not count. Hence, we get such statistics as 
those of the two petits seminaires of Vouziers: 1897, 250 pupils ; 
1903, 150; 1908, 54. In the diocese of Grenoble the annual ordina- 
tions have suddenly dropped from 30 or 25 to 10; and the same cry 
comes from every quarter of France. This does not necessarily 
mean that loaves and fishes have hitherto been the great or sole 
attraction; but only that priests must live and that “the faithful” 
do not care enough about priests to support them. Ultimately it 
means a general decay of faith which is largely due to intellectual 
causes. The withdrawal of government support from religion has 
not weakened it, but only revealed its weakness. In this the eldest 
daughter of the Roman Church leads the way; the others will follow. 

In the Church of England the financial difficulty is considerable, 
but by no means insuperable by itself, and apart from the intellectual 
difficulty. Whatever cannot be remedied by a better redistribution 
of funds, could and would be met by voluntary contribution were the 
clergy to recover their waning influence and respect. But in these 
critical days their position as paid advocates of a fixed theology 
renders them increasingly unpopular with a public that is more and 
more impatient of theology for reasons good and bad; that has grown 
intolerantly tolerant, and dogmatically undogmatic. The truth is 
that the more educated public, both men and women, believing or 
unbelieving, are keenly and wistfully interested in religious ques- 
tions; but when they turn to the professed defenders of. religion 
they find them tied by solemn obligations to certain methods and 
conclusions, and incapable of dealing freely with minds whose interest 
is in truth, and not in this or that truth. To speak frankly, the 
religious lay-mind, once in tutelage, has outgrown the clerical mind 
and feels no need of its services. Even his increasing social activity 
and usefulness is hardly felt to justify the existence of the cleric as 
such. Yet the root of this distaste, I venture to think, is far less in 
the doctrine that is taught than in the suspicion that a man teaches 
it because he must, and not freely. 

Now it is obvious that if priests and preachers were allowed 
absolute doctrinal liberty by their several Churches the result would 
be an obliteration of every doctrinal distinction not only between all 
Christian bodies, but between all religions whatsoever. There 
would be, not doctrinal unity but a universal doctrinal chaos. To 
an uneducated mind this might, at first sight, seem a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for. But the universal experience that religion 
and doctrine always go hand-in-hand is sufficient refutation of such an 
ideal. Man’s spirit does not function in slices. His head will 
always seek to justify and understand his heart. It will necessarily 
fail; but it will as necessarily persevere in the attempt. The 
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mischief is not theology striving after truth, but theology pretending 
to be revealed and final truth; theology claiming equality with that 
saving religious experience which it would explain; theology binding 
the conscience under pain of eternal damnation. Religious 
experience and religious history are matters of fact. However 
difficult and inaccessible, they have one and only one true explana- 
tion. There is but one true theology, just as there is but one true 
physiology or geology. Contradictory theologies cannot both be 
true. We must seek truth with all our might, not only for its own 
sake as the perfection of the mind; but for life’s sake of which mind 
is a constituent factor. Theological indifference is indifference to 
truth. Least of all may moral and religious teachers be indifferent to 
theology, z.¢2, to moral and religious understanding. As in other 
matters, so in theology, truth is slowly worked out through the 
conflict of different schools, each viewing the matter from some 
special standpoint ; and it is only by the slow synthesis of such views 
that progress can be hoped for. Theological unity is an end that can 
only be reached through theological divisions ; and is approached by 
the gradual grouping of individuals into schools, and of smaller into 
larger groups. 

For this reason it is plain that every religious body ought to have 
a corporate and common theology so far as it pretends to any 
distinct existence at all. It is equally plain that its official ministers 
should preach that theology and develop it along its own lines. 
Should they eventually find themselves unable to do so conscien- 


tiously, it is not to be expected that their Church should continue 


to be burdened with their financial support. 

Is there any conceivable way out of this dilemma; any way of 
reconciling the intellectual freedom and sincerity of the clergy with 
the Church’s need of a definite theology? 

There is, I venture to think, just one; and though it is one that 
none of the Churches will consider for a moment, yet it may at last 
be forced upon them by the increasing dearth of clergy, coupled 
no doubt with an increasing dearth of laity. It consists in putting 
the clergyman in the same position of freedom towards his Church as 
is enjoyed by the layman, who normally adheres to his Church just 
so far and so long as he cordially accepts her teaching; and whose 
temporal career is in no wise affected by his theological opinions. 

Already it is proposed to meet the growing dearth of clergy in 
the English Church by an extension of the diaconate; that is, by 
committing some of the functions of paid professional clergy to lay 
volunteers who get their living by some trade or profession, and 
give some of their leisure to the service of the Church. Such men 
will obviously be delivered from every suspicion of preaching their 
Church’s doctrine for any interested motive. Should their theological 
convictions change, they will be perfectly free to lapse into silence 
or to ventilate their convictions elsewhere. 
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Again, under the present financial pressure, many of the French 
clergy have been driven to various forms of honest trade in order 
to earn their livelihood. Trade was forbidden to the clergy in an 
age when usury was regarded as a sin, and when work itself was 
considered unworthy of the followers of the Carpenter of Nazareth 
and the tent-maker of Tarsus. That age is passed, and the dignity 
of labour is established for ever. Nay more, the day is at hand when 
every man who fails to contribute in some verifiable way to the 
temporal welfare of the community will be regarded as a drone and 
a thief: “If a man will not work neither let him eat.” 

Thus mere financial pressure is pointing the way to the true 
reconciliation of clerical candour with doctrinal Churches; and to 
the restoration of the layman’s confidence in the disinterestedness 
of his spiritual guides. 

If S. Paul has been the most explicit defender of the right of 
those who serve the altar to live by the altar, yet he is not less 
explicit in teaching that what is lawful is not always expedient; 
nor did he consider it expedient that he should use his own night, 
but rather laboured with his hands lest he should be a burden to the 
community or be suspected by the malicious of serving his own 
interests. 

If the historv of religions has taught us anything it is the 
universally corruptive and decadent influence of a priestly class,, 
whose pecuniary interests are affected by certain doctrines and prac- *. 
tices. Nor has Christianity been an exception. The existence of 
‘such a class has called forth innumerable and ineffectual crusades 
against simony, mass-traffic, benefice-hunting, pluralities and other 
exhibitions of clerical avarice. It has been the occasion of various 
vain efforts to return to the industrious self-reliant poverty of the 
apostles. It has given rise to the mendicant orders, of which each 
has quickly tumbled into the slough from which it hoped to deliver 
the Church. Not one of these reforming efforts has dared to go to 
the root of the matter; to recognise the permanent and universal 
inexpediency of living by the altar; to cut off the very appearance 
of evil. And as a consequence the sincerity, the spontaneity, the 
disinterestedness of the clergy has been widely corrupted, and still 
more widely suspected of corruption. 

The example of the Irvingite “Catholic and Apostolic Church” 
—in this, and in so many points a reproduction of what we might 
call “primitive Catholicism ”—at least proves the possibility of a 
priestly class that has no pecuniary interests to serve by its ministra- 
tions. Here are men who earn their living in the sweat of their 
brow, and serve the altar gratis with their leisure; men who “speak 
“because they believe” and under purely spiritual constraint; men 
who are protected from all suspicion of self-seeking. I do not say 
that the vast majority of the paid clergy are not -equally sincere ; 
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but that all are not—one might say, cannot afford to be—and that 
the rest are consequently exposed to a suspicion that seriously 
damages their interests. “A soft billet,’ is a working-man’s charac- 
teristic estimate of the clerical profession. Heaven knows it is 
anything but soft in most cases; yet the narrower income may 
be even a greater bar to moral freedom than the wider. 

It is then conceivable that the priesthood instead of being a 
trade or profession should be a voluntary “side occupation” of men 
who gain their living like other citizens and devote their leisure to 
the services of the Church. 

This no doubt was the sort of ministry that obtained widely in — 
the infancy of the Church,* and the circumstances, financial and 
other that made it necessary then promise to make it necessary 
once more. Of itself it neither demands a celibate nor a married 
clergy ; but in so far as it forbids any sort of “living by the altar,” 
it disposes of some of the arguments in favour of and against 
both one and the other, and simplifies the controversy as to their 
respective merits. 

The obvious objection that men so occupied in winning their 
bread would have neither time nor undivided attention for ie work 
of this ministry may be met without much difficulty. As to time, 
the easy multiplication of ministers on this economical system would 
lessen the demands on each. Work that would take one man all 
his time would take twelve men but a part of their leisure. As to 
attention; what a man does con amore, as part of his leisure and 
diversion, is done with far more pleasure and zest than the work by 
which he earns his bread. The professional gardener or carpenter 
goes heavily to his daily task, whereas the city-clerk looks forward 
to his gardening or carpentering when he returns home in the 
evening. It is just this kind of spontaneity and pleasure that should 
characterise the work of the ministry. When it is performed 
heavily, perforce, as a profession and means of livelihood, it becomes. 
sterile and fruitless. Also, concentration is not an unmixed blessing. 
It tends of itself to narrowness and poverty of outlook. A rotation 
or, at least, an alternation of interests is necessary for mental vigour 
and freshness. What is duller than the exclusively clerical mind? 


Under this system every cleric would have at least one practical 


human interest; one tie to the daily interests of his non-clerical 
fellow-men ; while the collective ministry would embrace the whole 
body of such interests. We should not have to listen to men 
unacquainted with the world to whose spiritual needs they pretend 
to minister. Furthermore, the advantage to personal character of 
such practical labour has been recognised by many of the ancient 
religious orders as well as by the most recent ethical philosophers. 

Another obvious objection is the long special training needed for 


* Cf. E. Hatch’s Bampton Lectures—V1. “The Clergy as a Separate Class.” 
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the work of the ministry; for which training this system, of what 
I may call “the gratuitous ministry,” seems to leave no adequate 
room, 

Now we distinguish between the ministry of the word and of the 
sacraments; and between the moral and the intellectual training of 
the priesthood. . 

The present Roman Catholic idea of moral training is to segregate 
the seminarian from all the conditions of secular life in an artificial 
world as different as possible from that in which the faithful live, 
and in which he himself will afterwards have to live. By ascetic 
discipline his character is, as it were, forced into a certain form 
which it is supposed to retain for the rest of his life. The futility 
of such forcing is lamentably evident. He goes out into the world 
unprepared for its true nature and difficulties. He has been drilled 
for an entirely different sort of warfare, and the result is equivalent 
to no moral training at all. 

Choose for the ministry men who have already been proved and 
formed by the real difficulties of life; who offer themselves spon- 
taneously for the service of religion, and the problem of moral 
training no longer exists. We shall have men who can help us in 
a battle which they themselves have fought victoriously; priests 
who can compassionate our difficulties because they have experienced 
and conquered them. 

As for the ministry of the sacraments no intellectual training is 
needed. There is no reason why this should not be committed to 

“any man of worthy and exemplary life, however educationally unfit 
for the ministry of the word. As for this latter, do we not immensely 
exaggerate the amount of education required in ordinary cases? 
Theological and controversial sermons and conferences may need 
prolonged and profound studies; but the preaching of simple and 
practical Christianity is easily within the capacity of simple and 
practical men. Not to speak of the Galilean fishermen, we may 
consider the lay-preachers of the Wesleyan Methodists. These 
men—barbers, shoe-makers, grocers, and the like—are sent out to all 
the little hamlets and villages (too small and too poor to support a 
Catholic or an Anglican Church) to read the Bible, to pray and to 
preach. Each has a circuit of some ten or twelve villages, and 
preaches the same sermon to each of them in succession. Like the 
apostles, they commit the spiritual care of these little stations to 
some of the residents, who in the absence of the preacher will take 
his place. By this simple organisation the Methodists have captured 
all those country districts in England which were deserted by the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Church of England, owing to the 
paucity of their ministers and the complication of their ecclesiastical 
apparatus. Moreover, it may be doubted if the priest or parson with 
his elaborate theological traming can ever get to the hearts and 
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understandings of such village folk as well as these lay-preachers 
of their own station of life, who come to them not as professionals 
or for pay, but spontaneously and for the pure love of souls—men 
who have lived their own life and felt their own difficulties. 

For the more abstruse ministry of the word it would always be 
possible to find more educated and leisurely men with an intellectual 
interest in religion, and such would be far more interesting and 
edifying preachers from the mere fact that their intellectual training 
was not exclusively clerical but general. The danger of occasional 
lapses into heresy is one from which our present clergy are by no 
means exempt. A thorough acquaintance with the ordinary cate- 
chism ought to be a sufficient safeguard for all practical purposes. 
The division of labour implied in this system would avoid the incon- 
vemiences of the present supposition that a call to the ministry 
means a call to, and aptitude for, every sort of ministration—a 
supposition denied by the several orders of ministry, of which all 
but the priesthood are now practically obsolete. 

To Roman Catholics the Confessional may seem to offer a special 
difficulty, demanding, as it seems to do, a training in moral theology. 
But the oldest and most experienced confessors are the first to 
admit how little assistance such casuistry has been to them in their 
work; how impossible it is to apply anything in the shape of a 
general law to anything so unique and sud generis as a human act. 
They are guided almost entirely by their common-sense and their 
religious instinct, without which no moral theology is of avail, and 
with which it is almost entirely superfluous. Moreover, the current 
moral theology supposes developments of the use of confession 
unknown to earlier times, and unknown to the Churches of the East, 
and whose beneficence is more than dubious. The counsel and 
guidance of a good and wise man who knows the world and human 
nature would be far more helpful than that of a seminary-bred priest 
who knows neither except from the lurid pages of Dens or Gury. 

It is hard, therefore, to find any solid objection to set against the 
many and great advantages of a gratuitous ministry; against a 
system that would break down the mischievous wall of partition that 
separates the Church from the world, the clergy from the laity, the 
leaven from the paste; a system that does away with the perennial 
“appearance of evil” involved in a priesthood that lives by the 
altar and not only may but does to some extent exploit the altar. 

If financial pressure forces the Churches to such an expedient it 
may be the beginning of a new era of Christianity, whose initial 
success was in great measure due to the manifest disinterestedness 
and apostolic poverty of its first founders. Above all, the clergy 
themselves will be delivered from a danger that threatens their per- 
sonal character as well as their influence on others. 
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Any sort of abrupt or deliberate adoption of such a reform is of 
course out of the question. But coming conditions will necessitate 
some reluctant measure of its realisation, and once brought into 
competition with the traditional system its advantages may make 
themselves felt. 


G. TYRRELL. 
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OR more than a generation, ever since the publication of Mr. — 
* Tylor’s great book, Przmztive Culture, students of the history ~ 
of religion have usually accepted, as the minimum of religion and 
the beginning of religion, the belief in spiritual beings (“ Animism”). 
It has been too little considered that, on the one hand, people might 
believe in spirits (whether of dead men or never incarnate), and 
yet assume towards them no religious attitude; and, on the other 
hand, might adopt a religious attitude towards supposed beings 
which were not envisaged as spirits. 
Thus, for example, several tribes of Central Australia, notably 
the Arunta, so carefully studied by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen,* 


‘have a strong belief in spirits—a belief which regulates their whole 


society and their marriage laws; yet there is hardly a trace, if there 
be a trace, of relzgzous regard paid by them to spirits. Of prayer 
or of sacrifice to spirits there is not a reported vestige. 

On the other hand, among many of the South-Eastern and Queens- 
land tribes of Australia, reported on by Mr, Howitt, Mr. A. P. 1 
Cameron, Dr. Roth (Queensland), Mrs. Langloh Parker, and others, 
and in a central tribe, studied by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, there 
exists a belief in a primal “All Father” above the sky, a being 
more or less creative; in SE. Australia often a judge of conduct; 
often awarding good or evil to living men, or to the souls of the dead, 
in proportion to their merits; he is the founder of laws and institu- 
tions, the inspirer of poetry, the giver of magical power. Dances 


_ are performed in his honour; hymns are sung to him; his image is 


made and is present at tribal functions; his name is invoked by 
the medicine-men. Despite Mr. Howitt’s curious opinion: “It 
“cannot be alleged that these aborigines have consciously any form 
“of religion,” their belief can be styled nothing but religious ; above 


* Native Tribes of Central Australia, 1899. Northern Tribes, 1904. 
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all, if, with Mr. R. R. Marett, we reckon it “ rots cg to throw dirt 
at the Aurora Borealis! * 

Yet the All Father, according to Mr. Howitt, and to all careful 
observers, has been erroneously described by Europeans as “a spirit.” 
- “T must confess,” says Mr. Howitt, “that I have also committed 
“this misleading error, before I perceived the true facts of the case” 
(1904). I had pointed out “the true facts of the case” in 1808, 
but doubtless Mr. Howitt made the discovery of his error 
independently.t | 

I wrote: “We must try to get rid of our theory that a powerful, 
“moral, eternal Being was, from the first, ex officzo, a spirit..... 
“These two factors in religion, god and ghost, seem to have per- 
“fectly different sources, and it appears extraordinary that anthro- 
“pologists 3.5.5. have not observed the circumstance before. 
“Perhaps the savage Supreme Being was originally conceived of 
“before the question of ‘spirit’ or no ‘spirit’ was raised by men. 
“Modern minds need to become familiar with this indeterminate 
“idea of the savage Supreme Being, which, logically, may be prior 
“to the evolution of the notion of ghost or spirit.” $ 

Here I certainly drew attention to the possibility of preanimistic 
religion, but, as we know of no preanimistic people, I could not, of 
course, say that there was such a form of faith. I could only 
demonstrate, among the Australians and many other peoples, the 
existence of ~ov-animistic religion. But we have no need to go for 
proofs to savages and barbarians. The Olympians of Homer, though 
“existing for ever,” are not animistic, are not spiritual. “A spirit 
“hath not flesh and bones,” but the Olympians have both; and their 
offspring, by unions with men and women, are (unlike hybrids) fertile. 
Spirit does not enter into the Homeric idea of gods. 

My observations on this head received scant attention, as far as 
am aware, from the learned world, ase because I spoke of 

“savage Supreme Beings,” and savage “gods.” In doing so, in 
speaking thus of such dy beings of religion, I merely followed 
Lucretius and Mr, E. B. Tylor. Now I write of such beings of 
religion as “All Fathers,” following Mr. Howitt, or as “superior 
“beings” or “superior persons,” so that no savant may be offended. 

These remarks are made to show that, as I long ago pointed out 
the possibility of “non-animistic religion,” I have no prejudice against 
the preanimistic idea; while at the same time I cannot possibly 
claim priority in the matter of introducing either the phrase (which 
I never employed) or the idea to the notice of science. Science, 
apparently, remained unaware of my suggestion that many “ gods,” 


* Howitt. ative Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 488-508. 1904. Marett. 
Threshold of Religion, p. 15. 


t Howitt. ative Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 503. Lang. The 
Making of Religion, Chapter XI. 1908. 


t Waking of Religion, pp. 186, 188. Second Edition. goo. 
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such as the Olympian gods, are non-animistic. Here I make an 
exception for “the only begetter” of the phrase “preanimistic 
“religion,” Mr. R. R. Marett, who was aware of, and referred to my 
writings on All Fathers, but who came to his opinions independently, 
I think, mainly from psychological considerations. There is here 
no foolish claim to “priority”; had I never written, Mr. Marett, as 
a psychologist, would have arrived at his own opinions about “ pre- 
“animism ” in the evolution of beliefs. Meanwhile I am only anxious 
to collaborate with the preanimustic school by way of criticising their 
methods and: conclusions. © 

The term “Preanimistic Religion” is but ten years old; it was 
the title of a paper read by Mr. Marett to the British Association ~ 
in 1899, and published in Folk Lore in 1900. “The flowing tide 
“is with us,” says Mr. Marett, speaking of students of preanimism. 
“One is led to hope that these views have come to stay.” * The 

_ topic was freely handled at the Congress of the History of Religions 
at Oxford in September, 1908. Here Mr. Clodd read a paper on © 
“ Preanimistic Stages in Religion”; Mr. Marett obliged the Congress 
with a study of Mana (an idea which may or may not be pre- 
animistic); and the President of the Section, Mr. Hartland, touched 
on preanimistic religion in his address. Even in Germany the pre- 
animistic in Mr. Marett’s essay has excited the attention of the 
veteran psychologist Wiindt. 

The conclusions of “Preanimists” may be roughly and briefly 
stated thus :— 

(1) The earliest emotional factors in religion are awe, fear and 
curiosity, with a consciousness of human weakness and the inference 
of a superior Power. 

(2) It is supposed that, under the influence of the emotions named, 
man conceived the idea of a non-spiritual, impersonal, but “ Powerful 
“ Awful,” and directed his nascent religion towards that impersonality. 
Or, again, the object of religion was as personal as man himself. 
Here preanimists differ, toto celo. 

(3) As an actual surviving preanimistic result of this conception 
of a non-spiritual, impersonal, but Powerful Awful, we are asked to 
consider such names for that conception as the Melanesian and 
Polynesian word Mana, the North American Wakonda and Orenda, 
the Pigmy Oudah, the Dieri Kutchz, and so forth. The idea of 
impersonal “supernatural” power expressed in these terms we are 
to regard as preanimistic, and as a main factor in the evolution of 
religion. 

(4) We are to conclude that religion began in a religious regard 
for this powerful impersonality, and proceeded from the impersonal 
to the personal: from the vague, impersonal, named or nameless 
Power to the named and clear-cut Zeus or Apollo. Or we are to 

* Threshold of Religicn, pp. xiv., Xv. 1909. 
VOL. XCV. ‘ 46 
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believe that the objects of religion were personal from the first, 


while there is also the general belief in an immanent, impersonal, 
powerful something, say Mana. 
It will be observed that the Preanimistic School (if the expression 


may be allowed) is already split into two parties. In the opinion of | 


one party, the earliest religion was directed to an impersonal object. 
In the opinion of the other, the object of the religion was, from 
the first, personal. Meanwhile, as I understand Mr. Marett, the 
object to which in each case preanimistic weligion directed itself was 
personal, indeed, but was not “animistic”—was merely “animated.” 
Still, it was a personality, however vaguely apprehended. As a 
proof of this fundamental difference within the preanimistic school 
we may cite Mr. Hartland:* “Early man, surrounded by the 
“unknown, would be oppressed by awe and wonder and the feeling 
“ (see) of power which lay behind external phenomena. Interpreting 
“these phenomena in the terms of his own consciousness, he would 
“regard them as manifestations of personality. .... It would be 
“imevitable that he should endeavour to conciliate or control these 
“personalities” .. . and in so doing he is supposed, as I understand, 
to act “religiously.” 

On the other hand, Sir Herbert Risley is quite sure that “the 
“primitive philosopher did not impute personal attributes of any 
“kind to the something not himself which made for his comfort or 
“the reverse; nor did he suppose that the effects which the various 
“somethings produced were brought about by the action of any 
“idividual even remotely resembling himself.”t Mr. Clodd is in 
agreement with Sir Herbert Risley: religion proceeded from the 
impersonal to the personal.t 

It is not for me to heal this rift in the preanimistic school. 
Returning to the brief statement of their conclusions, one may say 
as to (1) the emotions (awe, fear, wonder) of early man and his 
ideas (as of power), the opinion that these are among the conditions 
which make religion possible is'a venerable commonplace, and I 
cannot agree with Mr. Marett§ that it is “a disregarded common- 
“place.” We all know the simple philosophies of Lucretius and 
Hobbes: “fear was the origin of the gods.” ; 

If novelty lie in the insistence that these qualities were developed 
before the belief in spirits was developed, we can only observe that 
this is highly probable, or quite certain; for the lower animals are 
capable of fear and of curiosity, while though they may fear spiritual 
presences (as in stories of dogs, cats, horses and cattle which “see 


“ ghosts”), they are not supposed to Jelzeve in spirits. So far the 


* Congress Hist. Religions, 1908. Vol.1. p. 28. 

t People of India, p. 218. 1908, 

t Congress Hist. Religions, 1908. Vol 1. pp. 34, 35: 
g Threshold of Religion, p. 30. 
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\ 
philosophy of preanimistic religion tells us nothing which we have 
not always known. 

(2) As to man’s supposed primitive conception of a non- 
spiritual, impersonal Powerful Awful, we shall contend that 
(as expressed in language, in Mana, and so on) this (as far as we 
can judge) is not a primitive, but a comparatively late idea, probably 
later than the belief in spirits, and thus not “ preanimistic.” 

(3) The words for the conception, Mana, Wakonda, Orenda, and 
the rest, are also, of course, relatively late, and appear to have 
contributed little to religion. \ 

(4) We have shown that the preanimistic theorists themselves are 
not all true to the hypothesis—that religion proceeded from a religious 
regard for the impersonal, and proceeded to a religious regard 
for the personal. They cannot help making the object td 
which religion is directed ersonal from the first, though non- 
spiritual. 

When we come to examine the theme of preanimistic religion 
more closely, it is impossible to criticise both sects in the preanimistic 
school simultaneously, for on an all-important point they hold con- 
tradictory opinions. Leaving aside for the moment Sir Herbert 
Risley and Mr. Clodd, with their zmersonal religion, we shall study, 
in Mr. Marett’s remarkably acute and interesting Threshold of 
Religion, the preanimistic faith which has personal objects. Mean- 
while, religion was not defined by Mr. Clodd. If by religion he 
means the emotions of dread, and wonder, and the consciousness of 
weakness, these things are not religion, but are some of the 
emotional factors without which even a special revelation (unless 
it for the first time created these emotions) could not make man 
religious. 

We now turn to Mr. Marett, who for his part does, of course, 
define religion admirably, in the sense which he gives to the word, 
for the purpose of our argument. Here we are on firm ground, the 
firmer as Mr. Marett is not cocksure. “For me,” he says, “the. first 
“chapter of the history of religion remains in large part indecipher- 
“able.” * It must be so for all of us.) We know nothing of the 
“psychical” conditions of the earliest men, nothing about the nature 
of their dreams, nothing about their liability—more or less—to waking 
hallucinations. “For all I know,” writes Mr. Marett, “some sort of 
“animism in Tylor’s sense of the word was a primary condition of 
“the most primitive religion of mankind. But I believe that there 
“were other conditions no less primary.” t 

Coming to Mr. Marett’s provisional definition of religion (as 
religion is to be understood for the purpose of this discussion), we 
find that “the word religion stands for a certain composite or 


* Threshold of Religion, p. 9. 
t Lbid., p. 10. 3 
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“concrete state of mind wherein various emotions and ideas are 
“together directly provocative of action.” * This is intelligible and 
acceptable. f 

The emotional factors in the concrete state of mind are awe, 
wonder, and the like. These for the moment “seem to have out- 
“ stripped the power of ‘natural’—that is, reasonable—explanation.’t 
Therefore “there arises in the region of human thought a powerful 
“impulse to objectify, and even personify, the mysterious or super- 
“natural something felt, and, in the region of will, a corresponding 
“impulse to render it innocuous, or, better still, propitious, by force 
“of constraint, communion, or conciliation.” Hence arises a “feeling” 
of “supernaturalism,’ “in some sense chronologically prior to 
“animism.” £ 

This passage needs careful consideration. First, “this universal 
“feeling of supernaturalism” is a phrase that needs double amend- 
ment. “Feeling” is a popular term used in politics, as at the time 
when the Russians fired on our fishing boats :— 


“There's first a cry for bold advance, 
And then a backward reeling, 
And then a blind bewildered dance, 
And ¢h7s we call ‘ the feeling.’ ” 


The concrete state of thought and emotion which culminates in 
- this, that and the other case of recognition of no ordinary muscular 
or other familiar kind of power at the base of a phenomenon, cannot 
properly, I think, be called “feeling.” 

Again, Mr. Marett himself correctly observes that “the savage 
“has no word for ‘nature. He does not abstractly distinguish 
“between an order of uniform happenings and a higher order of 
“miraculous happenings. He is merely concerned to mark and 
“exploit the difference when presented in the concrete.” § 

Then he does recognise “the difference.” Some savages have now 
words for a difference, Mana and “not Mana.” But the difference 
is not between “xature” and “supernature,’ for the savage “has 
“no word for ‘nature.” To speak of “the supernatural” here is 
to introduce the most confusing of all terms. 

In my opinion, Mr. Marett means that, in consequence of various 
experiences begetting awe, and wonder, and curiosity, and interest— 
experiences out of the course of things which has become familiar 
to him—the savage (sub-consciously, or how you please) classes them 
all as “uncanny.” ‘That Scots word gives a meaning more apt than 
“the supernatural.” When the experiences, though unfamiliar, excite 


no, awe or apprehension, in Scots we call them “unco’.” But the 
Australian Dieri classifies both the dreadful unfamiliar, and the 
* Threshold of Religion, pp. 3, 4. t Lbid., p. 11. t Lbed., p. 11. 
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unfamiliar which is not dreadful, as Kutchi.* In the same way, 
acoording to Mr. Ellis, the Malagasy class “whatever exceeds the 
“capacity of their understanding as Andriamanitri.” He goes on, 
by a common fallacy, to translate Andriamitrana by “god.” “ Silk 
“is considered god in the highest degree, Andriamanitra-indrinda.” 
Yet they do not adopt towards silk any of the modes of action which 
Mr. Marett’s “concrete state of mind” is said to provoke. They 
do not coerce, enter into communion with, or conciliate—silk! 

Now let us take a concrete example to illustrate Mr. Marett’s 
ideas. A very low savage of to-day, a Dieri, sees a circling whirl 
of dust pass through or near his camp, and, as Mr. Howitt says, 
“there is great consternation.” “Wonder, awe, and the like” are 
provoked. “In the region of the will arises an impulse” “to render 
“innocuous” the phenomenon or its supposed cause (for the savage 
is not above thinking that things have causes) “by force of con- 
“straint.” The savage, therefore, constrains it with boomerangs and 
kills it! f From Mr. Marett’s point of view, the action of the young 
Urabunna who “killed Ku¢chz” was, I understand, velzgious. Wonder 
had been excited, fear was felt, awe too, by the other Urabunua (who 
took no action), but not by this particular young man who took 
action. There was no “feeling of supernaturalism”; Kutch: was 
a person like another, though an unfamiliar person. No magic, no 
medicine-men were employed.. The young hero died, apparently, 
because Kutchz “growled.” Kutcht was boomeranged! 

It is hard to define religion, but to kill a person, not as a sacrifice, 
with spear, club or boomerang, is a feat which does not enter into 
religion as generally understood. When Captain Marryat shot at 
the ghost of the Brown Lady, when Grettir slew Glam the Vampire, 
Mr. Marett may call the actions “religious”; but here he and I part 
company. It is a question of definition; but how an attack with 
pistol, boomerang, or short sword on the Brown Lady, Kutchz, or 
Glam can be styled “religious” I know not. Probably Mr. Marett 
would attribute the death of the young Urabunna who killed Kutchz 
to religious awe. He said, “Kutchz growl along a me, by and by 
“me tumble down”; and he tumbled. His nerves had been severely 
shaken. But if he showed religious awe after his victory, he showed 
none in his action. Even Grettir was nervous 0’ nights after killing 
Glam, for Glam had “growled.” Was this nervousness “ religious”? 
Grettir professed the Christian religion. 

In the matter of Mr. Marett’s other “appeals to fact” } we part 
company. When Kaffir villagers, medicine-men and all, “yell at the 
“hurricane to divert it from its course,’ I cannot call the action 
“religious.” Here is no awe; here is insult. When the Point 


* Howitt. ative Tribes of South-East Australia, p. 446. 
t Lb7d., p. 446. 
t Threshold of Religion, pp. v1-15. 
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Barrow natives throw filth and brandish knives at the Aurora Borealis 
_—which they think apt “to strike them at the back of the neck”— 
Tsee nothing more religious than in trying to scare a tiger. Whether 
the Kaffirs and the others think that the hurricane and Aurora 
Borealis have spirits, or merely that they are animated, they certainly 
think that they are personal beings capable of injury and of fear, 
and sensitive to insult. To threaten and insult such persons, or any 
other persons, is not to act religiously. Even though I have common 
sense on my side I am wedded to this opinion. There is no awe, 
there is no “feeling of supernaturalism” in these affairs. In all 
such cases, in presence of the unfamiliar and powerful, a personal 
being is recognised as involved in the unfamiliar phenomenon, and 
no religion is manifested—for no awe is manifested; quite the 
reverse. Disdain and anger are manifested. 

Here I have Mr. Marett himself very strong on my side. “The 
“fruits of awe,” says he, “are respect, veneration, propitiation, 
“service.” * Instead of which his pious grvotégés throw dirt and 
boomerangs! Kutchz and the Aurora Borealis may say: 


“Tt was all very well to dissemble your Awe, 
But why did you kick me downstairs?” 


We may or may not have “preanimism” here, but where is the 
religion—the “respect, veneration, propitiation, service ”? 

Thus far we have reached the point that, for example, to assault, 
kill or annoy a supposed being, recognised as being out of the 
common way, iS preanimistic supernatural religion, directed to a 
personal object. 

Mr. Clodd, following Sir Herbert Risley, gives specimens of pre- 
animistic religion directing itself to an zmpersonal object, which 
(1) it locates in “sacred groves,” and (2) propitiates by decorating 
its symbol with red paint, and (3) by offering to it gifts of cold 
chicken! + 

That these services are religious I admit; that the worshipped 
recipient is zmpersonal cannot be granted, for an impersonality takes 
no interest in gifts of fowls or in paint of any colour, and is incapable 
of gratitude for the services. If the jungle-folk of Chotia Nagpur, 
who perform the rites, are preanimistic—do not believe in spirits— 
we are not told of the circumstance. Here, then, in Chotia Nagpur 
we do find religion, but it is not impersonal, and is not shown to 
be preanimistic. In Mr. Marett’s examples of personal preanimistic 
religion, the pious insulters of the hurricane and defilers of the Aurora 
Borealis are not themselves preanimistic, nor is the slayer of Kutchz. 
To the actions of all of them, says Mr. Marett, “the quality of 
“religiousness attaches,” mainly “in virtue of that basic feeling of 


* Threshold 8 keligion, p. 22. 
t Risley. Zhe People of India, pp. 214-216. 1908. 
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“awe which drives a man, ere he can think or theorise upon it, into 


personal relations with the supernatural.” * 

Now in the cases given (Kutch, the tempest, the Aurora Borealis) 
the men concerned ad thought and theorised about them, had by 
no means regarded them as samples of “the supernatural,” and stood 
in not the slightest awe of them. The “personal relations” of the 
men to the phenomena were those of derisive or bloodthirsty 
hostility. 

A few words may now ‘be said on the idea of an impersonal 
somewhat—an impersonal power or potentiality ; a something strange, 
unfamiliar, or merely odd; an influence, and the mz/zeu wherein that 
influence works, which occupies a great place in the thought of savage 
and barbaric races. “It is an odd kind of metaphysic to find among 
“very backward and isolated savages,” I wrote in 1898, concerning 
the Melanesian and Polynesian form of this belief in Mana, the 
universal, immanent potentiality in the world. Among other peoples 
this impersonal potentiality has other names, such as Wak-on-da 
among the Omaha, Ovenda among the Iroquois. The Melanesian 
Mana may serve as a type of all such conceptions, though there 
are varieties of importance to be found in all. 

“Mana,” says Mr. Marett, “on the whole tends to be conceived 
“as a psychic energy; almost, in fact, as what we would call ‘ will 
““power. The root mana underlies an immense number of the 
“terms by which psychical faculties and states are rendered,” in 
Samoan, Tahitian and Hawaiian. Mana is part of the words for 
“eager desire,” “wish,” “thought,” and so forth.t 

Now, how could things psychic be conceived of with no idea of . 
psyché or spirit? And how could psyché (spirit) exist in an 
impersonal entity? Mana seems to be a combination of the personal 
Wiinsch, and of our “Luck.” As far as the notion of Mana arises 
(and we shall see that it does probably arise) in the idea of personal 
energy, this “root-idea of power everywhere, power vaguely appre- 
“hended but immanent” (Clodd), has a personal and psychic, not 
an impersonal and preanimistic, origin. I cannot easily suppose so 
vast an abstract idea as Mana to be of truly primitive origin. . 

Here Mr. Marett seems to agree with me. Speaking of Mana— 
the Polynesian and Melanesian word for the conception of immanent 
power, not personal—Mr. Marett writes that the word “may be said, 
“T think, without exaggeration to embody Se pasate reflection, to 
“form a piece of sub-conscious reflection.” Why “ sub-conscious ” 
I know not; but the philosophy capable of conceiving and naming 
the idea of omnipresent immanent power, not personal, is one which, 
I think, cannot be attributed safely to Mr. Clodd’s preanimistic 
earliest savages. 


* Threshold of Religion, pp. 16-17. 
+ Ibid., p. 99, and Note 2. 
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Among the experiences out of which men disengaged the idea 
of “the power” (as Scottish peasants used to say, meaning what 
the Melanesians mean by Mana) I would place magic. Magic 
began in practice and advanced to theory. As Mr. Marett says, we 
“expect the theory to grow out of the practice, rather than the other 
“way about.”* Man goes on making experiments in magic, and 
believes that he succeeds. He asks himself—collectively they ask 
themselves—(as sub-consciously as you please): “How does this 
“thing work?” <A wizard, say, points a spear at a remote ‘person 
out of sight. The person (if he comes to hear of it) dies, by 
suggestion. |The wizard, nay, the community, ask: “How did the 
“thing work?” 

I give Mr. Marett’s reply: “The spear did not do it of itself, but 
“some occult power, whether in or behind the spear.” Further, “the 
“wizard’s own consciousness cannot fail to give him an intuitive 
“inkling of what this power is—namely, his projection of will, a 
“psychic force, a manifestation of personal agency, Mana. It is a 
“secondary consideration whether to locate the personal agency, the 
“ “devil,” in the spear, in himself, or in some ¢ertzum quid that 
“possesses it or him.” t+ Here “devil” is impersonal, as when we 
say “the devil has gone out of the bowling.” “The devil” here is 
Mana. 

I could not express my own opinions so well and lucidly. It is 
plain that the idea of Mana, as a viewless immanent power, has 
_ here a personal origin, and that heré the idea of such a power is a 
vast abstract idea, derived from reasoning (sub-conscious, if you 
like), about a mass of experiences. The theory, as usual, is evolved 
out of the practice. The idea, ‘once attained, is capable of infinite 
expansion, till the name of the power, say Wak-on-da, is applied 
to the highest conceivable personal being, among the Omaha, who 
2s addressed in prayer. 

In such ways as these, I suggest, the idea of the omnipresent, 
impersonal, immanent Power, Mana, or what you please, was attained. 
That idea appears in religion, when the name of the immanent 
impersonal Power is attached to a supreme personal Being, capable 
of hearing and answering prayer, like the Wak-on-da of the Omaha, 
and perhaps the Mulkari of some Queensland tribes, where the 
word Mulkart means “anything incomprehensible,” and is applied 
to the All Father.§ 

In Australia I only know an approach to such an idea as that of 
Mana.in one South-Eastern tribe, the Yuin|| Here /oza is the word. 
Magical stones are /oias, and there is an immaterial Joia which 


* Threshold of Religion, p. 4%. + Lbid, p. 57. 

{ Miss Fletcher. Zhe /mport of the Totem. 1897. And Indian Story and Song, 
pp. 26. 28, 1900. 

§ Dr. Roth. thnological Studies, pp. 36, 153. 

|| Howitt. ative Tribes of South-East Australia, PP- 553, 560, 561. 
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acts magically, and thereby medicine-men punish the misdeeds of 
boys. This is as near Mana as any recorded Australian notion, but 
in these tribes all magical faculty comes to men from the All Father, 
or from ghosts of the dead.* The stronger the idea of the All 
Father is the less do we hear of Mana, if we hear of it at all. The 
All Father is certainly conceived as a very powerful being in 
Australia, but as we scarcely find even an approach in Australia to 
the idea of Mana, it would be rash to think of him as Mana per- 
sonified. The Melanesians, with most Mana—all of it derived from 
spirits, and not preanimistict—have little if any belief in an All 
Father. 

Thus I do not see that we can style this idea of Mana “ pre- 
“animistic,” nor do I see that it contributes more to religion than 
the occasional lending of the name, as Wak-on-da, to the personal 
superior being of religion. Indeed, while we have zoz-animistic gods 
—such as all the Olympians, from Zeus to Thetis—in abundance ; 
of pre-animistic religion—whether personal or impersonal—I find no 
trace. Man had emotions, as of awe and fear, before he believed 
in spirits, no doubt; these emotions are among the constituents of 
religion, but till directed to an object and impelling to action they 
are not religion itself. When they do impel to action, the object 
of the religion is always, in our experience, a personal being, who 
may be, and often is, zov-animistic. Whether he is /re-animistic 
is a question which, as we know no preanimistic peoples, we cannot 
decide. 

But animism cannot be the root-idea of all religion, for, as we 
have tried to show, the gods or superior beings, from the Australian 
Baiame to the Olympian Zeus, are the last religious conceptions to 
become “animised” or “ spiritualised.” 

“God is a spirit” is one of the latest utterances of religion. 


. A, LANG. 


* Howitt. Wative Tribes of South-East Australia, pp. 405, 407, 410. 
+ Threshold of Religion, p. 133. 
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Born, April, 1732. Died, May, 1809. 


HE year 1809 witnessed within the space of three months the 

death of Haydn and the birth of Mendelssohn, the two 
_ ausical classics most frequently compared for their smooth, uninter- 
rupted accent of gaiety and sweetness. Haydn’s individuality, © 
however, was of an infinitely stronger mould than that of Mendelssohn. 
His gaiety is more buoyant and vigorous: his feeling, albeit simple 
and guileless, can strike a more human chord than any note of 
Mendelssohn’s transparent sentiment. It was life itself that took 
Mendelssohn so kindly by the hand and consistently made the very 
most of him. He was the offspring of several generations of cul- 
tured, sophisticated forbears ; whilst. preceded and surrounded, as he 
was, by some of the finest products of German genius, he had an 
abundance of incentive and example superior to his own to spur him 
on Haydn, for his part, had to stand alone. He was the one 
illustrious man produced by Austria during a couple of centuries. 
He came of very poor, if sturdy, peasant stock. His circumstances 
were untoward. He had just to do what he could with them. But 
how delightfully genial was his handling. As we listen to him he 
seems continually proffering cheery, grateful little nods, and bows 
to the mere fact of his very existence. Yet behind his quirkish, _ 
whimsical lightness of touch, he had a wonderfully firm, confident 
grip of himself and his destiny. In the whole history of music 
there has never been a keener, healthier vitality. He was born and 
he diéd in the youth and springtide of the year. Spring winds, though, 
‘can often blow harsh and sharp. Haydn stood erect to the end, and 
imbibed never a breath of their stormy tumult. He had already 
turned 65 when he composed his “Creation.” But the moral and 
epitome of his utterance could still be: “And God saw everything 
“that he had made, and behold, it was very good.” Haydn’s char- 
acter and his relationship to life imbued him with a patient,.persistent, 
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almost dogged optimism; and as we trace each small detail of his 
comparatively uneventful career, this optimism, in the long run, really 
justified itself, slowly and gradually. Thus for nearly half a century 
he quietly endured the querulous importunities and plaints of a stupid 
shrew of a wife, making the best of her, and even absorbing any 
useful ideas that she might happen to disseminate. On one occasion 
she urged him to purchase a certain house that she envied for an 
asylum in her old age, when, as she suggested, she should be a widow. 
Haydn acquiesced amicably ; but indulged in the consoling reflection 
that perhaps she might die first, in which case he himself would enjoy 
the house in peace, and this was exactly what happened eventually. 
From his very early childhood Haydn was practically self-supporting ; 
and until he was close upon 30, and established in his famous service 
to the princely house of Esterhazy, he lived from hand to mouth. The 
accounts of his boyhood remind one of some sprightly, perky sparrow, 
pecking up a subsistence and chirping merrily the while: “God 
“Almighty,” he tells us, “to whom I render thanks for all his 
“unnumbered mercies, gave me such facility. in music that by the 
“time I was six I stood up like a man and sang masses in the church 
“choir.” He was quick and ready to develop his musical intuitiveness 
by any and every expedient that presented itself, such as his 
apprenticeship in the capacity of accompanist, barber and boot- 
cleaner (to mention no other functions), to the Italian singing master, 
Porpora. It has often been alleged that he was of an inferior and 
subservient, if not actually cringing, disposition, since he could submit 
to conditions of patronage which would have been intolerable to 
either Mozart or Beethoven. But it was surely not an inferiority, 
but rather a radical difference in Haydn’s nature and temperament, 
that separated him so widely from these two. He had the faculty 
inherent in the true peasant of being able to root himself firmly to 
one spot. Buried for 30 years in a remote corner of Europe, he 
never went beyond a radius of as much as 10 miles. Nevertheless, 
echoes of his music were constantly penetrating as far as Russia, 
Spain, France, and England—throughout Europe, in fact. It 
was the peculiarly urbane quality of his genius, mingled with 
its tenacity, that could bring this about. Every performer 
working under him grew to love him. To them he owed 
his soubriquet, “good Papa” Haydn. And when these itinerant 
members of his staff moved on and wandered forth they took 
with them and scattered abroad gracious memories of their master. 
If at times Haydn experienced irrepressible regrets that his days 
were flitting by in a monotonous round, and that year after year he 
was debarred from the stimulus of personal intercourse and contact 
with his artistic equals, he could also philosophise freely. “My 
“prince,” he assures us, “ was invariably just and considerate. I was 
“relieved from all material anxieties, and I had not only the 
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“advantage of a constant hearing, but I had at my disposal a first- 
“rate orchestra entirely under my own control. I was able to make 
“unlimited experiments and to try all kinds of new effects.” ~A 
solitary tramp through woods and fields, with gun or fishing rod for 
his sole companion, would always dissipate his little fits of depression. 
When Maria Theresa was the guest of honour at Esterhazy, it was he 
who had the dual privilege of composing symphonies for her musical 
delectation and shooting partridges for her imperial dinner. Both 
proofs of his prowess afforded him naive pleasure. As to his private 
domestic worries and disagreements, once in a way, now and then, 
some female artist, attached to the princely capella, was prepared to 
provide practical, albeit moderate and businesslike consolation, and 
so on da capo. 


bl: 


The position that Haydn clung to and held so peaceably during 
his life at Esterhazy, and the work that he accomplished there, have 
enrolled him as the happiest example on record of the immensely 
salutary influences of the intelligent endowment of the most difficult 
and expensive art to maintain in any lasting degree of efficiency and 
perfection. If we could adapt and expand the 18th century 
“Esterhazy-Haydn” connection to the far more costly and complex 
conditions of music in modern England, then we might expect to find 
an excellent body of players of the type of the “London” or the 
“New” symphony orchestra—with a good chorus and a theatre 
attached—liberally subsidised and under the personal supervision of 
a select committee, composed, say, of the King, the Prince of Wales, 
the Dukes of Devonshire and Westminster, Lord Rothschild and 
Sir E. A. Sassoon, amongst others. The association would be 
placed at the disposal of some contemporary British Haydn; and the 
contemporary British Haydn who should refuse the opportunity vouch- 
safed him—in the dread of being subservient or cringing—would be 
wholly unworthy of his title, or, rather, it would be an absolute 
misnomer. 


IIT. 


Haydn’s nationality has been disputed and discussed. He is 
claimed as German and as Slav. The forms of both chamber and 
symphonic music have been generally conceded to be a German 
national heritage. Haydn must always be remembered in the evolu- 
tion of music as the originator and father of these forms. He 
gathered together and summarised, crystallised and focussed, in his 
own lifetime and in his own work, all the floating tendencies and 
influences of 18th century instrumental music. His designs, we 
know, have been amplified, enriched, reinforced in colour and signifi- 
cance, but the fundamental structure remains as he left it. He 
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borrowed the science and symmetry of this structure from the sonatas 
of a member of the Bach family, Carl Phillip Emanuel, who was 
German, that is Teutonic, as much by environment as by birth; and 
music has generally been affected more momentously by environment 
and climate than by the actual birth and descent of a composer. 
When we think of Weimar, Frankfort, Hamburg, or Berlin, where 
C. P. E. Bach passed his days, these cities suggest a totally different 
psychology of habit and mood to the temperament begotten, to a 
large extent, of the exhilarating climate of Austria; a temperament 
which the rest of Europe has agreed to style Viennese. A vein of 
the Viennese quality could very distinctly lighten the Teutonism of 
Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms. It bore fruit with Schubert. Or, 
when we have its froth without its substance, it gives us the effer- 
vescent sparkle of the dance and operetta composers, the Strausses, — 
or Suppé and Lehar. The church and the organ loft were the most 
important musical factors in the lives of the Bach family and earlier 
German composers. It was in park and beer garden and gasse, 
on the other hand, that Haydn found his most fertile sources of 
youthful inspiration. Neither he nor Mozart disdained the 
“Cassation,” the form of serenade beloved of the Viennese populace. 
The word itself points to the origin of this music, since it is a 
corruption of a now obsolete verb gassaden, 7.e., to make music in the 
gassen, or side streets. We have equivalents in our phraseology of 
bygone types of British street music—“carolling” and “wassailing,” 
for example. The “Cassation” was in several movements. Haydn 
easily grafted its light, jovial spirit upon the solid framework of 
the sonata. As to the national flavour of his actual melodies, one 
need have but a slight acquaintance with Slavonic folk-songs to 
identify one mainspring of his craft. Haydn was a subject of a 
sovereign who ruled not only Austria proper and various minor German 
States, his territory included Hungary, Bohemia, Croatia, Slavonia, 
Galicia, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola. It stretched north and east to the 
confines of Russia and Poland. The Slavic element of the population 
largely preponderated, numbering about 13 million, against 5 millions 
of Germans.* The people who inhabit this vast district are the most 
innately and spontaneously musical in Europe. The dozens of 
variants of South Slav songs and dances all have much in. common, 
from the Kolyada of the Little Russian to the Kolo of the Croat. 
Haydn is believed to have been of Croat descent.t In any case he 
would not have been the sensitive impressionable musician that he 
was had he not drunk in and assimilated the local musical influences 
saturating his native soil. His music, if we analyse it carefully, 


* C. A. Fyffe. ‘“ History of Modern Europe.” 


t Mr. Hadow, of Oxford, has written an interesting little book, ‘‘ Haydn a Croatian 
Composer,” based upon a pamphlet by Kuhac, a noted collector of South Slav 
national melodies. 
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is found to be brimming over with the same exuberant type of 
tune employed by the Bohemians, Smétana or Dvorak, or by so 
many Russian composers. In his rhythms, too, Haydn undoubtedly 

preserved the capricious oddities of metre, the sinuous irregularities 
of the Slav melodies. But he has nothing of the exotic, oriental 

colour, the unfettered, unsystematised tonal modulations belonging 
to the essential Slav music. He had willingly, and once and for 

always, adopted the tempered scale of Bach; and with it the 
dominant tonic sequences, and the precise plan and scheme of 
modulations set forth and enounced by a Western school. In this 
respect, Haydn’s technique is that of Bach, Beethoven and the other 

great Germans, and imparts to his music a very distinct savour from 
the vibrating note of intense, yet languid melancholy underlying the 
spasmodic outbursts of merriment of the typically Slavonic character. 

It is not without interest, however, to trace certain marked similarities 
in the natures of Haydn and the 19th century Bohemian, Dvorak. 
Their antecedents were much alike. They grew up immured in 

national idiosyncracies and provincialisms; and as they matured, 

their aim was not so much to throw off these youthful reminiscences 
as to incorporate them in their studies of the chief masters of their 

art. Scholarship could abash neither one nor the other. Both were 
impelled by a quiet and unsensational but irresistible inner force ; 
and the same mental atmosphere of unintrospective candour per- 
meates their style. 

A third asset, in addition to his Slav and Teutonic elements, was 
Haydn’s cordial affection for 17th century Italian vocal music. The 
vocal parts of “The Creation,” or “The Seasons,” could only have 
been composed by a musician who had studied this school intimately. 
We may, perhaps, justly agree that where the Germanic national 
consciousness and feeling for order and unity (the two special traits 
which divide the German genius from the careless inchoate mind of 
the Slav) clearly controlled Haydn, was in his method of weaving 

‘the various characteristics, of Slavonic song and Italiam aria into 
one homogeneous fabric. And herein it may well be, as much as in 
his individual character, lies his fine universality of appeal. 


IV. 


Haydn’s foremost place as a classic may be unquestioned. Yet 
no musician ever depended less upon scholarly traditions, or lived 
more closely in sympathy with ordinary actualities and realities, as 
he perceived and felt them. Out of these actualities and realities he 
wove what may be called a prosaic, but a genuine tissue of romance. 
He had an abiding affection for his little nook of earth as he knew it. 
It never occurred to him for a moment to brood with reverence or 
awe upon the scheme of an infinite universe and a divine Creator. 
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When taken to task for the friendly and familiar strains of his 
church music, he remarked, deprecatingly, that he craved leave to 
approach his Deity and be religious after his own heart, without the 
solemnity and fuss of ceremony and etiquette. In his manner of writ- 
ing, whether for instruments ‘or for voices, he could conjure up within 
certain limits and with matchless skill a changeful series of strikingly 
graphic pictures and scenes. He never leaves us with an impression 
of insensate musical abstractions. Herein he is distinctly superior 
to Mendelssohn; and on occasion even to Wagner. He has no 
preamble. In string quartet and in symphony alike he gives but 
_the slightest signal, and at once an assembly of sufficiently well 
characterised personages start chatting and babbling, and right 
pleasant and lively are their dialogues and conversations. In its own 
sphere Haydn’s imagination was quick and nervous. He would well 
have understood Ibsen’s “ Master Builder,” up to the point, that is, of © 
“building homes for human beings;” but the shadowy happiness 
of “castles,in the air” was not at all in Papa Haydn’s line; he had 
no range of vision for a supernatural, fairy world. His dramatzs 
persone, the angels and archangels of “The Creation,” or Farmer 
Simon, Jane and Lucas, and the company of country people and 
hunters of “ The Seasoris,” can be merged together indiscriminately 
without prejudice to their feelings. They are every one of them 
essentially human, sensible, homely, kindly creatures of flesh and 
blood; unconcerned and contented; a trifle unemotional, it may be, 
but possessed of a shrewd wit. Some of them might easily figure in 
a canvas by Teniers; or they might have walked straight out of 
the pages of Goldsmith or of Jane Austen. Except that Haydn’s 
people are all as exceptionally good-hearted as himself, he cannot 
be said to have idealised any one of them. He had known and 
tested each one in his own personal experience, from peasant to 
prince. In his plain, unsophisticated love of nature again, and his 
direct wer of realisation, he had much in common with the 
delightful 17th century landscape painting of the Dutchmen—Cuyp, or 
Both, or Hobbema. Beethoven’s Pastoral symphony is a noteworthy 
example of Haydn’s powerful influence upon an immediate successor. 
His rivals in conveying a sensation of open-air movement and 
freedom in music, and a fresh spirit of wood, and field, and mountains 
are not many. There are possibly only four: Schubert, Grieg, the 
American MacDowell, and the Frenchman Debussy. None of these, 
however, have peopled their landscape with Haydn’s comfortably 
tangible farmers and angels. 


V. 


When towards the end of his days a would-be biographer 
approached Haydn for authentic information, he replied, “I'll help 
“you all I can, but my life is not likely to interest other people.” Nor 
was he anxious as to the future of his music. Like Bach, when once 
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it was composed, he troubled himself very little as to what happened 
to it. Thus, quantities of his manuscripts have never seen print, 
and are believed to be lying unregistered upon the shelves of public 
and private libraries throughout Europe. It has been calculated that 
if his whole output could be collected, it would fill some 80 volumes. 
His oratorio “The Return of Tobias,” to be given at Newcastle at 
a first performance in England this autumn, has only been published 
and available in all its parts for soli, chorus and orchestra, since 
February of this year of grace, 1909. Judged from the traditional 
standards of oratorio, “The Return of Tobias” is by no means 
devout in its tone; but neither is the legend upon which it is built. 
Haydn could hardly have found another subject so nicely akin to 
his special capacity. The title 7éle of Tobias will certainly repay 
an intelligent tenor for its study; and the musical characterisation 
of the couple, Anna and Tobit, is an ingenuous as anything that 
Haydn ever wrote. His angel, Raphael, is merely an unfinished 
prototype of the Raphael of “The Creation ;” but the choral work 
certainly contains some of the best writing that we know from 
Haydn’s pen. In the humour and naive realism of the score, as a 
whole, one can only recall as its pendant the delicious “L’Enfance du 
“Christ” of Berlioz; and the student who has perused it.may well 
be curious to investigate a few of Haydn’s operas and musical puppet 
shows. The original Italian libretto of “Tobias” was feeble and 
ostentatious, entirely out of keeping with the character of the simple 
apocryphal story. The German version of the new edition is a 
considerable improvement. It is to be hoped that the English text 
will be as adequate. : 


VI. 


For a man who had spent nearly 60 years located within a narrow 
. space of a few square miles, the journeys to London finally under- 
taken by Haydn must have assumed fairly gigantic proportions. He 
retained his customary equanimity. His reputation had gone before 
him. The press greeted his arrival with odes and sonnets. He was 
at once the rage of society, and was so besieged with invitations to 
dinner that he soon found it advisable to make a fixed rule only to 
accept the hospitality of the “titled gentry.’”* 

In comparison with the size of London, then and now, there seems 
to have been even more music-making going on than at present. 
Besides the Italian opera, there were two permanent establishments 
of so-called English opera. There were no less than nine promi- 
nently active concert associations. There were open-air concerts, 

* These details are most of them taken from a volume published in German at 
Vienna in the sixties of last century and now out of print. Pohl, its author, collected 
his information from Haydn’s diaries and correspondence ; and also passed three 
years in England looking up the memoirs, newspapers, etc., of the period. The 


book affords an entertaining sketch of English social life. Readinthe present day 
it occasionally reminds us that our musical history repeats itself. 
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frequented by the beau monde, at Ranelagh and Vauxhall, and there 
were the weekly popular concerts for the masses, known as the 
“Sixpennies” and “Threepennies in the Haymarket.” “We are 
“threatened,” remarked The Morning Chronicle, “with a regular 
“deluge of music. This is a conspicuously musical age. The aim 
“of John Bull, formerly devoted only to material ends, seems now 
“at last to have turned to music. At least, we are affording the world 
“testimony of our enthusiasm. It is to be hoped that we may 
“further exhibit proofs of our genuine knowledge and taste.” 

The elegant gatherings described as the “ Nobility ” concerts were 
reserved exclusively for Sunday, and held chiefly in the mansions of 
duchesses. Such functions were announced as being under the direct 
patronage of the Archbishop of Canterbury. One fashionable journal 
stated that: “The gay world is enraptured every Sunday with the 
“arrangements for its musical edification.” A rival publication 
retorted: “The Sunday concerts are among the breaches of public 
“decency which ought to be rigorously prohibited.” 

No concert programme with any pretensions to merit was deemed 
complete without a work by Haydn. But much of the music known 
here as his work he discovered! to be so garbled and travestied that 
it was scarcely recognisable. He expressed his views upon this 
matter with candid urbanity to the slightly chagrined amateurs, who 
presented him with snuff-boxes, silk stockings, or diamond shoe- 
buckles galore. Having secured brilliant terms for what are known as 
his “London” symphonies from the agent Salomon, he might have 
pocketed his fees without more ado and left the management to its 
own devices. But when one of these works was advertised, and 
Haydn was requested to pull the performance through without a 
rehearsal, he promptly demurred and carried his point: “ How could 
“he,” he asked, “dare to show his public such venial disrespect?” 
He was somewhat perplexed at the necessity of constant advertise- 


ment in order to secure a hearing, and could be much astonished at | 


the fluctuating financial results of our musical ventures. “On one 
“occasion,” he writes to a friend, “the performance was merely so-so, 
“but the concert-room was crammed with persons who seemed 
“ravished. I cleared 4,000 gulden. Yet at the Salomon concerts, 
“which have been much more interesting, with better programmes, 
“better rehearsed and studied, the manager contrived to lose at least 
“£100 per night on a series of 12 concerts. It’s surely only in 
“England that things happen in this wise.” 

Those who have endeavoured to penetrate the mysteries of modern 
concert and opera producing in London will, doubtless, echo Haydn’s 
sentiments. At Esterhazy his leading critics had been himself and 
his prince. In London, when The Times or The Morning Post, or 
whatever journal it chanced to be, dwelt upon the “phrency and fire” 
of Mr. Haydn’s rendering, or declared that his “larmoyant and 
“tumultuous captivations are felt by all,” Haydn inscribed his own 
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confidences in his diary: “It was just passable”; or, “ The interpre- 
“tation was miserably mechanical and unresponsive.” The only 
orchestra here that seems really to have fulfilled his standard was a 
small private band maintained at Brighton by the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George IV., at a cost of about £7,000 per annum. Before 
Haydn had concluded his second visit to England a rival agent to his 
friend Salomon was to the fore, exploiting rival attractions for 
notoriety. 


Vil. 


In the present day a good deal of newspaper eloquence is expended 
upon pronouncements concerning a remarkable advancement of 
English taste in musical matters. During the lapse of a century a 
thousand and one successive musical crazes have easily stormed 
London. For the time being we appear to have pretty well forgotten 
Haydn, or his name is relegated to the spheres of pettifogging 
didactics governed by “Examining Boards.” With a view to a 
comprehensive celebration of the centenary of his death the firm of 
Breitkopf and Hartel, in 1907, embarked upon a difficult attempt to 
publish the first complete critical edition of his works, purposing to 
accomplish for Haydn what has already been carried out for Bach, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. It may be mentioned that amongst the 
various subscribers to the scheme, only 20 have been secured in this 
country as against some hundreds respectively in the principal centres 
of France, Germany, and Russia. Were our evident indifference in 
the direction of Haydn balanced by a noteworthy enthusiasm to 
encourage and advance the publication of works by our own contem- 
porary British composers, we should give proof of concentrating our 
efforts in a hitherto much neglected national channel. We might 
very reasonably plead the necessity of such efforts, as alone prevent- 
ing us from participation with the rest of the musical world in an 


_international tribute to the memory of “good Papa” Haydn. As it 


is, however, it must be confessed that the circulation of anything 
more ambitious than mediocre ballads and trivial pianoforte pieces 
receives in the aggregate but scanty practical support from the British 
public. The mind, soul, and spirit of humanity, after all, remain upon 
one universal level, generation after generation, with each successive . 
race and civilisation. Genius and individuality have waxed no 
greater in a Christian era than amongst the Greeks; and by the 
sincerity and insight of our appreciation of the gifted of one age may 
perhaps best be gauged our probable ability and power to discern 
and discover their successors. Hence the public, to whom Haydn, 
the sensitive evolutionist and experimentalist of 18th century music, 
makes no appeal, is hardly likely to be moved by the courageous 
spirit of musical adventure, or the thrill of independence and 
originality that is ringing in our very midst, here in England, in our 
own decade. 


A. E. KEETON. 
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LOCAL UNIVERSITIES AND NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 
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PROPOSE, in this brief paper, to examine on broad lines the 
if part which a modern University, created for the purpose of 
serving a restricted area, may play in the too-long delayed elabora- 
tion of a national system of education. It is necessary for some 
purposes at present to distinguish between Oxford and Cambridge, 
on the one hand, and the modern local University on the other. 
These old Universities serve the English-speaking race as a whole, 
without distinction of countries, colonies, or even allegiance. They 
are local Universities to England as a part of the Empire, but they 
also contribute at every turn to national energy and national life. 
There seems, however, to be no reason why both Oxford and 
Cambridge should not, in addition to their Imperial functions, become 
also local Universities, serving parts of the south centre and the 
east of England at present without University provision. On the 
other hand, it must always be remembered that all local Universities 
will have in the future to serve what may be called an Imperial 
purpose. : 

To distinguish between modern “local” Universities and the 
famous foundations that we trace back into the twelfth century is. 
not to belittle the former. It is true that the name “ University” 
has been somewhat abused in America these fifty years last past; 
but, after all, it is not for England to complain of American Univer- 
sities, even if there are tares amid the wheat. The great contribu- 
tion of America to the history of education is her brilliant recognition 
of the fact that a nation cannot live by primary and secondary 
education alone; that the studium generale has a functional part to 
play in the life of the community. This fact England has not 
known—has not, at any rate, realized—for nearly three centuries, 
since the days in the early seventeenth century when scholars of | 
every class poured into Oxford and Cambridge, when a University 
education was available to a degree that, with all our multiplication 
of places of higher education, has not yet even been approached 
by modern England. Until the reign of King James I. the University 
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was an organic part of a national system of education; in the reign 
of King Edward VII, three centuries later, the idea 1s once more 
abroad, derived in many important particulars from an English- 
speaking people who trace back their connection with England to 
the days of the former king. It is not, therefore, for us to complain 
of American fecundity in the matter of local Universities. We can 
but groan with admiration and envy as we see pious donors, with 
the ease of medizval Fuggers, endowing seat after seat of learning 
with unlimited means for scholarship, for research and for educa- 
tional organization. Neither is it for us to do aught but magnify 
the meaning of such seats of learning. The University stage of 
education cannot be dispensed with. The phrase “local University ” 
connotes no provinciality of culture, but indicates the local provision 
of the University stage of education, and the presence of an institu- 
tion that supplies undergraduate, graduate and post-graduate courses 
of general study. We have seen at last that England’s need of 
Universities is at least as great as the American need; that it can 
only be supplied by centres of general study intimately related to the 
educational provision and the economic needs of a definitive area. As 
a nation we are slow in formulating ideas that represent broad national 
needs, but when once such ideas are formulated and have fairly 
taken hold of the national mind they are rapidly realized, with an 
attention to detail that surpasses even American or German elabora- 
tion of theoretical plans. So in England to-day we are witnessing 
the rapid creation of groups of local Universities, accumulating 
endowments not only from the very rich, but—a most notable sign of 
the times—from the well-to-do. Widespread interest accompanies the 
upbuilding of these centres of general study. They are not dis- 
pensed by the bountiful but often dead hand of a multi-millionaire ; 
they are patiently brought into existence by the joint efforts of many 
persons of local influence, who are in intimate touch with the educa- 
tional and economic needs of the locality. The result is that the 
University, when it appears, represents local feelings and local needs, 
and is a living thing, carrying in its heart the essential life of the 
area, providing with a mother’s eye, ere the demand arises, for the 
necessities, and even the intellectual luxuries, of the great family 
of scholars that it serves. At least, that is what has happened 
outside London: the special problem of London requires indepen- 
dent consideration, since the amorphous character of the Metropolis 
involves problems that arise nowhere else in the world. 

Until recently, however, the idea of local Universities has been 
hampered by the fact that only one-half of a great educational idea 
or ideal has sunk into the minds of educational thinkers. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, when he elaborated the by no means original idea 
of an educational ladder, captured, in an almost fatal fashion, the 
minds of the advanced educational thinkers of his time. The 
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importance of the idea contained in the phrase “the educational 


“ladder” must never be neglected. In the future it will possess a 


real importance that it has not possessed in the past. The evil is 
that this idea has been regarded as a sufficient solvent of the 
educational problems that have been crying for solution during the 
last half-century. In fact, taken by itself, the principle involved is 
incapable of solving any great national problem of education. 
Machinery that can detect and capture a brilliant intellect in and 
from the poorest class and can give that intellect an open-sesame 
from the slum to the Royal Society is no doubt machinery that 
appeals to the dim sense of justice possessed by most of us. It 
gives the brilliant intellect its just opportunity, and supplies the 
community with one thinker more. The’ village Hampdens, the 
mute, inglorious Miltons, the illiterate Newtons, are provided for, 
the world’s sense of justice is satisfied, and the accumulation of 
knowledge receives an accession. But it is to be noticed that the 
educational problem of the country at large is not solved. On the 
contrary, it is intensified. We take away from the poorest classes 
their best intellects; we translate those intellects into other classes ; 
but the process as such only leaves the classes from which the great 
intellect is-drawn the poorer unless another principle as well as 
that of “the educational ladder” is at work. If the local University 
merely exists as a rung in an educational ladder its existence is not 
justified: it is a very costly expedient to secure results that can 
be better secured by Oxford and Cambridge. It must not be 
supposed that I do not realize and appreciate the value of the 
principle involved in the idea of the ladder from the elementary 
school to the University and the professions. But I have no doubt 
whatever that, standing alone, it is capable of great injury to the 
community. To set up as an educational ideal before the eyes of 
a vast community the doctrine that the duty of every boy and girl 
is to rise out of the class in which they are born seems scarcely 
to partake of those moral principles which ought to be at the root 
of every educational system. To base national education on the 
doctrine of intellectual scramble for place and power is neither good 
economics nor good morality. That men and women of character 
and genius should be given the opportunity to rise is essential, 
but that a vast educational system should have as its chief end the 
creation of those opportunities is totally unsound. The principle 
of “the ladder” is, or should be, but a subordinate part of a much 
wider principle: the principle that the chief end of an educational 
system is to raise the moral and intellectual standard of entire classes 
of the population by the process of developing to its utmost limits 
the peculiar and individual gifts of each member of each class. 
This principle necessarily involves rapid movement between various 
sections of the community, but it impoverishes no class, and steadily 
raises the social standard of all classes. 
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This principle can only be carried into effect in an educational 
system that is crowned by and filled with life by a University. An 
educational area that possesses a University is an entity of a self- 
sufficient type: it can develop to the fullest degree its economico- 
educational possibilities. It is a complete system in the same sense 
that the solar system is a complete system. It conserves its energy 
and works without loss through friction. The fact that it is inti- 
mately related to other systems and, as an entity, owes allegiance 
and receives support from some larger system in no way impairs 
its capacity for results. The system is internally complete, and 
every element has its value in the integration, as well as the oppor- 
tunity of doing its personal quota of work. The system does not 
exist for the purpose of achieving isolated miracles, for the purpose 
of producing one or two men or women of genius. It deals with 
every human unit in its confines. | 

How, then, would a network of “University systems” covering 
the whole of England and Wales affect the problem of national 
education? How that problem stands now can be indicated in some 
broad measure by a bare statement of figures.* The country is 
divided up between 328 education authorities, 62 of which are 
Councils of Administrative Counties, 74 are the Councils of County 
Boroughs, 137 the Councils of autonomous Municipal Boroughs, 
54 the Councils of autonomous Urban Districts, and finally the Council 
of the Isles of Scilly. These Councils have to deal with something 
over 6,000,000 children under fifteen years of age; have to provide 
them with, or see that they are provided with, sufficient school 
accommodation for the purposes of elementary education. In fact, 
accommodation is available for more than 7,000,000 children. The 
children end their school life between the ages of twelve and fifteen. 
One million of the 6,000,000 ‘at school in 1906-7 were between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen, but only 7,439 were fifteen or over. 
The higher elementary school only attracted 819 scholars in all. 
There is nothing in the way of day school that deals with the 
myriads that pour out of the elementary school before they reach 
the age of fifteen. What becomes of this vast volume of child 
humanity hurled upon the labour market year by year? Let us see, 
at any rate, what becomes of the children from the educational point 
of view when they leave school. Some pass into the 676 recognized 
secondary schools, leaving the elementary school at the age of twelve 
or thereabouts for this purpose. These schools contain in all 113,589 
children—z.e., 62,712 boys and 50,877 girls.t About one-sixth of 
these (19,477) belong to London, and the rest are somewhat equally 
divided between rural districts and country boroughs. These 113,589 

* Parliamentary Paper, 1908. Cd. 4288. 


tTo these we ought to add the grant-earning students at the Day Technical 


Classes : 3,897 boys; 3,785 girls; in all 7,682, of whom 2,266 are under fifteen, and 
12,153 girls and 2,813 boys who are Pupil Teachers (over 16) and 5,473 girls and 
1,077 boys (under 16) in preparatory classes for teachers. 
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children do not all by any means come from the elementary schools, 
but probably 70,000 do so come, and these include some 9,000 pupil 
teachers. If to these we add 29,188 boys and girls in day technical 
classes, pupil teachers’ centres and preparatory classes for teachers, 
we have something over 100,000 children from the elementary schools 
who are in receipt of secondary education of one form or another. 
It would seem from this that something like two per cent. of the 
children in the public elementary schools proceed to a subsidized 
secondary school. Now there are some 18,000 day (without reckoning 
some 10,000 evening) students in the Universities and University 
colleges (including Oxford and Cambridge) that receive State grants. 
Not more than 7,000 of these have come up, directly or by way of the 
recognized secondary school, to the University from the elementary 
school. We seem, therefore, to have the following rough order of 
selection : 
6,000,000 public elementary scholars, 
100,000 subsidized secondary school scholars, 
7,000 day University scholars, 


or let us say that one per thousand comes through to the University. 
This 1s, of course, a very rough calculation, but it is broadly true. 
We must remember, however, that the number of men is nearly 
double of that of women at the Universities,* while the number 
of boys only slightly exceeds the number of girls in the secondary / 
stage, and, of course, the numbers in the elementary schools are 
about equal. It cannot, therefore, be said that one per thousand 
of the girls get through to the University stage of life. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that something like 8,530 
students at training colleges are receiving an education difficult to 
distinguish, or perhaps undesirable to distinguish, from the 
University training. Of thése, 1,495 men and 3,422 women 
are actually in residence, while 1,173 men and 2,240 women 
are day students at training colleges. These numbers are found 
almost to redress the balance between the sexes (even after making 
allowances for those who do not come from public elementary 
schools), and to say that something like two, but certainly not more 
than three, children per thousand of both sexes who start from the 
elementary school arrive at the University stage of education, That 
is the ladder. It is difficult to believe that such a result justifies 
the elaborate machinery now on the ground if, in fact, that machinery 
exists. for the purposes of, or rather zs, the ladder of education. 
Obviously such a system achieves a minimum in the way of 
economic results if it is regarded as a system designed for drawing 
out of a mass of raw human material the prime intellects. for public 
service. Fortunately, however, there are other tests to apply that 


*In all there were 12,005 in 1906-7; of these 7,830 were men and 4,175 were 
women. 
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show, not, it must be admitted, the efficiency of the national system, 
but the possibilities of the future. We find from the statistics 
published last year by the Board of Education that in “other schools 
“and classes for further education ”—in, that is to say, evening 
-schools—no less than 515,897 scholars took substantial advantage 
of State provision for further education. Some seven-eighths of 
these scholars came from elementary schools. Let us say that half 
a million young persons (allowing for increase of population and of 


educational activity in the last three years) edueated in the elemen- 


tary schools are voluntarily prepared to take advantage of State- 
provided “further education.” If we take the number of scholars 
in elementary schools at about 6,200,000, they would seem to 
mean that something approximating to eight per cent. of the school 
population in elementary schools are anxious to receive “further 
“education.” At the moment we cannot say that is true, since the 
half-million in evening schools are drawn from two or more school 
generations, as the following table (for 1906-7) shows: 


Age. Boys. Girls. 
12—I3 ae 861 AD 460 
13—14 wee 16,301 ‘a 9,048 
I4—I15 a 40,229 a 23,697 
15—10 er 41,541 ay 20,823 
16—17 ae 37,076 r! 17,781 
17—18 er 31,191 ar 14,436 
18—I19 ee 25,492 a2 12,593 
I9—20 Ay 19,554 .e 11,252 
20—21 me 15,105 mS 10,570 
21 79,838 = 87,329 

307,908 207,989 


But the number at the elementary school between the age of twelve 
and fifteen years is roughly 1,000,000, and the above figures show 
that about six per cent. of these pass into the evening schools, so 
that on the whole it is not unreasonable to place the half-million 
in the evening schools for purposes of comparison beside the 
6,200,000 in the day schools, and estimate that the resulting per- 
centage (8) is approximately true. 

The local Universities take on quite a new aspect when we bring 
them into relationship with these 300,000 boys and 200,000 girls 
who are eagerly awaiting real opportunities for higher education. 
Those Universities and training colleges which now provide for the 
needs of 20,000 men and women, and have the oversight, so to speak, 
of 150,000 boys and girls in subsidized secondary schools and day 
technical classes, have also to consider the claims of anothér half- 
million young persons who are as anxious for higher education as 
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the University and secondary ‘school seidente That is how the 
figures roughly stand at this moment, and perhaps it will be as well 
to consider the possible action of local Universities with respect to 
those numbers, though we must keep in mind the fact that this 
half-million of voluntary students will rapidly increase in number 
the moment that a really organized scheme of continuation schools 
is at work. 

I have asked above, “How, then, would a network of 
“University systems, covering the whole of England and Wales, 
“affect the problem of national education?” The network, so far 
as machinery is concerned, is already fairly complete. The Univer- 
sities of Leeds, Shefheld, Manchester and Liverpool form a large 
group of University systems, with peculiar personal relations between 
the systems; they educate as day students about 3,000 men and 
1,000 women, and are very closely related to the secondary schools 
of the great area served. With these Universities we must group 
the University of Durham, as represented by the Armstrong Univer- 
sity College at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. This admirable college com- 
pletes the University supply for the north of England. The centre 
of England is less adequately supplied with this grade of education. 
We have the University of Birmingham and University Colleges 
at Nottingham and Reading. These three institutions deal in all 
with about 2,000 day students. Here we find that the sexes are 
far more equally represented, and not, as was the case further north, 
in the proportion of three men to one woman. In the east of 
England we have nothing in the way of a local University. The 
work will have, of necessity, to be undertaken by the University 
of Cambridge. The west is adequately supplied with this grade 
of education by the University of Wales, which, with its three 
colleges at Bangor, Aberystwith and Cardiff, controls some 1,500 
day students, of whom about half are women, by the University 
College at Bristol (now about to become the University of Western 
England), where over 600 students are divided in the proportion 
of two men to one woman, and by the college at Exeter. The south 
would be destitute of University education were it not for the Hartley 
University College at Southampton, where under 250 students are 
supposed to represent the demand of the south for educational 
organization and culture. Lastly, we have London, with its three 
colleges—Bedford College, King’s College, and University College— 
and 3,000 students, of whom 1,000 are women, besides a variety of 
institutions of quasi-University type. That is the local University 
provision for England and Wales: there are about 12,000 students, of 
whom one-third are women, and 10,000 evening students, mostly 
men. The Universities must be prepared to deal with a great 
increase in the number of women students. Ass the secondary schools 
and technical schools for girls become more efficient the demands 
on the part of women for the University grade must increase. 
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The relationship of the Universities to secondary schools is, of 
course, of great importance, since it largely determines the number 
of undergraduates in the academic year. We find that the four 
Universities of the north have a Joint Matriculation Board, and 
that all of them are adequately represented upon the governing 
bodies of the more important secondary schools in their respective 
areas. The Joint Board not only examines for entrance purposes, 
but also recommends candidates for the award of scholarships given 
by practically every education authority of importance in the great 
districts served by the four Universities. The Victoria University 
of Manchester has a scheme for the inspection and examination of 
secondary schools that is already freely used. The Armstrong 
College at Newcastle-upon-Tyne marches with the four Universities 
in policy: it appoints governors of various important schools, it has 
representatives on the local education authority, and has a Day 
Training Department, But the relationship of these Universities to 
national education does not end with the setting up of a secondary 
machine for the feeding of the University. One has only to consider 
the vast effort now being made by the University of Leeds jointly 
with the three County Councils of Yorkshire, to place agriculture 
upon a scientific footing and to bring it into line with the other vast 
industries of the north; one has but to read the provision that the 
University of Liverpool shall provide “such imstruction, whether 
“theoretical, 'technical, artistic or otherwise, as may be of service 
“to persons engaged in, or about to engage in, education, or in the 
“commerce, manufactures, industrial or artistic pursuits of the city 
“of Liverpool and the adjacent counties and districts”; we have 
but to consider special ideals not less valuable created by the 
Universities of Manchester and Sheffield; in order to see that the 
active inter-action between these Universities and the numerous 
local education authorities and secondary schools means that educa- 
tional life is surging through the entire airea. The north will be able 
to deal with its own troubles, with its half-time question, its housing 
question, with all the questions that have been a horrible inheritance 
from the terrible days of fifty years ago. It cannot be said, therefore, 
that in the grealt Universities in the north the idea of the educational 
ladder is the leading educational conception. The governing notion 
is far broader: it deals with whole classes in their individualistic 
aspects, not with selected individuals on their way to a higher class. 
We find exactly the same standard of educational achievement at 
Birmingham, where a University of unexampled activity is con- 
trolling the intellectual output of the Midlands. This University 
is in touch with the secondary schools of the area, and draws thence 
the bulk of its scholars. The education authorities offer numerous 
scholarships tenable in the University, and the University (which 
is represented on the education authorities) awards on examination 
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these scholarships. The University has endeavoured, by means ot 
the school-leaving certificate (which, under specified conditions, is 
accepted in lieu of the matriculation examination), and the inspection 
of schools and reports thereon, to raise the standard of Midland 
education, whilst its training colleges for men and women, conducted 
under the supervision of the Board of Education, are sufficient proof 
of local educational activity. 

When we turn from Birmingham University we touch, on the one 
hand, in Nottingham University College University training for 
the town worker, and, on the other, University training for the 
country worker in University College, Reading. Of course, in 
neither case is such a statement exclusively true. Reading has its 
elaborate and most excellent courses in letters, science and music, in 
addition to its special agricultural and horticultural courses; while 
Nottingham, though four-fifths of its students are evening students, 
and “many of its students are very poor, and get their board and 
“lodging at sums varying from 14s. a week and upwards,” yet trains 
for all the degrees offered by the University of London. 

The agricultural work at Reading is scarcely, if at all, less 
important than the work organized by the University of Leeds. At 
Leeds the County Councils of the three Ridings contribute to the 
maintenance of the agricultural work, and elect scholars to attend 
University classes both for degrees and for special agricultural 
training. A “considerable part of the agricultural course is given 
“at the Manor Farm at Garforth.” The Board of Agriculture 
inspects the work of the Agricultural Department of the University, 
and makes an annual grant of 41,000 in support of it. Reading 
specializes in agriculture and horticulture, with two and three year 
courses, followed by an examination conducted by a jot committee 
‘representing the college, the Royal Horticultural, and the Royal 
Agricultural Societies and the University of Oxford. Practical 
dairy work is done. “Field experiments are conducted at a number 
“of centres in the counties of Berkshire, Buckinghamshire and 
“ Oxfordshire, in co-operation with the respective County Councils.” 
The college is ready to report on diseased plants, on pests, etc., on 
manures, on feeding cakes, on milk, etc, for farmers and gardeners 
in these centres. 

The importance of the University horticultural and agricultural 
work cannot be overrated. It will bring the rural districts into 
scientific line with the cities; it will give a new meaning to rural 
interest ; a new interest to rural lives. It is to be noticed that the 
effort is being made from below as from above. Mr. Sadler’s volume 
on “Continuation Schools in England and Elsewhere” * shows us the 
great part that rural education will play in the future. The 
work of continuation schools in Cambridgeshire, Gloucestershire, 

* Chapter VI. 
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Northumberland, Cumberland, Buckinghamshire and the East Riding 
is discussed at length, and we see how less than twenty years of effort 
has given the remote districts of Cambridgeshire “a well-equipped 
“and well-attended evening school in every second parish if 
In addition to the ordinary evening classes the Education Committee 
arrange short peripatetic lecture courses dealing with agricultural 
produce. So rapid an advance as that reported from Cambridge- 
shire is not visible elsewhere, but it is clear enough that agricultural 
education, by means of the joint efforts of education authorities and 
local Universities, will now move forward at a great rate. The part 
to be played by the Universities is of the first importance. They 
can help in the organization of travelling technical libraries, now 
playing so important a part in the Cambridgeshire scheme; they 
can train technical teachers ; they can elaborate the practical sciences 
of agriculture and horticulture; through their representatives on 
local education authorities they can organize the evening classes, on 
which so much depends, and give them an organic place in the whole 
scheme of national education ; above all, they can supply the thinkers 
and teachers and promote the research upon whom and upon which 
in the long run everything depends. 

Agricultural education has been referred to as an example of the 
work that lies before local Universities ; many other examples could 
be given ; have, indeed, been given in the course of this paper. But 
the point that I have in mind is the method in which local Univer- 
sities can affect national education as a whole. The local University 
is, or should be, the drain, so to speak, of the local system which 
it crowns; the machinery that places in ¢himking connection with 
each other all the various parts of the system. It will bring the 
town and the country school, the secondary and the primary school, 
the continuation school and the technical school, the day school and 
the evening school each and all into living contact with each other ; 
it will throw open all stages of advance to all students of all ages 
and either sex capable of taking advantage of such advance; but 
its fundamental work will be the vitalizing of education as a whole, 
the uplifting of national life, and the full development of the potential 
powers, small or great, of each individual in the community. It is 
not the business of a University to undertake directly the administra- 
tive work of an educational area. The function that it must fulfil 
is the contribution of educational life and power to a system that 
without it would tend to become mechanical and lifeless. 


J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


THE NEW ~ EUROPE: 


O future historians the year 1909 will possibly mark the 
28 opening of a new phase of development for the political 
communities of Europe. Already a few politicians of far-reaching 
vision think of it as a phase so unlike those through which Europe 
has hitherto passed that it may well seem the upshot of a bloodless 
revolution rather than the outcome of a gradual evolutionary process. 
For whether we think of Russia’s recent collapse in its narrower 
or its wider bearings; whether we look upon it minimisingly as the 
result of a diplomatic duel between M. Izvolsky and Baron Aehrenthal, 
or as the temporary settlement of a dispute between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia, or, setting it full against the light, recognise 
it as a decisive test of strength between the two groups of Powers ~ 
into which Europe has been divided since the Peace of Portsmouth, 
its consequences cut so deep that jt equally marks the boundary 
between two historical epochs. Russia’s diplomatic downfall, which 
might have been foreseen and hindered without any uncommon effort 
of statecraft, has laid bare the weakness of her allies as well as her 
own, exploded the notion that in the present union of Slav, Anglo- 
Saxon and Gaul there is strength, and emboldened the military 
Powers to utilise their opportunity to the utmost. The combination 
of the Entente States is now seen to, connote military, and therefore 
diplomatic and political, weakness, and their challenge to Austria 
and Germany to have been a prodigious and perilous mistake. And 
this unpleasant revelation, which observant politicians long since 
anticipated, suggests a set of momentous questions which almost 
anyone may ask but nobody can answer convincingly. 

The political historian, wont to feel for the true causes of 
momentous events among a heap of apparent ones, is aware that 
underneath the familiar surface on which the prominent actors of an 
epoch move and work there are indefinable forces bearing them 
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onwards towards a goal which they themselves rarely discern. Many 
such forces would seem to be operative to-day, and it is mainly their 
work that counts. Certainly the diplomatic feat achieved by 
Germany and Austria is not in itself very momentous. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina are essentially what they were before. Theretofore 
occupied, they are now possessed by Austria-Hungary. Servia is 
not worse off than she was a twelvemonth ago. In a word, nothing 
is substantially or even visibly transformed. But in reality Baron 
Aehrenthal’s victory stands for two very memorable innovations. 
In the first place, Europe, hitherto a sort of federal republic of 
mations, in whose destinies every member had at least a consultative 
voice, has now become monarchic; and, in the second, the hegemony 
belongs to the militant Powers of the Centre. Those are but two of 
the salient features of the new state of things, which no one can as yet 
describe in a single word or phrase; some time may pass before 
the others move into our visual range. It seems hardly necessary 
to point out that those vast changes have been at most accelerated, 
not caused by, the policy of either group of States. But the strange 
slips committed by the diplomacy of the Extente Powers, and the 
elasticity and adroitness with which Austria and Germany profited 
by them, went far to establish conditions without which the balance 
of power might have long remained undisturbed. 


INITIAL MISTAKE OF FRANCE, RUSSIA AND 
| GREAT BRITAIN. 


The three Entente Powers began by setting themselves a task 
which, feasible enough under favourable circumstances, was literally 
and indeed obviously impossible of achievement with the absurdly 
inadequate means of which they disposed and the singularly ineffec- 
tive methods which they decided to adopt. They set out by postu- 
lating what every dispassionate observer could have told them was 
a dangerous illusion: that international relations, when vital interests 
are at stake, are shaped by ethical considerations. This optimistic 
view might commend itself to restive taxpayers pining for relief from 
their financial burdens, or to a Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
passion for thrift or popularity has clouded his vision or warped his 
judgment, but not to shrewd politicians whose knowledge of the 
ways of Continental diplomacy is drawn from actual observation. 

The unique force that shapes and modifies international inter- 
course has still its source in military strength. Might, not right, is 
the sanction of such order as exists in the community of nations. 
True, there have been periods of European history when this reading 
of political events may have seemed fallacious, when the weaker 
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members of the community felt that they could appeal to the moral 
sense of the stronger members with the certitude of being heard. 
Manifestations of this ethical basis of international relations are 
believed by the general public to have been especially numerous 
during the interval between the Congress which was held in Berlin 
over thirty years ago and the abrogation of Article 25 of the Berlin 
Treaty last April. But if we analyse with care the alleged instances 
of the new moderating principle we shall find that a wholesome 
dread of disaster, as a result of an appeal to arms, and not a con- 
scientious scruple, was the check on military aggression. The would- 
be belligerents were, or were thought to be, so evenly balanced, or 
else such an important 7éle seemed reserved for the unforeseen, that 
the issue of a campaign could not be predicted with any approach 
to probability. The first Hague Conference is no exception to the 
rule. Between what it was and what it appeared to be there was 
an abyss. In reality it was called into being by the needs of impe- 
cunious militarism, not by the strivings of pacifism. 

Germany’s far-reaching designs, the elaborate means she adopted 
to realise them, and her persistent determination not to be drawn 
out of her course by any ethical or humanitarian considerations, 
ought to have sufficed to dispel an illusion which only a Candide 
could have seriously cherished. Moreover, from time to time this 
military spirit, toiling and moiling silently and tirelessly, was revealed 
as by a lightning flash at the first and second Hague Conferences, 
during the Morocco crisis, and when the proposal to arrest the growth 
of armaments was made and rejected. But easy-going Englishmen 
put the best construction on those symptoms. And British statesmen 
thought that, in hoping for the best, they were dispensed from pre- ° 
paring for the worst. And at last a section of the British press was 
converted to the true belief that Germany’s intentions are honourable, 
her political plans pacific, and that we may safely base our policy on 
her guilelessness. Doubters were then set down as alarmists, advo- 
cates of a big navy were decried as mischief-makers, and the palm 
of political wisdom was adjudged to those who cried, “Heed not the 
“German Government; put your faith in the German people, who 
“love peace and hate.war; they will never allow their rulers to use 
“their armaments against Great Britain.” : 

To-day the tide seems turning. The Balkan crisis has thrown a 
light cn Germany’s policy and England’s danger so dry and so pro- 
tracted that the least observant politician can readily take them in. 
Even the most incurious taxpayer is now beginning to realise that 
it is Germany who is obliging him to increase his contribution to the 
Exchequer in order to buy more Dreadnoughts. In a year or two 
it may become his duty to add personal service to pecuniary sacrifice, 
and Germany will still be the cause. In a word, Germany is a 
military and a predatory State, whose policy is not hampered by 
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any set of rules more ethical than that which obtains in the camp 
and on the battlefield. For the primary aim of her policy is to seize, 
whereas that of Great Britain is to keep. | 

Those are leading facts in the political situation of Europe. No ~ 
Power can shape its policy otherwise than with special reference 
to them. Yet the members of the Triple Extente ignored them 
when deliberating on the attitude to be assumed towards Austria- 
Hungary after the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. Hence, 
on the one hand, they proclaimed their immutable resolve not to 
fight, while on the other they took up a position which was tenable 
only on the assumption that they were ready to defend it, if necessary, 
by military force. And from that position they harassed their 
adversaries. This contradictory mode of action was their initial 
error. And it proved fatal. 


OTHER MISTAKES OF THE ENTENTE POWERS. 


But it was not the only grave oversight that can be laid to their 
charge. They also had a wholly erroneous conception of the con- 
ditions of the concrete problem. Bosnia and Herzegovina had 
belonged to Austria-Hungary for thirty years. No State any longer 
disputed the Hapsburg claim to retain them. And Russia less than 
any other, for she had admittedly and expressly agreed to the 
annexation more than once, and in writing. All, then, that Austria 
needed was a juridical act, a change of tenure. And this, all diplo- 
matists now assure us, it would have been possible, nay, easy, to 
secure by means of a little friendly conversation. Well, that con- 
versation was begun by Baron Aehrenthal in Buchlau last September, 
his idea being that if he obtained the assent of Russia and Italy 
he might count on that of all the other signatories of the Treaty 
of Berlin. Buchlau being behind the scenes on which the political 
drama is played, the tones of the voices that carried on the historic 
conversations there were drowned in hospitable silence, only a few 
faint echoes reaching the outer world. Of one of these, M. Milo- 
vanovitch, the Servian Minister of Foreign Affairs, made himself 
the mouthpiece last December. He then stated that M. Izvolsky 
had spoken to him in the summer on the subject of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and had notified him that the Czar did not see his way 
to hinder the annexation. The inferences to be drawn from this 
disclosure are manifold, important and obvious. That the opening 
of the Dardanelles, which had been mentioned at Reval, was dis- 
cussed at Buchlau is now no longer a matter of doubt. Neither is 
it questionable that, when the conversations were over, the two 
Ministers seemed satisfied with the results. It has, indeed, been 
asserted that the Russian Foreign Minister had good grounds for 
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believing that the annexation would not be effected for some time, 
and certainly not so early as October. Probably Baron Aehrenthal 
had equally good grounds—and none could be better than his own 
intentions—for the same belief. But circumstance is stronger than 
the human will. And in October the press of circumstance was 
irresistible. 


AUSTRIA’S DIFFICULTIES BEFORE THE ANNEXATION. 


Bulgaria's declaration of independence helped materially to pre- 
cipitate Austria’s action. Another contributory cause was the sudden 
revival of Bosnian hopes of emancipation from the sway of the 
Hapsburgs. For the Turkish revolution had poured ichor into the 
veins of the Moslem as well as the Servian elements in the annexed 
provinces, and the Mohammedans in particular grew buoyant, rest- 
less, disaffected, in consequence. They fancied that Young Turkey 
would bring them back to the constitutional Empire of the Caliph. 
To this dream the colour of reality was imparted by the tactics of 
the orthodox Serbs, who also, Christian though they were, inscribed 
on their programme the reincorporation of the two provinces—hence- 
forth autonomous—in the Ottoman Empire as one of their demands. 
Later on the Slav Society, known as Slovensk Jug (Slav South), 
which originally consisted of Servian students, was in treaty with 
the Turkish Committee of Union and Progress, and made a covenant / 
to unfurl the standard of rebellion among the nationalities the 
moment Austria-Hungary should be at war with Turkey and Servia. 
To a shrewd Austrian statesman the significance of these symptoms 
was clear. He must either act at once or else abandon his cause 
and drift. Baron Aehrenthal acted at once. 

Home Rule for Bosnia and Herzegovina had already been decided 
upon by the Austrian Foreign Secretary. It was a corollary to the 
grant of the Constitution to the peoples of Turkey. But the 
measure was still zz fetto. Baron Aehrenthal, desirous of getting 
it discounted, and also eager to stand well with the new masters 
of the Ottoman Empire, instructed the Austrian civil agent in 
Macedonia to call upon the Young Turkish Committee at Salonika 
and to inform its members of Austria’s intention to bestow autonomy 
upon the two provinces. From this friendly advance he expected 
the best results. But to his disgust the tidings fell flat. Worse than 
that, the messenger who brought them was bidden to tell his chief 
that Austria-Hungary had no right whatever to confer a Constitution 
on the inhabitants of Bosnia and Herzegovina; that no such change 
of régime could be wrought by any but the rightful sovereign; and 
that the rightful sovereign was Abdul Hamid. This answer was one 
of the last drops of bitterness that caused the vessel to overflow. 
It helped to change Baron Aehrenthal’s point of view materially. 
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If the Young Turkish Committee pitched their answer in this key 
now, it was argued, in what key will they compose their communi- 
cations when they have a Parliament behind them? This is worth 
noting. For whenever the Austrian press put forward this plea later 
on, the stereotyped answer was that Austria had a perfect right to 
give a Constitution, that she was aware of this, and that had she 
exercised it her act would have provoked no criticism, and certainly 
would have aroused no opposition. But her right had been disputed, 
and disputed by no less a body than the Young Turkish Committee. 


BARON AEHRENTHAL’S ORIGINAL SCHEME. 


If those facts were known to the Exfente Powers before their 
diplomatists crossed swords with those of Austria and Germany, it 
may be taken that their significance was not fully realised. It was 
pointed out to me in Vienna that, although Baron Aehrenthal carried 
out his design in a way which involved a technical breach of the 
Berlin Treaty, this was done only after his attempt to take the more 
regular course had been baffled. The London Convention obliges 
every party to a treaty to abstain from infringing any of its stipula- 
tions until and unless every other signatory Power consents to 
abrogate it. Now Baron Aehrenthal’s original plan, his friends 
allege, was to obtain the consent of the Powers to the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina before incorporating them. And he 
began by securing that of Russia and Italy. He had no reason to 
apprehend objections on the part of Germany or France. Great 
Britain, being wholly uninterested in the matter, was expected to 
acquiesce without difficulty, especially as her new friend, Russia, had 
announced her intention to offer no opposition and was receiving 
adequate compensation. And as for the Power most deeply con- 
cerned, Turkey, Austria was prepared to pay a reasonable price for 
her ratification of the bargain—the cession of the Sandjak of 
Novi-Bazar.* Here, then, were all the elements of a perfectly legal 
transaction, and a strong presumption that they would be employed 
in the sense of the London Convention. If the event belied the 
expectation, it is not Baron Aehrenthal, his friends argue, who should 
be saddled with the blame, but those other statesmen who were 
frightened out of their position by unexpected public disapproval. 
Everybody remembers that the Foreign Secretaries of Russia and 
Italy both uttered the word “compensation,” and that public opinion 
in the two countries scouted the idea almost without discussing it. 
M. Tittoni proclaimed that Austria would give up her rights in the 

* Personally, [ am disposed to think that Austria’s real intention was, after having 


obtained the consent of the other Powers, to confront Turkey with an accomplished 
fact, and to reconcile her to it by means of the cession of the Sandjak. 
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matter of the Montenegrin railways and harbour police, and 
M. Izvolsky alluded to the right of Russian warships to pass from 
the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 


PROFIT: AND LOSS NETTED BY. HE 
ENTENTE POWERS. 


Now the leaning of Baron Aehrenthal’s mind being thus to observe 
the stipulations of the London Convention so far as he could with- 
out risking the possession of the two provinces, one may ask whether 
it would not have been as well if the Entente Powers had tried to 
help him over the stile. It is hard to believe that they acted wisely, 
from the point of view of political expediency, in assuming an atti- 
tude which was obviously fraught with grave mischief and promised 
no countervailing advantages. This line of action put an end to 
Austro-British friendship, offered Germany an opportunity to draw 
- closer than ever before the ties that linked her with the Hapsburg 
Monarchy, enabled the King of Hungary to obtain the funds which 
had been persistently denied him by a sulky Parliament or given 

only in driblets, for the reorganisation of the army, annihilated 
Russia’s prestige in the Balkans, wrecked Servia financially, humi- 
liated the Powers of the Exfente in their own estimation, lowered 
them in the eyes of Turkey and Bulgaria, and demonstrated to the 
militant States that theix will may henceforth be made the law of. 
Europe. It is safe to lay down the maxim that when one Power 
or group of Powers is manifestly resolved to have its way at all 
costs, the diplomatic language of the opposing group should be 
carefully regulated by the strength of its land and sea forces, the 
amount of its gold reserve, the level of its financial credit, and its 
readiness to stake all these advantages in resisting the will of its 
adversary. And from this relation between military strength and 
diplomatic bearing the Extente Powers swerved continually. They 
preferred offensive accusations against Austria. They made demands 
which they could neither justify nor enforce. They spoke menacingly 
while abjuring the means of carrying out their threats. Their con- 
duct reminds one of the foolhardiness of a man who should enter a 
cage of lions with nothing but a piece of thin wire, and should use 
that to stir up the animals to fury. It is possible that there may 
have been cogent reasons unknown to outsiders which compelled 
the Entente Governments to tackle a most arduous task with absurdly 
inadequate means. But without strong evidences—and there is not 
the slightest indication of any—one is not warranted in setting up 
such a plea. Once they had settled that violence was to be avoided 
at all hazards it behoved them to make the fullest possible use of 
suasion. And for this the opportunity was most favourable—so 
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favourable, indeed, that one of the Powers had seized it a short time 
before—while Abdul Hamid was still the master of Turkey—and 
made overtures to the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Secretary which, 
if accepted, might have thrown’a shadow over the Austro-German 
friendship. Well, that proposal, under the given circumstances of 
the time and persons and changing political conditions, met with a 
cold reception. But why was the idea which underlay and inspired 
that. suggestion set aside for good after this first failure to have it 
adopted ? 


BARON AEHRENTHAL ON THE RUBICON’S BANKS. 


The annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina ushered in a new era 
in Austro-Hungarian foreign policy. And that this was its main 
significance was clear from the outset. For the first time since the 
Peace of Prague the Hapsburg Monarchy was striking out an inde- 
pendent course of its own. Unlike Counts Goluchowsky and 
Kalnoky, Baron Aehrenthal looked upon the Dual Empire as a 
normal organism, to whose existence the process of symbiosis was 
not indispensable. And he shaped its policy accordingly. He 
declined the ré/e of “brilliant second” to Prince Biillow or Kaiser 
Wilhelm, as he felt he had a right to do under the treaty with 
Germany, and it was his duty to do as an Austrian statesman. He 
had built up a grandiose plan, still 2” fetfo, i which Austria’s ally 
might perhaps acquiesce, but which she could not heartily welcome. 

Hence he did not make her his confidant. The German Chancellor 
was no more in the secret than was Sir Edward Grey. Indeed, 
Baron Aehrenthal’s own countrymen, steeped in prejudice and wroth 
at being roused from their snug quiescence, might seek to thwart 
the plan that demanded labour and sacrifices. In any case, a strong 
press of interests—political, financial, commercial, native and foreign 
—was sure to make itself felt against him, for his projects would 
cut deep in the political groundwork of South-Eastern Europe, and 
might open sluices and let out floods which would sweep away more 
than people would care to lose. In a word, he would have a host 
of enemies to overthrow before he could hope to realise his carefully 
thought-out scheme. Now that, one would think, was just the 
moment for suasion on the part of the Entente Powers, or, at any 
rate, for compromise. For at that time Baron Aehrenthal had no 
earnest of success beyond his own clear insight into the factors of 
the internal problem, boldness in breaking with the spell that con- 
demned the inmates of the Austrian Castle of Indolence to inglorious 
inactivity, a sharp eye to measure the strength of political currents, 
a sure hand to adjust means to ends, an elastic mind to alter his 
dispositions according to fluctuating circumstance, and a statesman- 
like capacity for long views and wide surveys. 
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THE ENTENTE POWERS DEFEATED THEIR OWN 
AVOWED AIMS. 


If the Extente Powers had approached the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Secretary while he was in that impressible mood, eager to 
play a part of decisive moment in the history of his country and 
of Europe, they might, nay, they would, have secured terms which, 
though moderate enough in themselves, would have inflicted no deep 
wounds, and would have averted bloodshed without endangering 
the political equipoise of Europe. It would further no useful purpose 
to enquire now why that course was not adopted. The grounds are 
doubtless plausible enough. For every deliberate manifestation of 
the human will a resourceful advocate can adduce reasons that would 
satisfy a saint, a philosopher, a statesman. The decisive fact is that 
Baron Aehrenthal was assailed, embittered, calumniated, held up to 
universal execration. The worst construction was put upon his 
every act. He was told that the sin he had committed against the 
holy spirit of international intercourse would be visited upon him 
and his country with swift and terrible vengeance. The annexation 
would not be recognised by the Powers of the Eztente, and a situation 
intolerable to Austria would be created and maintained until such 
time as he should repent and make ample amends. A Balkan Con- 
federation, with the sharp point turned against Austria-Hungary, 
was to be hurriedly formed, and the Young Turkish Committee 
actually despatched delegates to Belgrade and Sofia to clear the 
ground. Prince George of Servia, MM. Pasitch and Milovanovitch 
pilgrimaged to St. Petersburg, and returned in buoyant spirits. 
‘Restitution of the two provinces to Turkey was loudly clamoured 
for by Mohammedans and Christians, even by the Slav Christians, 
who had just been waging a ruthless fight against the Moslems in 
Macedonia. The most moderate demand made by the press of the 
Entente Powers was for autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina under 
the sceptre of the Hapsburgs, but under the supreme control of 
Europe, who was to draft, or at all events approve, the Constitution. 
Hence an international Conference was demanded as the first and 
most essential preliminary to an understanding with Austria-Hungary, 
and it was laid down that it should be a Conference at which free 
and untrammelled discussion might range over all the problems raised 
or affected by the annexation, and that the plenipotentiaries should 
not be bound as to their award or hampered in their speech by any 
agreements or compacts made in advance. And at the same time 
the functions and scope of this international gathering were so ill- 
defined that it was spoken of now as a constituent assembly for 
South-Eastern Europe, now as a supreme court of justice summoned 
to try a misdemeanant State, now as a court of arbitration invested 
with powers to give territory to one nation and to take it away 
from another. 
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THREE UNITED POWERS AND FIVE CONFLICTING 
WILLS. 


Possibly the formal breach of treaty obligations and the political 
consequences of the annexation might have been most satisfactorily 
dealt with at a Conference. But if it seemed so to the Powers, 
effective means ought to have been taken to have a Conference 
summoned. And to this expedient no serious objection was offered. 
Even Austria-Hungary had no rooted antipathy to the idea. Baron 
Aehrenthal’s position on the subject was intelligible. He admitted 
that there was a technical infringement of the Berlin Treaty to be 
legalised. But he refused to entertain any proposition that would 
have included the act of incorporation among the topics of debate. 
In like manner he set his face against any and every claim for 
territorial compensation, and every demand that he should submit 
to a verdict on the ethics of the annexation, as derogatory to the 
dignity of a Great Power. And it is hardly an exaggeration to 
assert that no Continental State in Austria’s place would have acted 
otherwise. Not one. And what is more, none of the Continental 
nations, not even those who opposed Austria’s policy, had stigmatised 
as immoral the formal breach of treaty obligations involved in the 
annexation. Francé in particular warmly defended it as perfectly 
legitimate, and the views of the other Continental Powers were well 
enough known from other sources not to need special exposition. 
They were at one with Austria-Hungary, and might sincerely 
exclaim: Hodze t2bi, cras mihi. 

Great Britain alone discharged the high duty of censor, and 
gradually the other Powers, drawing a veil of Christian forgetfulness 
over each other’s past and hiding blushes of modesty, were accom- 
modated with seats on the bench. Austria was then cited before the 
bar of this quasi-ethical tribunal, but her answer was a firm refusal 
to recognise its jurisdiction. If we analyse dispassionately the 
elements of the question at this stage we shall find a number of 
incongruities resulting from the association of Powers with one 
another which lacked a common ethico-political denominator. The 
British Government made a stand on the soundness of international 
obligations. And this was an impregnable granite rock. France 
and Russia, on the other hand, laid less stress upon the inviolability of 
international compacts, and more upon the necessity of “ disgorging 
“the spoil.” France’s position was painful. Keen only on main- 
taining peace, because war would involve the loss of a large part 
of the milliards she had invested in the Slav world, she felt bound 
to support Russia diplomatically, yet resolved to keep her sword 
sheathed, come what might. And considering the lukewarm assist- 
ance given by M. Cambon in Constantinople and M. Crozier in 
Vienna to the representatives of France’s two friends in those cities, 
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one is warranted in saying that she performed her distasteful duty 
with a bad grace. Official Russia, who, left to herself, would have 
gladly settled the dispute promptly and on reasonable terms, felt 
obliged by her kindred in Servia to fume and inveigh and hector and 
bluff. And finally she contrived to drag down her British ally from 
the lofty pedestal of political ethics, and tempted her to break a 
lance for the hare-brained Serbs. In this way the Extente Powers 
threw away the one trump card which they could have played with 
advantage against Austria. 


SERVIA.. A SHOTTLECOCK’..OF, THE «POWERS. 


Having protested against the annexation because it involved a 
breach of treaty which was only formal, it was incumbent on the 
Entente Powers to commit no informality themselves. Yet one of 
their first acts was destitute of a legal basis. They allowed, nay, 
they encouraged, Servia to take a prominent part in a discussion 
from which, by international law, she was debarred. Servia had been 
no party to the Treaty of Berlin. None of her rights had been 
encroached upon by the annexation. Her Government had no claim, 
therefore, to challenge, approve, or discuss the matter officially. 
And least of all was she entitled to demand territorial compensation. 
Yet she uttered doleful. complaints, formulated a set of demands 
upon Austria with which no Great Power could comply unless it 
had first been defeated severely in war, and she began to make ready 
for a campaign. By espousing the Servian cause, which from their 
point of view was purely sentimental, the Lxtente Powers were 
damaging their own irretrievably. Austria discerned that one of the 
principal functions of the Conference would be to settle the extra- 
legal dispute between herself and Servia, which was being forcibly 
dragged into the problem; and, much rather than appear before 
such a court as defendant in such a suit, she would have gone to 
war. The manner in which the three peaceful nations let themselves 
be led by Servia has a humorous side, which would deserve to be 
dwelt upon had the issues been less momentous. The enterprising 
politicians of that little kingdom, addressing their adversary, Austria, 
insisted on autonomy for Bosnia and Herzegovina under the control 
of Europe, and on a strip of -territory for themselves. And, then, 
turning to their friend Russia, they demanded diplomatic support first 
and military support later on. And when Russian statesmen pleaded 
impotence, they sought to force Russia by attacking Austria. Servian 
politicians in St. Petersburg, having received a courteous but firm 
refusal from the Government there, returned home and told their 
countrymen that Russia would never forsake them. It may be urged 
that Servia’s cause, viewed in a light different from that of treaty 
obligations, would be found to have a solid basis. And the contention 
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cannot be gainsaid. But this argument Baron Aehrenthal might aptly 
meet with the retort that his own policy, which had been ranked with 
highway robbery, would also assume a very different complexion 
if envisaged from the standpoint of equity instead of that of the 
letter of the law. 


GREAT BRITAIN ACCUSED OF FURTHERING 
THE ~SERVIAN PLOTS. 


The obtrusion of Servia spoiled everything. Austrians were 
unable to bring our warm advocacy of that country into harmony 
‘with our vindication of the sacredness of international compacts, 
and they hit upon hypocrisy as the connecting link. For Servia to 
them is a synthesis of the most odious traits that can characterise 
a people. They regard her much as a staid, well-to-do conservative 
British paterfamilias might contemplate a travelling Russian 
anarchist, whose luggage consisted of a handbag packed mainly with 
portable bombs, and for whose person half a dozen Continental 
prisons had prepared cells. They remembered the horror and 
disgust felt by Great Britain at the murder of King Alexander and 
Queen Draga in June, 1903, and the drastic way in which our 
Government manifested it. And they asked why, if this conspiracy 
seemed foul and execrable then, the continuation of it should be 
treated as praiseworthy now. For in 1909, as in 1903, the aim of 
the conspirators is the creation of a great Servia, and their means 
consist of acts which Europe classifies as criminal. The Obreno- 
vitches, who accepted the part of Austria’s domination, were done 
to death in order to make way for the Karageorgevitches, who 
personified the triumph of the southern Slavs over their Austro- 
Hungarian adversaries. King Peter, who is understood to have had 
foreknowledge of the plot, is also alleged to have given a written 
assurance to the chief regicide, Gentshich, that none of the con- 
spirators would ever be punished so long as he or his successors 
occupied the throne. 

From that June day onward, say the Austrians, the Austrophobe 
King and his subjects have laboured hard to bring the Great Servian 
dream nearer to realisation. When Austria and Hungary quarrelled 
in 1905 hopes were cherished that if the southern Slavs were to 
help Hungary to secede from the Hapsburg Monarchy their aid 
would be cheap at the price of Bosnia and Herzegovina. These 
hopes, however, were blasted by the compact arrived at between 
the Hungarian Independence Party and the King. The next move, 
the same vouchers tell us, was a conspiracy hatched at Belgrade to 
murder the Prince of Montenegro in order to unite the two clans 
of the Servian people under King Peter. Bombs were the weapons 
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chosen, and they were manufactured in the Royal Servian Arsenal 
at Kraguyevatz, under the eyes of the royal officials. That was 
one of the revelations made at the trial which took place at Cettinje. 
And among the accomplices, names were mentioned and acts specified 
which threw a dark shadow over high places in the Servian capital. 
Anyhow, these disclosures, published less than two years ago, moved 
Montenegro to break off diplomatic relations with the Government 
of King Peter. Servia’s plots and intrigues in Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, Dalmatia and Macedonia were but manifestations of this 
chronic conspiracy. And yet at a critical moment Great Britain, 
shutting her eyes to the criminal aspect of these machinations, hies 
forward to help Servia to the object of her desires, and does this in 
the name of political morality! 


THE. ERIBLE “ALLIANCE. IAD -ONE. POLICY 7 Ge 
LRIPERANZTENT BE. HAD: SEVERAL. 


It was in that repellent shape that our diplomatic action mirrored 
itself in the minds of Austrians and Hungarians. And that 
action, it may be presumed, was decided upon out of deference to 
Russia, who, bullied by the Serbs, was herself acting under constraint 
and against her better judgment. That one instance, however, will 
suffice to lay open the fatal flaw in the Triple Extente. The com- 
bination of the Powers that composed it was purely mechanical, and 
it was not always even that. The group, as such, had no policy. 
Each of the States followed its own line of action, yielding, or 
feigning to yield, the foremost place to Russia’s aim, which was to 
propitiate the lesser gods of Slavdom. And that would seem to 
be why the diplomacy of the Extente was never flushed to active 
effort except by Russian prompting or Servian impulse—mainsprings 
so light of motive and so inexpressive of the real force latent in the 
international group that failure resulted, was, in fact, foredoomed 
to result. Very different from all this is the oneness of form, the 
singleness of aim, the tenacity of purpose which the interests, policies 
and strivings of Austria-Hungary and Germany took on as soon as 
the outbreak of the crisis and the press of opposition had joined 
and fused them. Subordination of aims, not juxtaposition, was the 
key to Germany's action. The moment it became certain that Baron 
Aehrenthal would annex the provinces, on the 6th of October, Prince 
Biilow, seizing the full meaning of the situation, instructed the 
German Ambassador at Vienna to inform Baron Aehrenthal that 
Germany would stand by Austria-Hungary during any difficulties 
that this move might create. As the Chancellor afterwards put it, 
when explaining his policy in the Reichstag, Germany’s real interest 
lay in the situation. And that is precisely where the Exzente Powers 
might have advantageously sought for theirs. And from the situa- 
tion Prince Biilow drew every advantage it could possibly yield him, 


we 
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while Great Britain, France and Russia unwittingly seconded his 
efforts, heightened his success, and frustrated their own purposes. 
This was beyond doubt the most lucrative stroke of policy recorded 
during the Premiership of the present Chancellor, and, it may well . 
be, during the reign of his Imperial master. 

Germany, putting on the blinkers of the Alliance, saw but the 
interests of that, and entered fully into the spirit of Austria’s ven- 
ture. She became more Austrian than Baron Aehrenthal. When 
a Conference was first proposed Prince Biilow wrote to London that 
neither Austria-Hungary nor Germany could, without thinking the 
matter carefully over, submit the Bosnian question to a Conference. 
In a word, the soul of the Hapsburgs seemed to have migrated for 
the nonce into the body politic of the Hohenzollerns. Whatever 
step had to be taken by the two allies, Germany was beforehand 
in taking it. Such a conception of political partnership as this 
commands admiration and compels success. Under such conditions 
the ally would never stop to ask what secret springs were working 
under the polished surface of the friendly diplomacy. Pleasing 
appearances count at the outset and successful results at the finish. 
And Germany presented her ally with both. 

Most impressive, one might almost add mysterious, was the last 
act of the international drama. The Powers had apparently come 
to a deadlock. Servia’s reply to Austria-Hungary had been judged 
inadequate ; stubbornness marked her policy and ambiguity charac- 
terised her Note. Baron Aehrenthal, determined that the Note 
should be amended, resorted to fair means in the first place. The 
Austrian Minister at Belgrade, who was to have presented a final 
communication to M. Milovanovitch, which would have had the effect 
of an ultimatum without its form, postponed this serious act. His 
object was to allow the Powers to use their good offices and to coax 
Servia into compliance. But Servia, emboldened by hope in Russia, 
scoffed at the notion. And Russia persisted in her demand for a 
Conference, at which Servia’s complaints and petitions should be 
heard and dealt with. Great Britain followed Russia loyally, and 
played the game with absolute fairness and a chivalrous—one might 
even say a Quixotic—fidelity to the Tsardom which, if results are 

a symptom, was neither reciprocated nor rated at its full value. 
France oscillated between Vienna and St. Petersburg, quaking for 
her gold. And in this way no progress was being made, and none 
promised to reward further endeavours. 


GERMANY’S MASTER-STROKE. 


At that turn of things Germany sprang forward to deliver her 
master-stroke. Taking it for granted that Russia’s secret encourage- 
ment was stiffening Servia’s back, she summoned her once powerful 
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neighbour to leave King Peter in the lurch and to haul down the 
flag of the Triple Entente. The “summons” was delivered in a 
perfectly friendly way—as the semi-official German press organ puts 
it, “in a manner that harmonised with the traditional friendly rela- 


“tions” between the two countries. In sober reality the manner— 


Russians who know have assured me—was such as would have 
warranted the plain question : . 


‘** Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs? ’’ 


On Monday, 22nd March, at 4 p.m., the German Ambassador in 
St. Petersburg was received by M. Izvolsky on “most urgent 
“business.” The conversation between them was solemn, and the 
occasion critical. For all the well-meant but random doings that 
had filled Russian diplomatic history for the past six months were 
now summarised and compressed into the compass of a few sentences. 
The theatre of diplomatic action, which had extended from London 
to St. Petersburg, from Paris to Constantinople, was now narrowed 
down to the dimensions of a room in the Russian Foreign Office. 
Walled up here Russia was cut off from her allies like a captive 
conspirator from his accomplices at large. She was virtually but 
effectively forbidden even to consult them. The arbiter of her fate 
seemed to have her as completely in his power as a cat might 
have a captured mouse. All doors of escape were shut. The words, 
gestures, intonation of the Ambassador combined to formulate a 
message that was not to be misunderstood. Indeed, there was a 
spectacular significance in the very person of the official messenger, 
whose short figure, head on one side, fidgety movements and suave 
presence drove a cruel picture into the soul of Russia’s spokesman. 
All the floating hopes and cherished illusions of six months were 
rudely dispelled as the sphinx question was propounded. Russia 
was asked whether she would announce her agreement to the abro- 
gation of Article 25 of the Treaty of Berlin, or by her refusal bring 
disaster upon Servia, whose chief transgression was that she had 
put faith in the readiness of her northern protectress to disturb the 
public peacé light-heartedly. A clear answer, to be followed by a 
public act, would save Russia’s kindred from disaster and avert 
bloodshed. A negative reply or avoidable delay would, it was 
deferentially suggested, have the effect of bringing Austro-Hungarian 
troops into Servia within forty-eight hours. With this sudden and 
pressing alternative came the consciousness that realised the full 
meaning of recent events. And it was with this crushing vision 
before him that M. Izvolsky laid the matter before a Cabinet Council, 
which was summoned without delay. To Count Pourtalés he under- 
took to bring an answer by 9.30 p.m. the next day, for the matter 


was “most pressing.” 
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RUSSIA SURRENDERS, BUT NEVER DIES. 


The Cabinet Council in Russia has no voice in directing the foreign 
policy of the Empire, which the Fundamental Laws reckon among 
the prerogatives of the Tsar. But under M. Stolypin’s régzme the 
rigour of those laws has been tacitly relaxed, and the responsible 
advisers of the Crown are now allowed to deliberate and vote on all 
matters of Imperial interest. One of the first questions asked of 
the competent Minister was what M. Pichon and Sir Edward Grey 
thought of this ultimatum—for the fitting word was freely applied. 
And to this question the answer was bitterly humiliating: “They 
“neither know nor may know anything of our dilemma until 
“until .’ And there the true nature of the summons that 
“harmonised so fully with Germany’s traditional friendly relations 
“towards Russia” was visible in all its ugly reality. The sitting 
was long, the words and tones were new, the views unstrained 
through a diplomatic medium. The issues, however, were clear, and the 
Ministers, thinking that there could be no difference of opinion as 
to their choice of alternative, decided unanimously to comply with 
Count Pourtalés’ demand. This result M. Izvolsky duly communi- 
cated to the Emperor about ‘six o’clock next afternoon, and before 
midnight of Tuesday night the German Ambassador was able to 
send a ciphered despatch to Prince Biilow announcing that Russia 
had given way and the Entente was broken up. 


THE CONTRAST BETWEEN TRIPLE ENTENTE 
AON DS ERIPLAS ALETANCE. 


What a contrast this between the mental and moral calibre of the 
two contending groups of Powers! Suppose for a moment that 
' Germany had abandoned Austria and Italy thus, or Austria had 
forsaken Germany at a pinch. The upshot of this unedifying story 
of the partnership of Russian, Gaul and Anglo-Saxon is in keeping 
with the changefulness, the confusion, the inconsistency of their 
policy from the first. Explanations of the piteous surrender have 
been sought for in the humane desire of Russian statesmen to rescue 
their Servian kindred from a fate that meant ruin. But why, one 
wonders, did they not exercise their function of saviours before 
Servia had ruined herself financially and morally by making ready 
for a suicidal war? Had they not foreseen what was so manifestly 
inevitable? And why, above all, did they throw over their allies 
who were waging a diplomatic war solely for them, and make terms 
with the adversary without so much as saying “by your leave”? 
To this the answer is clear, if not adequate. “We had no time 
“allowed us for reflection, and we knew that, if we came to a regular 
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“decision, Servia would have been invaded within forty-eight 
hours.” 

Now it would be interesting to know by what tortuous ways that 
unreal impression was reached. For unreality is its leading charac- 
teristic. The fact is that, whatever reply Russia might have returned, 
Austria-Hungary would not have marched against Servia within 
forty-eight hours. For, in the first place, Baron Aehrenthal had 
delayed his Note to the Servian Government in order that the 
Powers might have an opportunity to bring friendly pressure to 
bear upon Servia; the opportunity had only just begun, and pressure 
was being then exerted, not very promisingly, perhaps, but con- 
tinually. Anyhow, a diplomatic convention was still going on, and 
the Austrian Foreign Secretary was not likely to have it stopped 
abruptly by the sound of war trumpets and the boom of heavy guns. 
Moreover, Baron Aehrenthal had stated that before the following 
Monday—that is, a week’s interval—Count Forgach would not 
present the Note to Servia, that in no case would the Note be an 
ultimatum, and that Servia would still have some days after having 
received it to return an amended answer. In the next place, the 
declaration of Kaiser Franz Josef to do everything feasible in order 
to lay the grim spectre of war was not discounted, seemingly not 
even considered, by the Russian Foreign Office. And, lastly, the 
important fact was entirely lost sight of that, owing to vast inunda- 
tions in and around the theatre of the future war, the Austro- 
Hungarian troops could not enter Servia in forty-eight hours, nor 
in a hundred and eight hours. In a word, the assumptions were 
wrong. But turning away from all the considerations that favoured 
delay and enjoined consultation with her partners, Russia, bent 
doubtless on safeguarding the peace that ought never to have been 
endangered, yielded to Germany and threw up the sponge. 


THREE. WOOLLY. SHEEP. IN. A TOWERING. . RAGE. 
VERSUS TWO ABLE-BODIED WOLVES. 


Not until the Tsar had given his sanction to the surrender was 
the decision, then irrevocable, made known to the two partners. 
A titre a@’information. France, overjoyed that the war-cloud had 
drifted, evinced her feelings of relief and gratitude by levying a 
virulent attack on Baron Aehrenthal’s policy and conducting herself 
—as, indeed, the Extente as a whole had done—like a woolly sheep 
in a towering rage. Great Britain held on, true to the lost cause, 
pleading warmly and unavailingly for Servia to the finish. But she, 
too, had finally to follow Russia and haul down the Extente colours, 
with the additional chagrin of having also to abandon her own once 
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unassailable position of vindicator of the sacredness of treaties and 
the advocate of an international Conference. It was unconditional. 
surrender all round. Thus Baron Aehrenthal’s triumph was not 
partial or ephemeral, nor was the defeat undergone by the Extenze 
Powers slight or temporary. Baron Aehrenthal freed Austria from 
the leading-strings of Germany, extended the frontiers of the 
Monarchy, smoothed the way for the coming Emperor, shore Russia 
of her prestige in the Balkans, and laid bare the weakness of the 
pacifist Powers before the eyes of Europe and the world. Servia, 
Bosnia and the southern Slavs generally are painfully aware that 
they would have fared incomparably better had they put their 
interests in Austria’s hands in lieu of confiding them to Russia 
Q.E.D. To Italy, too, the fact has been brought home that it is a 
mistake to abandon one’s allies before making sure that they are 
really weaker than their foes. 

Austria-Hungary and Germany are now faster friends and more 
devoted allies than ever. Their union is indeed strength, whereas 
ours was sheer weakness—the weakness of three woolly sheep in a 
terrible rage scampering off in three different directions. Austria 
is about to build three or four Dreadnoughts if the Reichsrath votes 
the money. Germany aims at supremacy on land and sea and air. 
Italy stands, hat in hand, respectful and pliant. In a word, civilised 
humanity has been taught that arms are still trumps; that to-day, 
as of yore, Empire must be kept up by the means through which 
it was won; and that parchment, like bank-notes, loses its value the 
moment it becomes known that there is nothing solid behind it. 


TA CRISE: EST \MORFE, VIVE: LAY CRISE: 


Before the Balkan agreements were ratified, or even signed, the 
curtain was unexpectedly rung up on a new political transformation 
scene, this time in Constantinople. Young Turks of six months’ 
renown, whose names were honourably associated with the July 
revolution, were to be seen fleeing across the stage for their bare 
lives; soldiers without officers were dictating to the Parliament; 
softas were clamouring for the restoration of the law of the Koran; 
officers in dismay were vainly shouting to their rebellious men; 
impecunious privates, flush of money, were spending it recklessly ; 
and a complete chassez croisez was going on. 

_ The dense mist which veils the character, scope and authors of 
the military pronunczamento in Stamboul had not yet lifted—will, 
perhaps, never be wholly dispelled. Meanwhile, one thing is clear 
to politicians of every calibre: it will involve no direct international 
consequences. The Powers will not intervene. But the tragic 
significance of this dangerous game at Pretorian Guards indulged 
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in by the Ottoman troops may be speedily revealed in fire and blood 
through its indirect consequences. For the unity of Turkish history 
and of Turkish national existence is now definitely broken up. Since 
the July revolution one beholds only an intermittent sequence of 
dissolving views. In the foreground of each picture we perceive 
befezzed and beturbaned specimens of human nature shrunk to the ’ 
size of puppets, between whom the connecting link is imperceptible 
and the true relations are impossible to seize. The one figure that 
imparts a show of unity to those shifting scenes and pithless forms. 
is that of the Sultan, whose marvellous fitness for real opportunity 
1s unparalleled in modern history. The prestige of constitutional 
Turkey has vanished, and the dismay caused by the unmistakable 
crumbling of Europe’s political fabric and the gathering of mutually 
hostile forces is now heightened by the bewildering uncertainty, the 
ambiguity of purpose and power, that mockingly peers at Western 
nations athwart the impenetrable Turkish mist. German interpreters: 
of current events have already marked this chapter of Turkish 
history with the now familiar words “Made in England.” This 
military mutiny has opened profound sources of regretful sympathy 
for Turkey among the Extente Powers, for the average insight can 
already detect in the present political calm tokens of the coming 
storm, which will probably leave the Ottoman Empire in a plight 
very different from that in which it was at the beginning of the 
present year. 


RUSSIA'S INTERNAL CRISIS—THE CROSS-ROADS 
OF DEMOCRACY AND MONARCHY. 


Russia is in the throes of the gravest crisis through which she 
has passed since the creation of the Duma. As soon as it has sub- 
sided the curtain will have risen on a new act of the national drama, 
even though the chief actors should still remain the same, for the 
persons are but symbols. The problems pressing for solution are 
those to which the “revolution” has imparted actuality. Constitu- 
tional Tsardom has come to a turning point, and the monarch, keenly 
conscious of it, has cried halt for a brief moment before wending 
to the right or the left. 

The proximate cause of the crisis is a Government Bill, incidentally 
but deliberately submitting to the discretion of the Duma naval 
matters with which the Emperor alone is qualified to deal. In other 
words, the Crown, it is said, is being shorn of some of its indispensable 
prerogatives, which are being bestowed upon the Legislature. But in 
truth this ostensible charge preferred against M. Stolypin is but one 
count in a long indictment. In lieu of tonics he is suspected of 
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having administered harmful soporifics to the long-suffering nation. 
The far-reaching changes that have already been brought about by 
his enlightened enterprise are visible now to people of less keen 
vision than M. Durnovo or Count Witte. Some welcome, others 
execrate them. The view appears to be gaining ground generally 
that further advance on the lines hitherto followed by the illustrious 
Premier will inevitably end in a thoroughly democratic régime. 


E. J. DILLON. 
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THE BUDGET. 


HE Budget of 1909-10 is wide-reaching. It covers more ground 

than any Budget since that of 1860. It grapples with a 

greater problem in finance than any Budget since that of 1842, when 

Sir Robert Peel, in face of a permanent deficit, brought forward 

the income tax, redressed the inequalities of existing taxation, and 
restored equilibrium in finance. 

The Budget of 1909-10 marks a new departure. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has to provide ways and means for a great measure 
of social legislation too long neglected. He has to meet the demand 
of the nation, especially of the upper and middle classes, for great 
naval expenditure. He has in consequence to present Estimates 
which, according to his calculation, result in a deficit of £15,762,000. 
Of his own initiative he adds £350,000 for new plans, which old 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, with greater powers of saying no, 
would have refused, or at least postponed, and, allowing for a margin, 
he carries the deficit up to £16,500,000. The Opposition, not satisfied 
with these Estimates, demands further naval expenditure, which would 
raise the deficit to at least 420,000,000. It seems as if the nation 
were jealous of the German deficit of £25,000,000. It adds to the 
Chancellor’s difficulties that he frames his Estimates at the close of 
an unfavourable year, the first set-back after an unparalleled period 
of long prosperity. Mr. Lloyd George has faced the problem with 
courage, except in one particular. He does not veil the expenditure 
by unwholesome subterfuge, such as borrowing for ordinary expen- 
diture. He meets the demand on the nation honestly and straight- 
forwardly, and bases his proposals on principles which must commend 
themselves generally to Liberals throughout the country. He calls 
on all classes to contribute. The poorer classes will pay more for 
their luxuries—drink and tobacco; but he does not tax the neces- 
saries of life, which, if they are cheap, promote so greatly the physical 
well-being of the masses. On the other hand, he calls on the 
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wealthier classes to contribute to the national need in reasonable 


proportion to their means, and it is these classes which should 
respond most readily, for they are the chief advocates of expenditure. 
Lastly, he refuses to hamper trade by hazardous experiments in 
(heaven save the mark!) “scientific” finance. 

It is matter of common sense that 410,000,000 a year cannot be 
taken from the pockets of the people, largely for unproductive expen- 
diture, without impairing the power of the taxpayer to indulge in 
other pleasanter or perhaps useful outlay. If the well-to-do classes 


are not prepared for this inevitable consequence of their demands they 


Po 


should hold their tongues. It is childish for grown men to eat their 
cake and then complain because they have not got it. Yet such is 
apparently the mood of the Opposition, if we may judge from its 
treatment of the Resolutions in ways and means. These Resolutions 
only express the anxiety of our ancestors to guard the taxpayer. 
They are a mere preliminary authority to discuss the subject. The 
Government may not go beyond that authority ; but the House, when 
the scheme 1 is before them in detail, can reject or modify at pleasure 
the taxes submitted to them. Business men, therefore, would desire 
to expedite as much as possible the preliminaries, in order to get to 
serious work on the Bill itself. The Opposition, however, wastes 
time on the preliminaries, and its method of proceeding suggests, to 
say the least, a reluctance to find the money required to meet expen- 
diture, which, far from disapproving, it thinks insufficient. 

The super-tax on incomes is undoubtedly the most important 
proposal in the Budget. It gives effect to a leading principle of 
Liberal policy. The incidence of taxation can only be measured by 
its relation to the margin of income left after providing for the bare 


~necessaries of life. There can be no doubt that this margin is very 


small in the case of a working man with, say, 460 a year. A small 
tax on that margin is proportionately a heavier burthen than a much 
higher tax on the margin of a man with 45,000 a year, and a 
reasonable super-tax in the latter case adjusts the burthen so that 
each contributes to the necessities of the State in proportion to his 
ability. In one sense the super-tax is a Conservative measure. We 
are a democracy. By far the larger part of the population are wage- 
earners, with incomes of less than #100 a year. They are told 
that there are 10,000 persons in the United Kingdom of 
over £5,000 a year, enjoying the immense aggregate income of 
#121,000,000. Is it not natural that the wage-earners should ask 
whether these 10,000 persons, with their great stake in the country, 
contribute to the public expenditure in accordance with their means, 
and will it not remove a source of discontent if the answer is that 
the wealthy do pay a super-tax? That certainly was the effect of 
the great reform of death duties carried by Sir William Harcourt. 
If the craze for expenditure continues the wealthy will have to 
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pay more, and perhaps they may gradually learn that public economy 
is in their interest. If we look at the income tax as a whole, and 
admit that money must be raised to meet our enormous expenditure, 
it is not an excessive burthen on small incomes, while the alleviations 
granted by the present Government show consideration for comes 
under £5,000 a year. There can be but little doubt that the country 
generally will approve the measure. The tax will become more 
inquisitorial. Most people receive their incomes with tax already 
deducted. It would save them much trouble if their returns for super- 
tax could be based upon their net receipts. 

The same reasons of public necessity justify the addition to the 
estate duty, the legacy duty, and the steps proposed to secure equality 
of treatment between settled and unsettled property. 

Mr. Balfour has said that the policy of the State is irrational in 
giving great value to licences, the holders of which have done nothing 
to create it. Thus the ground for increase of licence duty is conceded 
by the Opposition leader. The brewers themselves have reckoned 
their monopoly value at £150,000,000. If, then, the Chancellor is 
right in calculating his duty as equivalent to 23d. per barrel of beer, 
it cannot be called excessive, and.as the trade has decided to put 
up the price of beer, the tax becomes part of the contribution of the 
working classes to the new expenditure. The new spirit duties will 
probably not realise the estimate. The tobacco duty will probably 
succeed. Experience teaches how difficult it is to estimate the true 
effect of stamp duties. It has not unfrequently been shown to 
Chancellors that their proposals would work in a manner they had 
not foreseen. It might be well if the highest authorities of the Stock 
Exchange were consulted in the first instance. 

The land is a more difficult subject. Many of us have regretted the 
extravagant expectations of revenue from site values which Liberal 
politicians and Liberal writers have held out, for they could not be 
realised. Public opinion sanctions the principle of taxation of urban 
land values. It has been recommended by Lord Balfour and a 
powerful minority of the Local Government Commission. The taxes 
proposed do not appear excessive. The Rosyth case shows that the 
late Ministry could value minerals. It is satisfactory to know that 
the new taxes will not be retrospective, and that credit will be given 
to the landowner for his own improvements. 

We must remember that the proposals as now before us only lay 
down the principles upon which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proceeds. But the equity or inequity of the specific methods by 
which those principles are carried into effect must be tested by the 
full light of discussion on the clauses of the Bill. The Chancellor 
has shown no indisposition to give full consideration to the informa- 
tion which that discussion will lay before the country, and a final 
verdict can only be given when the Bill emerges from Committee. 
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So far the Budget deals only with taxation. But the Chancellor. 
does not rely on new taxation alone in his provision for the year. 
He wisely, under present exigencies, meets a part of the deficit by 
taking 43,000,000 from the new Sinking Fund. He might have 
been bolder and taken 45,000,000. When the new Sinking Fund 
was created its author, Sir Stafford Northcote, was tempted :nto a 
prophecy as to its operation. He calculated that, if the arrangement 
he then made was allowed to work for thirty years untouched, 
£232,000,000 of debt would have been paid off. It is a singular fact 
that when the thirty years were completed no less than £217,000,000 
of debt had been paid off, in spite of the fact that during eight years 
the Sinking Fund had been suspended, and that it had been raided 
and diminished twice by Lord Goschen and Lord St. Aldwyn. Yet 
Sir Stafford in 1876 had less than 41,000,000 for debt reduction, 
and his fund grew slowly. Now this year the new Sinking Fund 
amounts to no less than £10,000,000. The precedent set by Lords 
Goschen and St. Aldwyn established the claim of the public to 
share in the economy effected by this powerful engine of reducticn, 
and for what purpose could it be more legitimate to take a very 
large contribution from the Sinking Fund than to meet in part the 
charge of Old Age Pensions? If Mr. Lloyd George had seen fit to 
take £5,000,000 for that purpose he would have left £5,000,000 still 
applicable yearly to reduce debt, and if he were called on to repeat 
Sir Stafford’s prophecy, he could show that thirty years’ maintenance 
of that Sinking Fund would be far more effective than Sir Stafford 
was able to anticipate. 

When we pass from the principle of the Budget to its mechanism, 
there is reason for some questions and some criticism. In the first 
place, the estimate of the revenue for the current year is moderate 
to a surprising extent. On this point the Revenue Departments 
alone have the knowledge required to make a trustworthy forecast. 
From long experience I know the general accuracy of their calcula- 
tions, and I am therefore the last person to question their conclusions. 
But if those conclusions are correct the outlook is ominous for our 
finance in the future, and it is only right that the figures should 
be closely analysed. In this inquiry the Excise demands special 
attention. There has been no variation of note in duties of Excise 
since the year 1900-1. In the six years to 31st March, 1908, that 
revenue decreased by £1,100,000, or on the average by about 
£180,000 a year. In the year 1907-8 the sum paid into the 
Exchequer, deducting licences subsequently transferred to the County 
Councils, amounted to £34,450,000. The estimate for the year 
1909-10, on the basis of existing taxation, is £32,050,000, a fall in 
two years of £2,400,000. The year 1908-9 was admittedly a bad 
year for consumption, and the actual loss, £800,000, was very great 
compared with the previous average of £180,000. The nearest 
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similar case occurred in 1860-1, when, after a very bad harvest, the 
Excise receipt fell below the estimate by £1,900,000. Mr. Gladstone, 
however, based his estimate for 1861-2 on the actual receipt of 1860-1, 
and, though 1861-2 was a poor year, the fall below the estimate was 
not very serious. Twice since that time there have been exceptional 
falls in the Excise. In 1879-80 the receipt was nearly 42,000,000 
below the estimate, but Sir S. Northcote estimated for a large recovery 
in 1880-1. Again, in 1885-6 a heavy fall took place, but the Chan- 
cellor estimated for recovery in 1886-7. Thus in former bad years 
estimates have not been reduced below the receipt of the previous 
year. In two out of three cases allowance was made for recovery. 
The contrast of 1909-10 is remarkable. The year will probably not 
be a good one; but trade is recovering, and with it probably general 


~ consumption; yet the Chancellor of the Exchequer estimates for a 


loss of £1,600,000 against an average loss of £180,000 in the years 
before 1908. The figure is astounding, and it is not made more 
comprehensible by the receipts of the commencing year. From 
Ist April to 15th May 43,845,000 was paid into the Exchequer 
against 43,359,000 in the corresponding period of last year. Those 
conversant with the practice of Exchequer payments know that these 
published statements are an uncertain guide in the middle of the 
quarter, and drink payments are doubtless being forestalled. 

The estimate of the stamp revenue is very moderate compared with 
the receipts of last year—a year of great crisis and diminished trade. 
Here, again, the Exchequer receipts to the 15th May are not dis- 
couraging. 

Last year Mr. Asquith, after saying that the death duties are the 
most gambling head in the whole series, explained the principle of 
his estimate. He followed a well-known revenue rule of old time, 
and took as his basis the average of the three preceding years, 
#18,300,000, adding 41,200,000 for the increase of duty in the 
previous year; the actual receipt was only £18,370,000. Much of 
this loss was no doubt due to the fall in the value of securities which 
accompanied the crisis. That cause of loss, however, is passing 
away. For instance, the London County Council 34 per cent. loan 
was issued in 1908 at 100. Another issue of the same stock made a 
few weeks ago was greedily taken up at 102. The estimate for 
1909-10 of 418,600,000 is therefore modest. From Ist April: to 
8th May, 1909, 42,315,000 has been paid into the Exchequer against 
41,861,000 so paid in the corresponding period of 1908. 

But the head of revenue which most surprises the student of 


finance is the Post Office. From fifty to forty years ago, before 


telegrams or telephones contributed to the revenue, the Post Office 
increased its payments to the Exchequer by a yearly average of 
#130,000 or £140,000. During the fourteen years ending 31st 
March, 1908, the Post Office revenue, including telegraphs and 
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telephones, increased from £13,000,000 to £22,100,000, or by a yearly 
average of nearly £650,000. In 1908-9, for the first time, the revenue 
“showed no increase over the previous year. The estimate for 
1909-10 forecasts an actual decrease of £20,000 at the Post Office 
proper, and the situation is only saved by a contemplated increase 
of 4120,000 on telegraphs and telephones. On the other hand, the 
expenditure of the Department shows an increase of £800,000. Such 
a collapse of a branch of revenue hitherto so elastic would be serious 
at any time. At the present moment, and in face of the demand 
for enormous increase of our general expenditure, it is alarming. 
What does it mean? Have rash concessions crushed the growth of 
revenue, and has the Treasury lost the power of saying no to 
irresponsible suitors? 

I feel assured that the Revenue Departments have reasons which 
are entitled to the utmost weight, but it is possible that one bad 
year following a long reign of prosperity may have unduly depressed 
them. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was formerly a statesman 
of cheerful temperament. Has the sombre atmosphere of the 
Treasury chilled his spirit, and have the Revenue Departments 
followed their chief into the gloom of despondency? I notice as a 
symptom of depression the stress which Mr. Lloyd George laid upon 
the fact that at the close of last year a very large amount of duties 
were prepaid—the, transference to last year of receipts which 
properly belonged to this year. This freak of trade so constantly 
recurs that it has become a commonplace of Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. Last year Mr. Asquith pointed out, from a somewhat 
similar cause, the revenue of 1907-8 had benefited to the extent of 
£250,000, and he lamented that 1908-9 would have no similar gain ; 
but 1908-9, nevertheless, obtained the similar advantage, and more. 
This element of disturbance, however, in the present year is serious. 

If, however, the apprehensions of the Chancellor are well founded, 
if we have entered on a temperance zone to be measured by a fall 
of £2,400,000 on the Excise in two years, the future of finance in 
this country will give matter for reflection to our legislators; but, 
even so, will not the money saved in drink be laid out on other and 
more wholesome articles of consumption? 

It might, however, be that the Chancellor interprets Sir R. Peel’s 
canon of finance very literally and very liberally, that he estimates 
his expenditure high, his revenue low—very low in anticipation of 
increased expenditure next year, and in hopes of a large surplus this 
year, which he destines already to unorthodox employment. The 
old rule of finance was, I think, sounder which taught that sums in 
excess of actual needs ought not to be taken from the taxpayer. 
That, at all events, is the opinion of the Prime Minister. “Has 
“anyone ever, either in principle or in practice, after providing for 
“the Services of the year, and after making broad and liberal 
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“provision for the reduction of the capital liabilities of the nation, said 
“you are justified in imposing taxes merely for the sake of laying 
“up some kind of reserve for the future?”—{5th May, 1900]. 

On the next point we find in the Chancellor a real heretic. He 
proposes to abolish the old Sinking Fund, applying future surpluses 
of income over expenditure not to reduction of debt, but to a new 
and less legitimate object. Let us consider for a moment what this 


old Sinking Fund is. Some eighty years ago Parliament became 


alive to the futility of the Sinking Fund schemes of Pitt and his 
successors, with their childish confidence in the power of compound 
interest, and it then established the rule that a dond fide surplus of 
income over expenditure at the end of the year is to be 
set aside and applied to the reduction of debt. This was a 
sensible and logical conclusion, for if deficits, are met by the 
creation of debt, surpluses on their side ought to reduce debt. 
The law to that effect has been in force for eighty years, 
and the surplus so set aside could be applied to the reduction of 
permanent or temporary debt. The latter power is of service in 
times of strain, as it places at the disposal of the Treasury a fund 
which can be used at a moment’s notice. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, differs’som his predecessors. He repudiates 
the principle that surplus should be applied to reduce debt, and he 
appropriates it instead to ordinary expenditure in a manner that 
evades the constitutional rule of a vote in supply, and which prac- 
tically conceals from the public the fact that the public expenditure 
is greater than appears in the Budget. He substitutes a complicated 
arrangement for a sound and simple rule of finance which a child 
can understand, and this complicated arrangement is apparently 
devised solely to bolster up a fund for which he will not ask Parlia- 
ment to provide the necessary money. It is difficult to conceive 
a more unsound, a more clumsy, a more mischievous device. 
In the last forty years the surpluses have amounted altogether to 
near £57,000,000. According to the Chancellor this sum should nave 
been laid out on current expenditure, more or less behind the backs 
of the House of Commons. It is of the same nature, but if possible 
worse than the loans of the late Government for current services. 

Such is a summary of this far-reaching Budget, of this new 
departure in finance. As one trained in the old and, as I believe, 
sounder system of finance, which made its first object a wise economy 
in public expenditure, I deplore the lavish expenditure on which 
we have embarked, and in which there is little to choose between 
the Conservatives at one end of the scale and the Labour party at 
the other. Expenditure is undertaken with the lightheartedness of 
a M. Olivier, on the tacit assumption that the fund from which it must 
be defrayed is inexhaustible, and without any simultaneous con- 
sideration of the economic effect on the nation. Recent discussion 
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in Parliament and the Press leaves an unpleasant impression that the 
different classes like the expenditure, but desire to escape the bill— 
an impression not diminished by the letter which the City has 
addressed to the Prime Minister. 

We have, however, to deal with facts. The nation apparently 
approves, and the wise statesman will not echo the despairing words 
of Lord Salisbury, “who are we that we should stem the tide,” but 
will.endeavour to guide and control the new policy on lines which 
least imperil good relations between the classes, and which least 
retard the progress and prosperity of the people. Judged by this 
principle, the Budget of 1909-10 in its main features is wise, and 
deserves, modified as it will be in passage through the House, the 
assent of thoughtful Liberals. 

We have practically two schemes of finance before us. On the 
one hand we have that of the Government. It rejects the extrava- 
gant demand of the Conservatives for expenditure far in excess of 
that even proposed by the Government. It refuses to reduce the 
vitality of the nation by taxing the necessaries of life, but it does 
ax the luxuries of the working classes. At the same time it calls 
on the wealthier classes to contribute more according to their ability 
to meet a demand which they, above all, think necessary. On the 
other hand, we have the scheme of the Opposition, which, though 
not officially formulated, can be fairly estimated from the words of 
their leaders, from the Reports of Mr. Chamberlain’s Commission, 
from the outspoken declarations of the Conservative Press, and 
from the general tone of Conservative speakers in the Budget debate. 
This scheme would contemplate the broadening of the basis of taxa- 
tion, the imposition of taxes on the food of the people, involving 
a burthen far exceeding the amount which would reach the 
Exchequer. It would tax imports with a view to reduce them, and 
reduce also the revenue to be derived from them. It would protect 
the home producer, raise the prices of home produce, and to like 
extent reduce consuming power at home. Lastly, the reception 
which the Opposition has given to the Budget, the epithets lavished 
on it, from “robbery” and “confiscation” downwards, show the 
wish of the Conservatives to spare the wealthy and tax the poor— 
a true counterpart of their brethren the party of Kreuz Zeitung in 
Germany. Many of us no doubt regret the necessity of choosing 
between two costly programmes, but the choice must be made, and 
there can be little doubt that the Liberal scheme is at once the 
wisest and the most patriotic. 


WELBY. 


FRENCH LABOUR UNIONS vw. THE STATE. 


. organised employers and organised wage-earners, between 
organised authority under the control of the former, and organised 
emancipation striven for by the latter—in a word, between the State 
and proletarian associations—have reached an acute stage unknown 
in any other country of the world. A severe crisis 1s going on. 
The case of syndicalism against capital has become the case of 
wage-earners against the modern principles of the State. It is no 
longer an economic question, nor a social one. The non-possessing 
class is now, or believes itself to be, strong enough for open struggle. 
Its tendencies are, of course, what is usually called “social revolution.” 
They involve the overthrow of the present State authority. Its ways 
and methods, therefore, are purely political Thus the labour 
problem has taken on in France the shape of an assault on the 
present parliamentary system. 

French syudicalism must not be put on a level with British trade 
unionism. When, twenty-five years ago, a special law ratified the 
existence of wage-earners’ associations, the latter were expressly 
forbidden to deal with any matter exceeding the limits of mere 
professional questions. They got the right to organise strikes (on 
condition of respecting the right of strike-breaking) and to collect 
regular contributions. But they were deprived of “juridical person- 
“ality”’—that is to say, they have no collective liability, no right to 
possess collective property, to bring lawsuits, to be prosecuted, to 
start commercial or industrial enterprises—in a word, to act as 
business contractors. Their influence was to be confined to labour 
questions, and to be exerted by moral force. During some twelve 
or fifteen years they acted more or less like the English trade unions. 
But even during this “economic” period they could not escape from 
political struggle. Their natural aim being improvement of the 
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general situation of the working classes, they became at once nuclei 
of Socialist propaganda. And, indeed, for about a dozen years the 
workmen’s syndicates, as they were called, might reasonably be 
identified with the main body of the Socialist party. The Socialist 
deputies were the political mandatories of the syndicates, the latter 
being forbidden to take up publicly any political action. Neverthe- 
less, professional interests still prevailed in syndicalist circles. 

But the character of the syndicates changed by and by, when the 
Dreyfus case upset the whole political structure of the country. The 
democratic parties of the middle classes, the so-called Radicals 
were unable to overthrow the clerical and military parties without 
appealing for assistance to the Socialists. The large crowds 
of workmen were alone strong enough to keep at bay the 
anti-semite and clerical gangs and the Nationalist leaders who 
plotted against the Republican system. As a matter of fact, the 
Republic was saved that time by the workers. Their representatives 
in Parliament secured a very important position. And although the 
principles of Socialism did not allow them to take office, unless they 
“betrayed” their constituents and left the party, their advice was 
paramount in general politics for about five years. The three great 
reforms due to the Radical system—the law on Associations involving 
the dissolution of monastic orders and the suppression of religious 
education, the separation of the churches from the State, and the 
re-purchase of part of the railroads by the State—as well as the two 
great reforms still pending before the Senate—old-age pensions and 
the income tax—were inspired by, and could be carried only with 
the help of, the Socialists. 

Meanwhile the syndicates had increased in number and in power. 
They are still now, indeed, very far from supporting a comparison 
with the English trade unions; but as they exerted, in spite of the 
law, a large political influence, they might reasonably feel entitled 
to have their professional and social claims kindly considered, not 
only by their immediate representatives, the Socialist deputies, but 
also by the Radical parties and their leaders, who would have been 
unable to remain in office without their support. But they were 
grievously disappointed. The more strongly the Radical system was 
consolidated in Parliament and in the country, the more it appeared 
(at least, in the eyes of the working classes) to be a new and worse 
edition of the old régime of King Louis Philippe, which is sufficiently 
explained by Guizot’s famous apostrophe: “Feather your nest!” For as 
soon as the anti-clerical reforms had been accomplished there was a 
sudden stay in legislation, the social reforms on the Radical programme 
were not pushed on, and the men and parties in office contented 
themselves with making material profit out of their moral power. 

Up to that time the syndicates had not practically kept in view 
the possibility of securing decisive reforms by way of revolutionary 
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proceedings. They had remained sincere partisans of the parliamen- 
tary régime. They had continued to regard the voting-paper as the 
most efficacious arm for their struggle against capitalism. But the 
theory of direct social revolution, enforced above all by M. Briand, 
then a revolutionary Socialist, now Minister of Justice, began by-and- 
by to propagate the idea that a general strike would be able to 
overthrow the present social system in case the parliamentary régime 
should fail to improve the situation of the working classes. And 
the force of this idea grew slowly but irresistibly the longer the 
Radical Government proved hostile to organised labour, or at least 
unproductive of serious social reforms. 

The chiefs of the labour movement could not but perceive that the 
syndicates, as they were organised and run at that moment, proved 
absolutely unable either to get their demands supported by the men 
and the parties in office or to influence public opinion by the menace 
of revolution. They were, as a whole, “social dust,’ independent 
of each other, without any moral or administrative centre, and their 
forces were wasted in a great number of small and inconsistent 
struggles of narrow professional interest. Lacking an authorised 
and stable central organ for co-ordinating their efforts, they only 
sympathised with each other on the basis of general social theories, 
and had for sole instruments of political action the leaders of the 
Socialist party. When the latter broke down, inasmuch as they 
failed to represent the interests of the proletarian class against the 
political and social sway of capitalism, the syndicates, guided by a 
small number of very intelligent, active and rude revolutionaries, 
proceeded to a general reorganisation of their forces, with a view 
to pursuing their ideals outside of parliamentary proceedings and 
regular legislation. The law on Associations, which had been intro- 
duced by Waldeck-Rousseau and M. Millerand—the first of Socialist 
leaders who abandoned the principles and obligations of their clients 
for the love of office and social position—afforded them an oppor- 
tunity to unite the small local syndicates together in large “ industrial 
“federations,” each of them having a central directory board, a central 
treasury, and widespread ramifications all over the country. Almost 
all of these federations joined in a general central organ, which 1s 
called the Confédération Générale du Travail, or, by abbreviation, 
C.G.T. This has been for four or five years past the headquarters 
of syndicalism, social revolution, and “direct ””—that is to say, extra- 
parliamentary—action, by strike, saéotage (destruction of employers’ 
machinery and negligent or defective work), and revolutionary 
propaganda. 

The C.G.T. is evidently no longer an economic, a professional 
organ, a kind of union of trade unions, but a political centre. And 
as it is formed by the trade syndicates, which are expressly forbidden 
by law to indulge in political enterprises, there is no doubt that the 
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Government is legally entitled to dissolve it. But the C.G.7. is so 
strong that no Government and no majority in Parliament dares to 
do so. Any measure of this kind, moreover, would certainly prove 
inefficient. The C.G.T. is, as a matter of fact, an unseizable com- 
mittee of a few delegates of the federations. It might be reorganised 
within an hour and promulgate the very gravest decisions from the 
private dining-room of a member. Its functions are, indeed, purely 
moral. It is a centre of inspiration, and its force consists merely in 
the fact that the industrial federations, the unions of syndicates, are 
sure to be supported in their struggle against capital and dourgeozs 
legislation by a great part of their fellow-workers in other industrial 
branches and in other parts of the country. 

It is useless here to explain the rather complicated inner organisa- 
tion of the C.G.7T. There is only one point which deserves serious 
attention, as it explains the more and more political and revolutionary 
attitude of syndicalism. The delegates of the federations, who name 
by ballot the leading members of the central committee, have only 
one vote for each syndicate represented in the C.G.T. Each syndi- 
cate, whether it is formed by one or two dozen members or by fifty 
thousand, exerts an equal influence on the general direction of the 
labour movement. This regulation is certainly unjust on democratic 
principles. But the leaders of the movement have maintained it 
against the claims of some very strong federations, because the 
largest syndicates are the most moderate in their political action. 
The printers and miners, for instance, and to a certain extent the 
railwaymen, the first federation numbering 12,000 members, the 
second about 35,000, and the third 60,000, have not yet wholly parted 
with the principles of English trade unionism. They have proved 
strong enough to secure practical improvements for all workers of 
their branches; they form a kind of economic aristocracy within 
the proletarian class, and they show some hesitation as to risking 
the loss of the ameliorations obtained by supporting the revolutionary 
proceedings of smaller, less powerful, and therefore more exasperated 
syndicates. They are doubtless the main body of the syndicalist 
army, but they do not want to go ahead. It is to be noted that, in 
order to have a large majority of revolutionary votes, a certain 
number of “skeleton syndicates” have been formed by the revolu- 
tionary leaders, these small associations being able by their votes 
to overbalance the advice of the cautious large federations repre- 
senting big economic interests. It may be considered certain, 
therefore, that the general direction of syndicalism lies with a small 
minority of the working classes. Government and Parliament try 
to spread abroad this fact, in order to make the people believe that 
the present order of things is violently opposed only by a gang of 
professional revolutionaries, who terrorise some groups of workers by 
systematically stirring them up against public order, and frighten 
Parliament and the popular crowds by mere bluff. 
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But the strength of the C.GT. is, in fact, far greater than its 
opponents seem to admit. Its power does not consist in the number 
of its public adherents nor in its material means of action. The 
total number of members of syndicates which have joined the C.G.7. 
is stated in its official statistics to be about 300,000. As this number 
is calculated on the contributions really paid in, and as French | 
workers are usually very slow in contributing to the cost of organisa- 
tion, it may fairly be supposed that the real number is far greater. 
The number of adherent syndicates exceeds 4,200, the average 
number of members being less than 250! Their contributions to 
the C.G.Z. are fixed at a very low rate—viz., fourpence a month for 
every one hundred members. Thus the general income of the 
C.G.T. has been last year no more than £840. As the number of 
wage-earning proletarians in France far exceeds eight millions, it 
appears that the numerical strength of syndicalism is very small, 
and its material means of action absolutely negligible. If, neverthe- 
less, its influence on the political affairs of the country is great enough 
to inspire the fear of, revolution, this is evidently due to moral 
influence. 

The most/important feature in social movements is not the real 
strength of the parties, but the general state of mind on both sides. 
If the assailing groups are supported by the certainty of final victory, 
by enthusiasm, and by the obvious helplessness of the adverse 
organisations; if, on the other hand, the partisans of the present 
order are panic-stricken, unable to take up a corresponding and 
energetic counter-action; if they awaken by their inconstant 
behaviour, by alternation of furious repression and smiling com- 
pliance, a general feeling of weakness, there is no doubt that a small 
group of able agitators may carry with them large crowds of people 
who abstained from partaking in the movement from sheer fear ot 
the authority of the State. 

Now, the official and the voluntary leaders of the syndicates have 
no personal interest at all in avoiding conflicts with the State 
authorities. The material position of the appointed officials in the 
C.G.T. is extremely unpretending. The treasurer of the central 
organisation has £8 a month; the general secretaries of the federa- 
tions (there are no presidents), £9; and as they have no time to go 
out on work they earn less than if they remained simple workmen. 
The advantage of their appointment being moral only, they have a 
natural tendency to acquire a great reputation, to win the admiration, 
or at least the respect, of their followers, and for this purpose they 
are always inclined to start audacious or even dangerous agitation, 
to make subversive and violent speeches, to provoke repression from 
the side of the authorities—in a word, to outpass their fellows by 
the anarchical character of their doings. Whereas during the 
“economic” period of syndicalism, when the Socialist deputies were 
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supposed to represent their political feelings, the majority of leaders 
consisted of recruits from the middle classes, or even the wealthy 
(physicians, writers and lawyers; half a dozen Socialists in Parliament 
are multi-millionaires), the bitter disappointment with the behaviour 
of these men led in the proletarian circles to an invincible distrust 
of leaders who are not actual workmen. There are now only two 
“imtellectuals,’ as they call them, left in the direction of the move- 
ment. One is M. Pouget, son of a notary, former employé of a 
commercial enterprise, afterwards a professional syndicalist agitator ; 
the other is M. de Marmande (Viscount de Rorthays), a publicist, and 
one of the founders of the anti-militarist agitation. All the other 
influential leaders are workmen. Thus the chiefs are really 
“comrades,” and no longer members of a kind of revolutionary 
aristocracy. 

Except in the four or five very large federations (miners, railway- 
men, building-trade-workers, metal-workers and printers), a consider- 
able percentage of members are what is called “ militants’—that is 
to say, active leaders who devote themselves to propaganda, and 
who are likely to have prepared for practical co-operation in case 
of political troubles large crowds of people not yet enlisted in the 
syndicates. This fact may explain the immense moral force of the 
C.G.T., in spite of the relatively small number of its adherents. 

The principle of syndicalist methods, “direct action,” cannot be 
put into effect, however, unless, on the one hand, the proletarian 
organisations have established absolute discipline over their own 
members ; and, on the other, the State lacks authority over the public 
officials and the military forces. These two essential conditions have 
not yet been fulfilled. The general strike, which is to set up 
new social conditions, and at first the functions of all State 
administration, cannot be undertaken as long as part of the pro- 
letarians place their momentary personal interests above the cause 
of revolution; and the French workers are still far from sacrificing 
them. Moreover, the general strike would end in an awful 
civil war or prove wholly unsuccessful if the State disposed of 
sufficient willing soldiers to replace the strikers in two or three of 
the most important industrial branches (victuals, coal, electricity), 
and if at the same time the means of communication continued to 
be available. The C.G.T., therefore, was well aware that it was 
unable, alone, to bring about decisive events. 

But in the meanwhile the two large official bodies on which effec- 
tive State authority is based, the army and the employés of the large 
public enterprises (post and telegraph, railroads, State monopolies, and 
so on), were affected by syndicalist and revolutionary propaganda. 

As to the army, the anti-militarist movement, at least its most 
interesting form, is far more extended than the public thinks. It 
has failed, up to now, as could be foreseen, owing to its anti-patriotic 
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tendencies. But its social or, so to speak, moral claims are gaining 
every day new partisans, for they have no other object than the 
destruction of blind discipline, and correspond perfectly well with 
analogous tendencies in every branch of human activity in France. 
The young soldiers on active service are, of course, less affected by 
the new theories, but their influence on the reserve army is obvious; 
the men want to know why and for what purpose they are asked 
to do this or that, and they claim a right to decide whether it seems 
fit to obey or not. When out on the manceuvres of the reserve troops’ 
last year, as a soldier I formed the impression that this point of view 
is general with the men from the towns and industrial districts, and 
that the peasants, for fear of being ridiculous, imitate them. Officers 
told me then that it is more difficult to command a reserve company 
than to bring to a good end the most delicate diplomatic negotiations. 
Nobody doubts any longer that in case of domestic troubles the 
reserve troops could not be relied upon by the present governmental 
régime. As to the effective army, it has proved up to this moment 
fit for maintaining order, but it is growing more and more difficult 
to ask even the young soldiers for real military action against pro- 
letarian crowds. With the general state of mind now prevailing, the 
people would doubtless sympathise with any corps that should refuse 
to take arms against proletarians, provided the latter did not attack 
the soldiers. And in case widespread troubles should break out in 
different parts of the country at the same time, any Government that 
should assume the responsibility of a kind of civil war by ordering 
the army to crush a political movement would break down under 
universal hatred. As for the rest, we have now an example of the 
whole of a battalion refusing to oppose popular agitation; it was two 
years ago when a dangerous rising broke out in the wine districts 
of Southern France. The mutineers were, of course, obliged to 
submit; they were severely blamed in Parliament and sent for a 
year to Africa; the whole of the press was up against them; but 
even in Parliament the fact that they had been charged to maintain 
order in their home district was considered as a mitigating circum- 
stance, and the indignation of not only the Socialists but all classes 
of the southern population was so great against the Government that 
dared to “send the sons against the fathers” that the Under-Secretary 
of the Interior, deputy for the district in question, was obliged to 
resign. This example has made a very strong impression on many ° 
young men, and the general feeling in the country is, I think, that 
it would be impossible even now to have the present political and 
social institutions protected by the army, provided the supposed 
general strike or the labour troubles extended over a great part of 
the country. 

As to the State employés, recent events have shown that they 
can no more be relied upon. On the contrary, they are likely to lead 
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any great subversive movement. And this is what makes syndicalism 
so powerful and the situation of the present végzme so precarious. 
Five or six years ago there was not a single group of State employés 
who wanted to form syndicates (conferring the right to strike) or 
to take up “direct action” against the Government. Even the rail- 
waymen, though not State employés in the proper sense of the word 
(most of the roads belonging to private companies), and although 
they were organised in a large syndicate, clung to trade-union prin- 
ciples and avoided political campaigns. The Waldeck-Rousseau law 
of Association, however, gave State employés, just like any other 
citizens, a right to form associations, but not syndicates, of course. 
A great number of large organisations sprang up at once, the most 
important being those of post-office clerks and teachers. The 
Government went so far as to admit the force of these associations 
by consenting to discuss professional questions with their delegates. 
But the evolution of these associations, although far more rapid, was 
just the same as that of the labour syndicates described above. 

At first all the members, almost without exception, were partisans 
of the parliamentary system, and waited for the amelioration of 
labour conditions and salaries by means of special laws. A great 
majority of them were, and are perhaps still now, Radicals. At 
least, their associations had neither a socialist nor a revolutionary 
character. They were accustomed to strong discipline, and admitted 
it, provided it was righteous. They had a strong feeling of duty 
towards the State and the public, the latter depending on them for 
the regular course of ordinary life. But they were still more cruelly 
disappointed than the labour syndicates, and general disaffection to 
the present Radical system of government rapidly arose. They 
proved unable to obtain by persuasion, by courteous explanation of 
their material and, above all, their moral situation, legislative measures 
assuring them regular advancement, cessation of the awful favouritism 
which had grown up ever since the Combes Cabinet, and, above all, 
a general statute fixing the rights and the duties of employés’ 
associations towards the State. | 

Thus they were pushed, by the negligence or the bad faith of the 
Government and the parties in office, into the arms of the C.G.T. 
A strong tendency showed itself to change the associations into 
syndicates, and to join the great central organisation of syndicalism. 
This tendency may be described as a general conviction that strikes 
cnly would be sufficient to realise their claims, a great many of 
which were not unreasonable. But there is certainly not a single 
State in the world now that would admit the right of public officials 
to strike. For this would be the negation of all modern principles 
of parliamentary government. 

The Radical parties, and even a great number of Socialists (who 
are in office, like M. Briand and M. Viviani, or who have been in 
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enviable social or financial conditions since their friends disposed 
of all the resources of the State), were literally dazzled by their good 
fortune ; they had won a splendid career and had realised the most 
Ponoront points of their political programme; they either believed 
very sincerely that the people should be satisfied with the anti- 
clerical reforms and had no right to ask for anything else, or they 
defended stubbornly a state of things in which they had taken the 
profitable places of party autocrats. The former refused to open 
their eyes to the growth of syndicalism, and considered as outrageous, 
if not immoral, the natural upheaval of large popular crowds that 
had helped them to their prominent situatidén and asked for some 
gratitude. The latter, more cynically, considered the matter as a 
question of power, but were so infatuated by their recent success 
and the efficiency of their political organisation in the country that 
they under-estimated the strength of the movement. At all events, 
if they considered syndicalism and the C.G.T. as enemies of their 
_ sway—a sway which, although exerted not by one man but by a 
party, has been ever since the Combes Cabinet, and more than ever 
under the almost dictatorial direction of M. Clemenceau, just as 
vexatious, unrighteous, harsh and intolerant as, for instance, Tsarism 
is in another direction—they failed to grasp the evident disaffection 
and, above all, the moral solidarity of the State employés. 

Thus the firgt great postal strike broke out in March last like a 
thunderstorm, or, better, like a political earthquake. What the 
syndicates, the C.G.T., the workmen, in spite of long and persistent 
efforts, had been unable to do, a mere “friendly association” of 
public officials, outside organised syndicalism, succeeded in bringing 
about—viz., the first serious shaking of the very basis on which in 
France, as in all other civilised countries, the State is founded. Thus 
for the first time the real social situation of the country came to 
light. 

The immediate cause and aim of this strike were in themselves 
unimportant ; they were moral, rather vague, and seemed to concern 
only the position of one man, the Under-Secretary of State, 
M. Simyan. This, and the end of the strike without any palpable 
result, has misled foreign observers. The strike ended because the 
Prime Minister had given express assurance as to the dismissal of 
the Under-Secretary of State. It is not the fault of the postmen 
that this promise was not kept; it is only a proof of what was alluded 
to above—that the chiefs of the Radical system are dazzled by their 
momentary power. The real cause of the strike was of the greatest 
possible consequence: it was an action against the whole of the 
Radical régime, with its favouritism, its unrighteousness towards 
independent citizens, and the egotistic perfidy of the former leaders 
of real democracy. Its real aim was no less important: to show 
that direct action, if well organised and supported by numerical 
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strength and able leaders, can overthrow the principle of State 
authority. Thus the mere fact that this strike was possible and 
ended in a moral victory is to be considered as a successful “manceuvre 
“in view of the social revolution.” 

The failure of the second postal strike and the revolutionary 
co-operation of the C.G.T. in April must not be regarded as proving 
the strength of the Radical system; for it is due to mere lack of 
experience ; it was materially and morally impossible actively to support 
within one month two identical revolutionary upheavals by the same 
organisations, just when the ardour of the partisans was cooled down 
by the demoralising effect of a practical defeat following their moral 
victory; moreover, as the chiefs of the C.G.T. avow, the state of 
mind of the working classes has not yet reached the degree of self- 
confidence and revolutionary enthusiasm which is necessary for 
starting a decisive action; the present movement is in fact a means 
of canvassing and an “essay of social mobilisation”; as the task of 
syndicalist revolution lies still with a minority of workmen and 
employés, the success of “direct action” depends in the first line-on 
its suddenness, and under present circumstances it is still condemned 
to failure, if the State and Capital are given the time to organise 
resistance. Therefore, the recent troubles are to be considered as 
one out of a great number of preludes to events which, perhaps, 
will never happen, but which eventually can be provoked under 
favourable general conditions by the C.G.T. in joint action with the 
State employés. And these events would be a revolution of a new 
kind, upsetting institutions that all revolutions up to this date have 
endeavoured to reinstate or to reinforce. 

The object of former revolutions was a change of the form of the 
State; they were political in their essential features, and in most 
cases, as against depraved Courts and bureaucracy, tried to 
re-establish the authority of the State in its purest form. Syndicalism 
wants to break the authority of the State. The real problem in 
hand was perfectly well outlined during the postal strike of March 
by one of the leading postal clerks, M. Subra, who said: “We refuse 
“to be instruments; we want to be collaborators in State 
“administration.” 

All the principles of syndicalism are found in these words. Their 
political or social signification is that the State ought to be a kind 
of co-operative society. Such has been for many centuries the opinion 
of the members of Chinese guilds. Such is—and I am personally 
acquainted with the leaders of syndicalism—the opinion of the men 
who plot the destruction of the present State and its social features. 
The State a co-operative society! This is not at all Socialism. Under 
Socialist administration the authority of the State is to be absolute, 
and economic life, so to speak, a public administration. Under the 
syndicalist végzme, on the contrary, State authority would be the 
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result of economic life, government being only a central committee 
of delegates of huge economic co-operative corporations. This is 
the more true as the syndicalists are, in fact, hostile to State mono- 
polies under the present “authoritative State.” The railway federa- 
tion, a short time after the re-purchase of the Western lines by the 
State, passed a resolution opposing further re-purchase, because 
“State monopolies are, under present circumstances, a heavier yoke 
“than private companies.” In the eyes of the syndicates the prin- 
ciples of the State must be changed before the “ transfer of productive 
“capital to society” will be prospective of good results. And this is 
precisely what the postmen, who are workmen in a State monopoly, 
wanted to make obvious by their strikes. 

Ever since the Radical party has been in office, but with increasing 
recklessness, State authority has taken on in all departments, but 
in the postal administration still more than elsewhere, forms of 
arbitrary tyranny which could reasonably induce the people to 
believe that the aspect only of despotism had changed, but that the 
despotic system continued to prevail as under the most archaic 
régime. The proposed victim of the postal strikes, the Under- 
Secretary of State, M. Simyan, was but the representative of this 
system of parliamentary oligarchy, under which every so-called repre- 
sentative of the people is reigning, just as the patrician in ancient 
Rome ruled, over a large crowd of “clients,” whom he is, however, 
obliged, in order not to lose their votes, to buy every day by unjus- 
tifiable favours. The members of Parliament are in France the 
obedient servants of their electors, but the despots of all those who 
are unable to deprive them of their seats. If deputies are ordered 
by influential electors to buy umbrellas or underwear for the wives 
of these gentlemen; if a Secretary of State is allowed to call his 
employés tramps and his female officials wenches; if a huge system 
of political espionage is organised in every village of the country; 
if mtolerance, denunciation, and every kind of secret, uncontrollable 
and malevolent information influence advancement ; if hideous nepo- 
tism prevails ; if a Postmaster-General has to read, and to comply with, 
one hundred and five thousand letters of recommendation a year, 
all signed by members of Parliament ; if telephone girls are obliged 
to buy advancement by exaggeratedly amicable attitudes towards 
superiors and politicians ; if letter-carriers, in order to be well marked, 
must not allow their wives to go to church; if everybody who does 
not want to be left behind in his career is obliged to ask as an alms 
some letters of recommendation from a Radical member of Parlia- 
ment, the latter being obliged, again, to intervene at the Ministry 
and prove that his client is really a partisan of the Government, there 
is no question of merely personal matters, but the whole of the 
political system is rotten. And the postal strikes have proved that 
this system is shaken, and might possibly be overthrown by 
co-operation of the C.G.T. with the State officials. 
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For the general state of mind is such in France that not only in 
the proletarian classes, but even among the bourgeoisie, disaffection 
with this system is growing stronger every day. The (public 
sympathised with the post-office strikers. Nobody doubts that, in 
case of brutal provocation, the large labour federations would join in 
a general assault on the State. Nobody doubts that, if the Radical 
Government dared to apply the military code to strikers by mobilising 
on paper the whole of the reserve army, and to sentence revolution- 
aries by exceptional courts, the whole country would rise against 
them. In a word, the postmen have proved that nothing can be 
done against well-organised and self-confident State employés. 

Sooner or later, therefore, their claims must be complied with, for 
there is no hope that their state of mind will change. Up to now 
they have not dared to push the matter to the bitter end. They 
hoped that intimidation would be sufficient. So they have once more 
saved the situation. But if the Radical sway is to continue alarming 
public opinion by its “incoherence,” as M. Clemenceau himself calls 
it, and by its moral and practical inability to prevent general dis- 
affection as to parliamentary government, nobody can foresee what 
will be the result of another joint attack of labour federations and 
employés on the present Republican system; it might possibly lead 
tc a coup a@état, as well as to large social troubles. The Paris 
policemen’s association contributed 440 to the strike funds of the 
postmen! This sum is certainly of not much consequence; but the 
mere principle of this strange co-operation seems to prove that even in 
the ranks of former soldiers, who have consented to be the instruments 
ot public authority and order, revolutionary tendencies are spreading. 
That under such conditions the present State is living on a rather 
precarious basis may seem obvious. 

The real situation of the Radical State with respect to syndicalism, 
as considered from an impartial, I may say an historical, point of 
view, has recently been outlined by a well-known bourgeois leader, 
who said that “the fright of the parties in office in face of the 
“movement is like that of a hen which has hatched a duck’s egg 
vand is running wildly by the side of the puddle where her changeling 

“is taking its first swimming lesson.” As a matter of fact, the 
so-called French democracy has been governed up to now on aristo- 
cratic principles. .Tsars like M. Clemenceau; satraps like M. 
Simyan; innumerable chinoyniks, such as gave themselves despotic 
airs under the Combes Cabinet and later; and, above all, thousands 
of Azeffs who, under the name of “delegates” (of the reigning party), 
spread all over the country as spies, and frequently ruin the private 
and not only the public life of too honest people; all such officials, 
who are necessary or at least useful in an autocracy, must be con- 
sidered logically as State criminals in a State which ptetends to be 
governed by the citizens. The State employés and the labour unions 
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in revolt against the State claim that, if really the voice of people 
is to be paramount in public affairs, it should be heard at least in 
all places where the citizens partake directly in official business—in 
the monopolies and in public administration. The danger for the 
present State lies, above all, in the fact that these State employés 
enjoy a better material position and have enjoyed better education 
than most of the private workmen. Moreover, their functions 
wielding gigantic interests, their assault on the State has a highly 
demoralising effect on the adverse party. And there is no doubt 
that in case of widespread agitation in those circles the fright of 
the governing classes may lead far sooner to capitulation than the 
material strength of the assailants. 

At all events, everybody is aware now in France that, as a matter 
of principle, large groups of officials are able to overthrow the 
present political system if they want to do so. And this certainty 
of final success will perhaps be sufficient to change in a pretty 
near future the “instruments” of public administration into 
“ collaborators.” | 

The present course of events, however, seems to indicate that, 
instead of being the collaborators of public administration, the State 
employés will become the collaborators of social revolution by joining, 
or at least by co-operating on the same lines with, the labour federa- 
tions. If the parties in office prove unable or unwilling to prevent 
the joining of these two immense forces by an open reconciliation 
with the State employés, the general social situation will rapidly grow 
worse. Solidarity and mutual aid between workmen and officials 
will prevail, and it will. be impossible to content one group without 
complying with the claims of the other. Then the reform of the 
statute affecting State officials and the overthrow of the whole present 
system of industries and commercial life will be one and the same 
problem. And as this problem is utterly incapable of solution, the 
social and political crisis in France is likely to be for some years 
very—ainteresting. 

. ALEXANDER ULAR. 
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HERE is no charge that is more often made by theological 

writers against one another than that of subjectivity. What 
a man himself believes is objective truth, what another holds is 
subjective opinion. Each thinker warns his neighbour against the 
personal eguation in theology, without taking heed unto his own 
ways, lest he himself be in like manner led astray. It would greatly 
help understanding in theological discussions if this elusive personal 
equation, which each discovers in the other and not in himself, could 
be laid hold 6n and forced to yield up its secret. What is it? How 
does it affect the judgment? Is it avoidable? If not, how can it be 
kept within lawful bounds? This essay~is an attempt to answer 
these questions. 


The variety of opinions expressed on theological questions is a 
proof that the personal equation does appear in judgments on these 
matters to a greater extent than in the solution of the problems) of 
physical science. Nor is this fact to be wondered at, for the sensible 
is very much more accessible to the common knowledge than the 
spiritual. The methods of observation, experiment and verification 
which can be used in the investigation of nature cannot be applied 
to the discovery of the soul and the inner world in which it lives, 
moves and has its being. General agreement is not at all likely to 
be attained in this realm of research. But mutual understanding 
may be promoted if something can be done to define the causes of 
these differences. The analysis of a concrete instance will best serve 
this purpose. There is no doctrine more prominent and important 
for Christian thought than that of the Atonement, and yet here the 
greatest oppositions of opinion show themselves. There are some who 
insist on an objectzve Atonement, a Godward reference of the death 
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of Christ; there are others who will not admit anything but a 
subjective Atonement, or a manward reference. 

Man alone needs to be reconciled to God by being brought to 
penitence for sin and faith in God’s grace; and this the Cross, by 
its pathetic, tender appeal, effects—so argue some. In a sinful world 
God must put beyond doubt or question His judgment of the sin 
which He forgives, and this He has done in the sacrifice of the Son— 
so others maintain. While there are modifications of the statement 
of the position on each side, this may be said to be the vital issue: 
Was the Cross necessary for God’s holy love, or only for man’s 
penitence and faith? While the writer himself holds the insufficiency 
of all subjective theories and the necessity of an objective theory, — 
so re-stated as to meet the objections that have been justly brought 
against most previous statements of it, yet this is not the matter to 
be considered now, but the causes of this difference of opinion on so 
vital an issue. 

The first cause that may be noted is the varying estimate of the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures on these questions. There are not 
a few whose own reason and conscience throw no light for them on 
the mystery of the Cross, but who accept what they understand to 
be the teaching of the Bible. There are others who find the verifica- 
tion in their own experience of the teaching even of Paul regarding 
the necessity of the death of Christ that God might Himself be 
just, and justify the ungodly. Some there are, however, who are 
quite content to differ from the apostolic teaching, and confident 
that theirs is a sounder judgment than that of some of the writers 
of the New Testament. Among those who do not accept what has 
been generally regarded as the New Testament teaching on this 
theme, a few show great ingenuity and industry in so interpreting 
that teaching as to dull the edge of its antagonism to the view which 
they desire to hold. The late Dr. Dale found himself quite at home 
in the apostolic testimony to the Cross; so does Dr. Denney to-day. 
The late Dr. Stevens sought to eliminate from the greater part of 
the New Testament the doctrine of the objective Atonement. An 
expositor like Pfleiderer gives what he regards as the historical inter- 
pretation of Paul, without pruning its wilder growths, because he 
feels quite at liberty to. dissent from and censure Paul. What a 
man thinks of the Bible will inevitably determine the influence its 
teaching has on his theology. 

The second cause of difference of opinion is that some theologians 
attach much, and others little, significance and value to the doctrine 
of the Christian Church. There are still to-day Christian thinkers 
to be met with who consider that the Christian Church has not 
laboured altogether in vain in seeking to define the contents of its 
faith, and who endeavour so sympathetically to study the views of 
previous generations as to detach the kernel of truth from the husks 
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of error, and to enrich their own minds by the treasures of thought 
to be found in the teachers of the past. They hold, for instance, 
that each theory of the Atonement has some element of truth which 
may be included in the complete statement. Very general, however, 
if not among theologians yet among those who regard themselves 
as quite competent to discuss the theological problems of to-day, is 
the attitude of entire independence, if not unmitigated contempt, 
towards the labours of Christian thought in the past. The defect 
of all former theories of the Atonement is exaggerated; each is 
related, not to the intellectual standpoint of the age to which it 
belongs, but to the thought of to-day. One of the earliest views 
about the Cross, that the death of Christ was a ransom paid to the 
devil, is spoken of with holy horror or bitter scorn. Is there likely 
to be agreement between those who, on the one hand, have reverence 
for, and gratitude to, the saints and sages of the Christian Church in 
all ages, and those who appear to think that wisdom was born into 
the world with them? 

In comparing the teaching of the Bible and of the Church some 
writers make a very confident appeal to reason, while others are not 
so sure of its competence to judge these matters. This is the third 
cause of disagreement. The science of to-day, with its emphasis on 
law and order, is by some regarded as entitled to dictate to theology 
what may or may not be believed regarding God in His world. It 
is declared that miracles are incredible ; and thus the Christian history 
must be stripped bare of all that is not natural. Or one of the current 
philosophies captures the intellect. Christ must be “ cribb’d, cabin’d, 
“and confined” to the measure that Hegel, for instance, will allow. 
Or Kant shall tell us whether and how any knowledge of God is 

possible to us. Hindoo pantheism casts its spell over some minds, 
‘and so sin must be minimised, and man must be deified. On the 
contrary, there are still Christian theologians who recognise the 
necessary limitations of the methods of modern science to the realm 
of phenomena, who maintain that it is capable only of describing 
the actual, and not of determining the possible ; who find the objects 
of Christian faith in a realm the heights of which science cannot 
scale nor fathom the depths. They see in many a philosophical 
system only a “vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself,” and find that 
the sensitive conscience and the contrite heart hold secrets that the 
speculative intellect cannot discover. The Cross which to the 
wisdom of to-day, too, is foolishness, to them that believe is still 
the power and wisdom of God unto salvation. 

But, we may ask, is there no reason for the differences of opinion 
regarding the Bible, the Church, and the Reason? Without pretend- 
ing that the answer is exhaustive, the writer ventures to affirm that 
these differences are due to a difference of religious experience. 
Without doubting or denying for a moment the Christian standing 
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of those for whom the, Bible has little authority and the Church 
less value and the Reason has dominating influence, it may be 
suggested that the distinctively Christian experience of a broken and 
a contrite heart, which is healed only by the redeeming grace of 
Christ on the cross, does make all things new, does give the Bible 
a claim, the Church a worth not recognised before, and abates the 
confident self-sufficiency of the human reason. There are many 
within the Christian Churches who are attracted and influenced by 
the teaching of Jesus regarding the divine Fatherhood and the human 
brotherhood, and who seek to enjoy the comfort and help of the 
one and to discharge the claims of the other, to whom the Cross is 
a difficulty and perplexity. If modesty does not restrain them they 
are likely to be found among those who denounce any objective 
theory of the Atonement. There are others—they seem to be 
growing fewer in the Churches—who have seen God as the holy 
and themselves as the sinful, and, in utter despair of themselves, 
have found deliverance only in the Sacrifice, in which the condem- 
nation of their own conscience has been re-affirmed by the holy love 
of God, and in which an assurance of God’s pardon has come to them 
which for ever blotted out that condemnation. 


II. 


If this be the root of the differences of theological opinion, if there 
‘ are prevalent two types of piety, what Dr. James has called healthy- 
mindedness, and what we may call broken-heartednéss, it is evident 
that the personal equation is not an accident in theology. As aman 
is, so he will think. There are many who cannot acquiesce in these 
differences, and who believe that unanimity should be secured, and 
subjectivity should be replaced by objectivity, through submission 
to an authority. 

Among Protestants the opinion widely prevails that Christian 
doctrine should be determined by the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. 
The difficulty that this involves has usually been escaped by ingenuity 
of interpretation: a man fbelieved ‘himself to be submitting his 
judgment to the mind of prophets and apostles, when he was putting . 
his own sense on their words. Here it is imperative that the personal 
equation should be as far as possible excluded. Happily the methods 
of historical interpretation are being more rigidly defined and more 
accurately applied, and we may hope, regarding many parts of the 
Bible, to reach a really objective view. It would be to deceive our- 
selves, however, if we imagined that absolute objectivity could thus 
be reached. Understanding depends on sympathy, appreciation on 
affinity, and saint or seer discovers his secret only to the like-minded. , 

But even if we could exhibit with absolute accuracy the teaching 
of Scripture, a mere submission to it, unless its voice found an echo 
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in our hearts, would be a bondage inconsistent with Christian free- 
dom. There must be the inner witness to make the outer testimony 
effective. As has been pointed out, there is a personal criticism of 
the Scriptures by the pious who have never accepted the methods 
of the Higher Criticisms. There are in “the divine library ” writings 
that find us, in which we are at home, and writings that leave us cold. 
Unless we do violence to our own souls our theology will be affected 
by this personal preference, due to spiritual affinity. 

In the Bible itself we must recognise the personal equation. It 
is enough to compare Hosea and Amos, or Isaiah and Jeremiah, or 
‘Ezekiel and the unnamed Herald of the Return from Exile, to dis- 
cover that the gift of prophecy did not exclude the individual 
characteristics. The four evangelists did not reflect exactly the same 
image of the Christ of God. John and Peter, Paul and James, are 
not by a common apostolate reduced to uniformity of apprehension 
or exposition of the truth and grace of Jesus. With the abandon- 
ment of the old mechanical view of inspiration there has gone the 
possibility of using the Bible as a text-book of theology, in which 
is presented the objectively divine without the subjectively human. 
It is one of the claims of the newer method of studying the Bible 
that we recognise the personal equation. We are brought into 
contact with living men whom the one Spirit possesses and directs 
without the suppression of their distinctive personality. If the same 
Spirit dwells in us, it is surely evident that it cannot be intended 
that we should become slavishly dependent on prophet, evangelist, 
or apostle. 

The higher criticism of the Bible has led some Anglican writers 
to emphasise only the more earnestly the authority of the Church, 
as if its decrees and institutions could not be subjected to the same 
sort of criticism. Thus Bishop Gore, as regards the Christological 
decision of the cecumenical councils, seeks to assert permanent validity. 
This he cannot do without conceding a good deal. These dogmas 
determine the limits rather than define the contents of Christian 
faith. The objection that these dogmas are expressed in the terms 
of Greek philosophy is met by a virtual canonising of Greek philo- 
sophy. From the Protestant side Dr. Orr has made a similar attempt. 
He seeks to show that the progress of dogma is a divinely guided 
and guarded evolution in a necessary logical order of the contents of 
Christian theology. At the other extreme stands Dr. Harnack, for 
whom the history of dogma appears an evil, if an inevitable evil, 
a gradual secularisation, with only a partial recovery in Augustine 
and Luther, of the Christian faith, Modernism in the Roman 
Catholic Church, without accepting dogma as regulative of thought 
to-day, regards it as a necessary expression of the common religious 
life of the Christian Church. It is interesting to note that at the 
Reformation the authority of the Church was challenged only in 
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respect of the way of salvation and the means of grace; the. 


‘Reformers were anxious to assert their acceptance of Catholic 
doctrine in regard to the person of Christ. Only in our own time 
‘has there been a serious challenge of the adequacy of these theo- 
logical formulations. 


It is not likely that the conflicts of the modern world will be settled 


. by an appeal to the authority of the Church. But in justification of 


an attitude of independence it may be pointed out that the personal 
equation cannot be excluded from the history of dogma itself. The 
more thoroughly the history of the cecumenical councils is studied, 
the more evident will it become that in them we have no pure divine 
objectivity without any human subjectivity. Very unworthy often 
were the human factors that determined the issue. But turning away 
from “the shady side” of these transactions, we may ask: In defining 
the divinity of Christ, was not the influence of Athanasius dominant? 
Would the Church’s views of sin and grace have been just what they 
are apart from the distinctive personality and the peculiar experience 
of Augustine? If it was legitimate for Athanasius or Augustine to 
influence the faith of his own age, can it be wrong for the Christian 
thinker of to-day? Nay, does it not add value to these doctrinal 
statements that we must regard them, not as intellectual exercises 
unaffected by the religious life of men, but as attempts to define in the 
best terms the age afforded the soul’s experiences of truth and grace? 
But while such a view does undoubtedly greatly add to the interest 
of the history of Christian doctrine, it does impose an insuperable 
objection on the attempt to appeal to the dead! voices of the past 
to impose silence on the living voices of to-day, to confine the living 
present to the humble task of echoing the dead past. We may 
reverence, but in matters of faith we cannot be in subjection unto 
men. | 

Since neither the Bible nor the Church can afford a refuge from the 
personal equation, there are to-day not a few who think they can 
invest their theology with a scientific character, that is, raise it above 
the variations of individual opinion, by basing it upon reason. This 
term is, however, a very ambiguous word, and the thing signified 
a very elusive entity. In most cases it means some philosophical 
system which is accepted as solving the problems of thought, and 
which then is regarded as competent to determine what may or may 
not be accepted as Christian truth. Can it be pretended that there: 
is so general an agreement regarding the answers to be given to 
the ultimate questions of the mind that we have an objective basis 
of universal validity on which the theological structure can be 
securely reared? If we cannot concede to Bishop Gore that the 
Greek philosophy implied in the cecumenical creeds is permanent 
philosophy, are we entitled to assume that the Kantian epistemology 
or the Hegelian ontology will put an end to all disputes in the realm 
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of theology? Whenever reason 1s appealed to for or against any 


affirmation of Christian faith, a close scrutiny is demanded to discover 
whether what is really summoned to decide the question is not some | 
scientific hypothesis or philosophical speculation which is as much’ 
in the region of individual opinion as many views which are put 
forward without any such confident claim to general assent. Evolu- 
tion, for instance, is a fact to be observed and described, and not 
a law to be imposed on all reality. What Christ could be or do 
is not to be determined by the application of any such principle. Or, 
again, the formula “the real is the rational” does not silence by 
sovereign right the voice of conscience regarding sin and demonstrate 
its necessity. Perhaps to-day nothing is more necessary than to 
maintain the protest of personal convictions against the bold and 
large assumptions of science and philosophy. 

Apart from the explanations of phenomena, based on common 
experience or frequent experiment, there are many hypotheses of 
science, and still more speculations of philosophy, that do not possess 
any greater general validity than the testimonies of Christian experi- 
ence ; and, nevertheless, the former are put forward as objective in 
opposition to the latter as subjective. The personal equation of the 
scientific and philcsophical thinker is a potent factor in the answer 
given to many of the questions in regard to which science and 
philosophy come into conflict with Christian faith. Whether miracles 
do occur; whether the supernatural is real ; whether Christ is divine ; 
whether sin needs forgiveness and is forgiven on the cross of Jesus 
Christ ; whether by faith a man may become a new creature in Christ 
Jesus; whether death is swallowed up in a glorious and blessed 
immortality—all these are questions on which no appeal lies to reason 
as represented by contemporary science or philosophy against faith, 
which has its own witness regarding these things. " 


III. 


The personal equation cannot be excluded from theology by sub- 
stituting Bible, Church or Reason as an infallible authority. Of 
course in critical, exegetical, literary or historical questions this need 
not emerge. To give the meaning of a passage of Scripture, to 
expound the views of a prophet or an apostle, a father or a scholastic, 
to determine the intention of a dogmatic formula—all this belongs 
to science, and should be subject to the methods which are appropriate 
to science, although even in the decision of these issues personal 
conviction cannot be entirely without influence. What shall be 
admitted as historical or not depends very much on the critic’s view 
of the Person and Work of Christ. In the recognition of facts as 
well as the estimation of values, faith or unbelief will betray their 
influence. It is, however, when we leave these lower branches of 
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theological study and rise to the endeavour to define, defend, and 
commend the objects of faith that the personal equation becomes 
inevitably prominent. Constructive theology, if it is not to be merely 
a prudent reproduction of the ideas of others, must be a personal 
confession of faith, Much that passes as constructive theology is 
but dogmatic tradition. What is needed to-day, and alone has value, 
is personal conviction, the living again, and so making alive for 
others, the truths that are common Christian heritage. It is being 
more and more fully recognised that Christian experience is, and 
must be, the starting-point of Christian theology. It is a legitimate 
demand that even the philosophy of religion should be, not a deduc- — 
tion from a general philosophy, but rather an induction from com- 
parative religion and religious psychology; or perhaps it would be 
more accurately expressed thus: that the deduction should be — 
checked by the induction. While we may need to ‘put questions in 
order to get answers, we must be prepared to correct our questions 
by the answers we get. If the Christian theologian must have passed 
the realities with which he is concerned through his own life, must 
there have found the verification of what. he offers to others as truth, 
the personal equation, it is evident, cannot, and ought not to be, 
excluded from theology; but that it may be a help and not a 
hindrance to his work it is necessary that his personality should 
possess the following characteristics. 

First of all, not only a genuine but an intense piety is essential 
to the Christian theologian. He must be scholar’ and thinker; but 
what will give worth to all his other gifts is that he should be a 
saint. Spiritual things are spiritually discerned. A conscience that 
shrinks from every taint of defilement; a heart that hungers and 
thirsts for the living God; an inner vision for the things invisible 
and eternal; a detachment from the things visible and temporal ; 
a renunciation of ‘self and aspiration for the kingdom of God—these 
and such as these qualifications must he possess who would enter into 
the sanctuary of God and carry God’s secrets to the souls of other 
men. Surely Christian theology has suffered most from the 
un-Christian character and temper of many of its advocates and 
defenders. How can he interpret grace who is not himself full of 
grace? 

A second characteristic that is essential to the Christian theologian 
is a deep and a wide sympathy. The grace of God purifies and 
elevates, but it does not remove the limits of a man’s individuality. 
Each man apprehends the objects of faith in his own way. Accord- 
ingly our experience, however genuine and intense, cannot exhaust 
the possibilities that lie in the truth and grace of God for man. A 
theologian must be able to appreciate experiences unlike his own. 
Has he himself known a sudden conversion? He must not be 
suspicious of the gradual development in Christian life in another. 
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Has the love of God so encompassed him from his earliest years that 
he has not known the deep raging waters of the soul? He must not 
call morbid those to whom the gospel comes as deliverance from 
despair. Jesus identified himself in love with mankind, and so must 
his interpreter. Most of the one-sidedness that marks theological 
writing is due to a narrow individualism. To live with and in others 
is to live a life so rich and full that the interpretation of it will not 
mutilate the truth of God. 

Not less essential is the third characteristic: an accurate and 
extensive scholarship. This demand may appear a surprise, even a 
relapse to a lower standpoint, after what has just been said; but 
it does not at all appear so to the writer. For what he understands 
by scholarship is the reproduction in the scholar of the thought and 
the life of former ages. To remember facts without understanding 
their meaning or knowing their worth is barren pedantry, and not 
fruitful learning. The Christian Church has not thought altogether 
in vain on the great questions of theology; while there are other 
foreign elements in its creeds, there is also the testimony of Christian 
faith itself, and the theologian who ignores this treasure of thought 
will be the sport of the intellectual fashions of the age or the victim 
of his own mental peculiarity. The personal equation in theology 
will be hurtful or helpful as the personality of the theologian 
is large and deep and full. 

What to-day probably needs to be insisted on almost more than 
any other qualification is a solemn sense of the responsibility of the 
task. While correct views do not ensure Christian character, and 
the Christian life is found where there are errors regarding Christian 
faith, yet it must be recognised that speculative views about the 
necessity of sin for moral development may lessen moral vigour, 
and any theological obscuration of the glory of Christ as the divine 
Saviour may bring distress and darkness to an anxious soul. The 
Christian theologian does not speak as a free-lance; he is a member 
of a religious community, and is under obligation to maintain as 
far as possible its continuity of faith, its spiritual identity. While 
the questions of the young must be answered and their doubts met, 
the experience of the aged must not be disregarded nor their hearts 
wounded by wanton denials of what they hold most dear. The 
theologian is an intellectual mediator between God and man, and, 
as. he is responsible to God not to misinterpret His truth, he is 
responsible to men to give regard to the needs of their souls. 


IV. 


If these essential characteristics of the Christian theologian are 
present, the personal equation in theology will not be a disturbing 
and distorting but a vitalising and invigorating factor. Against an 
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arbitrary subjectivity there are two protections. The first is this, 
that there is only one object of the Christian faith: God in Christ, 
“the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” Christian theology is 
not a speculation or an aspiration of man that teaches out into the 
void ; it is an apprehension and appreciation of a permanent and a 
universal reality. Again and again when it seemed as though the 
Church had lost its contact with God in tradition and convention, 
has there been a renewal of thought and life by the re-discovery 
of the one object of Christian faith. Mankind in all lands and ages 
has the same needs that God alone can meet, and God is ever the 
same in grace towards men. Whatever vagabond opinions on this 
or that question of doctrme may emerge from time to time, “he 
“that believeth will not make haste,” he will not be over-anxious 
about the truth of God, but will hope that the earnest, serious seeker 
shall ever find his home in God. It seems necessary to insist that, 
as in the physical realm the scientific inquirer is guided, and, if need 
be, checked in his hypothesis by the facts with which he deals, so 
in the spiritual realm there is a reality revealing itself to the thought 
of the seer and the saint—a reality which has assumed a definite 
historical form in Jesus Christ, a reality that has given to this revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ permanence and universality in the Bible and 
in the Church. This reality abides, while thinkers come and go. 

The second protection against subjectivity is the Christian com- 
munity, not the ecclesiastical institution of one land or age, but the 
spiritual society, which is the fulfilment of Christ, Who filleth all 
in all One cannot but feel that a good deal of the often vagrant 
speculation, for which German theologians are responsible, is due 
to an academic isolation from the life of the Christian Church. Not 
the creeds and the codes, not the rituals and the polities of the 
Churches, so much as the faith, hope, love that more or less imper- 
fectly are expressed in all these, constitute that realisation within 
human history of the eternal reality with which the Christian theo- 
logian is concerned. It is not by any such means for the repression 
of independent thought as the Papacy is to-day using against the 
Modernist movement that Christian truth can be preserved. But only 
by the abiding life of God in man, and of man in God, can the 
thought of man amid all intellectual changes remain rooted and 
grounded in the truth of God. With the greatest freedom from any 
outward restraint, the theologian will not “be carried about with 
“ divers and strange doctrines ” if he follow the faith, the end of the 
life of the Christian generations: “ Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
“and to-day, yea, and for ever.” 


ALFRED E. GARVIE. 


THE ETHICS OF GREEK ART. 


N that excellent book of his, “The Classical Heritage of the 
Middle Ages,” Mr. Taylor points out that “the Greeks reached 
“their ethical conceptions in part through philosophical speculation 
“as to the universe and man and God, matter and mind, and in 
“part through their sense and-understanding of the beautiful; that 
“is,” as he proceeds to explain, “through the aesthetic and artistic side 
“of their nature, which sought everywhere harmony, fitness and 
“proportion.” The first statement presents no difficulties. Philo- 
sophical speculation is just as much a way to knowledge now as it 
was in the days of the Greeks. But the second is much harder to 
understand. How are ethical conceptions, how are ideas of what 
is right and wrong in conduct, to be derived from the aesthetic 
sense and the understanding of the beautiful? The very thought 
of an ethical significance in the word beauty has almost died out. 
It lasted far on into Christian times. Early Christian philosophy, 
especially that which emanated from Alexandria and was nourished 
on Greek ideas, habitually deals with beauty as synonymous with 
truth. But that meaning of the word has evaporated. No one now 
would think of describing a search after truth as a search after the 
beautiful. 

It is pretty safe to say, unless the reader has derived it from 
Greek art, that the notion of the aesthetic sense originating and 
being a source of ethical conceptions will scarcely have occurred to 
him. Other races have employed art as a vehicle to express ideas 


and convictions previously arrived at, and it has been in proportion 


as these preconceived ideas have been strongly and decidedly held 
that the art embodying them has assumed a definite and significant 
character. But to express ideas, however vigorously, is not to 
initiate them. 

The distinction between an art which initiates and an art which 
expresses ideas is perfectly exemplified in the difference between 
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Greek and Gothic architecture. A Gothic cathedral is the finest 
and most complete presentment remaining to us of the life and 
thought of the medieval age. It is full of the spiritual exaltation 
which was the master sentiment of the epoch of the Crusades, and 
it is full of the extraordinary democratic energy of a time when 
all classes of the people, banded in their crafts and guilds, were 
animated by a virile pride in their labour and a consciousness of the 
value of it. It is the keynote of medieval life that the whole of 
it, down to the commonest industries and poorest acts of toil, was 
inspired by a vigorous spirit of dignity and independence; and all 
this was poured into medieval art. To us, of the same race and 
blood as its builders, this art still appeals as it did to them. It 
expresses us as it expressed them. If it is not strictly artistic in 
the academic sense, if it is not laid out and proportioned by abstract 
rule, it is none the worse for that. We are not going to art for a 
justification of what stirs our hearts so deeply. The Gothic 
cathedrals, Mr. Lethaby declares, “are more than art.” He means 
that their appeal as an interpretation of life, their eloquent appeal 
to the racial sentiments and emotions we still share in, is of itself 
their justification,.and is a better justification than adherence to 
aesthetic laws, which, he admits, were ignored by their originators. 
Perhaps he is right. But, while we extol Gothic for what it gives 
us, let us also note the one small, and in our eyes insignificant, thing 
which it fails to give. Gothic art has in it no power to initiate 
ideas, nor was it ever used or regarded as if it possessed any such 
power. It was used to record ideas. For this its contemporaries 
loved and valued it, because it uttered their lives for them; and 
for this we, being of the same national stock and sympathies, love 
and value it still. But this was not the Greek notion of the function 
‘of art at all. So little so that there is not! a single merit in Gothic 
which, in Greek eyes, would not have been a demerit. There is 
not an end striven for which, in Greek eyes, it would not have been 
degradation to attain. Between the two there is no question of 
degree of excellence, or greater and less perfection. The question is 
one of the whole end and aim of art and its intended use to man- 
kind. A Greek, reared in his own race’s ideals in matters of art, 
would, if he were brought into the presence of Gothic, assuredly 
tell us, not that this style was in certain respects different and, in 
his own estimation, probably inferior to his own, but that it was not 
art at all; that it was not the creation of the artistic faculty, and 
did not serve the purposes which art was intended to serve. And 
if we were to press into his meaning he would explain that this 
art was worthless for the very reason that we love it so, because 
it is a record of life. Yes, he would insist, an art which reflects 
the life of its time, with all its fugitive daily interests, which is 
swayed by human impulses and caprices, and takes its colour from 
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passing fashions or the likes and dislikes of an individual, is an art 
which has become life’s slave. It offers no independent testimony 
of its own, for it does not act according to its own volition. It does 
not obey its own laws, for it does not even know that it has laws 
of its own to obey. It does what life tells it to do, and says what 
life tells it to say. We can imagine our visitor’s growing perplexity 
and concern in this world of Gothic, and how at last he would break 
out almost incredulously: “Do you really believe, then, that the 
“aesthetic sense was given us merely to record our own petty whims 
“and impulses? If so, you ignore the nature of the faculty and the 
“part it should play in human life. What is that part? It is to 
“jllumine life, not to record it; to be a guide, not an echo; to be a 
“witness to ethical truths, not indeed by explaining their truth, but 
“by demonstrating their beauty.” 

This would be the Greek criticism, and for two reasons we should 
give it a hearing. In the first place, the most cursory acquaintance 
with the Doric style reveals in the Greek view a remarkable con- 
sistency. That which first strikes a Northern eye in regard to Doric 
is its lack of all interest and significance derived from life. It is 
true the subjects of its sculptured groups, when such existed, were 
mostly taken from Greek history or myth. But these representations 
were at the most racial, never local. Such vague legends as the 

_wars of Centaurs or Amazons are not impressions of life in the Gothic 
sense. Their interest is ideal and remote, not actual and immediate. 
Moreover, these sculptures are independent of the structure, which 
is perfect without them; their appearance was optional, and in 
more cases than not they were dispensed with altogether. Nothing 
in the Gothic sense personal, nothing of local or temporary interest, 
finds a place in the Doric temple. It is detached. For centuries 
the type does not vary. Cities rise and fall, generations come and 
go, but this characteristic achievement of the Greek genius scarcely 
changes by the inflection of a line. Aloof from human life, the 
accidents and passions of man’s lot do not touch it. Whatever may 
have been its attraction for the race which evolved it, it was. not 
the Gothic attraction. It was not the attraction of an art which 
expresses the life of its own time and place. Doric architecture 
knows nothing of the life going on round it. It utterly ignores that 
life. f 

And yet—and this is the second consideration I spoke of—the 
reality of the attraction exercised by the Doric style, the depth and 
genuineness of the love which the Greeks felt for their temples, 
admit of no doubt whatever. The most commanding site in or near 
the city was the temple’s unquestioned perquisite, and no Greek 
settlement or colony considered itself launched and fit to live its 
own life until one at least, but more likely a whole group, of these 
stately edifices surveyed its fortunes from the neighbouring 
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eminence. The temple, we are bound to admit it, filled quite a big 
place in Greek life, as the Gothic cathedral did in medizval life. The 
Greeks got something out of these buildings, and something, in 
their eyes, of value. It was not what our forefathers got out of 
Gothic. What, then, was it? 

The question drives us back again upon the Greek notion 
of the function of art, that it was to be a source of ideas, 
not a record of them. In what way can art be a source of 
ideas ? Whatever ideas are contained in a work of art, must 
they not have originated in the mind of the artist, and in that 
sense must not the work of art be a record rather than a source 
of ideas? If this be so, the case for an artjstic origination of ethical 
conceptions falls to the ground. On the other hand, if we still 
uphold that case, to what are we driven? Ideas are mental property. 
We know nothing of ideas other than the mind’s ideas. _ If, therefore, 
a work of art contains ideas, but ideas not derived from the mind, 
it must mean that those ideas were infused into it, not in the guise 
of ideas and not under the mind’s prompting. They were infused 
as something other than ideas, and at the instigation of a sense or 
faculty other than the mind, and then, somehow or other, they 
hatched out into ideas, or ethical conceptions, later. This may sound 
a somewhat extravagant theory; nevertheless, once we entertain 
the claim of art to be a source of ideas, to this conclusion we are 
inevitably driven. We are driven to it, and when we apply it to 
Greek art we find its extravagance diminish. Nay, we even find it 
something in the nature of a solution. It is the case, when we 
come to examine into the matter, that a Doric temple is charged 
and saturated with ideas which were not put into it as ideas at all, 
and which were not supplied by the mind, but by another faculty. 

Fergusson, the sanest, after all, of our architectural critics, has the 
remark that the sensitiveness of vision of the Greeks was equivalent 
to a “new sense,” the potentialities and limitations of which were 
to our duller perception not very apparent. Fergusson’s remark 
was occasioned by the discoveries brought to light by the elaborate 
measurements of the Parthenon undertaken by Penrose about sixty 
years ago. These measurements pointed to a state of things quite 
unsuspected. There could, apparently, be no more obvious and 
simple plan of construction than that of a Doric temple. A hori- 
zontal weight resting on vertical supports is the most primitive of 
architectural ideas, and the temple is really nothing else. The 


traveller in Greece or Sicily, coming upon these gaunt colonnades, 


is inclined to wonder at the pleasing effects obtained by such sim- 
plicity, but does not question the simplicity itself. Yet this simplicity 
is but a mask. Beneath it lurks a subtlety to which there is nothing 
comparable in the art of any other people. Penrose’s measurements 
revealed the fact that the temple in all its parts and proportions 
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was under the influence of certain inflections, which infuse a kind 
of mystery into the most matter-of-fact appearances, and which meet 
all attempts at summary description with a gentle contradiction. — 
Nothing seems more evident, for instance, than that the peristyle, 
as the parallelogram of columns forming the temple’s outer wall is 
called, is of mathematically regular construction. It is composed 
of so many vertical shafts, of equal size and height, standing equi- 
distant from each other on a flat platform, and supporting a vertical- 
faced entablature of horizontal extension. Scientific analysis, how- 
ever, gently negatives every one of these statements. These 
columns, it answers us, do not stand vertically, but imperceptibly 
lean inwards. They are not quite of equal height, nor of exactly 
the same dimensions, for the angle-shafts and their next-door neigh- 
bours are slightly thicker than the rest. They do not stand equi-distant, 
for in each colonnade the gaps are a little reduced as the corner 
is approached. They do not rise out of a flat platform ; the platform 
is in a very slight degree curved, or cushion-shaped. Neither is the 
entablature either upright or of horizontal extension. It leans 
inwards a trifle, like the columns, and is therefore not vertical; and 
it is slightly curved, like the platform, and is therefore not horizontal. - 
' Baffled in this way, and headed off at every turn, the spectator 
feels like some traveller in mid-desert, who, riding down to a blue 
sheet of water under an overhanging rock, finds to his astonishment 
the water recoil from him and his lake dissolve in air. Nothing in 
' this strange art is what it seems to be. The most obvious facts 
turn out not to be facts at all. And the closer we carry our 
examination the more the mystery spreads and deepens. It infects 
the whole temple. It touches and alters cornice and frieze, archi- 
trave and abacus, capital and column. It reaches to the foundations 
and even to the flights of steps which form the approach to the 
building. There is not a single feature, nay, there is not a single 
stone, in the structure which is unconscious of this mystery or which 
is in itself the mechanically regular and rectilinear object it seems 
to be. In some slight and entirely unnoticeable degree the 
mechanical regularity of every stone is deflected, the deflection 
representing that particular stone’s share in the curve or inclination 
of the feature of which it forms part. 

Now I must not here dwell any longer on these mysterious inflec- 
tions. I must leave them to the reader’s consideration. He must 
remember that we are dealing with huge structural forms, with 
columns thirty to forty feet high and from six to seven feet in 
diameter at the base, and with a masonry often composed of blocks 
of stone or marble twelve to fourteen feet in length, He must 
remember that the inflections applied to these masses are calculated 
in minute fractions of inches, and are as a rule to average sight 
quite imperceptible; and he must also remember that an infinity | 
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of labour and skill and expense went to the carrying out of these 
inflections. If he allows due weight to these considerations he will 
agree that such alterations as these constitute a very mysterious 
phenomenon in the history of art, and one which challenges a closer 
scrutiny. How are they to be explained? After a good deal of 
discussion it appears that the explanation of one particular altera- 
tion is the explanation of all. It had long been observed 'that a long 
horizontal line, seen full face, though in itself perfectly straight, 
appears to the eye to sag in the middle and become slightly concave. 
The fact that the Doric stylobate or platform was rounded was 
easily apparent to anyone who happened, instead of looking at-it, 
to' look along its edge from either angle. It was, therefore, readily 
conjectured that this Greek device of adding actual convexity was . 
designed to obviate an apparent concavity. It was an extremely 
difficult and complicated undertaking, for the Greeks made no 
allowances in the jointing of their masonry, which was of an 
exquisite accuracy and fineness, but cut each stone as a section of a 
flat arch. Moreover, the difficulty was greatly increased by the 
necessity of fusing together the end curves and side curves of the 
platform, much as the eurves of a vault are dovetailed together, 
only the present vault is confined to a rise of, about, three inches 
in a span of two hundred feet. Still the necessary labour was 
undertaken, and undertaken, obviously enough, for the sake of 
correcting a carefully analysed optical illusion. 

As closer investigation disclosed the presence of more of these 
delicate inflections, they, too, were found amenable to the same 
interpretation. It is an established fact admitting of simple veri- 
fication that light masses against a dark background appear 
larger, and dark masses against a light background smaller 
than they really are, light possessing a power of encroaching upon 
or eating away darkness. Down the greater part of the length of 
a Doric colonnade the columns tell as light masses against the shaded 
cella wall behind them. The peristyle, however, being of greater 
length than the cella, its corner columns stand clear, and the gaps 
‘between them are empty space. Here, then, it is the gaps, or back- 
ground, that tell as light masses and the columns as dark masses. 
These observations gave tthe clue to the changes wrought in the 
peristyle. Greek vision had noted the illusion and calculated its 
extent. As soon as the gaps became the light masses they were 
slightly diminished, and as soon as the columns became the dark 
masses they were slightly increased. So with the other alterations 
we were speaking of: they are all directed to the same end. Prob- 
ably the most far-reaching alteration effected is the inclination 
inwards of all the vertical lines of the temple. Columns, entabla- 
ture, pediment, cella walls, even the steps of the stylobate, are in an 
imperceptible degree slanted so as to form the base of a vast 
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‘pyramid, or spire, of which the base alone is visible. I must leave 
the reader to consider for himself what must be the difficulty, in 
the inclination, say, to the extent of two inches of a column thirty 
feet high, of working out the necessary alteration in each separate 
drum of which the column is composed. He will find the addition 
in skill, labour and expense incalculable. If he would know why 
all this labour was undertaken, why a Doric temple is built in the 
semblance of a truncated spire, let him observe the apparent shape 
of any plain square-headed tower he may chance to see outlined 
against the sky. He will observe that the ascending lines of the 
structure apparently diverge as they mount, giving the tower a 
distinctly top-heavy effect. This, again, is a law of optics. Parallel 
vertical lines appear to diverge, and this illusion it is which the 
Greeks have combated in their pyramidal-shaped temples. 

So far, then, we find the Doric temple penetrated and, so to 
speak, suffused with slight imperceptible inflections of line and 
contour, involving incalculable extra trouble and expense in the 
building, and we find that the object and aim of all these expedients 
1s to adapt the outlines of the temple more perfectly and accurately 
to the laws of sight. The reader will observe that sight is the 
governing factor in the undertaking. The real shape of the thing 
did not matter; it was the apparent shape that mattered. Equal 
columns which appeared unequal would be made unequal to appear 
equal. A level floor which looked unlevel would be made unlevel 
to appear level. Vertical lines which appeared to slant would be 
made to slant that they might appear vertical. Among other races 
the eye has been called upon to adjust itself to the facts. With 
the Greeks the facts are, with ‘infinite pains, adjusted 'to the eye. 
We get a notion, then, of what Fergusson meant when he spoke of 
Greek sight as an added sense. It has that air. To turn from 
the work of other races to Greek work ‘is to find the sense of sight 
placed in a position of authority it has never before or since occu- 

pied, and its most subtle predilections analysed and provided for 
in a ‘way utterly comprehensible to any other people. It is really 
like coming under the influence and watching the operations of a 
new sense. 

These are facts interesting, perhaps, or at least curious, in them- 
selves. But their chief ‘importiance ts more in what they indicate 
than in what they are. It will occur to the reader readily enough 
that a gift of sight so sensitive as that which we have been studying 
us ‘scarcely likely to confine its energies to the correction of optical 
delusions. If aman has a singularly keen appreciation of 'the laws 
of sight in one set of circumstances, it may be supposed he will 
have a similar appreciation of them in other circumstances. If he 
has made a profound study of the likes and dislikes of the eye, it 
is probable his knowledge will stand by him equally in his creative 
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as in his corrective work. As a matter of fact, the whole design 
and detail of a Doric temple are controlled by that sense which 
the Greeks had wrought to such a pitch of refinement. There is, 
for example, nothing in art like the Greek knowledge of proportion. 
We talk easily but vaguely of a facade or an interior being 
“exquisitely proportioned,” but the word in our mouths is so indefi- 
nite that we scarcely know what we mean by at. All that most 
architects aim at in this matter is to avoid falling into flagrant | 
error on ‘one side or the other. But the Greeks aimed at a positive 
mark, the tiny bull’s-eye of absolute perfection. We know when we 
hold out a book or other weight at arm’s length that the strength 
we exert has to be exactly proportioned to the weight supported. 
The slightest superfluity of strength and up goes the book. The 
slightest superfluity of weight and down goes our arm. Support 
and burden must be adjusted in a point of absolute agreement. It 
was so the Greeks thought of the law of proportion. The adjust- 
ment between the great horizontal entablature and the colonnades © 
of massive shafts is the single but tremendous structural opportunity 
of the Doric temple. The writer remembers still, as the result of 
many a month’s study of the temples of Greece and Sicily, the 
gradual revelation to his consciousness of the possibilities of the 
law of ‘proportion as exemplified in Doric architecture. The forms 
used are themselves expressive in the highest degree. The vast 
entablature, a burden for Titans, built of great blocks that stretch 
from centre to centre of the shafts, is, despite its colossal dimensions, 
invested with a certain fascinating delicacy from the sharpness of 
its clear-cut outlines and the incisive edges of its straight mouldings. 
‘The perfection of its definition invites the eye to study with exacti- 
tude its relation to the supporting shafts. And these, in serried 
range, elastic, vigorous, while they carry their burden with buoyant 
ease, are themselves ennobled by its magnitude and the gravity 
of the duty they perform. Their strength is nobly exercised, yet 
not taxed. Never has the profound structural idea of the relation of 
the means to the end received such eloquent expression as here. 
Every shed-builder who lays a stick on two uprights has mastered 
the structural principle of a Doric temple; but the Greeks alone 
have comprehended the inward significance of the act. They alone 
have perceived how much pleasure might be called forth by perfectly 
defined strength exerted upon an exactly adequate burden. 

Yet in this we are but observing a further application and use 
of that sense which the Greeks cultivated so assiduously. The 
same extraordinary keenness and subtlety of vision which prompted 
them to elaborate invisible slants and curves with so much pains 
enables them to strike that perfect balance in proportion which 
grows upon the eye with so fascinating a power. And when we 
further study the detailed arrangement of the building it is but 
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to observe a still further application of the same faculty. If illus- 
trations were permitted it would be easy to show by what means 
the sight of the spectator is guided down the long length of the 
structure ; how effectively the powerful line of the cornice controls 
the eye’s energy, bringing the entire building within easy sweep 
ofa single glance; and yet at the same time how equally effectively, 
where checks are necessary, checks are imposed, and by what subtle 
means the eye’s course is, as we approach the temple, arrested 
at intervals and transferred to the frieze beneath, there to be still 
further penned in and concentrated on the groups of the metopes 
by the short heavy lines of the vertical triglyphs. These, however, 
are expedients which require illustrating if they are to be made 
clear. Let us endeavour to keep to characteristics familiar to the 
general reader. One such characteristic there is which belongs to 
the Doric temple not more than it belongs to all Greek artistic 
work, a characteristic which all will recognise. I mean the Greek 
love of simplicity and smooth surfaces, the Greek hatred of redund- 
ancy, complication and loaded ornament. It is probable that this, 
in almost everyone’s estimation, constitutes the distinguishing mark 
of Greek art. The word “Greek” to most people, and very rightly, 
stands primarily for lucidity; and this lucidity is arrived at by the 
rigorous loppmg away of every line and particle of ornament the 
presence of which is not essential. 1 have often thought that a 
useful way of impressing upon children the methods pursued by 
the Greeks would be to teach them that Greek art is based on sub- 
traction, and other art on addition. The instinct of most people, 
when they desire to beautify, is to spare neither labour nor expense, 
to be lavish of workmanship, to go on adding. The result is sure 
to be acclaimed. Surfaces loaded with decoration are said to be 
“enriched” with sculpture. Carving so intricate as to be indecipher- 
able is “lace-like.” Those entangled and nerveless designs which 
the Arabs, destitute as they are of all sense for form or construction, 
love to plaster over their walls and ceilings, continue to impose on 
us, owing to their very superfluity of adornment. No matter to what 
time or race we turn, from the little finnikin incisions which cover 
Egyptian tombs and temples, down to the ponderous decoration 
of our modern Government buildings, the same idea prevails. Every 
buttress must be honeycombed with niches, every spandril stuffed 
with figures. They have no use except for pigeons to build among. 
Practically they are invisible. Down the facades of tthe new Victoria 
and Albert Museum are dozens upon dozens of carved figures which 
no mortal eye has ever seen or ever will see. They are there, not 
because they count for anything to the eye, but because addition 
is the rule of our art. 

To what extent it is so, a comparison with Greek work indicates. 
The Greeks made a curiously exact study of the value of smooth 
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spaces, and employed to the full the significance which smooth 
spaces alone can confer, and the resulting refinement of their work 
has become, as I have said, its best known characteristic. At the 
same time, let the reader observe that it is a characteristic arising 
inevitably out of a study of the laws of sight. We can easily 
satisfy ourselves, by all our eyes look at and avoid, that there 1s 
nothing they so dislike and shrink from as complication. They 
cannot abide moving along lines which are apt to become entangled 
and involved, nor will they rest for a moment on any surface where 
the ornament is messy and overcrowded. Redundancy satiates the 
eye, and actually deprives it of its power of seeing. Hence, the aim — 
of the Greek artist being so to place his decoration that every touch 
will tell with full effect, he naturally employs as a background a 
liberal allowance of smooth surface, for smooth surface collects, so 
to speak, the attention, and represents the eye’s power of seeing. 
In many everyday ways we act on the same knowledge. We know 
that an object placed an a crowd is overlooked, while one standing 
alone is, as we call it, conspicuous. But here, again, the effectiveness 
of the work of the Greeks appears in the delicacy and nicety with 
which ‘they apportion space to ornament. For they seem to know 
exactly how much attention any given space can collect, and there- 
fore precisely the amount of ornament which is required to satisfy 
without fatiguing it; the result of this discrimination being that each 
‘touch of theirs shows up unencumbered, with a kind of starry dis- 
tinctness, reminding one of that thought of Wordsworth’s: | 


“Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 


What, then, I would impress upon the reader with regard to a 
Doric temple is this, that not only are its main features and outlines 
subtly rounded, ‘slanted and curved, in obedience to the eye’s require- 
ments, but that the method of its arrangement, its severe simplicity, 
and the strict and calculated parsimony of its ornament are appraised 
by the same standard. The stranger may think what he will about 
Doric architecture, but there is one fact about it which he cannot 
alter. As sure as one object on a table is more conspicuous than 
one among fifty, as sure as a tree upon the hill-top stands out more 
clearly than when nestling in the valley, as sure as horizontal lines 
are easier for sight to travel on than vertical ones, and left to right 
a more natural motion for it than right to left; in short, as surely 
as sight has laws of its own over which we have no control and 
which guide its every movement, so certain is it that Doric architec- 
ture, having alone subscribed to those laws and placed itself entirely 
under their jurisdiction, is alone in the pleasure it affords to the 
faculty of sight. 
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We have almost reached the end of our argument. We said, to 
start with, that a Doric temple is saturated with ideas which were 
not put into it as ideas at all, and which were furnished by a faculty 
other than the mind. That other faculty is the faculty of sight, and 
the motives it suggests, it suggests not as ideas, but “as adaptations 
of form and surface to the requirements of the eye. But though 
not put im as adeas these motives can be taken out-as ideas. It is, 
indeed, difficult to speak for a moment of Doric construction without 
being led insensibly into the language of ethics, for the suggestions 
of the eye, which that construction everywhere obeys, turn of their 
own accord into ethical ideas directly they take shape in stone. 
Certain words and phrases, as we know, have the same tendency. 
Design, proportion, harmony, the subordination of the parts to the 
whole, are such words and phrases. They apply to art and ethics 
both, and are equally used of things relating to the eye and the 
mind. It only, therefore, needs that these principles should, in the 
artistic sphere, be enforced to the point at which we become 
sensuousty conscious of their influence, and we shall at the same 
time become menta//y conscious of it also. Let proportion, let design, 
be carried to a point of perfection before our eyes, and the same 
act of consciousness which reveals the apparent and visual signi- 
ficance of the principle reveals also and carries deep into our minds 
and hearts its intellectual and ethical significance. A moment ago, 
in speaking of Doric proportions, we slipped unconsciously into 
the ethical view of the matter, and spoke of the ennobling effect 
of their duties and a strength adequately exercised yet not taxed. 
For all who have laid themselves open to the influence of Doric it 
will be impossible to separate this view from the purely aesthetic. 
_ Visual perception passes into ethical conception. The two are fused 
together. We think with the eye and see with the mind. A new 
certitude suffuses our being. What was only thought to be ‘true 1s 
now seen to be true. 

Let me emphasise what is the crux of the whole matter. It is the 
general supposition, I believe, that the eye moves along as evenly 
and indifferently as the shadows and sunbeams which chase each 
other across a landscape, accepting as impartially all that comes in 
its way; and that, when it rests, it rests as easily on one thing as 
another. Nothing could be further from the truth. The movement 
of the eye is not uniform and even; it consists of a series of leaps 
from one thing to another, and in proportion to the speed of the 
sweep of the glance is the lightning swiftness of the short leaps 
which compose it. Yet every single leap is taken by the eye for 
certain reasons of its own. Like a goat, it picks its path as it goes, 
selecting this, avoiding that, now hesitating, now turning aside, now 
springing boldly forward. Its course is a zigzag one, but for each 
turn it has motives; and if we were to go into the matter carefully, 
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taking our eyes slowly backwards and forwards over the same line 
of country, we should find that not only would they repeat their leaps 
and turns with the most perfect regularity, but that the eyes of all 
other people whom we might choose to consult would behave in 
exactly the same manner. Similarly, in regard to resting-places, 
we should find that our eyes had likes and dislikes which are quite 
outside our own control; that they are particular upon what they 
lodge, and will not remain more than.a moment at rest if surrounding 
objects either disquiet them or attract them in some other direction. 
In this respect, too, there will be the same uniformity, and the eyes 
of all men will be influenced in a similar way. 

But these laws of sight, being fixed, must also be definable, and 
if the reader will attempt the task of defining his own eyes’ likes 
and dislikes, he will find himself using such words as harmony, 
articulation, proportion, lucidity, simplicity, decision, and so on, to 
describe their likes, and such words as superfluity, redundancy, 
weakness, vacillation, to describe their dislikes. He will find him- 
self, that is to say, using ethical language to describe those laws 
which are inherent in the sight of all creatures, even to some extent 
in animals, which see at all. Of course of all this interpretation 
work sight knows nothing. It has no knowledge. It sees or it does 
not see; it seeks or shuns certain objects or surfaces, and there its 
business ends. It is the mind which, noting the eyes’’ movements, 
supplies the ethical interpretation. Still the eye provides the matter 
to be interpreted, and if in any given work the laws of sight are 
embodied fully and perfectly the ethical interpretation becomes 
inevitable. 

Hence it follows that the more perfect an aesthetic arrangement, 
the more inevitable will be its ethical effect. The reason that 
“proportion” in architecture suggests to us now nothing ethical is 
that with us the principle is so inadequately carried out on the 
aesthetic side that it does not reach the point of ethical consciousness. 
In the same way the reason we never now connect artistic “design” 
with any ethical meaning is because our aesthetic design is not 
aesthetic to the required pitch: The pleasure it gives to the eye, 
when it gives any, is of so slight and accidental a kind that it has 
no chance of awakening kindred ideas in the mind. _ It is not 
aesthetic enough to be ethical. 

But the Doric temple is aesthetic enough to be ethical. In the 
Doric temple design, proportion, harmony, unity, and so on, are 
carried to such perfection, purely in relation to sight, that through 
_the eye they enter into possession of the mind. Does the reader 
imagine that such an influence must be slight or negligible? I 
venture to say that no one, puzzled by all that is obscure in life and 
baffled by the eager nothings that crowd our transient days, could 
desire a more éffectual restorative than the contemplation of Doric 
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architecture. Resist, says philosophy, the importunities of the passing 
hours; he who is diverted from his purpose by fugitive impulses 
will accomplish nothing; proportion your ends to your means, and, 
instead of frittering away energy in a thousand caprices, direct it 
to the purposes of some worthy design. Philosophers have much 
to say in this vein, but for my part no words of theirs have ever 
appealed to me with half the force of those mute stones which owe 
all the power their delicate lines are charged with to their enforce- 
ment of these and similar maxims. Remote as we are, of another 
race, another creed, another age, how is it possible, sitting among 
the ohves iand the asphodel under those clear-cut architraves, not 
to feel, as the Greeks felt, their persuasive advocacy of all that 
makes life sane and noble. $ 

It was thus this architecture acted on the Greeks. There is a 
power of persuasion in the sense of sight that surpasses even the 
power of reason. It is one thing to be told that purpose implies 
simplicity, and another to absorb through sight a consciousness of 
simplicity in its visible effect. It is one thing to be told that selfless- 
ness is the cement of society and selfishness its solvent, and another 
to be impressed by the influence of a structural composition which 
achieves unity through the willing self-surrender of all its component 
parts. Arguments addressed to the mind are strong, but a spectacle 
addressed to the eye is stronger. Or, even if it be denied that it 
is stronger, it is at least an independent testimony. Though ethical 
in its interpretation it was not ethical but purely aesthetic in its 
conception. By following the eye’s prompting the Greeks were led 
to these results. There has always existed a consciousness that the 
act of inward perception by the mind is one with the outward act 
of seeing. Mystics, poets, and all who realise inward things vividly, 
speak of the eye of the mind and of spiritual sight, and we have 
the common expression “I see” for “I understand.” There exists 
a relationship between the laws of sight and ethical laws, and so 
it was natural enough that the Greeks, following the eye’s dictates, 
should have been led to an independent testimony to the value of 
ethical truths. Thus considered, the aesthetic faculty is no slave, 
but a splendid ally of the mind. It brings troops of its own into the 
field and supports, with all that the eye holds beautiful, all that the 
mind holds true. 

This great thought of the Greeks, that sight i's an independent 
faculty, with laws of its own, lasted, as I have said, both as a philo- 
sophical idea and an aesthetic tradition, far into the Christian era. 
Through Byzantine art it acted on the art of Europe. It lingered 
to the twelfth century, and then Gothic killed it. Gothic killed it 
by promulgating the theory that art exists to chronicle the life of 
its age. The discovery produced a sensation, and medizval life 
proceeded with enthusiasm to embody itself in medieval art. We 
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have it still with us, that incomparably vigorous rendering of the 
life of a period, and we are, and no doubt rightly, proud of it. But 
we have paid a price for it. We have given up for it the Greek 
idea of sight as an independent witness. The idea that the mind 
can receive impressions of truth, through the eye hats been lost. 
Milton laments that, in his blindness, he drags on his life, 


“And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 


Such has been our lot since the Gothic revolution. We are still 
active in art. We register in it our ideas and theories, our whims 
and caprices. But we can no longer draw from it that succovr which 
the Greeks drew when they looked up at their temples, raised on 
rocky pedestals for clearer view, and read there, in visible form 
depicted, the beauty and pleasantness of noble conduct. 


L. MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
AND ‘ITS CHANGES DURING THE LAST 
PARTY YA Ro.” 


O make this subject in any degree intelligible to readers not 

intimate with English schools it is necessary, in the first 

place, to define the class of schools here described as Public Schools. 

The first and broadest line of division of schools in England is 

that which divides Elementary from what are now generally called 

Secondary Schools. We have adopted this phrase Secondary from 
France. It was, I believe, first used by Condorcet in 1792. 

The Elementary Schools are for children of the working classes 
from infancy to the age of about fourteen; no language other than 
English is usually taught in them. They sprang entirely from 
“voluntary ” schools, established and supported by the Church, and 
have a history extending back over several centuries. Their course 
of studies is now organised on a nearly uniform system under the 
Board of Education. Attendance is compulsory; the schdols are 
publicly supported and publicly inspected. With these schools we 
have in this paper nothing further to do. 

There is no similar unity in the Higher or Secondary Schools of 
England. Their present condition and aims and methods are the 
result of a long and intricate history; of the survival of ancient 
ideals and the intrusion of new ones; of the conflict at certain epochs 
between Church and State; of the interaction of political, social, 
religious and educational influences; of the requirements of the 
ancient Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; of Royal Com- 
missions, and schemes for the use of endowments prepared by the 
Charity Commissioners; and, in recent days, by grants of public 
money given to schools which are willing to conform to the educa- 
tional policy held at the moment by the Minister of Education. 

Hence, at first sight, Secondary education in England appears to 
be a chaos. There are schools ancient and modern, endowed and 
unendowed, religious and non-religious; schools with or without a 


* This Article was originally written for France, and appears in the French 
Quarterly Journal Z’£ducation. 
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governing body; schools which receive, and those which refuse to 
receive, public money on certain conditions; schools classical or 
modern, or both, and of every degree of efficiency and inefficiency. 
For practical purposes, however, they divide into two classes. 
Those schools rank as Public Schools which possess the following 
qualifications: They must have a governing body acting under a 
Trust, and are not the property of private persons; they must be 
attended by a sufficient number of boys, who may remain till the 
age of nineteen; and they must have a certain number, or a certain 
proportion, of former pupils resident as students at Oxford and 
Cambridge. These conditions, it will be seen, exclude private 
schools, preparatory schools, small schools, commercial and technical 
schools, and those which do not teach Latin and Greek. They 
"exclude the very important and numerous Secondary Schools which 
have sprung up lately under local educational authorities, in continua- 
tion of Elementary Schools, both for the general and commercial and 
technical education of the middle class, and with a view to train 
teachers for the Elementary Schools. 
There is a real, though quite informal, distinction in sentiment 
in England between these two classes of higher schools: between 
those which are called Public, and not Secondary, and those which 
are called Secondary, and not Public. The former class has usually 
a large boarding element; their masters are graduates; their pupils 
come from home or from special preparatory schools; the fees are 
considerable ; they teach Latin and Greek; and are in close touch 
with the Universities. The latter class consists chiefly of day pupils, 
who have in large measure passed through the Elementary Schools ; 
the fees are low; no Greek is taught, and not much Latin; and 
comparatively few boys remain after sixteen or seventeen; and they 
are influenced by the Board of Education and by local educational 
authorities. Of course, some few schools are on the border-line, and 
would be assigned by different people to different classes. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It is the former of these classes that 1s the subject of this sketch. 
These Public Schools are of very varied origin; they are cathedral 
or monastic schools a thousand years old; schools of Royal founda- 
tion ; ancient Grammar Schools ; City Company Schools; and schools 
established by shareholders, or by legacies, or by public subscriptions 
in recent years. They possess and reflect the tone and character 
belonging to the upper class, and their course of studies is deter- 
mined by the requirements of that class, which sends its sons to the 
Universities, to the Army, to the professions, and to the higher 
branches of the Home, Colonial and Indian Civil Services, and into 
the higher lines of industry and commerce. There are about 30,000 
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boys in these schools, and perhaps 10,000 more in schools which 
prepare for them. 

With the very important class of Secondary Schools, above alluded 
to, which have sprung up during the last twenty-five years and are 
profoundly affecting the general level of middle-class education in 
England, and their ideals and their possible future, we have now 
nothing to do. The question before us is limited to the changes, 
if any, which have come over the higher class of schools, here 
defined as Public, during the last fifty years. 

For many reasons these schools do not change rapidly. They 
are closely connected with the ancient Universities, which are not 
sensitive to gusts of popular feeling. They draw their governors, 
their masters, their scholars from the landed gentry and the pro- 
fessional classes, whose instincts are generally socially and educa- 
tionally conservative. Most, also, of the great schools are ancient, 
and their ancient associations breed a strong love of the past. A 
far higher value is set on the tone and character and traditions of 
the school than on a utilitarian education, or even brilliant learning. 

The great majority of the boys at the Public Schools, it must be 
further remembered, are boarders, living, not in one large establish- 
ment, but in separate houses in charge of masters, in numbers 
varying from twelve to fifty, or even more. The intimate social 
life in these houses, and the friendships and camaraderie that result 
from this common life, are potent factors in the spirit of a public 
school. All the great Public Schools have chapels of their own, 
unless they happen to be attached to a cathedral; and the common 
worship in the chapel, and the sermons preached there, are a strong 
and permanent uniting force and religious influence, and help to 
stamp a character on the school. 

These schools are, moreover, extremely sensitive to the personal 
influence of the headmaster. There is a shrewd and true saying 
that in Elementary Schools the main factor in the success of a master 
is method ; in a University professor, knowledge; in a Public School- 
master, character. The devoted loyalty and affection of English 
public school-masters and boys to their own school is a phenomenon 
probably without a parallel, and is closely connected, both as cause 
and consequence, with what must be described as the tone and 
character and traditions of the school. 

It must also be borne in mind that in Public Schools, as a part 
of the education, large trust is reposed in boys; that much of the 
discipline and supervision in the houses and the playing-fields is 
placed in the hands of senior boys; and that games play a very 
important part in school life and in the moral training for later life. 
There is seriousness as well as sarcasm in a saying of Lord Beacons- 
field, in one of ‘his novels, about public school boys. “What I 
“admire,” he said, “in the class to which they belong is that they 
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“live in the air; they excel in athletic sports; they can only speak 
“one language; and they never read. It is not a complete educa- 
“tion, but it is the best education since the Greek.” 

Jowett, the well-known Master of Balliol College, used to say that 
English Public Schools were highly successful in making men. 

It ise impossible to understand our English Public Schools, and 
their difference from the new Secondary Schools, until these per- 
manent characteristics are mastered. The course of studies has, 
indeed, been greatly widened; the methods of teaching have been 
improved ; but these changes are regarded as of subordinate import- 
ance. The leading aim and ideal of the Public Schools, to turn 
out capable and unselfish men and Christian gentlemen, good citizens, 
or, in the words of one of our prayers, “profitable members of the 
“Church and Commonwealth,” remain unchanged and supreme; and 
it cannot, as yet, be said that these aims and ideals have taken root 
in the schools promoted and financed by the State, though individual 
teachers know that they are at the root of all good education. 

The intellectual ideals, however, and therefore the course of study, 
of the Public Schools have, as I have said, undergone considerable 
changes during the last fifty years. But I do not think that the 
present intellectual ideals and methods of these schools, still less the 
changes which they are undergoing, and the further changes which 
are contemplated, can be made intelligible without some knowledge 
of the origin of these schools, and of the education they formerly 
supplied. To know how the course of studies came to be what it 
was is an indispensable condition for understanding the nature of 
the changes which have made that course what it is, and the ideals 
of those who would make it something else in the near future. 


THE ORIGIN OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


What are the reasons why the study of the two dead languages, 
Latin and Greek, has formed the staple of a liberal education in 
our Public Schools? I cannot, of course, here do more than touch 
on the general historical reasons why these languages entered into 
the higher education of Western Christendom. It is sufficient to 
say that for the first three centuries the Churches of the West were 
essentially Greek in origin, language, organisation and philosophy, 
and that Greek was the language in which literature in all its 
branches, except jurisprudence, had attained its highest results. In 
the following centuries, throughout Western Europe, Latin became 
the language of educated men and united the whole medizeval Church 
—the one educating force in Europe—as only a common language 
could unite them. At the Renaissance came the great revival of 
" classical literature and learning and languages in Italy, soon followed 
by the great Reformation movement in the schools of Germany, 
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under Melancthon and Sturm. The classical languages, it should 
be remembered, were ardently supported, not only by humanists 
like Erasmus, but also by religious reformers like Luther. He 
appealed to the burgomasters of all the towns in Germany to found 
classical schools. “As we hold the Gospel dear, so let us hold the 
“languages fast. If we do not keep the tongues we shall not keep 
“the Gospel.” 

England had been affected by the same general influences. The 
Church was the sole depository and source of education; schools 
abounded, and Latin was not only the language of the Church, but 
was the open door through which the poorest could rise to any 
position in the State. In the century before the Reformation England 
was a well-educated country; the schools of that age were the seed- 
plots of the wide-ranging thought and learning of the age of refor; 
mation and literature and enterprise that followed. 

Most of these schools were, however, swept away under Henry VIII. 
and his son Edward VI.; or, if not swept away, were plundered 
and damaged. The Public and Grammar Schools of to-day are, in 
fact, the survivors of the wreckage of the corresponding schools 
of pre-Reformation dates, augmented by a considerable number 
founded in the latter half of the sixteenth century, by a few of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and by some important schools 
founded in the Victorian age. The number of important Public 
Schools founded in the 240 years between the reigns of Elizabeth 
and Victoria is relatively very small, though a very large number 
of minor educational endowments were given between 1660 and 
1730. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE COURSE OF STUDIES IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In order to understand the reasons for the narrow selection of 
subjects taught in the English Public Schools of fifty years ago 
it is necessary to go back once more to the Middle Ages. During 
the centuries before the Reformation the curriculum of the Grammar 
Schools consisted of the well-known ¢riviwm of dialectic, grammar 
and rhetoric, all taught orally and in Latin, along with the guad- 
rivium of music, arithmetic, geometry and astronomy ; and the whole 
of this course was taught in schools, and even embodied in encyclo- 
pedic manuals. Learning was common ground up to this point, 
and was then differentiated into theology and law. 

When the Renaissance came, and with it the use of printed books 
and the formation of school libraries, and when a vastly increased 
range of classical and post-classical literature was open to scholars, 
the effect on the subjects taught and on the methods of teaching 
in the schools was great. In the first place, the range of reading 
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in the ¢r7vium was greatly enlarged, and tended to occupy the whole 
school period, to the exclusion of the guadrivium or its postpone- 
ment to the University. Thus music and mathematics and-astronomy 
were almost banished from the schools. Erasmus had said that 
England was the land of song, as Germany was the land of beer. 
But song deserted the schools of England. Nor did the immense 
growth of knowledge in mathematics and natural science in the 
succeeding centuries affect the schools. Henceforth they occupied 
themselves with the ¢rzvzum. 

In the next place, the subjects of the ¢rzviwm gradually altered 
in relative importance, and were quite transformed. Through the 
Middle Ages dialectic and logic were regarded as of the first import- 
ance, classical authors were not widely read, and grammar was 
subordinated to rhetoric. But after the Renaissance classical reading 
was extended, grammar rose in importance, and logic disappeared. 
The study of classic literature, especially from a grammatical point 
of view, takes the first place. Great stress was laid on the correct 
and practical use of Latin in composition and conversation; and 
this aim affected the subjects and the text-books of teaching. Boys 
did not learn Latin in order to read Cicero; they read Cicero in 
order to write Latin. 

After the time of the Commonwealth (1660) Latin ceased to be 
the language of diplomacy, and also ceased to be the one medium 
of intercommunication among scholars. Many subjects of great 
practical utility, such as French, mathematics, navigation, commerce 
and the experimental sciences, knocked timidly at the doors of the 
schools, but were not admitted, and there was no general desire 
for change. Neither Church nor State was greatly interested in 
higher education for its own sake till they learned from France and 
Germany its national and practical importance. This appears to 
be, in brief, the historical origin of the exclusively classical training 
that marked our Public Schools fifty years ago. At this point a 
great change in ideals is observable. The half-century that has 
elapsed since 1859 has seen far more change in the intellectual aims , 
and methods of Public Schools than the two, or even three, centuries 
that preceded it. ge 


THE EDUCATION AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


I was at grammar schools from 1848 to 1855, and took my degree 
and became an assistant-master at Rugby School in 1859. At that 
time the education given in the Grammar and Public Schools was 
vf the old type; our main work was on the ancient classics, with 
much and varied composition in prose and verse, both Latin and 
Greek, for every boy. Before I was sixteen I wrote long letters 
to my father in Latin elegiacs. I see by reference to my own old 
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school verse composition book that I showed up while at Sedbergh 
Grammar School such exercises as a Latin alcaic ode on the fall of 
Sebastopol (eleven stanzas) in September, 1855; Latim hexameters, 
original and translation ; elegiacs; exercises in the metres of Horace 
and Catullus; Greek iambics, translations and originals, including 
such pieces as Virgil’s account of the death of Laocoon, and a long . 
poem on Date obolum Belisario; Homeric hexameters, and 
anapests. Everyone did the same. We learned also large quantities 
of repetition, not less than 3,000 lines in a half-year, and produced 
it all at the end. Sound grammar and ease and vocabulary 
in composition were our aim, rather than the literature, the 
history, and the thoughts of the authors we read. French was an 
extra learnt by a very few eccentrics. German was as unknown 
as Arabic. Text-books on Greek and Roman history were read 
for perhaps an hour a week. Mathematics were soundly taught, 
but not of an advanced type; none of us had got beyond the 
beginnings of co-ordinate geometry. Science was utterly unknown. | 
We read'no English literature as a school subject. There was no | 
instruction in music; and the learning of drawing was unimportant 
and optional. 

In the few leading Public Schools, such as Eton and Rugby, 
literature and history were no doubt much better taught, but the 
description given above fairly represents the type of education given 
in nearly all the Public and Grammar Schools in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 

The range of knowledge given was thus very limited; but the 
system had its merits. It secured industry; accuracy was possible ; 
we had grammars and dictionaries to refer to; a standard was put 
before us; the subject exercised our powers; it gave facu/ty—the 
power to cope with any task subsequently assigned us. Its aim 
was clear: to make sound scholars and sound mathematicians; 
to lay foundations. The classical finish given was astonishing; one 
has only to turn to published volumes, such as the Shrewsbury Verses 
and the Sabrine Corolla, to see what wonderful mastery boys 
attained of Greek and Latin. And it somehow developed a fine 
literary taste. No school magazine has ever equalled The Rugby 
School Magazine of the time of Dr. Arnqald in literary excellence. 

It is, perhaps, worth remarking that the curriculum, then and 
always in every kind of school, is determined not only by what the’ 
pupils want, but by what the teachers can give, and give continuously 
for many hours every day for perhaps thirty or forty years. No 
subjects make so little demand for continuous study and progress 
as the standard subjects of these schools. A man may teach Latin 
and. Greek books and grammar and elementary mathematics five 
hours a day for forty years, and be a better teacher at the end than 
‘he ever was before. This would be impossible in modern subjects, 
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such as history and literature and science and economics. Such 
subjects are killed by being stereotyped. 

But it cannot be denied that this system failed to evoke the interest 
and the faculties of many boys. They learned very little of these 
leading ‘studies, and what they did learn was denounced widely as 
useless for practical life. Richard Cobden’s saying that a sheet 
of the Zzmes was of more educational value than all “the works 
“of Thucydides,” represented the opinion of the middle class. A 
demand arose, both on practical and on educational grounds, for 
widening the course of studies, and for giving both useful knowledge 
and opportunities for varied abilities to show themselves. A volume 
of Essays on a Liberal Education (Macmillan), aac in 1867, 
reflects the ideals then current. 


THE CHANGES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


Let us now look at the changes that have taken place in the 
course of studies at these schools. Science was introduced about 
the year 1850 into a few schools as an extra. In 1860 the first school 
chemical laboratory was built for me at Rugby for private pupils 
only. In 1864, as the result of a Royal Commission, all boys in 
Rugby, and in some others of the Public Schools, began to be 
instructed during a part of their school life in natural science. A 
Committee of the British Association reported in 1867 in the same 
sense. The Universities began to offer scholarships for science. 
Bifurcation soon followed in most of the Public Schools, some boys 
following a modern type of education, without Greek. French, 
German, History were more seriously studied; verse composition 
has become the accomplishment of only a few scholars; more and 
more options and specialisations have followed, especially in the 
larger schools, where the size and variety and ability of the staff of 
assistant-masters allows of such arrangements. 

At present, while a nearly uniform type of education prevails up 
to a certain age in every public school, and in the preparatory schools 
which feed them, and a predominantly literary character is main- 
tained throughout, it is found possible to arrange for a wide adapta- 
tion in the later years of school life to the special requirements and 
the special abilities of individual boys. The extent of this adaptation 
is surprising. Some boys are educated on the old classical lines, and 
the standard of scholarship of these few is as high as ever. Others 
are very far more advanced in mathematics than any schoolboys 
were fifty years ago; and others, again, acquire a sound knowledge 
of chemistry and of physics, or of French and German, or of modern . 
history, such as no boy formerly possessed. Schools possess labora- 
tories, observatories, libraries, debating societies, in French sometimes 
as well as in English; English literature is far more generally and 
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efficiently studied than it used to be. Text-books of all sorts have 
been greatly improved, and the science and methods of teaching 
in every subject have attracted more attention. 

Along with this advance in the regular subjects of the schcet 
course there is a far wider knowledge Coe art, and of interest in all 
the subjects which occupy an intelligent community. Music, in 
particular, is a large element in the life of many boys. All the 
leading schools, moreover, have developed an active interest*in ence 
of the social problems of our age; they support “missions” or 
settlements in the poorer districts of our great cities, and take an 
active interest in them; they manage summer camps for the boys 
of those districts; and the study of “civics,” or the duties of a 
citizen, finds its place in the studies of some leading schools. Most 
of the senior boys have some military training, to fit them to be 
officers in the Territorial force. Many are trained in some handi- 
craft, such as carpentering. 

The changes that have taken place in the intellectual aim of these 
schools have thus been very great. But they have not interfered 
with the general ideal of the Public School as a place for forming 
character and training faculty—that is, the capability of learning to 
do thoroughly and efficiently whatever duty may require. The 
changes may be summed up in the words—extension of range 
of studies open to boys, specialisation, and improved methods. 
They are not at all in the direction which many reformers 
hoped for fifty years ago, towards a uniformity of type of common 
schools, in which boys of all classes, after passing through 
the Elementary Schools, were to sit side by side and learn the 
same lessons. The changes are towards divergence, not towards 
sameness. The life of boys at Public Schools is, moreover, much 
more civilised than it was. Bullying has disappeared; there is 
‘more courtesy and refinement ; far more friendly intercourse between 
master and boys, and therefore a higher standard of schoolboy 
morality. 

The new type of Public School education presents its own 
problems and its own failures. There is an excessive publicity given 
to athletic competitions between schools, and the higher interests of 
the schools are thereby interfered with. The competition for scholar- 
ships and the multiplication of examinations introduce some evils. 
Concentration led to some marked defects; the want of it leads to 
others. To study a variety of subjects, chosen by a boy’s supposed 
aptitude, often fails to produce accuracy. Boys can still pass through 
these schools and carry away with them little knowledge of any 
subject, their minds being untrained and disinclined to any study, 
reading, or research. There is a class of Public School boys who 
resemble our casual labourers and tramps; they are unskilled, and 
they hate work of any kind. The next improvement in Public 
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Schools will perhaps be to establish “labour colonies” in the school 
_ —1e., classes for a very few special subjects, in which labour can be 
enforced, and some results secured, even with the most reluctant 
scholars. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that not a few boys who appear 
backward and uninterested at school are boys of slow growth, who 
ripen late, and achieve distinction in later years. Their fallow years 
at school are perhaps indispensable to their full development. What 
masters and parents complain of as idleness and lack of interest 
is, in some cases, Nature’s wise precaution against overstraining 
an immature and growing brain. This is the answer to the com- 
plaint often brought against our Public Schools that they failed to 
discover and train the brilliant abilities that some of their boys 
possessed; that the boys attained eminence not because of the 
education they received, but in spite of it. If we accept Emerson’s 
definition, “Education is what remains when all that was learned 
“at school is forgotten,” these Public School boys of slow growth had 
perhaps the best education that could have been given them. 

There are many educational problems only to be solved by experi- 
ence, and it is certain that these schools will ere long be affected 
by the co-existence of the newer Secondary Schools, and by the 
inspection of the Board of Education. The main cause for anxiety 
and forethought is, in my judgment, the danger of our forgetting 
in Secondary Schools that education must deal with character as 
well as with intellect and manual skill, or remembering it only as a’ 
commonplace, not as an inspiration. To quote the words of Pro- 
fessor Sadler, one of our greatest living educational authorities, 
“the living power of education lies in reality of personal conviction 
“and in sincerity of belief. Unless the teacher has a message to the 
“heart and to the soul he cannot touch the foundations of character 
“or the roots of what is best in individual or national life. The 
“heart of education lies in its spiritual message, and without such 
“a message its life-kindling power is gone.” (The East and the 
West, January, 1909.) That is the great educational truth which 
our Public Schools are upholding. There is also a danger of a 
tyrannous and fatal uniformity, enforced on all the smaller and 
weaker Public Schools, by the threats of the Board to withhold the 
rank of “efficient schools” from all which do not conform, even in 
petty details, to the type which, at the time, the officials of the Board 
consider exclusively admirable. 

We have anxieties; but the last fifty years have seen so great and 
in many respects so satisfactory an advance in both branches of 
Secondary education, and in the old and new Universities in 
England, that we look forward with eager hope and confidence to 
the next. half-century. 

J. M. WILson. 


College, Worcester. 


BULLS. 


| F the tramp were suddenly to pass away from the United States 
widespread misery for many families would follow. The tramp 
enables thousands of men to earn honest livings, educate their 
children, and bring them up God-fearing and industrious. I know. 
At one time my father was a constable, and hunted tramps for a 
living. The community paid him so much per head for all the 
tramps he could catch, and also, I believe, he got mileage fees. Ways 
and means were always a pressing problem in our household, and 
the amount of meat on the table, the new pair of shoes, the day’s 
outing, or the text-book for school were dependent upon my father’s 
luck in the chase. Well I remember the suppressed eagerness and 
the suspense with which I waited to learn each morning what the 
results of his past night’s toil had been: how many tramps he had 
gathered in, and what the chances were of convicting them. And 
so it was when, later, as a tramp, I succeeded in eluding some 
predatory constable, I could not but feel sorry for the little boys 
and girls at home in that constable’s house; it seemed to me in a 
way that I was defrauding those little boys and girls of some of the 
good things of life. 

But it’s all in the game. The hobo defies society, and society’s 
watch-dogs make a living out of him. Some hoboes like to be caught 
by the watch-dogs—especially in winter-time. Of course, such 
hoboes select communities where the jails are “good,” where no 
work is performed and the food is substantial. Also there have 
been, and most probably still are, constables who divide their fees 
with the hoboes they arrest. Such a constable does not have to 
hunt. He whistles, and the game comes right up to his hand. It 
is surprising the money that is made out of stone-broke tramps. 
All through the south—at least, when I was hoboing—are convict 
camps and plantations, where the time of convicted hoboes is bought 
by the farmers, and where the hoboes simply have to work. Then 
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there are places like the quarries at Rutland, Vermont, where the 
hobo is exploited, the unearned energy in his body, which he has 
accumulated by “battering on the drag” or “slamming gates,” being 
extracted for the benefit of that particular community. 


Now I don't know anything about the quarries at Rutland, 


Vermont. I’m very glad that I don’t when I remember how near 
I was to getting into them. Tramps pass the word along, and | 
first heard of those quarries when I was in Indiana. But when | 
got into New England I heard of them continually, and always with 
danger signals flying. “They want men in the quarries,” the passing 
hoboes said; “and they never give a ‘stiff’ less than ninety days.” 
By the time I got into New Hampshire I was pretty well keyed up 
over those quarries, and I fought shy of railroad cops, “bulls,” and 
constables as I never had before. 

One evening I went down to the railroad yards at Concord, and 
found a freight train made up and ready to start. I located an empty 
box-car, slid open the side door, and climbed in. It was my hope 
to win across to White River by morning; that would bring me 
ito Vermont and not more than a thousand miles from Rutland. 
But after that, as I worked north, the distance between me and 
the point of danger would begin to increase. In the car I found a 
“ gay-cat,” who displayed unusual trepidation at my entrance. He 
took me for a “shack” (brake-man), and when he learned I was 
only a stiff he began talking about the quarries at Rutland as the 
cause of the fright I had given him. He was a young country 
fellow, and had beaten his way only over local stretches of road. 

The freight got under way, and we lay down in one end of the 
box-car and went to sleep. Two or three hours afterwards, at a stop, 
I was awakened by the noise of the right-hand door being softly 
slid open. The gay-cat slept on. I made no movement, though | 
veiled my eyes with my lashes to a little slit through which I could 
see out. A lantern was thrust in through the doorway, followed 
by the head of a shack. He discovered us, and looked at us for 
a moment. I was prepared for a violent expression on his part, 
for the customary “Hit the grit, you son of a toad!” Instead of 
this he cautiously withdrew the lantern and very, very softly slid 
the door to. This struck me as eminently unusual and suspicious. 
I listened, and softly I heard the hasp drop into place. The door 
was latched on the outside. We could not open it from the inside. 
One way of sudden exit from that car was blocked. It would never 
do. I waited a few seconds, then crept to the left-hand door and 
tried it. It was not yet latched. I opened it, dropped to the ground, 
and closed it behind me. Then I passed across the bumpers to the 
other side of the train. I opened the door the shack had latched, 
climbed in, and closed it behind me. Both exits were available 
again. The gay-cat was still asleep. 
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The train got under way. It came to the next stop. I heard 
footsteps in the gravel. Then the left-hand door was thrown open 

noisily. The gay-cat awoke, I made believe to awake, and we sat 
up and stared at the shack and his lantern. He didn’t waste any 
time getting down to business. 

“T want three dollars,” he said. 

We got on our feet and came nearer io him to confer. We 
expressed an absolute and devoted willingness to give him three 
dollars, but explained our wretched luck that compelled our desire 
to remain unsatisfied. The shack was incredulous. He dickered 
with us. He would compromise for two dollars. We regretted our 
condition of poverty. He said uncomplimentary things, called us 
sons of toads and damned us from hell to breakfast. Then he 
threatened. He explained that if we didn’t dig up he'd lock us in 
and carry us on to White River and turn us over to the authorities. 
He also explained all about the quarries at Rutland. 

Now that shack thought he had us dead to rights. Was not he 
guarding the one door, and had he not himself latched the opposite 
door but a few minutes before? When he began talking about the 
quarries the frightened gay-cat started to sidle across to the other 
door. The shack laughed loud and long. “Don’t be in a hurry,” 
he said’; “I locked that door on the outside at the last stop.” So 
implicitly did he believe the door to be locked that his words carried 
conviction. The gay-cat believed, and was in despair. 

The shack delivered his ultimatum. Either we should dig up two 
dollars or he would lock us in and turn us over to the constable at 
White River—and that meant ninety days and the quarries. Now, 
gentle reader, just suppose that the other door had been locked. 
Behold the precariousness of human life. In lieu of a dollar I’d 
have gone to the quarries and served three months as a convict 
slave. So would the gay-cat. Count me out, for I was hopeless, 
but consider the gay-cat. He might have come out after those ninety 
days pledged to a life of crime. And later he might have broken 
your skull, even your skull, with a blackjack in an endeavour to take 
possession of the money on your person; and if not your skull, then 
some other poor and unoffending creature’s skull. 

But the door was unlocked, and I alone knew it. The gay-cat 
and I begged for mercy. I joined in the pleading and wailing out 
of sheer cussedness, I suppose. But I did my best. I told a “story” 
that would have melted the heart of any mug, but it didn’t melt 
the heart of that sordid money-grasper of a shack. When he became 
convinced that we didn’t have any money he slid the door, shut 
and latched it, then lingered a moment on the chance that we had 
fooled him and that we would now offer him the two dollars. 

Then it was that I let out a few links. I called Aim ason of a 
toad. I called him all the other things he had called me. And then 
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I called him a few additional things. I came from the West, where 
men knew how to swear, and I wasn’t going to let any mangy shack 
on a measly New England “jerk” put it over me in vividness 
and vigour of language. At first the shack tried to laugh it down. 
Then he made the mistake of attempting to reply. I let out a few 
more links, and I cut him to the raw, and therein rubbed winged 
and flaming epithets. Nor was my fine frenzy all whim and literary ; 
I was indignant at this vile creature, who, in default of a dollar, 
would consign me to three months of slavery. Furthermore, I had a 
sneaking idea that he got a “drag” out of the constable’s fees. 

But I fixed him. I lacerated his feelings and pride several dollars’. 
worth. He tried to scare me by threatening to come in after me © 
and kick the stuffing out of me. In return I promised to kick him 
in the face while he was climbing in. The advantage of position 
was with me, and he saw it. So he kept the door shut and called 
for help from the rest of the train-crew. I could hear them answering 
and crunching through the gravel to him. And all the time the 
other door was unlatched and they didn’t know it; and in the mean- 
time the gay-cat was ready to die with fear. 

Oh, I was a hero—with my line of retreat straight behind me. 
I slanged the shack and his mates till they threw the door open 
and I could see their infuriated faces in the shine of the lanterns. It 
was all very simple to them. They had us cornered in the car, and 
they were going to come in and man-handle us. They started. I 
didn’t kick anybody in the face. I jerked the opposite door open, 
and the gay-cat and I went out. The train-crew took after us. 

We went over—if I remember correctly—a stone fence. But I 
have no doubts of recollection about where we found ourselves. In 
the darkness I promptly fell over a gravestone. The gay-cat 
sprawled over another. And then we got the chase of our lives 
through that grave-yard. The ghosts must have thought we were 
going some. So did the train-crew, for when we emerged from the 
grave-yard and plunged across a road into a dark wood the shacks 
gave up the pursuit and went back to their train. A little later that 
night the gay-cat and I found ourselves at the well of a farmhouse. 
We were after a drink of water, but we noticed a small rope that 
ran down one side of the well. We hauled it up and found on the 
end of it a gallon can of cream. And that is as near as I got to the 
quarries of Rutland, Vermont. 

When hoboes pass the word along concerning a town that “the 
“bulls is horstile,” avoid that town, cr, if you must, go through 
softly. There are some towns that one must always go through 
softly. Such a town was Cheyenne, on the Union Pacific. It had 
a national reputation for being “horstile ””—and it was all due to 
the efforts of one Jeff Carr (if I remember his name aright). Jeff 
Carr could size up the “front” of a hobo on the instant. He never 
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entered into discussion. In the one moment he sized up the hobo, 
and in the next he struck out with both fists, a club, or anything 
else he had handy. After he had man-handled the hobo he started 
him out of town with a promise of worse if he ever saw him again. 
Jeff Carr knew the game. North, south, east and west, to the utter- 
most confines of the United States (Canada and Mexico included), 
the man-handled hoboes carried the word that Cheyenne was 
“horstile.” Fortunately, I never encountered Jeff Carr. I passed 
through Cheyenne in a blizzard. There were eighty-four hoboes 
with me at the time. The strength of numbers made us pretty 
nonchalant on most things, but not on Jeff Carr. The connotation 
of “ Jeff Carr” stunned our imagination, numbed our virility, and the 
whole gang was mortally scared of meeting him. 

It rarely pays to stop and enter into explanations with bulls when 
they look “horstile.” A swift get-away is the thing to do. It took 
me some time to learn this; but the finishing touch was put upon 
me by a bull in New York City. Ever since that time it has been 
an automatic process with me to make a run for it when I see a 
bull reaching for me. This automatic process has become a main- 
spring of conduct in me, wound up and ready for instant release. 
I shall never get over it. Should I be eighty years old, hobbling 
along the street on/crutches, and should a policeman suddenly reach 
out for me, I know Td drop the crutches and run like a deer. 

The finishing touch to my education in bulls was received on a 
hot summer afternoon in New York City. It was during a week 
of scorching weather. I had got into the habit of throwing my feet 
in the morning, and of spending the afternoon in the little park 
that is hard by Newspaper Row and the City Hall. It was near 
there that I could buy from push-cart men current books (that had 
been injured in the making or binding) for a few cents each. Then 
right in the park itself were little booths where one could buy 
glorious, ice-cold, sterilised milk and ‘buttermilk at a penny a glass. 
Every afternoon I sat on a bench and read and went on a milk 
debauch. I got away with from five to ten glasses each afternoon. 
It was dreadfully hot weather. 

So here I was, a meek and studious milk-drinking hobo, and 
behold what I got for it. One afternoon I arrived at the park, a 
fresh book-purchase under my arm and a tremendous buttermilk 
thirst under my shirt. In the middle of the street, in front of the 
City Hall, I noticed, as I came along heading for the buttermilk 
booth, that a crowd had formed. It was right where I was crossing 
the street, so I stopped to see the cause of the collection of curious 
men. At first I could see nothing. Then, from the sounds I heard 
and from a glimpse I caught, I knew that it was a bunch of, gamins 
playing pee-wee. Now pee-wee is not permitted in the streets of 
New York. I didn’t know that, but I learned pretty lively. I had 
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paused possibly thirty seconds, in which time I learned the cause 
of the crowd, when I heard a gamin yell “Bull!” The gamuins 
knew their business. They ran. I didn’t. : 

The crowd broke up immediately and started for the sidewalk 
on both sides of the street. I started for the sidewalk on the park 
side. There must have been fifty men, who had been in the original 
crowd, who were heading in the same direction. We were loosely 
strung out. I noticed the bull, a strapping policeman in a_ grey 
suit. He was coming along the middle of the street, without haste, 
merely sauntering. I noticed casually’ that he changed his course, 
and was heading obliquely for the same sidewalk that I was heading 
for directly. He sauntered along, threading the strung-out crowd, 
and I noticed that his course and mine would cross each other. [ 
was so innocent of wrong-doing that, in spite of my education in 
bulls and their ways, I apprehended nothing. I never dreamed 
that bull was after me. Out of my respect for the law I was 
actually all ready to pause the next moment and let him cross 
in front of me. The pause came all right, but it was not of 
my volition; also it was a backward pause. Without warning that 
bull had suddenly launched out at me on the chest with both hands. 
‘At the same moment, verbally, he cast the bar sinister on my 
genealogy. 

All my free American blood boiled. All my liberty-loving 
ancestors clamoured in me. “What do you mean?” I demanded. 
You see, I wanted an explanation. And I gotit. Bang! His club 
came down on top of my head, and I was reeling backward like a 
drunken man, the curious faces of the onlookers billowing up and 
down like the waves of the sea, my precious book falling from under 
my arm into the dirt, the bull advancing with the club ready for 
another blow. In that dizzy moment I had a vision. I saw that 
club descending many times upon my head; I saw myself, bloody 
and battered and hard-looking, in a police-court; I heard a charge 
of disorderly conduct, profane language, resisting an officer, and a 
few other things, read by a clerk; and I saw myself across in 
Blackwell's Island. Oh, I knew the game. I lost all interest in 
explanations. I didn’t stop to pick up my precious, unread book. 
I turned and ran. I was pretty sick, but I ran. And run I shall, 
to my dying day, whenever a bull begins to explain with a club. 

Why, years after my tramping days, when I was a student in the 
University of California, one night I went to the circus. After the 
show and the concert I lingered on to watch the working of the 
transportation machinery of a great circus. The circus was leaving 
that night. By a bonfire I came upon a bunch of small boys. There 
were about twenty of them, and as they talked with one another 
I learned that they were going to run away with the circus. Now 
the circus-men didn’t want to be bothered with this mess of urchins, 
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and a telephone to police headquarters had “coppered” the play. 
A squad of ten policemen had been despatched to the scene to arrest 
the small boys for violating the nine o’clock curfew ordinance. The 
policemen surrounded the bonfire, and crept up close to it in the 
darkness. At the signal they made a rush, each policeman grabbing 
at the youngsters as he would grab into a basket of squirming eels. 

Now I didn’t know anything about the coming of the police, and 
when I saw the sudden eruption of brass-buttoned, helmeted bulls, 
each of them reaching with both hands, all the forces and stability 
of my being were overthrown. Remained only the automatic process 
to run. And'I ran. I didn’t know I was running. I didn’t know 
anything. It was, as I have said, automatic. There was no reason 
forme torun. I was notahobo. I was a citizen of that community. 
It was my home town. I was guilty of no wrong-doing. I was a 
college man. I had even got my name in the papers, and I wore 
good clothes that had never been slept in. And yet I ran—blindly, 
madly, like a startled deer, for over a block. And when I came to 
myself I noted that I was still running. It required a positive effort 
of will to stop those legs of mine. 

No, Pl never get over it. I can’t help it. When a bull reaches, 
I run. Besides, I have an unhappy faculty for getting into jail. 
I have been in jail more times since I was a hobo than when I was 
one. I start out on a Sunday morning with a young lady on a 
bicycle ride. Before we can get outside the city limits we are 
arrested for passing a pedestrian on the sidewalk. I resolve to be 
more careful. The next time I am on a bicycle it is night-time, 
and my acetylene-gas lamp is misbehaving. I cherish the sickly 
flame carefully, because of the ordinance. I am in a hurry, but I 
ride at a snail’s pace so as not to jar out the flickering flame. I 
reach the city limits; I am beyond the jurisdiction of the ordinance, 
and I proceed to scorch to make up for lost time. And half a mile 
farther on I am “ pinched” by a bull, and the next morning I forfeit 
my bail in the police-court. The city had treacherously extended 
its limits into a mile of the country, and I didn’t know, that was all. 
I remember my inalienable right of free speech and peaceable 
assemblage, and I get up on a soap-box to trot out the particular 
economic bees that buzz in my bonnet, and a bull takes me off that 
box and leads me to the city prison, and after that I get out on 
bail. It’s no use. In Korea I used to be arrested about every 
other day. It was the same thing in Manchuria. The last time I 
was in Japan I broke into jail under the pretext of being a Russian 
spy. It wasn’t my pretext, but it got me into jail just the same. 
There is no hope for me. I am fated to do the Prisoner-of-Chillon - 
stunt yet. This is prophecy. 

I once hypnotised a bull on Boston Common. It was past mid- 
night, and he had me dead to rights; but before I got-done with 
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him he had ponied up a silver quarter and given me the address 
of an all-night restaurant. Then there was a bull in Bristol, New 
Jersey, who caught me and let me go, and heaven knows he had 
provocation enough to put me in jail. I hit him the hardest I'll 
wager he was ever hit in his life. It happened this way. About 
midnight I nailed a freight on the Pennsylvania out of Philadelphia. 
The shacks ditched me. She was pulling out slowly through the 
maze of tracks and switches of the freight-yards. I nailed her again, 
and again I was ditched. You see, I had to nail her “outside,” for 
she was a through freight, with every door locked and sealed. 

_ The second time I was ditched the shack gave me a lecture. He 
told me I was risking my life, that it was a fast freight, and that 
she went some. I told him I was used to going some myself, but 
it was no go. He said he wouldn't permit me to commit suicide, 
and I hit the grit. But I nailed her a third time, getting in between 
on the bumpers. They were the most meagre bumpers I had ever 
seen—I do not refer to the real bumpers, the iron bumpers that 
are connected by the coupling-link and that pound and grind on 
each other; what I refer to are the beams, like huge cleats, that 
cross the ends of freight cars just above the bumpers. When one | 
rides the bumpers he stands on these cleats, one foot on each, the 
bumpers between his feet and just beneath. 

But the beams or cleats I found myself on were not the broad, 
generous ones that at that time were usually on box-cars. On the 
contrary, they were very narrow—not more than an inch and a half 
in breadth. I couldn’t get half of the width of my sole on them. 
Then there was nothing to which to hold with my hands. True, 
there were the ends of the two box-cars; but those ends were flat, 
perpendicular surfaces. There were no grips. I could only press 
the flats of my palms against the car-ends for support. But that 
would have been all right if the cleats for my feet had been decently 
wide. . 

As the freight car got out of Philadelphia she began to hit up 
speed. Then I understood what the shack had meant by suicide. 
The freight went faster and faster. She was a through freight, and 
there was nothing to stop her. On that section of the Pennsylvania 
four tracks run side by side, and my east-bound freight didn’t need 
to worry about passing west-bound freights, nor about being over- 
taken by east-bound expresses. She had the track to herself, and 
she used it. I was in a precarious situation. I stood with the mere 
edges of my feet on the narrow projections, the palms of my hands 
pressing desperately against the flat, perpendicular ends of each car. 
And those cars moved, and moved individually, up and down and 
back and forth. Did you ever see a circus rider standing on two 
running horses, with one foot on the back of each horse? Well, 
that was what I was doing, with several differences. The circus rider 
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had the reins to hold on to, while I had nothing; he stood on the 
broad soles of his feet, while I stood on the edges of mine; he 
bent his legs and body, gaining the strength of the arch in his posites 
and achieving the stability of a low centre of gravity, while I was 
compelled to stand upright and keep my legs straight; he rode 
face forward, while I was riding sidewise; and also, if he fell oft 
he’d get only a roll in the sawdust, while I’d have been ground to 
pieces beneath the wheels. 
_ And that freight was certainly going some, roaring and shrieking, 
swinging madly around curves, thundering over trestles, one car-end 
_ bumping up when the other was jarring down, or jerking to the 
right at the same moment the other was lurching to the left, and 
_ with me all the while praying and hoping for the train to stop. But 
she didn’t stop. She didn’t have to. For the first, last and only time 
on The Road I got all I wanted. I abandoned the bumpers and 
managed to get out on a side-ladder. It was ticklish work, for I had 
never encountered car-ends that were so parsimonious of hand-holds 
and foot-holds as those car-ends were. 

I heard the engine whistling, and I felt the speed easing down. 
I knew the train wasn’t going to stop, but my mind was made up 
to chance it if she slowed down sufficiently. The right of way at 
this point took a curve, crossed a bridge over a canal, and cut through 
the town of Bristol. This combination compelled slow speed. | 
clung on to the side-ladder and waited. I didn’t know it was the 
town of Bristol we were approaching. I did not know what neces- 
sitated slackening in speed. All I knew was that I wanted to get 
off. I strained my eyes in the darkness for a street crossing on 
which to land. I was pretty well down the train, and before my 
car was in the town the engine was past the station, and I could 
feel her making speed again. 


Then came the street. It was too dark to see how wide it was’ 


or what was on the other side. I knew I needed all of that street 
if I was to remain on my feet after I struck. I dropped off on 
the near side. It sounds easy. By “dropped off” I mean just 
this: I first of all, on the side-ladder, thrust my body forward as 
far as I could in the direction the train was going—this to give as 
much space as possible in which to gain backward momentum. when 
I swung. Then I swung, swung out and backward, backward with 
all my might, and let go, at the same time throwing myself back- 
ward as if I intended to strike the ground on the back of my head. 
The whole effort was to overcome as much as possible the primary 
forward momentum the train had imparted to my body. When 
my feet hit the grit my body was lying backward on the air at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. I had reduced the forward momentum 
some, for when my feet struck I did not immediately pitch forward 
on my face. Instead, my body rose to the perpendicular and began 
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to icline forward. In point of fact my body proper still retained 
much momentum, while my feet, through contact with the earth, 
had lost all their momentum. This momentum the feet had lost 
I had to supply anew by lifting them as rapidly as I could and 
running them forward in order to keep them under my forward- 
moving body. The result was that my feet beat a rapid and 
explosive tattoo clear across the street. I didn’t dare stop them. 
If I had I’d have pitched forward. It was up to me to keep on 
going. 

I was an mvoluntary projectile, worrying about what was on 
the other side of the street, and hoping that it wouldn’t be a stone 
wall or a telegraph pole. And just then I hit something. Horrors! 
I saw it just the instant before the disaster—of all things, a bull, 
_ standing there in the darkness. We went down together, rolling 
over and over, and the automatic process was such in that miserable 
creature that in the moment of impact he reached out and clutched 
me and never let go. We were both knocked out, and he held on 
to a very lamb-like hobo while he recovered. 

If that bull had any imagination he must have ee fe me a 
traveller from other worlds, the man from Mars just arriving; for 
in the darkness he hadn’t seen me swing from the train. In fact, 
his first words were: “Where did you come from?” His next 
. nerds and before I had time to answer, were: “I’ve a good mind 

“to run you in.” This latter, 1 am convinced, was likewise auto- 
matic. He was a really good bull at heart, for after I had told him 
a “story” and helped brush off his clothes, he gave me until the 
next freight to get out of town. I stipulated two things: first, that 
the freight be east-bound; and, second, that it should not be a 
through. freight, with all doors sealed and locked. To this he 
agreed, and thus, by the terms of the Treaty of Bristol, I escaped 
being pinched. 

I remember another night in that part of the country, when I[ 
just missed another bull. If I had hit him [d have telescoped him, 
for I was coming down from above, all holds free, with several 
other bulls one jump behind and reaching for me. This is how 
it happened. I had been lodging in a livery stable in Washington. 
I had a box-stall and unnumbered horse-blankets all to myself. In 
return for such sumptuous accommodation I took care of a string 
of horses each morning. I might have been there yet if it hadn't 
been for the bulls. 

One evening, about nine o’clock, I returned to the stable to go to 
bed, and found a crap game in full blast. It had been a market 
day, and all the negroes had money. It would be well to explain 
the lay of the land. The livery stable faced on two streets. 1 
entered the front, passed through the office, and came to the 
alley between two rows of stalls that ran the length of the building 
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and opened out on the other street. Midway along this alley, 
beneath a gas-jet and between the rows of horses, were about forty 
negroes. I joined them as an onlooker. I was broke and couldn't 
play. A coon was making passes and not dragging down. He was 
riding his luck, and with each pass the total stake doubled. All 
kinds of money lay on the floor. It was’ fascinating. With each 
pass the chances increased tremendously against the coon making 
another pass. The excitement was intense. And just then there 
came a thundering smash on the big doors that opened on the back 
street. 

A few of the negroes bolted in the opposite direction. I paused 
from my flight a moment to grab at the all kinds of money on 
the floor. This wasn’t theft; it was merely custom. Every man 
who hadn’t run was grabbing. The doors crashed open and swung 
in, and through them surged a squad of bulls. We surged the 
other way. It was dark in the office, and the narrow door would 
not permit all of us to pass’ out to the street at the same time. 
Things became congested. A coon took a dive through the window, 
taking the sash along with him and followed by other coons. At 
our rear the bulls were nailing prisoners. A big coon and myself 
made a dash at the door at the same time. He was bigger than I, 
and he pivoted me and got through first. The next instant a club 
swatted him on the head and he went down like a steer. Another 
squad of bulls was waiting outside for us. They knew they couldn’t 
stop the rush with their hands, and so they were swinging their 
clubs. I stumbled over the fallen coon who had pivoted me, ducked 
a swat from a club, dived between a bull’s legs, and was free. And 
then how I ran! There was a lean mulatto just in front of me, 
and I took his pace. He knew the town better than I did, and I 
knew that in the way he ran lay safety. But he, on the other hand, 
took me for a pursuing bull. He never looked around. He just 
ran. My wind was good, and I hung on to his pace and nearly 
killed him. In the end he stumbled weakly, went down on his 
knees, and surrendered to me. And when he discovered I wasn’t 
a bull all that saved me was that he didn’t have any wind left in 
him. 

That was why I left Washington—not on account of the mulatto, 
but on account of the bulls. I went down to the depot and caught 
the first blind out on a Pennsylvania Railroad express. After the 
train got good and under way and I noted the speed she was making, 
a misgiving smote me. This was a four-track railroad, and the 
engines took water on the fly. Hoboes had long since warned me 
never to ride the first blind on trains where the engines took water 
on the fly. And now let me explain. Between the tracks are 

shallow metal troughs. As the engine, at full speed, passes above, 
a sort of chute drops down into the trough. The result is that all 
the water in the trough rushes up the chute and fills the tender. 
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Somewhere along between Washington and Baltimore, as I sat on 
the platform of the blind, a fine spray began to fill the air. It did 
no harm. “Ah, ha,” thought I, “it’s all a bluff, this taking water 
“on the fly being bad for the bo on the first blind. What does 
“this little spray amount to?” Then I began to marvel at the 
device. This was railroading! Talk about your primitive Western 
railroading—and just then the tender filled up, and it hadn’t reached 
the end of the trough. A tidal wave of water poured over the 
back of the tender and down upon me. I was soaked to the skin, 
as wet as if I had fallen overboard. 

The train pulled into Baltimore. As is the custom in the great 
Eastern cities, the railroad ran beneath the level of the streets on 
the bottom of a bit “cut.” As the train pulled into the lighted 
depot I made myself as small as possible on the blind. But a 
railroad bull saw me and gave chase. Two more joined him. l| 
was past the depot, and I ran straight on down the track. I was 
in a sort of trap. On each side of me rose the steep walls of the 
cut, and if I ever essayed them and failed I knew that Id slide 
back into the clutches of the bulls. I ran on and on, studying the 
walls of the cut for a favourable place to climb up. At last I saw 
such a place. It came just after I had passed under a bridge that 
carried a level street across the cut. Up the steep slope I went, 
clawing hand and foot. The three railroad bulls were clawing up 
right- after me. 

At the top I found myself in a vacant lot. On one side was a 
low wall that separated it from the street. There was no time for 
minute investigation. They were at my heels. I headed for the 
wall and vaulted it. And right there was where I got the surprise 
of my life. One is used to thinking that one side of a wall is just 
as high as the other side. But that wall was different. You see, 
the vacant lot was much higher than the level of the street. On 
my side the wall was low, but on the other side... . well, as I 
came soaring over the top, all holds free, it seemed to me that I 
was falling feet first plump into an abyss. There beneath me, on 
the sidewalk, under the light of a street lamp, was a bull. I guess 
it was nine or ten feet down to the sidewalk, but in the shock of 
surprise in mid-air it seemed twice that distance. 

I straightened out in the air and came down. At first I thought 
T was going to Jand on the bull. My clothes did brush him as my 
feet struck the sidewalk with explosive impact. It was a wonder 
he didn’t drop dead, for he hadn’t heard. me coming. It was the 
man-from-Mars stunt over again. The bull did jump. He shied 
away from me like a horse from an auto; and then he reached for 
me. JI didn’t stop to explain. I left that to my pursuers, who were 
dropping over the wall rather gingerly. But I got a chase all right. 
I ran up one street and down another, dodged around corners, and 
at last got away. 
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After spending some of the coin I’d got from the crap game 
and killing off an hour of time, 1 came back to the railroad cut, 
just outside the lights of the depdt, and waited for a train. My 
blood had cooled down, and I shivered miserably in my wet 
clothes. At last a train pulled into the station. I lay low in the 
darkness, and successfully boarded her when she pulled out, taking 
good care this time to make the second blind. No more water on 


the fly. The train ran forty miles to the first stop. I got 
off in a lighted depét that was strangely familiar. I was back in 


Washington. In some way, during the excitement of the get-away 
in Baltimore, running through strange streets, dodging and turning 
and retracing, I had got turned around. I had taken the train out 
the wrong way. I had lost a night’s sleep, 1 had been soaked to 
the skin, I had been chased for my life; and for all my pains | 


was back where I had started. Oh, no, life on The Road is not 


all beer and skittles. But I didn’t go back to the livery stable. | 
had done some pretty successful grabbing, and I didn’t want to 
reckon up with the coons. So I caught the next train out, and 
ate my breakfast in Baltimore. 

JAcK LONDON. 


TURKEY: DEVELOPMENTS AND FORECASTS. | 
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¥ ENDED my paper on Turkey in the May number by expressing 
] the conviction that the action of Macedonia would probably save 
the Constitution. My expectation has so far been fully realised. 
The Macedonian army was encompassing the city when I wrote. In 
order to prevent an attempt on the lives of members of the Committee 
and on the Armenians in the capital, it made its advance two days 
earlier than it had proposed doing. A regiment entered Stamboul 
on Friday night, the 23rd April. The main division captured on 
Saturday and Sunday all the barracks with which Abdul Hamid had 
surrounded Yildiz. On Tuesday Sultan Abdul Hamid was dethroned 
and packed off to Salonica, and on the same day Rechad Effend: 
was proclaimed Mahomet the Fifth. To finish the whole business 
within a fortnight was brilliant work. It will be interesting to watch 
developments in Turkey, and to attempt a forecast of what they 
are likely to be. 

A weather forecast usually shows the direction whence the wind 
is blowing, tells if the glass is rising or falling, and gives the currents 
and influences of various kinds which are likely to affect the weather. 
I note that it usually ends with a “ probability.” 

In attempting to make a political forecast it will be well to 
remember that, as in weather forecasts, notwithstanding all indications 
of fair weather, it sometimes becomes stormy. Conversely, some- 
times the storms indicated do not come off. But with the knowledge 
that political forecast is always difficult, I will at least venture to 
point out some of the factors which ought to be taken into account 
in making it. 
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During the last few weeks we have passed through a storm, and 
in some respects it has cleared the situation. It is much to have got 
rid of Abdul Hamid; but his evil deeds live after him, and the storm 
raised by the attempt to regain personal rule has done terrible damage 
in Cilicia, and especially at Adana. It is too soon yet to say whether 
it has passed over. If it should spread towards the north-east we 
may see the destructive forces of religious fanaticism doing as much 
damage as in 1895-6. Over Cilicia at the present moment hangs 
the blackest cloud on our horizon. The possibility there, at Mouch 
and its neighbourhood as far as the Russian frontier, is hideous. The 
unsatisfactory facts about these disturbances are that the venom of 
religious fanaticism in these regions seems as poisonous as ever ; 
that the functionaries appointed under the old régzme are as weak 
and as unwilling as ever to assume the responsibility of preventing 
outrages—the Governor of Adana, Jevad Bey, not even interfering to 
stop the tins of petroleum stored in the Government depdts from 
being taken out to set on fire the Armenian quarter; that in the 
capital we had the same old trick played of publishing official statistics 
which were transparently untrue, and the same wicked and foolish 
attempt made to suggest that the troubles were commenced by the 
victims. The satisfactory facts are that the Ulema denounced 
the outrages and joined with the Armenian Church leaders to show 
their sympathy with the victims; that Ferid Pasha, the Minister of 
the Interior, as soon as he learned what had happened, took energetic 
measures to stop the outrages, and sent a military commission at once 
to report, with authority to take what steps they thought best to 
prevent recurrence, and to deal out exemplary® punishment to the 
wrong-doers. Already some of the offenders have been hanged at 
Adana, and I feel sure that Ferid at least saw the bad impression 
which the massacre would have upon opinion in Western Europe. 
It would be well that every Turk should realise the effect as clearly 
as he. The Government and the Committee cannot be too plainly 
told that if they are powerless to repress these outbreaks of fana- 
ticism, unwilling to tell the truth about them, or to punish the 
offenders and to treat the Armenians with justice, Europe will 
conclude that it is hopeless to believe that Turkey can ever be 
regarded as a civilised Power. It will be a conclusion which Western 
nations will come to with infinite regret. Young Turkey is on its 
trial, and Europe is waiting for the verdict. 

This Armenian trouble marks the blackest spot on the horizon. 
Every sentiment of honour and justice stimulates the Government 
and the Committee to see it cleared away, for the Armenians have 
thrown in their lot cordially with Young Turkey. I will not venture 
to predict what will be the result, but I note the signal of extreme 
danger, and add that, having seen the energy of the younger men 
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of the Consuuitiohal party and knowing what they feel about the 
matter, I am hopeful. 

_An important factor to be taken into account in attempting a 
forecast of the future of Turkey is that two portions of the Empire 
are much in advance, as regards political education, of the rest. These 
portions are, first, the western portion of Anatolia from the shores 
of the A®gean to the railway from Ismidt through Konia to the 
Cilician Gates, with a southern boundary formed by the Taurus 
range, running from that pass to the eee The second. portion 
is Turkey in Europe. 

The western portion of Anatolia, or, to put it in another way, the 
eastern shores of the A®gean, and the hinterland are largely Greek. 
Smyrna until within a few years had the largest Greek population 
in the world. Everyone there speaks Greek. The towns and — 
villages on the coast have a population which, if not purely Greek 
in race, believes itself to be so, and is largely Greek-speaking. The 
towns and villages away from the coast have generally a large Greek 
element. This element decreases as one gets further east, but it may 
fairly be said that the Moslem element, important though it is, has 
come under Greek influence. The Moslems are more industrious there 
than elsewhere. Many thousands of them are engaged in making 
Turkey carpets, and they get on well with their Christian neighbours. 
Now the Greeks throughout the Empire have done more for them- 
selves in the way of education than any other race. It would cer- 
tainly be well within the mark to say that, in proportion to their 
numbers, there are at least five times as many Greeks who are able 
to read as there are Turks. They take a keen interest in politics, 
and especially in the discussion of all questions relating to their 
own race and religion. The system of local government in their 
Church by committees, or ephore, has kept alive the spirit and 
' habit of government. From discussing local government to discussing’ 
that of the nation is not a great step. But to whatever causes the 
advance is due, the fact remains that the population is in advance of 
that of the rest of Asia Minor. This is not saying much, it is true. 
I know Greek villages where Greek itself has been almost entirely 
forgotten. Even at Nicaea, the City of the Creed, four years ago I 
heard a service for rain in the only Christian church which now exists, 
and it was in Turkish. On my expressing surprise to the priest 
that the prayers were not in Greek, he told me that though his flock, 
from having heard the prayers of the ordinary liturgy all their lives, 
knew what they meant fairly well, yet the instant they were 
unfamiliar they could understand nothing. Their common speech 
was Turkish. But in many such villages the desire of the people 
for instruction in their own language has brought back during the 
last half-century many of the Greek race to a knowledge of their 
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own tongue. The result of Greek energy, and the desire for educa- 
tion shown by the establishment of schools, tends to the advancement 
of the districts in question in political education, and helps to fit them 
for taking part in constitutional government. 

What has been said of Western Anatolia applies equally to the 
islands of the A©gean. Their population has a very large Greek 
element, and they, too, by their political education, are as advanced 
as their brethren on the coast. 

The European provinces of the Empire in like manner have made 
a great advance during the last three-quarters of a century. In 
the May number I pointed out that the proximity of Macedonia 
to the free States of Greece, Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro had 
greatly influenced its population. The Greeks in the south are of the 
same race, speak the same language, and belong to the same Church 
as their brethren across the border. They take interest in the dis- 
cussion of Greek political questions. Their aspirations have always 
led them to desire union with Greece, or, if that were unattainable, to 
have some kind of self-government. The Russo-Turkish war of 
1877-8 gave a strong stimulus to the aspirations of the Macedonian 
people. Bulgaria became free, and obtained a government which 
has made it steadily progressive. One of the first matters to which 
Bulgaria turned her attention was education. Good elementary 
schools were everywhere established. Lyceums for secondary educa- 
tion rose in the more important centres. As far back as 1894, ina 
journey which I made from Philippopolis through Kezanlik, Shipka, 
Eski Zagra, until we came out on the Black Sea at Burgas, I found 
the people determined that their boys and girls should receive the 
best schooling of which they were capable. I saw lyceums fitted up 
with educational means and appliances which would have done credit 
to London, teachers who had been sent abroad to learn the art of 
teaching, and students who, with the dogged pertinacity which is 
' the characteristic of the race, were preparing themselves for the 
struggle of life. The people felt that they had much leeway to 
recover, and no nation in modern times, not even excepting Japan, 
has made greater efforts to place itself in line with the most advanced 
countries. Happily many of the leaders of the nation had fallen 
under the influence of sane American liberalism, of a genuine enthu- 
siasm for freedom, combined with a knowledge that freedom could 
only exist where public order was preserved. This influence has 
come from the two great American institutions at Constantinople, 
Robert College, on the Bosporus, and the American Girls’ College 
at Scutari. It was simply astonishing to see how the leaven furnished 
by these institutions had affected the whole people. 

Immediately after the Russo-Turkish war Abdul Hamid and his 
advisers set themselves to work to prevent disaffection in Macedonia. 
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They knew of no other means than repression. ‘hey knew that in 
Bulgaria the spread of education had led to the discontent which had 
been met by the Moslem outrages in Bulgaria, and they therefore 
proposed to prevent education in Macedonia. Their first and most 
constant efforts were directed against schoolmasters and_ priests. 
These were persecuted, tortured or killed. Thousands of the best 
Bulgarians in Macedonia fled across the border into free Bulgaria. 
At one time there were 15,000 such refugees in Sofia alone. Bulgarian 
bands were formed in Bulgaria itself to protect the lives of their 
brethren or to avenge their death. The Greeks, alarmed at the action 
of the Bulgarians, and intensely patriotic and devoted to their race 
and their Church as its symbol, formed bands to oppose the Bul- 
garians. They were supported by the Turks on the instinctive 
principle of dzvide et impera. The respective Churches became 
the rallying points of the two races. To belong to the Bulgarian 
Church, which is under an Exarch, was to be regarded as a Bulgar. 
To favour the Greek Church was to be a Patriarchist. The priests 
and bishops took part in the hideous struggle, while Yildiz looked 
on, well content to see the races in conflict with each other. 

But, unhappy and fratricidal as the struggle was, it was not playing 
the game of Abdul Hamid. It was rubbing into the minds of the 
more thoughtful on both sides that under the despotism of Yildiz 
good government was impossible. The Moslem portton of the com- 
munity suffered from the bad government which Abdul Hamid’s rule 
tolerated and appeared to wish to perpetuate, and they, too, recog- 
nised that there’ was neither peace nor prosperity such as they saw 
across the borders. Several members of the Committee of Union and 
Progress have told me that they watched the struggles in Macedonia 
with confidence that they were bringing the communities, Moslem 
and Christian alike, to the conviction that it was in the common 
interest to convert absolute into constitutional government. The 
population was being educated through persecution, revolt and blood- 
shed to unite against the common tyrant. Political pamphlets, news- 
papers and books were eagerly read and discussed in a thousand 
cafés. 

The result of this political activity was that the people of Macedonia 
during the last generation received a political education such as 
their fathers had never possessed. They aspired, according to their 
race, to be joined with their free brethren, to have an autonomous 
government, or to form part of a constitutional State. Their aspira- 
tion gave them inspiration, and the unanimity with which in July 
last they responded to the call of a few unknown men was good 
primé facie evidence that they were ready for freedom. 

In Anatolia, with the exception of the western portion already 
mentioned, the people are much more backward in political education. 
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They have no traditions of freedom, for even the Armenians in the 
eastern provinces and south-west towards Alexandretta have been so 
long under subjection that such traditions hardly count. The great 
mass of the Moslem population is sunk in ignorance and fanaticism 
that almost appear proof against any influences to break them down. 
We all wish at present to see the best side of Islam, and there is an 
aspect of it which gives hope. The steadfast way in which the Ulema 
have stood by the principles of constitutional government, and this 
for avowedly religious reasons, is especially hopeful. But there is 
as much difference between the leaders of modern Christian thought 
and medieval Christians, with their inquisitions, intolerance and 
fanaticism, as between the leaders of Moslem thought and the ruck 
of Moslem fanatics in central Asia Minor. In each case the members 
of the dominant creed conceived that it was a duty to be intolerant, 
- that they were bound to suppress heretics, and that they had a divine 
right to be dominant over the unbeliever. If it is admitted, as | 
believe is the case, that this is the prevailing sentiment of the 
Anatolian Moslem, we are at once faced with the question: Is it 
possible that such people can believe in equality? Let it be said 
to the credit of the Armenians that they are determined to act as 
if they believed it. They have accepted the Constitution loyally, and 
neither in the Chamber of Deputies nor in the Press has a.word 
been uttered to indicate that they wish to throw doubt on the good 
faith of the Moslems in the constitutional party. The Armenians, 
indeed, by their education, due to their Church and to an open- 
mindedness which is one of the most noteworthy features in the race, 
are ripe for constitutional government. But they are everywhere in 
a muinority. Nor must it be forgotten that, harried in a large portion 
of the country by the savage Kurds, and the victims of the most terrible 
massacre of the last century, perpetrated by Sultan Abdul Hamid 
and still within the recollection of most of their people, the Armenians 
of the interior would be more than human if they forgot their wrongs. 

It would only be safe and expedient to entrust people like the 
majority of the population in Asia Minor with constitutional govern- 
ment under serious restrictions. What is wanted for them is strong 
government. Fanaticism is ever unreasoning, and must be controlled 
by force always at hand to repress it. An executive which would 
put down attacks upon the Christians with a stern hand is not only 
conceivable but quite practicable. It is conceivable because the 
Turkish population is an easy one to govern. This is a conclusion 
at, which observers in Turkey have long arrived. The population 
wants mainly to be left alone. It has usually looked upon govern- 
-ment as its enemy. The representatives of it who have been visible 
alike to peasant and townsman have been the tax-gatherer and other 
extortioners. The Moslem peasant, under normal circumstances, is 
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good-natured, easy-going and, indeed, far more contented with his 
lot than is good for him. His religion helps him to regard poverty 
as his fate, the £zsmet pre-ordained before all worlds. He obeys > 
his governors because their £zsmet is to govern. There is no chance 
of workmen rising against their masters, and little chance among 
the Anatolian peasants of their troubling themselves either about the 
form of government or a change of ruler. The one thing that will 
arouse him from his equanimity is an appeal to his religious preju- 
dices. He is the top dog, and occupies that position by divine right. 
The organisers of the reactionary movement in Constantinople on 
the 13th April disguised many men as hodjas, and induced some 
softas to raise the cry of “Religion in danger!” I have the testimony 
of one of the leading members of the military commission that the 
soldiers who were tried for mutiny were practically unanimous in 
declaring that they were told that the Committee of Union and 
Progress and the Ministers had decided to force all Moslems to 
become Christians. Absurd as such a statement sounds to Western 
readers, those who know anything of the ignorant and fanatical 
peasants from whom the ordinary private soldiers are taken have no 
difficulty in believing that it would be credited by them. No more 
dangerous cry could be raised among a Moslem population. During 
the Armenian massacres of 1895-6 the cry of rebellion against the 
Sultan was raised—rebellion, that is, by the members of an anti- 
Moslem race, whom they were bound by their faith to hold in sub- 
jection. This cry, coupled with careful organisation from Yildiz and 
with the promise of unlimited loot, led the Kurds and Turks of the 
lowest class to rob and murder their neighbours in the name of 
religion. 

But is it possible to repress such risings? The answer is emphati- 
cally yes! No better proof need be given than the story of the 
Lebanon. The Maronites are probably the most fanatical Christians 
in the Turkish Empire. The Druses are a warlike race, possibly 
even more fanatical than the average Anatolian peasant. The long 
series of troubles, culminating in a massacre of the Maronites and_ 
other Christians in 1860, when the soldiers themselves took part in 
the attack, led the Powers to interfere, and after a short occupation 
by French troops England and France found an effective remedy. 
They mmsisted that the Governor of the Lebanon should be neither 
a Druse nor a Maronite, but a Christian of some other sect named 
by the Porte with the consent of the Powers. The result has been 
that every Governor has taken the necessary measures to prevent 
massacre and to secure order. I was on Mount Lebanon during the 
time that Rustem Pasha, afterwards Turkish Ambassador in London, 
was Governor, and when the situation between Druses and Maronites 
was strained. Aided by a gendarmerie under his control, he checked 
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the slightest outbreak of disorder, and gave satisfaction to the Powers 
without injury to any except a few evil-doers. . 

Once governors are appointed to the provinces of “Asia Minor 
whose interest it is to preserve order and prevent attack on the 
Christians, Europeans will hear little of further outbreaks of fanatical 
feeling in Anatolia. The old story of men who had to pay for their 
appointment, who had to remit to Abdul Hamid large sums of money 
which ought to have gone into the national treasury, who had to pay 
the camarilla of Yildiz in order to keep themselves in office, has often 
been told. If the same rotten old system is maintained, then Constitu- 
tion or not, there will be governors who cannot govern and disorders 
in Anatolia will recur. The hopeful feature in regard to that portion 
of the country at present is the determination expressed by the 
present Ministry, not only to make a thorough investigation of the 
vecent disorders in Cilicia and to inflict exemplary punishment, but 
altogether to reorganise the system of provincial government. Ferid, 
before he became Grand Vizier, was Governor of Konia and showed 
-marked ability. During the short perfod while he was Governor of 
Aidin and Smyrna, he once more showed that he possessed a strong 
hand, and if he can reorganise provincial government, as he purposes 
to do, he will be able to prevent the recurrence of such scenes as have 
been witnessed at Adana. 

From what precedes it may be inferred that the form of government 
for European Turkey and Western Anatolia will require modification 
before it can be successfully applied to Asia Minor generally. In 
conversation six months ago with one of the most experienced men 
of the Young Turkey party, he foretold what the events in Cilicia 
have made clear to many, namely, that a stronger form of executive 
would have to be provided in Anatolia than would be necessary else- 
where. I suggested that the solution might force itself into notice 
of an autonomous State under the Sultan in Macedonia and Rumelia. 
His answer was natural, and undoubtedly expresses the opinion not 
only of the Committee of Union and Progress, but of all Turks 
possessed of any political education. “Our wish is to preserve the 
“Ottoman Empire. We have seen it largely dismembered in our own 
“time. Macedonia would have gone if we had not stepped in. The 
“Powers were, of course, justified in seeking to effect reforms in 
“Macedonia. They were thwarted at every turn by Abdul Hamid and 
“his gang, but if the Reval programme had been carried out 
“Macedonia by now would have been an autonomous State, which 
“some fine morning would have thrown off allegiance to a Sultan who 
“seemed to increase disorder wherever he interfered. He was already 
“claiming to impound by far the largest part of the revenue of 
“Macedonia. Such a separation would have been a heavier blow 
“than the loss of Greece or Bulgaria. In fact it would have been a 
“mortal blow to Turkey.” 
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The strong desire to prevent further dismemberment of the Empire 
is one of the most important factors which must be taken into 
account in endeavouring to make a political forecast: But inasmuch 
as the larger portion of Anatolia is so much behind Macedonia in 
political education, probably the attempt will be made to solve the 
problem by investing the governors of the Anatolian provinces with 
greater power than that given to those in Macedonia or Western 
Anatolia. They must remain “proclaimed districts,” if I may apply 
a term to a country other than that for which it was formed. The 
provinces may still send their deputies to the Chamber. Their use 
would be great in bringing to the notice of the Central Government — 
abuses of arty kind in the districts from which they come, and-m 
suggesting improvements; but a strong governor must be found. 

But here comes the difficulty. I suggested in my previous article 
that the greatest evil which Abdul Hamid had inflicted on the country 
was that he had deprived it of trained public functionaries. Few 
remain who know anything about the practice of government; fewer 
still who have initiative or are willing to take responsibility. An 
important exception, however, must be made. In the army are many 
Turks not only of ability in their profession but of general education. 
The only class of Turkish subjects who have lived abroad are officers 
in the army and diplomatists. Some of the old diplomatists in 
Turkish service are disqualified to be governors because they have 
been’ absent from the country so long that they hardly know its 
requirements, and because they have had no training in civil adminis- 
tration. Among the younger diplomatists are a few able men, but 
not more than enough to supply the diplomatic service. Nor are they 
then who would be likely to accept responsibility. ’ 

With the army, however, the case is different. Abdul Hamid began 
at an early period of his reign to cultivate Germany. Under the 
régime of Bismarck he succeeded in obtaining permission that German 
soldiers should be sent to Turkey as instructors for the army, and that 
a few Turkish officers should be sent to Germany for their military 
education. Both measures brought results which are noteworthy. 
The most distinguished of the men sent to Constantinople is General 
von der Goltz, a man of conspicuous ability, of statesmanlike mind, 
and of magnetic influence. I may note in passing the curious fact 
which has been brought to the memory of many of us during the last 
month, that he was suspended fora short time because in his instruc- 
tions to a class he had accidentally put his finger upon Yildiz and 
asked what would be the military dispositions necessary to take the 
hill on which it stands. The incident was at once reported to the 
Sultan, and suspension followed, until explanation could be given. 
Other German soldiers of ability and character have been in Abdul 
Hamid’s service and some of them still remain. 
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The despatch of promising soldiers to Germany, combined with the 
sending of German officers here, has had a useful and enduring effect. 
The soldiers returned with some knowledge of German life, habits of 
military discipline, and respect for order. It is amongst them that a 
Constitutional Government could probably find suitable provincial 
governors. If it is suggested that they have had no training in the 
administration of a province, possibly that might be supplied by the 
aid of England. If Young Turkey so desires she might ask that two 
or three retired Indian officers should be lent to the Ministry of the 
_ Interior as civil advisers. It would be still better that, just as Turkey 
has been sending some of her best soldiers to be trained in soldiering 
to Germany, she should send men intended for Civil Service to be trained 
in India under the Indian Government. I doubt whether Englishmen, 
generally, realise how high our reputation stands in every European 
country as the rulers of mixed races in India. Has there in the 
world’s history been anything like it? It is a kind of government 
which preserves order, makes roads and other public works, and does 
not interfere with rival creeds; above all, does justice in such a way 
that people believe that it is even-handed, which Turkey requires ; 
and her Government could not do better than send some of her 
students to learn how England manages it. Whether this suggestion 
be acted upon or not, it appears to me certain that military governors 
‘not afraid of responsibility are the best who can now be found for 
Anatolia. 

But now comes the important question in reference to forecasts, 
whether the storm signal should be hoisted to indicate that a military 
dictatorship is approaching. The heroes among all classes, except a 
few reactionaries, native or foreigners, in Constantinople during the 
last month have been the soldiers, and they deserve all the admiration 
they have received. Let it be noted that the mutiny, for the time, 
destroyed the Civil Government and dispersed the Committee. One 
of the latter, who was in Salonica at the time, has told me how until 
noon of the 14th they could get no news of what had happened in 
the Capital. He with some others went to see Shefket, whose reply 
was soldier-like and decisive, “We have sworn to protect the Consti- 
“tution and we are going to do it.” Had there been any hesitation 
the cause might have been lost. But facts must be faced. The army 
has the power, and if wranglings and violent language were to lead 
to disorders the forecast would have to indicate a coming military 
dictatorship. 

A state of siege was established by Shefket Pasha in Constantinople 
and its neighbourhood upon the arrival of the army under him. This 
still continues, and my own hope, and I think it is that of all 
respectable people in the place, is that it will not hastily be terminated. 
During the six months which followed the revolution of July last a 
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great number of vagrants and unemployed flocked to the Capital. 
Among them were, of course, many undesirables. The prison 
arrangements of the Empire are at least two centuries behind those 
of Western Europe, but their horrors were mitigated by allowing the 
prisoners easy means of escape, unless, indeed, they were political 
prisoners, and by periodical /vadés granting “Imperial clemency.” 
So long as these discharged thieves and assassins were not permitted 
to leave the town where they were set free it did not much matter. 
But after July they found their way to the Capital and were added to 
the already large number in the city, of whom upwards of a thousand 
were released within a fortnight of the revolution, and this without 
any discrimigiation. No attempt was made to recapture them. The 
result is that we are greatly in need of a strong police force. But the 
police force of the Capital was one of the most notoriously ill-managed 
and corrupt bodies under Abdul Hamid. A few years ago the general 
belief was that the head of the department in Pera allowed the 
prisoners to go free during the night and shared with them the 
plunder. A reorganisation was taken in hand shortly before 
Christmas, and considerable improvements were in course of being 
made when the mutiny of April 13th occurred. There is good reason 
to believe that these will be continued, but for the present we are 
glad that everybody has to be in his house by an hour after midnight 
in Pera and by half-past ten in Stamboul. 

But there is another reason why the state of siege will probably 
be continued. The Macedonian army has no intention of allowing 
reaction again to lift its head.. In the Capital, at least, it can easily 
be prevented by any officer in command of trustworthy troops. 
Shefket Pasha and the half-dozen strong army leaders who are with 
him mean to run no risks. The liberty of their country and their own 
lives are at stake. They are loyal to the Constitution. They consider 
a Chamber of Deputies a necessity. But they recognise that the 
Executive Government is weak and they will be the executive. While 
the Deputies were discussing legitimate changes, there was no one 
connected with the Government in early April who knew that a plot 
was being hatched against the Constitution, or if he knew, as beyond 
doubt Abdul Hamid did, had the courage to prevent its outbreak. 
The army, therefore, practically says to the Chamber, “Do your work 
“and we will keep order and see that no reactionary movement takes 
“place.” I am assured that in reply to an inquiry as to what should 
be done with the money found at Yildiz, the answer was that it must 
be kept at the Seraskerat, or War Department, to be employed in 
paying the expenses of the suppression of the mutiny and of protecting 
the Constitution. 

I repeat, the Turkish population is easily governed, and so long as 
the Government in normal times will give us good police throughout 
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the Empire there will be no need for the interference of the army. 
Let it be noted, as a hopeful sign, that most of the officers have 
voluntarily sworn fidelity to the Constitution, and that many of them 
sincerely believe that it is the form of government which will be best 
in the interest of their country. The Turkish army is territorial, and 
while devoted to the national service the army corps of the other 
districts would probably resist and resent the attempt of the com- 
mander of any one corps who should try to make himself a military 
dictator. As a factor to be noted, it should be mentioned that the 
discipline of the Macedonian troops has been perfect. Not a single 
encounter has taken place in the Capital between soldiers and 
civilians. There have been no quarrels, and no looting. The conduct, 
indeed, of the ordinary soldier has been so exemplary that I know of 
no instance in Turkish history which can match it. 

Nevertheless, in noting factors for a forecast it must be stated that 
the army of Macedonia has, largely on its own initiative and with 
advantage to the State, assumed power. In doing so it has saved 
the Constitution. Its leaders, so far as one can judge, while patriotic, 
are moderate men, able, educated by foreign travel and conscious of 
the weakness of the civil organisation with which Abdul Hamid 
cursed the country. They may be entirely trusted to do their utmost 
to repress any attempt at reaction, and they have so far given no sign 
of a desire to set up a military dictator. For the present, at least, 
there is no need to hoist a signal of storm created by the army. 

The events of the latter half of April have changed the relative 
importance of many men and things, and to some extent have 
unsettled matters. It is difficult to say how they have affected the 
Committee of Union and Progress. The reputation of some of its 
members has been increased, of others has been largely diminished. 
Its repute as a whole is still deservedly high. Javid, one of the 
Deputies for Salonica, has come to the front. Ismail Kemal, the © 
Albanian, fell under suspicion on and after the 13th April, and may 
have disappeared altogether from politics. His feverish anxiety to 
have himself named President of the Chamber, when Ahmed Riza 
temporarily disappeared, naturally aroused suspicion, and the Military 
Commission has now reported that there is evidence against him of 
being implicated in the mutiny. But the reputation of the Committee 
is for the present overshadowed by that of the army, the leaders of 
which declare against interference in party politics. | Mahmoud 
Shefket Pasha, the commander, took care publicly to proclaim that 
not only would he have nothing to do with them himself, but that he 
would not allow officers or soldiers to occupy themselves with them. 

A noteworthy result of the necessary prominence of the army has 
been to bring Germany into popular favour. Shefket and Mahmoud 
Muktar Pashas, Enver Bey and other prominent soldiers have been 
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in Germany and have imbibed habits of German thought probably not 
limited to military matters. As Germany is supposed to be hostile 
to Great Britain this has led to the belief that British influence has 
declined. The belief has been increased by inopportune statements 
in some of our English papers which have been reproduced here, and 
made much of by the newspapers whose raison d'etre is to restore 
German supremacy. Unfortunately, British opinion is unrepresented 
or rather misrepresented in the local Press. But Sir Gerard Lowther 
has steadily pursued the course laid down by Sir Edward Grey of not 
interfering in the party questions of Turkey. ‘The penalty of such a 
course is that he gets the blame of extreme men on both sides. 
When, however, party passions decrease it will be recognised that the 
business of an Ambassador is to represent the Government of the 
country, and not to mix in the internal politics of that to which he 
is accredited. There need be no fear that in following such a course 
the Turkish people will forget that during the thirty-three years of 
tyranny England worked for better government, warned the tyrant 
that Nemesis would follow upon his acts, and true to our ideal as a 
liberty-loving people, never flattered Abdul Hamid in order to gain 
an advantage over any other nation. 

I think the forecast in reference to the Chamber of Deputies is 
hopeful. A quite unreasonable outcry was raised at the formation 
of what was called the Achrar, or Liberal party. No such party was 
ever-organised. But the notion existed among some of the earnest 
members of the Committee of Union and Progress that to suggest 
any modification of its programme was something like treason to the 
great cause for which they had worked. Their view was that every 
deputy ought to be satisfied with the Committee’s choice of men and 
measures. The word “decentralisation” suggested treachery to the 
Constitution and aroused quite unnecessary violence of language. 
This was not, of course, the attitude of all the Committee, and still 
less that of all the deputies. There are manifestly many questions 
which will come before the Chamber as to which opinion will neces- 
sarily be divided. Take, for example, a vital one—probably the 
most important of all—that of equality between Moslems and non- 
Moslems. The word has been emblazoned on constitutional banners. 
There is not a well-wisher of Turkey outside the Empire who does 
not desire heart and soul that the idea which it represents shall sink 
deep into the mind of the Turkish people. But everybody who 
knows the country is aware that equality will not prevail unless there 
is an honest desire and a determined effort on the part of the Moslem 
majority in the Chamber to make it prevail. The great mass of 
fanatical opinion of Anatolia is not going to permit the giaour to be 
equal with the believer if it can be prevented. When the question 
arises it will be one of how far concessions in the direction of equality 
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are to go. Upon this and a score of other questions there is certain 
to be a variety of opinion, and the Turkish Chamber, like every 
other legislative Chamber in the world, will contain two’ parties—a 
progressive and a less progressive party. Certain persons, like 
Saba-eddin, endeavoured to become leaders of the men whom 
the newspapers called Liberals, or Achrars ; but they were discredited 
from the first, and in the quick movement of revolutionary waters 
soon went under. But inevitably two parties will be formed, and 
the debates in the Chamber showed that they were developing. 
Hastily-formed opinions were expressed, and the attempt at reaction 
during April was intended to take advantage of the dissatisfaction 
in the public mind caused partly by the violent language used against 
and in defence of the Committee, and partly by an unjustifiable 
impatience at not seeing results. But the attempt will strengthen 
the Government and the Committee if they know how to take 
advantage of it. : 

The forecast in reference to the Chamber is that it will continue 
the course of useful work which I previously described; that there 
will be at least two parties formed; that the deputies will be less 
tolerant of violence in language and more desirous than ever to pass 
the laws, many of which are already drafted, and which the nation 
calls for as security for constitutional government. The Chamber 
deserves the cordial sympathy of all free peoples. 

At the risk of repetition I state that the greatest danger before 
the Constitution arises from Moslem fanaticism. I have said else- 
where and at various times many hard things regarding Moslem 
fanaticism, and I see no reason to retract anything. It is the greatest 
hindrance to the fusion of the races of the Empire into one nation, 
and so long as it exists and is uncontrolled it is absurd to speak either 
of equality or fraternity. It is a bar to all progress. It has depopu- 
lated great portions of Asia Minor and reduced populous cities to 
heaps of ruins or mere villages. It has destroyed Anatolian trade 
and impoverished its people. Perhaps, worse than all, it has filled 
the ignorant peasantry with the idea of dominancy and a spiritual 
conceit which renders them almost impervious to any education which 
would improve their lot. 

But the world moves, and the apparently impregnable mass of 
ignorance and fanaticism is slowly being acted upon. One of the 
most remarkable movements of the time is the development of Islam. 
In India, in Egypt, and, above all, in Turkey, thoughtful Moslems 
have been led to examine the essential ideas of their creed, and to 
separate them from customs, ceremonies and practices which are not 
essential, Men who have seen the progress made and being made 
by non-Moslem peoples necessarily thought about the matter. The 
first conclusion which strikes home is a doubt whether they 
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themselves are in sole possession of divine truth. They see men whose 
lives they know to be good who do not accept Islam. Moslems who 
have got thus far have been struggling for years against the popular 
belief that the text of the sacred books must not be criticised. Many 
have gone much further, and do not hesitate to say that the only 
essential parts of Islam are resignation to the divine will, humility 
in presence of Allah, and the practice of justice and mercy. I believe 
that the more thoughtful men among the Ulema have arrived at this 
stage. Let it be noted also that it is not the Moslem of pious life 
who is the fanatic, but the one who wishes to prove his orthodoxy 
by opposing non-Moslems. I have met men of the Ulema class who 
declare that all men ought to be treated as brothers. It is more 
common to hear them say that all “people who believe in one God ” 
should be so treated. Now it is the Ulema who ultimately give the 
colour to popular Moslem teaching. The hundreds of softas, or 
theological students, who go through their training annually in Con- 
stantinople and pass into the provinces, are being taught in a new 
spirit, and when they become hodjas, or schoolmasters, and imams, | 
or village clergy, their influence will make itself felt. throughout 
Anatolia. The process of enlightenment will, of course, take time, 
but I note as an important tactor that it exists. 

The Turkish revolution of July last is part of a larger movement 
of Islamic thought. Pan-Islamism, in the sense <f the wretched 
movement which certain subsidised Europeans of Abdul Hamid used 
to palm off amongst stray English correspondents as having a real 
existence, and one which he could employ against Great Britain, may 
be dismissed with the contempt it deserves. It was manufactured 
for foreign use, and never really existed. But a Pan-Islamic move- 
ment towards a real reformation, a return to a purer teaching, an 
endeavour to realise higher ideals of thought and conduct, is a 
genuine thing, which demands the sympathy of thinking men, and 
the fact that the Ulema dare speak openly of equality marks chat it 
has made great progress. 

While dealing with this part of my subject let me correct an error 
which has often been made in the English Press during the last 
month. The Ulema throughout the mutiny were entirely on the 
side of the Constitution. One of Shefket Pasha’s first acts on over- 
throwing Abdul Hamid was publicly to thank them for their loyal 
support. They possess as much influence in the country as our arch- 
bishops and bishops do in England, and if they had raised the cry 
of “Religion in danger!” the mutiny might have succeeded. The 
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the advice of his distinguished predecessor, was forcibly taken to the 
Chamber, and no fault has been found with him on that account. 
His successor, Sahib Mollah, named, as is the custom, on the accession 
of Mahomet V., belongs, like both his predecessors, to the liberal 
school of Moslem theology. He had already proved himself a man. 
When Midhat Pasha was placed upon his trial and convicted of the 
murder of Abdul Aziz, Sahib Mollah was a member of the tribunal. 
Great pressure was brought to bear on him to consent to the death 
sentence. Like Sir Henry Eliot and most men who were here at the 
time, myself included, he believed that the Sultan’s death was by 
suicide, and therefore he refused to join in the conviction of Midhat, 
and was the only one of the judges who would not bow to Abdul 
Hamid’s menaces. He was made to suffer for his independence. 
Since then his sympathies have always been with the Young Turks, 
and his appointment as Sheik-ul-Islam met with general approval. 
Macedonia is the part of the Empire where Moslem fanaticism 1s 
least rampant; but with a Macedonian army as the executive of the 
Government, with the Ulema teaching and preaching fraternity and 
liberty of thought, though the danger of fanaticism is evidently great, 
time and a strong Government may overcome it. Among the 
younger members of the Young Turkey party I am convinced that 
there is a strong conviction that it shall not be allowed to prevail. 
Little need be said of Mahomet V., the new Sultan. But two years 
younger than Abdul Hamid, what is known of his life during the 
long years when he was a prisoner gives assurance that he will make 
a good constitutional sovereign. All agree that he is kindly, of 
pleasant manners, and of studious disposition. If he carries out the 
intention he has expressed of visiting Brussa, Gallipoli, and other 
places in the Empire, he will be everywhere popular. It has been 
rumoured that there exists a party desirous of replacing him by the 
next heir to the throne, Izzedin, the son of Abdul Aziz; but any such 
attempt would be regarded unfavourably by all moderate men, native 
or foreigners. 
I have omitted to speak of Syria and Arabia. What I have said 
as to the need of skilled and strong governors in Anatolia applies 
also to them. Their inhabitants, however, are Arabs, and they are 
ot higher intelligence than the average Anatolian Turk. Difficulty 
was found in obtaining deputies who spoke Turkish, and some of 
them, therefore, speak in Arabic. It is not impossible that some 
kind of provincial councils will have to be formed in order to meet 
their local requirements, but the consideration of the question whether 
this-is necessary or desirable is outside the limits of my subject. 
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The birds of ill-omen would be ready enough to suggest that there 
are other factors which ought to be noted as indicating coming storms. 
There are rumours of discontent in Albania, as to which it may sately 
be said that there has not been a time during the last thirty years 
when equally plausible rumours have not been current. There are 
rumours about the desire of certain Moslems to persuade Mahomet V. 
to resign in favour of Izzedin. They are probably unfounded. There 
are stories about revolt in the Hedjaz. But I have never known a 
year to pass without such revolt. It is not necessary to hoist a storm- 
signal in reference to any of these rumours. 

There are many dangers ahead to which I have not even alluded. 
Questions of grave importance suggest themselves to which it is 
impossible to give conclusive answers. Will the Anatolian army in 
the east of Asia Minor remain loyal? Will the country between 
Bagdad and Bassora endeavour to throw off the*rule of Constanti- 
nople? Can the finance of the country be put into order? Will 
there not necessarily arise conflicts between the army and the 
Chamber? Will the Moslems keep their promise to admit Christian 
soldiers into the army, and will the Greeks consent to accept such 
service? Most important of all, can Young Turkey assimilate the 
various races in the Empire and make them into one nation? Their 
movement began in Macedonia, and it has been suggested that the 
Anatolian Turk will never consent to be ruled by the European. 
My reply to that suggestion is that Anatolia has usually been ruled 
by European Turks during at least a century. The Grand Viziers 
whose names recurred oftenest half a century ago were European > 
Moslems. Reshid and Fuad, the ablest men during the later period 
of Lord Stratford, were European. So, I believe, was Ali Pasha. 
Edhem, who was in office thirty years ago, was a native of Chios 
and of Greek blood. Kiamil was a Cypriot. Halil Rifaat was a 
Rumeliot. Ferid, who was Grand Vizier till July last, is an Albanian. 
Indeed, the only Anatolian Grand Vizier during forty years was 
Kutchuk Said. There is hope and a. confident belief among the 
Young Turks in their capacity to put the principles they profess into 
practice. Without being unreasonably optimist, I think the dangers 
foreshadowed may either be averted by good steering or satisfactorily 
dealt with when they arise. 

Considering all the circumstances of the case, I regard the position 
as hopeful. There is, indeed, less cause for anxiety regarding the 
future than there was six months ago, for the events of April have 
shown that reaction is powerless in Europe before the efforts of the 
existing army. The best men in the country, its leaders, both Moslem 
and Christian, have proved themselves loyal to the Constitution, and 
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look to it as the only means of saving Turkey. The Chamber of 
Deputies is again working steadily, and sees the necessity of quicken- . _ 
ing its pace. A little more trust among the members in the good 
faith of those who differ from them in opinion, and its debates will 
furnish an invaluable education to the people. With the aid of the 
foreign Powers, the Austrian, Servian and Bulgarian difficulties have 
been cleared away. With the aid of the army and with governors who 
will accept responsibility, Anatolian difficulties may be made to 
vanish. 

Such, so far as I can see, are the principal facts upon which a 
forecast may be made. Statesmen in dealing with Turkey, as with 
other countries, have to adopt a hand-to-mouth policy, have to be 
guided by the hundred complications of the hour. Happily, British 
statesmen have nearly always had at their back the national sentiment 
of a free people wishing well to any other people, who are working 
out their own deliverance from tyranny. The sympathetic outside 
observer, like the historian, sees the many complex questions 
presented to the politicians in their true proportion, can separate the 
great from the less important questions, can see the trend of the 
main track through the forest, notwithstanding the bushes, the side- 
tracks and the other obstructions which distract the statesman’s 
attention. We all knew that the Turkish Empire had been steadily 
decreasing during the last two centuries in spite of small set-backs 
lasting but for a short period of historic time. There remained but 
one chance of saving it; that the Moslems themselves should see 
the necessity of changing the form of government and of working 
harmoniously with non-Moslems. All who desired to see the exist- 
ence of Turkey prolonged rejoiced to see the Young Turks success- 
fully working for such change. It is our business, as Englishmen, to 
watch the signs of the times and where possible to give sympathetic 
guidance along the right path. England was right when she rejoiced 
at Navarino,—though the Government of the day chose to regard it as 
an “untoward event,’—when, with Mr. Gladstone, she acclaimed the 
liberation of the Bulgarian people; when she was downcast at the 
butchering of the Armenians. England had apparent reason to fear 
that the Moslems were hopeless, that they had neither the capacity 
nor the wish to reform or to be just towards Christians. British 
sympathy had hitherto been largely limited to the Christian population 
of the Empire because they were the principal victims of bad govern- 
ment everywhere, as they are still in large sections of Asia Minor. 
Once, however, the movement in Macedonia showed that it was for 
the welfare of the whole population, irrespective of race or religious 
belief, there was a remarkable and spontaneous outburst of approval. 
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There is absolutely no reason why that approval should not be 
continued. The events of the past nine months are an endeavour to 
make a great advance in civilisation. Young Turkey always looks to 
Great Britain for sympathy as the typical land of freedom, and 
recognises that we have no selfish intent to serve, and may be 
depended upon to give such sympathy so long as they uphold the 
principles of liberty and equality. England’s approval of the revolu- 
tion of July was based on the national instinct in favour of freedom, 
and not on any miserable calculation of selfish national interest. To 


that national mstinct and sentiment Young Turks will not appeal 


in vain. 


EDWIN PEARS. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE MODERN 
GERMAN STAGE. 


L 
7 this blind subjection of art to the power of gold is its 
“own destruction. Melpomene and Thalia should not imperceptibly 
“and gradually be transformed into Phryne who goes a-chaffering 
“with her charms.” 

“The old argument,” the English actor-manager will say, with 
a shrug of his shoulders. “I know all about that,” will be the ~ 
reflection of the English playgoer, “but I don’t think I should 
“care for X. as Macbeth”; and he will telephone for a box fon 
the 500th performance of “The Merry Widow.” Yet this argument 
is not quoted from a treatise on the decadence of our English stage, 
however appropriate it may sound, but from an introductory note 
to a German translation of Mr. Sidney Lee’s scholarly essay on 
“Shakespeare and the Modern Stage” which recently appeared in the 
Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung. We are so accustomed to having the German 
representation of Shakespeare held up to our theatre as a model 
that, as is our English way where foreign affairs are concerned, we 
accept the judgment of the few for the verdict of all, without looking 
closer into the bases for such an assumption or into the actual 
conditions on both sides. 

It would be idle to attempt to deny that Shakespeare has come 
into his own in Germany, so that our great Englishman fulfils his 
purpose—since a dramatist cannot achieve his aim until his plays 
are represented—in a wider measure on foreign soil than in the 
land of his birth. It is true that the artistic taste and piety with 
which Shakespeare is approached by the German stage should make 
us not only reflect, but act—in both senses of the word. Yet one 
must not lose sight of the fact that the conditions of the stage in 
the two countries are widely different. As the decadence of our stage 
lies not so much with the players as with the public, so here, too, 
Shakespeare’s popularity in the land of his adoption is explained 
by the higher artistic demands of the German peveorh in respect 
of the theatrical fare set before him. 
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Generally speaking, the key to the situation is the National 
Theatre. The various Royal or municipal theatres with which the 
German Empire is so liberally provided, can, with their ample 
subsidies, easily afford to keep Shakespeare in regular rotation on 
their repertoire, and, moreover, cast adequately those minor 
Shakespearean characters which our actor-managers, with one eye 
en their own prominence and the other on their pockets, so 
grievously neglect. With an enormous free list, which in the larger 
cities and Residenzstaedte includes nightly the officers’ corps of the 
different regiments of the garrisons, the ministries and the friends 
of the considerable permanent staff (management, actors and stage 
hands), there is no difficulty about filling the great subsidised 
theatres and giving the English visitor a deep impression of the 
intellectual culture of the German playgoer. 

For the purposes of a comparison between the English and 
German Shakespeare, then, the subsidised theatres must be tem- 
porarily eliminated from the discussion. As a matter of fact, the 
citing of the repertoire of any State theatre as an indication of 
the popularity of a dramatic author is misleading. As an instance 
of the truth of my contention I would cite the Prussian Royal 
theatres, which stand under the immediate control of the Emperor. 
The Assyrian ballet “Sardanapalus,” in which the German Emperor 
took an absorbing personal interest, and which cost an enormous 
sum to produce, was received in dead silence at the premzére, yet 
is still occasionally performed. The same is true of much of the 
verbose rubbish which the annual “ Festspiele” at Wiesbaden, and 
gala performances on national anniversaries in Berlin, produce in 
the guise of patriotic drama. 

Let us turn, therefore, to a more reliable source, the independent 
theatres. Here the popularity of Shakespeare strikes home at once. 
Last autumn—the principal German theatrical season is from 
September to Christmas—those ingenious advertisement pillars, 
which stand at the street corners in every German city and give the 
names of the plays and players at the theatres, offered a wonderful 
object-lesson to the English playgoer visiting Berlin. For there 
on several evenings throughout the winter he might read with 
amazement and incredulity that no less than five of Shakespeare’s 
plays were being given in Berlin and suburbs simultaneously, com- 
pared with zone in London. There was one or other of the 
Shakespeare repertoire at the Theatre Royal, “King Lear” at the 
Deutsches Theater, “Julius Caesar” at the Neues Schauspielhaus 
and the Schiller Theater (Nord), and “The Taming of the Shrew” 
at the Schiller Theater (Charlottenburg)! That means that four 
independent theatres find it a sound commercial undertaking to 
keep Shakespeare on their regular repertoire, verily a most con- 
vincing proof of the German playgoer’s fidelity to the Bard. 
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Germany's educational system, holds the secret of the Teutonic 
love for Shakespeare. The “Deutsche Shakespeare Gesellschaft,” 
with its essay competitions and regular Shakespeare birthday cele- 
brations, and the dozens of performances of the poet’s plays given 
nightly in theatres throughout the Empire, would undoubtedly serve to 
keep the flame of the Shakespeare cult brightly burning, supposing 
it showed any tendency to flicker and expire. Of that, however, 
there is no fear. For the love of Shakespeare is planted in the 
bosom of the young German at his splendid Gymnasien and 
Realschulen, which impress our Shakespeare into service as literary 
aid to assist in the formation of the young mind as much for the 
Bard’s reasoned outlook on life and his sane, sweet philosophy as 
for the beauty of his thought or the glory of his language. 

Not so the English way with boys. There are “exams” to be 
passed, and Theobald and the First Folio are of more immediate 
importance to the examiners,’ and consequently to the crammers, 
than any “impracticable” musings on Shakespeare’s world, that 
Utopia into which his divine humour and inspired passion trans- 
formed a universe humdrum three centuries ago as it is humdrum 
to-day. In Germany, theatre and school can work hand in hand m 
the task of popularising Shakespeare. His plays are always on 
the repertoire, and the German boy, whom the system has taught 
to reason with himself about the play he is reading in class, can, 
and does, go to see Shakespeare with a mind open to consider the 
play in question as unfolded in all its beauty by the theatre, to weigh 
his impressions, and to correct or confirm his original judgment. 

Yet the old order is changing, and the appetite for Shakespeare 
in the German playgoer, whetted early, although it still survives, 
has to be promoted by artificial means. It is quite wrong to 
suppose that Shakespeare holds his own on the modern German 
stage by the sole fascination of his muse. The German stage- 
manager, while forced by the high literary standard of public opinion 
to approach the Bard with all piety, does not hold magnificent 
staging and the employment of every art of modern stagecraft to 
be incompatible with a serious presentation of the master’s works. 
And if the practice of animating our own decadent stage to a larger 
appreciation of the national treasure which the Swan of Avon has 
left it has fostered the belief that the Shakespeare of the German 
stage most nearly corresponds to that of “The Lord Chamberlayne 
“hys Servantes,” it is well to contradict this legend most emphatically 
in this place. 
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Audi et alteram partem. So general has become the tendency of 
the modern German stage to present Shakespeare with the same 
degree of ‘historical accuracy and lavish display in the mounting 
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that a strong movement is on foot to revert to simple conditions, not 
perhaps to the primitive simplicity of the Elizabethan stage, but 
at least to conditions which will prevent the stage-manager’s art 
from being regarded as the indispensable aid of the actor. 

In the introductory note to Mr. Sidney Lee’s essay, referred to 
at the opening of this article, the translator, Herr Jocza Savits, known 
in Germany as the initiator of the Shakespeare Reformbiihne at 
Munich, and as one of the most untiring champions of the “ideal 
“stage,” says: “Mr. Sidney Lee remarks that in Berlin, Vienna, and 
“in all the chief German-speaking towns of Europe Shakespeare’s 
“plays are produced constantly and in all their variety, for the most 
“part, in conditions which are directly antithetical to those prevailing 
“in the West-End theatres of London. This can only refer to 
“representations of Shakespeare’s works on the German stage which 
“took place long before 1900. Because for a considerable time 
“leading and prominent ‘theatres in Berlin and Vienna, as well as 
“in other cities—one might almost say, throughout Germany—with 
“the exception of the former Shakespeare-Btihne at Munich, have 
“become converted to principles of staging which Mr. Sidney Lee 
“energetically combats. Indeed, it may be said of recent years, and 
“approximately during the past decades, that Shakespeare is mounted 
“in Vienna and Berlin, and also in other cities theatrically prominent, 
“absolutely after the pattern of the London West-ind theatres—- 
“that is to say, with every device of the most lavish and expensive 
“scenery. It may be admitted that on the German stage it is done 
“with intelligence and taste ; nay, frequently with exquisite ingenuity. 
“Yet these attributes cannot rectify what to my mind is a wrong 
“system. It is therefore to be joyfully acclaimed that, for all this, 
“the German stage is beginning to show signs of a new movement 
“favourable to the reform and simplification of scenery.” 

It will be noted that the German critic does not even except, like 
the writer, the subsidised theatres from his charges. But these 
houses, besides occupying, as has been shown, a different plane from 
the independent theatres, do not, for all the richness and display 
of their stage settings, take liberties with Shakespeare. The other 
theatres are becoming: increasingly prone to take their lead from 
the Deutsches Theater in Berlin, against which the charge of tam- 
pering with Shakespeare can be sustained with equal justice, to 
my mind, as against our English stage. 

We are continually being told that the difference between the 
German and the English, theatre-goer is that the former goes to 
the play for his instruction, the latter for his amusement. It 1s 
doubtful whether this axiom applies with as much force as formerly 
as far as the Teuton is concerned. 

The modern German resembles his country in so far that he is 
a creature in being. The state of flux in which he lives extends 
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also to his relations with the theatre. Formerly, it is true, he went — 
to the play in a spirit somewhat approximating to that of the ancient 
Greeks, seeking pabulum for his intellect, matter to reason and 
ponder over in his logical German mind. Yet German theatrical — 
tradition says nothing of his being content to forego the aid of stage- 
craft to complete the illusion of the theatre. The introduction of 
Shakespeare to the German stage, indeed, occurred at a moment 
when the development of scenic magnificence was at its height. 
(One excepts the visit to Germany in Shakespeare’s day of those 
English players who passed across the stage of history for a moment 
to be lost for ever in the “wings” of time.) 

Dr. Georg Altman, of the Mannheim Court Theatre, says: “Even 
“at the end of the seventeenth century the theatre was lavish of 
“its scenic wonders, and tried to be a greater stage-setter than 
“ Mother Nature herself: nixies and devils, indeed the whole heavens 
“and the jaws of Hell, soared across the stage, and when a prince 
“deigned to occupy a box an eagle would fly down from the 
“proscenium and present him with a programme (without 
“advertisements!).” 

Although modern dramatic art was in its infancy, scenic art in 
opera had been brought to Germany a hundred years before 
Friedrich Ludwig Schréder’s versions introduced Shakespeare to 
the German playgoer. The Hamburg Opera House, which was 
the scene of those scenic marvels described by Dr. Georg Altman, 
and which had enjoyed, as such, a wide reputation for decades, was - 
the first permanent theatre to be erected in Germany, and was 
Shakespeare’s dramatic cradle. Schréder’s acting editions of Shake- 
speare were doubtless hewn to taste, to lend themselves as much to 
the prevailing love of scenic display as to suit the primitive dramatic 
demands of the contemporary theatre audience. 

Although the writings of Schlegel and Lessing were able soon 
after this to bring public opinion round to a correct appreciation 
of the English dramatist’s works, they were never able to enforce 
the adoption of Elizabethan stage conditions. And that the aid of 
scenery and stage-craft to heighten the illusion was congenial to 
German sentiment was overwhelmingly proved a century later by 
the rapturous acclamation of the famous Meiningen players, who 
presented Shakespeare with a perfection of acting, scenery and stage 
management which the world had never seen, and who, in their sub- 
sequent triumphal tour of the chief European capitals, Jeft their 
mark wherever they appeared. Their influence is traceable, more or 
less, m every Shakespeare production of the present day, and is 
particularly noticeable at the Berlin Theatre Royal. For it was 
but yesterday that Ludwig Barnay, the memorable Mark Antony 
of the Meininger, resigned the reins of management at the 
Kéonigliches Schauspielhaus, and Paul Lindau, erstwhile stage 
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manager of the troupe and Duke George’s faithful aide, is at present 
the Dramaturg, and a very active one, for all his years. 


II. 


“Was ist der deutsche Rhein?” asks the song, and “What is the 
“German Shakespeare?” is a question which the above reflections 
may prompt. Allow an English playgoer, who loves our English 
Shakespeare, and who has the interests of our English stage truly 
at heart, to reply that the German Shakespeare is what its name 
imples: a German adaptation of the English poet, very pious, very 
imtelligent, very artistic, but standing to the spirit of the Master 


not even as close as the sterling German translation stands to the . 


English text. ; 

A Shakespeare play in German is the highest tribute to Shake- 
speare’s greatness which the stage has probably ever paid. In the 
presence of these German figures one realises, perhaps for the first 
time, that Shakespeare created, not characters or types, but human 
beings, who, though denuded of their nationality, preserve their 
personality intact, and offer the same opportunities to the good actor 
to excel and to the bad actor to fail as the parts do on their native 
stage: 

Shakespeare came to the Germans, to quote their own pregnant 
phrase, “ein unbeschriebenes Blatt.” They had not the English 
theatrical tradition, verbal and written, to go upon; they knew 
nothing of the requirements of the “platform stage” for which the 
dramatist wrote, and accordingly they set about the interpretation 
of this dramatic meteor in their own thorough German way. The 
critiques of Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s performances of Shakespeare in 
Berlin made fascinating reading, for there we had, in black and 
white, the full confession of the principles which guide the presenta- 
tion of Shakespeare on the German stage. 

The declamatory style of the English Shakespearean actor 
appeared forced and stilted to them, wotting nothing of the acting 
conditions of the Elizabethan stage, when the actor spoke his lines 
to the semi-circle of a horseshoe auditorium. Such interpolated 
scenes as the return of Antony in “ Antony and Cleopatra,” or the 
game of bowls in “Richard II.,” shocked the German critics as much as 
they do our English Shakespeare orthodoxy, and the incidental music 
played from in front of the stage irritated them furiously. In “ Twelfth 
“Night” they voted Malvolio and his tormentors too grotesque, 
their humour too restrained and quiet. For the German Andrew 
Aguecheeks, Toby Belches and Festes roar and bang through their 
parts, and thus throw the delicate comedy of the Malvolio scenes 
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out of all perspective. Such criticism as this makes one wonder 
what manner of strange incongruity Shakespeare’s masque became 
when garnished with the nixies and devils of the Hamburg Opera 
House. | 

The fact is simply that the German accepts Shakespeare as a 
German poet, and acts his plays unhampered by tradition other than 
that of the stage “business.” The speeches are treated almost purely 
as dialogue, with the result that, while the dramatic effect is 
enhanced, the beauty of the language is very often missed. Take, 
as an instance, the opening scene of “Hamlet.” In the production 
of the tragedy at the Berlin Theatre Royal the most is made of the 
dramatic conditions in which the ghost appears. One sees the 
snow-covered ramparts looking over a fitful, moaning sea, which, 
with its bold sweep of skyline, somehow, perhaps intentionally, — 
suggests the Lange Linie along the harbour at Copenhagen. A 
tower, a huge amorphous mass, stands out black against the star-lit 
firmament, with a twinkling eye of light denoting the castle hall 
where Claudius‘keeps wassail. All is cold, silent and melancholy, 
like a presage of the tragedy to be enacted. The guards and 
Horatio converse in hoarse, hurried whispers, which are interrupted 
by the apparition of the dead king. The eloquence of Horatio’s 
speeches goes by the board, but the horror of the situation is 
increased. 

Following out this idea, the Germans pay what to us would appear 
an exaggerated, almost laughable, attention to the historical accuracy 
of costumes and staging. One does not ask that Hamlet should 
be played, as Garrick played the véZe, in Court dress, but the other 
extreme should also be avoided. In “ Hamlet” at the Berlin Theatre 
Royal the scenery is almost barbaric in its splendour. Roman 
architecture, gaudy arras, huge oaken furniture, and stone or bare | 
wood floors seem to suggest that the property-master has gone 
back to the era of Charlemagne for his inspiration. Arthur Vollmer, 
the Theatre Royal’s truly excellent comedian, gives as Polonius a 
perfect study of a cringing courtier, subtle, hypocritical, yielding, 
with a make-up resembling Richelieu. It is a gem of impersonation, 
but I doubt whether it is Polonius. Again, in “Twelfth Night” 
the same comedian’s Malvolio is a pale-faced, sad-looking wight, 
a kind of Shakespearean Chadband, the interpretation probably 
being based on somebody’s rather far-fetched theory that in 
“Twelfth Night” Master Will was having a dig at the Puritans, 
who were just coming into notoriety in his day. And in connection 
with the same play it is comical to find a German critic gravely 
chiding Olivia for not being sufficiently “southern” in temperament, 
on the ground that the scene of the play is laid in Illyria! As well 
impeach Dogberry for not dancing tarantellas as beseems a Sicilian 
constable! In the Kaiser’s “ Sardanapalus” Assyrian soldiers prance 
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gravely down the stage in faultless “ Paradeschritt” ; one can equally 
well imagine the archers in “ Konig Heinrich der Fiinfte” storming 
the breach in the goose-step. 

No less an authority than Sir Charles Wyndham has expressed 
the opinion, on re-visiting the Berlin theatres after the lapse of a 
score of years, that the Germans are still the finest character actors 
in the world, but cannot play ladies and gentlemen. The truth of 
this dictum is naturally most apparent in modern comedy, but 
Shakespeare also affords valuable opportunities for corroborating 
its exactness. His plays, of course, contain the standard réles of 
the character actor, and one of the chief attractions of witnessing 
Shakespeare in German is the masterly use the character actors make 
of their chances and the infinite variety of studies which such rdZes 
as Malvolio, Polonius, Autolycus, or Falstaff give scope to. Mr. 
Tree, who is as successful in character parts as he is a failure in 
heroic vé/es, was thus signally ill-advised in drawing wholly on 
Shakespeare for the repertoire of his Berlin visit. The German 
playgoer is spoilt for character parts, and the enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion of the distinguished appearance and manners of the English 
jeunes premiers of Mr. Tree’s troupe showed that the Germans are 
conscious of the shortcomings of their native actors in this regard. 

In the representation of female vé/es the modern German stage 
is equally unlucky. I am not referring to the great tragic characters _ 
like Lady Macbeth, but to those sweet women, the Portias, the 
Beatrices, the Rosalinds, in the portrayal of whom our Shakespeare 
is at his best. The German actress is apt to have a heavy touch, 
and it is*the fate of many of Shakespeare’s most deftly drawn female 
characters to pale into significance before the bright light of the 
character 7d/es in such comedies as “Twelfth Night” or “A Mid- 
“summer Night’s Dream.” When a German critic, writing of 
“Twelfth Night,” says: “I must confess that, despite the lyrics of 
“the language, these Illyrian lovers interest me as little as the lovers 
“in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’” he is undoubtedly expressing 
the verdict of the large majority of German theatre-goers. Yet it 
is interesting to note that the brilliant success in Berlin of a young 
English actress of Mr. Tree’s company, Miss Alice Crawford, was 
based on her interpretation of the not particularly grateful vdZe of 
Olivia in “ Twelfth Night.” For her stately dignity de grande dame, 
her intelligent exposition of Shakespeare’s lines and her sympathetic 
acting lifted the part, in a manner that was a revelation to the 
German audiences, far above its status of foil to Malvolio’s antics, 
to which in Germany it is habitually relegated. 

It is in the exsemble, however, that the German Shakespeare 
impresses. Those minor parts in which, as Mr. Sidney Lee says, 
the highest abilities of the actor and actress can find scope for 
employment are, save for the shortcomings to which allusion hag 
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just been made, worthily and carefully filled, with the result that 


the play in its entirety is brought to a harmonious pitch of excellence. 


ah VG 


Reference has been made to the Deutsches Theater in Berlin, and 
it is with a glance at the influence which this pioneer of the modern 
German stage is having on the presentation of Shakespeare in 
Germany that these remarks may be brought to a close. 

The Deutsches Theater is under the direction of Herr Max 
Reinhardt, an enterprising young manager, who, chiefly owing to 
the daring originality of his ideas on staging, has within a period 
of five years become the most-talked-of theatrical manager in 
Germany and Austria. He has just been distinguished by the 
commission to superintend the Festspiele of the Kzmstlértheater 
at Munich next summer. In its Shakespeare productions the 
Deutsches Theater is the worst offender against the theories ot 
Herr Jocza Savits. Max Reinhardt believes in utilising every device 
which his own original artistic mentality and the progress of modern 

“stage-craft can combine to produce, for heightening the dramatic 
illusion in the presentation of Shakespeare. He introduced the 
turn-table stage to the German theatre, a device by ‘which, while 
one segment of the movable stage is presented to the audience, 
scenes can be set on the other six, the circular table being divided 
into seven. His staging of Shakespeare reveals, however—and in 
this the Shakespeare archaists will find consolation—the modernising 
process which has been going on in his mind. Although but a few 
years lie between the Deutsches Theater version of “A Midsummer 
“Night’s Dream” and the production of “King Lear” there the 
other day, all the vista of time between the Hamburg Opera House 
and the Gordon Craig “ideal stage” separates the two productions 
in respect of staging. 

The first Shakespeare “Neueinstudierung” at the Deutsches 
Theater, “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” with fairies and elves. 
and fireflies and dancing @ /a His Majesty’s Theatre, was a brilliant 
success. It was conventional, discreet, and extremely popular, and 
advertised itself conveniently by the discussion which this innovation 
aroused in Shakespeare circles in Germany. “The Merchant of 
“Venice” followed, and a new Shylock, conceived on Sir Henry 
Irving’s study of the character, raised the production above the 
niveau of its predecessor or of its successors up to now. The 


scenery was beautiful in the extreme, with Venetian canals and 


bridges and effects of sunlight and sea. The Portia was execrable. 
“Romeo and Juliet” followed, but it was not until he staged 
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“A Winter’s Tale” that Max Reinhardt became really original. In 
a fit of daring he abandoned scenery and relied, for the indoon 
scenes at least, on curtains of different hues, harmonising with the 
costumes of the actors, and toned, one might think, to»the mood 
of the act. Leontes’ palace was represented by a stage almost 
bare of furniture, with a background of immensely long plush 
curtains of a neutral shade—a grey tone, as far as I remember— 
which, when parted for the entry of an actor, afforded a glimpse of 
green trees and a blue sea. The outdoor scene, with the shepherds’ 
revels, was rigorously simple, green hills and bosky slopes, with ai 
yellow church steeple on the horizon. The acting was careful and 
generally satisfactory, and the whole production was so eminently 
artistic as to reconcile the mind to the departure from Shakespearean 
tradition, The interest aroused by Mr. Tree’s production of 
“Hamlet” without scenery here a few months later showed what 
a sympathetic impression the Deutsches Theater experiment had 
made. 

Yet in his next production, “ Twelfth Night,” Max Reinhardt went 
back to the old groove. The Deutsches Theater had already 
exposed itself to all the charges which are brought against the 
Shakespeare of our English stage, but, as if to eclipse its other | 
achievements, it staged Shakespeare’s masque in a way which simply 
challenged criticism. The whimsicality of the comedy fired the 
director’s imagination ; he saw his chance, and, as the saying goes, 
seized it with both hands. The Schlegel and Tieck text was no 
longer good enough for this modernist; he had his own version 
prepared by an unknown author, got Engelbert Humperdinck, the 
composer of “Hansel und Gretel,” to write some of his dainty 
incidental music, and finally, as an indication of his mental attitude 
towards the play, Herr Reinhardt attached to the customary German 
title of “ Was Thr Wollt” the sub-title of “ Fastnacht ”»—Carnival. 

As far as the staging was concerned, the whole production was 
strongly under the influence of the version given by His Majesty’s 
Theatre during Mr. Tree’s visit here. The Elizabethan garden 
scene, for instance, with its terraces of box and yew, was directly 
copied, as was the Kitchen scene, where the revellers sing their 
merry catch. But it was just this similarity which emphasised the 
inartisticness of so much of our English Shakespeare. Like Mr. 
Tree, Herr Reinhardt took as his theme the opening line of the 
play: 

“Tf music be the food of love, play on,” 


and ran a strain of lilting melody through the play. But, recognising 
the crass inappropriateness of having “ incidental music” blared out 
by an orchestra in boiled shirt-fronts before the footlights, he put 
his musicians in costumes on the stage for those scenes in which 
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Shakespeare prescribes music to be played. In an angle of the 
apartment of the duke’s palace, where the play opens, stood the love- 
_ sick prince’s musicians, in sober Puritan-like costumes with broad 
linen collars. With backs to the audience they occupied a corner, 
a picturesque group from some old picture, and when Sebastian 
called for “that strain again” the plaintive melody went forth in 
modulated tones. The clown did not sing his philosophic ditties 
to the accompaniment of an orchestra, nor advance to the footlights, 
hat in hand, to acknowledge applause and to give his encore. This 
Feste, a world-weary, melancholy fellow—an original reading of the 
part, by the way, which, to my mind, is altogether misleading— 
crooned his songs to his own accompaniment on the lute, and, had 
his German hearers been misguided enough to interrupt the action 
of the play for an encore, would certainly not have been allowed | ty. 
the management to concede it. 

Although the German critics had no words strong enough to 
denounce Mr. Tree for the interpolation of scenes into Shakespeare, 
they applauded this exfant terrible of the Deutsches Theater for 
an idea far more daring than has probably ever been seen in Shake- 
speare on the English stage. For, following out his interpretation 
of the play as a carnival jest, Max Reinhardt, with the aid of his 
trusty ally, the “Drehbiihne,” made the comedy a long, mad, whirling, 
uninterrupted whole. As the last words of the scene were spoken 
the stage was darkened, a screen of gauze was let down over the 
proscenium opening, and a silvery rattle of bells, such as a jester 
carries, was heard. The actors, in the dim gloom, were discerned 
leaving the stage, which moved round, so that one could see them 
following out the course of the play. We saw the streets of Illyria 
with a merry throng of revellers, a passing glimpse of yellow houses 
and red roofs, of bobbing lights and whirling dancers. We saw 
Malvolio in his bed-chamber, preening himself before a mirror in 
all the glory of his yellow stockings and cross garters; and we saw 
Sebastian and his Viola, united at last, locked in a lovers’ embrace. 
There was only one pause between the acts—the theatre’s acknow- 
ledgment of the needs of the German playgoer to fortify himself 
with beer and Brédchen in the foyer—but otherwise the play went 
with a swirl and a swish from start to finish, and to me and to the 
thousands of Germans who subsequently crowded to the Deutsches 
Theater to see this great Shakespearean success it was an evening 
of undiluted artistic enjoyment. 

Whether they clothe their Shakespeare with a maximum or 
minimum of scenery, the Germans always contrive to devote to 
his plays a maximum of art. The English stage has capable actors 
and actresses enough to standardise the stage representation of 
Shakespeare and make the home of the poet the centre to which 
all the world will come to see its greatest dramatist finding expression 
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in the tongue in which he wrote. As the conditions of the English 
stage now stand, there would seem to be little prospect of a change 
other than through the medium of an endowed theatre. Those 
who have seen the German Shakespeare cannot be in any doubt. 
as to the fitness of perpetuating the memory of our great poet on 
the three-hundredth anniversary of his death by the establishment 
of a National Theatre, which, by raising the level of English dramatic 
taste, would bring our Shakespeare into his own again. 


EULENSPIEGEL. 


DARWINISM AND WALLACEISM.* 


WENTY-THREE years ago an institution was founded in 
Sweden which has since become an instrument of the highest 
importance for Swedish agriculture. It is subsidised from various 
quarters, as well as by the Government, and it already brings about 
a direct and most appreciable contribution to the welfare of the whole 
country. It is the combination at Svaléf of the “Schwedische 
“Saatzucht verein” and the “Allgemeine Schwedische Saataktien 
“gesellschaft” (Swedish Society for Seed-culture and General 
Swedish Seed-promoting Company). For the improvement and the 
culture of the various species of grain intended for commerce, 4,336 
hectares (10,715 acres) are now in use, while 65,000 sacks of seed 
(all registered and guaranteed) are the latest yearly output. Agencies 
have been instituted in the provinces, and also recently in Germany, 
while in the near future they will be established in Holland. 

From the very beginning the object has been Zo obtain, by 
systematic selection, new and better sorts of agricultural plants 
that would be of finer quality and of higher value than any that 
could be obtained in the market. 

We know from that wonderful book, “ Animals and Plants under 
“Domestication,’ how constantly Darwin refers to the results 

* Under this title an article appeared in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW of Novem- 
ber, 1908, which was written by me in reply to one in the August number of the 
same, to which Mr. A. R. Wallace contributed “The Present Position of Dar- 
winism,” containing a vehement attack on those whom he designated as 
Mutationists. 

I may refer those who wish to verify from the original sources the material on 
which this present article is based, to the following publications :— 

“Sveriges Utsiide forenegings Tidskrift,” 1902. Jahrg. 12, Heft 4. “Die 
Schwedische Pflanzenziichtung zu Svaléf,’ Malmo, 1905. Hugo de Vries. “Die 
Svaléfer Methode zur Veredlung landwirthschaftlicher Culturgewdchse und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir die Selektionstheorie Archiv f. Rassen und Gesellsch. Biologie.” 
Jahrg. 3, Heft 3, 1906. Stutzer und Gisevius. ‘ Wettbewerb der Danischen und der 
Schwedischen Landwirthe mit Deutschland,” 1905. Hugo de Vries. ‘‘Plant-breeding,” 
London, 1907. N. Hj. Nillson. De elementira artérnas betydelse fér 


vaxtforadlingen,” Malmé, 1907. “ Der Schwedische Saatzuchtverein Svalof. Illustr. 
Jandwirthschafte Zeitung,” Nos. 36 and 37, 1907. 
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obtained by those who, long before the appearance of his “ Origin 
“of Species,” occupied themselves with the improvement of plants 
by culture and of animals by breeding. It was the artificial selection 
exercised by the breeder and the florist that stood as an example 
of the evolutionary process in Nature, when—during the never- 
ceasing struggle for existence—Nature itself takes the part of man, 
and, by the process of natural selection, brings about the evolution of 
new species out of pre-existing ones. 

From the first, however, it was evident to Darwin that the artificial 
selection exercised by man was far from being under his full control, 
and far from being entirely understood. Breeders did not always 
know what they were actually working with, and there was confusion 
whenever the attempt was made to draw hard and fast lines between 
species, varieties, races, types, kinds, sports and’ crossings. 

It is no wonder that the problem was not entirely solved when 
Darwin’s labours were interrupted by death. Since then the work 
has been taken in hand at thousands of different centres of activity, 
both practical and scientific. But I have reason to believe that the 
scientific laboratory of the Amsterdam Botanical Gardens, and the 
thousands of acres occupied’ by the Swedish experimenters above 
alluded to, have up to now brought most light to regions that still 
remained obscure. In saying this I am anxious to state at the same 
time that Darwin’s and Wallace’s interpretation of natural selection, 
as being at the basis of all evolution, was, and will for ever remain, 
the first and the essential clue by which alone the great mystery 
can be unravelled. 

If we turn again to the Swedish experiments we find that, in the 
twenty-three years during which they have been going on, various 
and highly instructive phases have been passed through. In 1890 
matters had advanced far enough to allow of experiments on a large 
scale with numerous and well-marked individual variations. The 
attempt was made to fix these. But the results were (as we read 
on page 13 of “Die Schwedische Pflanzenziichtung zu Svalof,” 
Malmé, 1905) “very far from satisfactory; . . . the attempt 
“failed, and it failed most thoroughly.” And yet the failures pointed 
the way to the right path. Amongst the very numerous failures 
certain experiments proved to have been eminently successful, but 
then—by chance and not at first from design—it was proved that 
single variations had been the starting point, and that those plant 
specimens with which further experiments could be undertaken were 
all the descendants of one single parent plant. In other words, it 
was the so-called pedigree culture (already practised by Patrick 
Shireff, by Le Couteur, and by Vilmorin) which came to the front. 

This fact once established, the whole of the proceedings were 
altered at the Svaléf Institute, and forthwith success was ensured 
along the whole line. Whereas up to then it had been attempted 
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to improve the old species as such, to obtain and to fix something 
newer and better and more uniform by the suppression of all varia- 
tions of less value, it now became evident that in so doing the 
“anlage” for the appearance of the less desirable variations was not 
eliminated. This could only be effected by a most careful sifting of 
the different “anlages” as they are represented in different seeds. 
And it then became evident that in doing this plants were brought 
together that belonged to the same elementary species, to the same 
mutation in the sense of de Vries. At the same time it became 
evident that numerous mutations with strictly fixed hereditary 
characters were hidden in many of the so-called species with which 
the operations had been hitherto conducted. These elementary 
species thus became the foundation of all the further experiments, 
and from this moment progress by leaps and bounds could be 
registered.* 

I will not here enter into the details of the admirable care with 
which the experiments have been conducted, nor of the high degree 
of certainty with which the experimenters were finally enabled to 
judge and to recognise the different elementary species with which 
they worked. Suffice it to say, that after a time they became aware 
that they also verified that other conclusion to which de Vries had 
come—viz., that not all plants, whether cultivated or wild, happen 
to be in a mutating period. It follows that at the present moment 
certain plants offer a far more favourable starting point for him 
who desires to obtain the particular mutation which most fully 
answers to the conditions of healthy growth as they are found in 
_ certain localities. : 

To conclude, I wish to cite a page of the above-quoted brochure, 
where we read (p. 17): “In the course of years we have also learnt 
“to understand theoretically (1) why methodical selection has not 
“been able to give us constant and reliable results; (2) where we 
“have to look for the explanation of the entirely unexpected results 
“of our later cultural methods. 

“Tt 1s solely dependent upon the two ways by which Nature 
“produces a difference in form which have of late been so clearly 


* I may here quote from Nillson’s article of 1907 of which the title is above given 
We read on p. 7: ‘All these surprisingly constant and characteristic forms which 
we had obtained in thousands out of the older, so-called species . . . were 
evidently elementary species.” That in this material the mutation process was 
actually observed (in the winter wheat, No. 0516) is shown by another passage from 
the publication of 1902, p. 179: “An excellent quality of grains was characteristic 
of this strain; but too weak straw and unreliable resistance against the winter 
weather made it less desirable for culture on a large scale. On inspecting the field 
in 1897 I discovered amongst the others ove plant with much shorter, very densely 
flowered ears and strong straw. This plant was kept under observation and its 
grains were sown in the same autumn as a pedigree culture. To my great surprise 
it developed into an absolutely uniform patch of most characteristic aspect, a new 
species, clearly distinct from all we had observed up to then. . . . It arose 


quite suddenly, springing into existence in the way that other similar novelties 
have come into being.” 
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“distinguished by de Vries: the ordinary or individual variability 
“and the mutability. The first is everywhere present, and reveals 
“itself in the well-known small and hardly significant variations of 
“the properties characteristic of a particular species or kind. They . 
“are not strictly hereditary. In this way we understand why 
“systematic selection, which operates upon this sort of variation, 
“cannot give constant new species.” The mutations (which have 
also been called spontaneous variations) are more rare; they appear 
suddenly, as far as we can see, without any transition, and are 
decidedly hereditary. By pedigree culture their new properties can 
be perpetuated in any desired number of specimens. 

There can be no doubt that the cultural experiments that have 
taken place at Svalof on such an extensive scale, under the direction 
of Dr. Hj. Nillson, have definitely settled the question as to which 
of the two above-named sources of variability agriculturists will 
henceforth have to look to when they start upon any new line of 
activity. Already the same method has been applied at Swaléf to 
winter wheat, rye, summer wheat, oats, barley, peas, vetches and 
potatoes. In all the cases to which sufficient time has been devoted 
full success has accompanied the attempt. The only condition 
necessary for success is that the mutations must be there. And, as 
was noticed above, the number of elementary species hidden under 
the compound species (Sammelarten) which make up our gramina- 
ceous food-plants is at the present moment far more considerable 
than, ¢.g., in the case of the cultivated peas as we know them. 

The Svalof expériments have again brought prominently forward 
the proof that de Vries was perfectly justified in maintaining the 
high importance of these elementary species for the correct inter- 
pretation of the still incompletely-solved problem of the orzgin of 
species. The elementary species are the units that do battle with 
each other and that endure the struggle for existence. All the 
successful adaptations in Nature are, it is true, the outcome of natural 
selection. But these successful adaptations are mot the result of the 
selection of individual variations ex masse; the experience of the 
last fifteen years at Svalof has definitely done away with this delusion, 
and has yielded the final confirmation of “die Mutationstheorie,” 
originally founded upon the experiments on Cénothera in de Vries’ 
laboratory. 

Those who refuse to admit the high importance of de Vries’ and 
Nillson’s experiments, and to look upon them as the long-wished-for 
additional experimental work that was necessary for the further 
development of the evolution theory on the very broad basis which 
Darwin’s work provided for it, impede the natural spread of Dar- 
winism more than they are perhaps aware of. And it is for that 
reason that I do not feel inclined to respond to Mr. A. R. Wallace’s 
challenge in the December number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
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to apologise for having suggested that there is a marked difference 
between his interpretation of Darwinism and what would now be 
presumably Darwin’s own. Whenever evidence based on painfully 
careful experiments was available, Darwin never failed to modify 
his views in accordance with it. In the November number of the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW I have gone into this point in more detail. 
I regret that my arguments have given offence to Mr. Wallace; but 
I feel sure that the Svalof results will be dealt with by the second 
father of Darwinism with the same patience and open-mindedness 


with which Darwin himself would undoubtedly have approached 
them. 


A. A. W. HuBRECHT. 


FOREIGN, “AKFAIRS: 


AS CLUE TOM THE -TURKISH' TANGLE. 


O the general public recent events in Turkey are an 
unintelligible jumble. So distorting is the medium through 
which they reach western Europe that the average man is unable to 
read their significance aright. He is aware that the State organism 
is sick almost unto death, but he cannot make out whether the 
violence and blood-letting of the past few weeks constitute a heroic 
remedy or the coup de grace. Perhaps the following remarks may 
throw some light upon this and kindred questions. | 

When we seek to disentangle the real from the seeming causes of 
the July revolution, it behoves us to bear certain cardinal facts well 
in mind. In the first place, we should not forget that the bloodless | 
victory over the Hamidian régzme was won not by the political Young 
Turks but by the non-political revolutionary army. It was a military 
revolt that inaugurated the movement, and a military triumph that 
put an end to the misrule that was breaking up the Empire. It may 
be objected that this is a distinction without a difference, seeing that 
the troops were also members of the Young Turkish party. This, 
however, is only very partially true. In reality they formed a group 
apart, with their special grievances and professional strivings, whom 
circumstance afterwards hall-marked “Young Turks.” 

The political Young Turkish party was made up of men of a 
different type. It consisted largely of exiled officials, journalists, 
doctors and lawyers, who resided in Paris, Geneva, Brussels, or 
Vienna; fed their minds on Rousseau, J. S. Mill and Buckle ; exposed 
Abdul Hamid to universal execration; announced that the day of 
judgment was at hand, and waited for something to turn up. Among 
these too, however, there was a sprinkling of earnest politicians, 
actuated by the loftiest motives, ready to do and dare anything for 
their country, but uncertain how to go to work to save it. And of 
these the best would seem not to have got beyond the suburbs of 


a 
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statesmanship. Hence the amazement of the western world when the 
bloodless victory over Abdul Hamid was suddenly blazoned abroad 
and ascribed to the’ political Young Turks. 


THE JULY REVOLUTION WAS A MILITARY 
\ . ACHIEVEMENT. 


The two groups which had so little in common joined forces 
because they chanced to be wending on the same road towards the 
same immediate goal. Moreover, some of the officers were drawn 
towards the political Young Turks by strong political sympathies. 
Many of them had received their general education and some their 
military training abroad, and had there assimilated political notions 
_which worked as strong dissolvents of religious faith in general and 
of Moslem beliefs in particular. These polished sceptics had then 
returned to the fatherland with a keener sense of personal dignity, a 
fuller and broader view of things international, and a picture of their 
own country in fairly correct perspective. Yet they had no intention 
of smuggling a constitution into Turkey. But once at home they 
found themselves enmeshed in a network of individual corruption and 
public demoralisation, the burning infamy of which west Europeans 
can scarcely realise. Unpaid, badly clad, miserably housed, they 
were called upon not merely to risk their bodies but also to sell their 


souls, to sell them on credit so to say, and to deliver them at their » 


own expense. Nor was it the fatherland that profited by the sacrifice, 
but scoundrels of the blackest dye. Spies dogged their footsteps, 
listened for their unweighed words, and had it in their power to ruin 
them irretrievably at any moment by a single lie. A blameless, nay 
an honourable and useful, life did not avail to save any man whom a 
miscreant spy might mark out for death. Unscrupulous sergeants 
and privates were raised by the Sultan high over their heads as a 
reward for infamous services, while efficient and brilliant officers had 
to dissemble their contempt and obey them with feigned alacrity. 
And already the iniquitous system, spread like a deadly cancer over 
the state organism, seemed to have done its worst. The community 
was plunged in lawlessness; the Empire was crumbling away; 
foreigners were administering the best European provinces and the 
day of general partition was drawing nigh. Thus every strong motive 
that could stir men to heroic deeds combined to fire the souls and to 
nerve the arms of the officers. Those who were stationed in Mace- 
donia were the moving spirits. For there they had constantly before 
them a rousing object lesson, showing the effects of a very good and 
a very bad administration, offering one picture of what their country- 
men actually were and side by side another picture of what they 
might be. In those three provinces Turkish gendarmes under the 
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foreigners were abundantly fed, warmly clad, decently housed and 


well and regularly paid, while Turkish soldiers under the Sultan were 
but a band of ragged and hungry beggars, whose superiors lived in 
debt, in fear and in constant apprehension. 

It was natural that the officers should use the opportunity when it 
came to better their lot, and that the men should cheerfully follow 
them. The bulk of the population, although indifferent to politics, 
welcomed the reform because it came to them as a series of relief 
measures devised, or at least sanctioned, by the Shadow of God. For 
it abolished several vexatious prohibitions, taxes and passport regu- 
lations. But it came as a windfall unexpectedly. There had been 
no agitation, no ferment. The discontent among the population was 
neither intense nor widespread enough to cause an upheaval in the 
country. Without the army the nation would have expired in a 
state of coma. If due allowance had been made for these facts our 
own good-natured politicians would perhaps have been more chary 
about labelling Turkish events and entities with names drawn from 
British parliamentary life, and less eager to give the Ottoman people 
a certificate of fitness for parliamentary government. 


THE “ANTINOMIES OF THE OTTOMAN STATE. 


Another of the leading facts which offer us a clue through the maze 
of Turkish politics is the steady nationalist heat that burns beneath 
the cold polished cosmopolitanism of the political Young Turks. One 
might liken it to a volcano under a glacier. Contact with the West 
had enabled the would-be reformers to cast off many of their social: 
prejudices and most of their religious beliefs; but they did not rid 
themselves of their racial affinities or sympathies. And yet they 
could not hope to fuse the ill-assorted elements of the Empire in one 
political body unless they would forego their privileges as the con- 
quering Turkish race and proclaim the equality of all. And acknow- 
ledging the necessity they made a virtue of it. But in their heart of 
hearts they cherished the hope, and indeed formed the resolve, of 
holding the hegemony for themselves. Nor can one severely blame 
them. 

Last November I had a frank talk on the subject with two 
prominent Young Turks in Stamboul. They had been holding out 
quite unctuously about their Christian brethren and the reign of 
liberty, equality and brotherhood. I ventured to draw their attention 
to the danger that lurked in this principle. “It seems a disinte- 
“ grating force,” Isaid. Thereupon one of my companions remarked : 
“To be frank, we see this as clearly as you do. What we fail to see 
“is the advantage of emphasising it just now. For everything there 
“is a time. And when the hour has struck, we shall not let it slip 
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“away unused. Force kas no place in our programme. We are, 
“however, steadfastly resolved to attain the end and to be guided by 


“circumstances in the matter of means.” That statement settled my i 


doubt. 
But as soon as words had given place to deeds the common 
Mohammedan man woke up. And perceiving in the Christian helot 
of yesterday his political equal and intellectual superior of to-day, 
he cut him down without ruth or remorse. Liberty, equality, brother- 
hood and constitutionalism may all be enshrined in the Koran, as 
emancipated odjas tell their co-religionists. But to the rank and 
file of Moslems this is a new revelation, and unhappily Providence 
has not yet prepared their minds to receive it. To them equality 
between gzaour and true believer is an irreligious, almost a blas- 
phemous, doctrine. And as soon as it began to be enforced the 
masses rose up in their fury and slew the gzaours. What serious 
people out of England expected them to do otherwise? A nation 
cannot begin a new life on the spur of the moment. It may shift 
the scene and redistribute the rvé/es, but the play continues the same. 
No people can change its character overnight, just as no individual 
can crawl out of his skin. 

Few people can ride two horses simultaneously. The attempt is 
not only difficult but dangerous. Still it is feasible. But if the task 
be further complicated, and four chargers be substituted for the pair, 
it becomes a sheer impossibility. And Young Turkey seems to have 
tackled an exploit of that character. Unswerving fidelity to 
intolerant Islam coupled with religious freedom, hegemony of the 
Turks paired with equality of all nationalities, are the four coursers 
on which she is endeavouring to gallop at one and the same time. 
Constitutionalism cannot but undermine Islam as completely as 
rationalism has sapped the foundations of Christianity, while universal 
suffrage, turned to good account by the nationalities, will make a 
clean sweep of Turkish hegemony, and probably of much else. Last 
November Christians asked with chagrin how it had come to pass 
that the Young Turkish preachers of religious freedom and equality 
among the nationalities so deftly handled the ballot-box that only 
44 non-Mussulmans were returned to Parliament out of a total of 
260 deputies. By this time their question has been fully answered. 
Islam is a theocracy pure and simple. Therein lies its force and 
its weakness. Modify it by the grant of religious freedom and, like 
the Tyrrhenian king Mezentius, you have fettered the dead to the 
living. , 

One may sum up, then, by saying that the July revolution was 
a military, not a political, exploit; that neither the people’s iove 
for parliamentary institutions nor their hatred of Hamidian misrule 
would have furnished them with the requisite force to rise up against 
the Caliph and his vég¢me; that the new order of things was accepted 


\ 
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with placid assent because it removed certain everyday grievances 
under which the private soldier and the common peasant chafed and 
fretted, and had the sanction of the Padishah; that the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution run counter to the elementary tenets 
of Islam; that the overlordship of the Turk is destructive of racial 
equality, and that no political denominator has yet been found for 


_ the ethnical and religious units of the Empire, who continually scowl 


upon each other, except during the brief intervals of national and 
indiscriminate kissing and tear-shedding in the streets. 


GOVERNMENT BY: SECRET’ COMMITTEES “{ 


‘But the Young Turkish Committee paid no heed to the religious 
bias of the’ masses. It was independent because invulnerable, and 
invulnerable because invisible. Hence it ventured upon acts which 
would damage any but an anonymous body. In time it associated 
itself with abuses. The political Young Turks had begun their 
career like austere republicans of the cld Roman type, who had no 
interests apart from those of the nation. Place, fortune, honours 
and dignities were to them but as dust to the runners in the Olympian 
races. But subsequently many of them came to see that the labourer 
is worthy of his hire, and of everything else that he can harvest in 
over and above. They still affected to despise the good things of 
this world, but they no longer abstained from using them. And of 
the source of all good things—political power—they kept possession 
jealously, as though the very life-principle of the nation and their 
own were enshrined in it. Even after the Parliament had assembled 
the anonymous Committee continued to dispense place and power, 
to make and unmake Ministers and Cabinets, to sketch and modify 
policies, and to rule the Empire with a sway that was absolute and 
an irresponsibility that was complete. Stet pro ratione voluntas 
was their maxim. The Council of Ten of Venice would have hailed 
the Committee as a kindred body. 

Among Turkish Liberals there was an influential but heterodox 
eroup, headed by Prince Sabah Eddin and the Albanian deputy, 
Kiamil Ismael. Home Rule for the nationalities was inscribed on 
its programme. The Liberal Union—this was the name it assumed 
-—also favoured responsible government, and was for abolishing hole- 
and-corner committees. And the editor of its press organ, Hassan 
Fehmi, gave the Young Turks the benefit of caustic criticism and 
wholesome advice in his journal, Servestz. But his words lashed 
them to fury, and some of their number—disavowed, of course, by 
the chiefs—put him out of the way, as in the days of yore. Then 
another editor whom I know and, despite clouds of calumny, 
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continue to respect, Ali Kamil, of the journal [édam, was, it is 
affirmed, marked out for death. 

At this conjuncture, however, the so-called counter revolution broke 
out. It began in the ranks of the army. Hodjas—qualified inter- 
preters of Moslem law—had egged on the soldiers to revolt against 
their infidel officers, to demand the resignation of the Grand Vizier, 
Hilmi Pasha, and to insist on the restoration of the Sheriat, or what 
we might term canon law. After having slain about 200 of their 
chiefs, the insubordinate soldateska appeared before Yildiz, cheered 
the Sultan, and received an amnesty for their heinous crimes. That 
was the one fatal blunder known to have been committed by Abdul 
Hamid during the historic events of these stormy days. In law he 
was entitled to amnesty the mutineers. In equity he was warranted 
in drawing a sponge over their offence, for had not the anonymous 
Committee absolved and rewarded the rebellious troops that broke 
their oath and turned against their officers and their Sultan last 
July? But Abdul Hamid’s act was measured neither by law nor by 
equity. Hilmi resigned, Tewfik Pasha was appointed to be his suc- 
cessor, and strangers kissed each other with the usual tears and 
tenderness in the streets. At the same time, in Mersina, Adana, 
and other places the Moslem population massacred the Christians 
to their hearts’ content, and once more anarchy appeared rampant. 
The political party of the Young Turks vanished in a twinkling. 
They had no following, no roots in the country. It was the military 
that restored order, and indeed governed the Empire, during the 
interregnum, and it is the military who continue to hold sway to-day. 


THE “PREFECT . OF “THE PRAETORIAN. “GUARDS. 


Sooth to say, the army is the one formidable force in the realm. 
Everything else resembles shifting cloud-pictures. The army is a 
_ reality with which all men must reckon, and, like fire, it is a splendid 
servant but a miserable master. In their own domain the-troops 
still command respect, and deserve it. The rapidity with which they 
responded to the announcement of a rising in Stamboul, and the 
method, precision, and adequate scheme of campaign with which 
they marched from Salonika to Constantinople, thrilled the hearts 
of old strategists with admiration. That was the redeeming feature 
of the revolution. It is worth one’s while, especially now that 
Germany and Turkey are again becoming fast friends, to try to 
realise the feat accomplished by the Ottoman troops. 

On the 13th April the mutinous soldiers in Stamboul surrounded 
the Parliament and scattered the law-givers. Thereupon the com- 
mander of the Second Army Corps, Mahmud Shefket Pasha, deter- 
mined to scatter the mutinous soldiers, and he set to work without 
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a moment’s delay. The very next day he contrived to despatch a 
contingent of troops by water from Salonika to Chatalja. At the 
same time he occupied the telegraph and railway lines between 
Salonika and Dedeagatch. A rigorous censure was instituted upon 
correspondence of all kinds; letters were seized, read, kept back; 
telegraphic orders issued to branches of the banks were intercepted, 
and the money commandeered and employed for the benefit of the 
revolutionary army. All this was not achieved without opposition, 
even in the General's own corps. But he sternly silenced the voices 
raised against his plan of marching on Constantinople. Separating 
the chief malcontents from the bulk of the army, he despatched 
them to their homes, together with a number of grumbling privates — 
whose time had expired. Six thousand privates went to prison, 
1,500 were shut up in monasteries, many were shot and nanged. 
Meanwhile three battalions arrived providentially from Salonika, 
raising the spirits and lending a powerful sanction to the behests ot 
the resourceful and lucky commander. The chapter of accidents 
seems to be full of pleasant surprises for Mahmud Shefket Pasha, 
who is not only gifted with sound judgment, sharp vision, and quick 
determination, but also possesses that more precious and mysterious 
quality on which the old Romans set such store—luck. Circumstance 
has-a way of chiming in with his plans and harmonising them into 
success. In this case fate hall-marked his various precautionary 
measures and made them links in the chain of world-shaping causes. 

The Generalissimus—as he is now called by those who hesitate 
to give him the name of saviour of his country, recently bestowed 
upon him in Stamboul—had helpful and staunch fellow-workers, like 
Niasi Bey, who commanded the troops of Monastir. But although 
that, too, was part of his luck, it nowise detracts from his services, 
which were great and efficacious, and not merely professional. They 
may be measured by the vastness and number of the obstacles with 
which he was confronted, and the apparent ease with which he 
overcame them. At first the outlook seemed unpromising. In the 
capital, where the success or failure of his undertaking would ve 
finally decided, fortune seemed to frown. The Sultan’s troops held 
splendid strategical positions. They had killed off 200 of the Young 
Turkish officers and scared away the remainder. Abdul Hamid had 
the sea on his side for attack, retreat or flight. The nationalities 
might be tempted to take sides against the Young Turkish Com- 
mittee, because Home Rule had been promised them by its rival, the 
Liberal Union group, which had helped to disperse the Parliament. 
And, lastly, a Stamboul Vespers or Bartholomew’s Night might be 
arranged against the foreign population as a last resource ; and then 
the best laid plans of the most powerful leader of men would be vain. 
For if foreign intervention once became necessary, native efforts 
would be superfluous and native hopes be blasted. 
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A BRILLIANT MILITARY ACHIEVEMENT.. 


Mahmud Shefket’s mode of action was that of a born dictator. It 
enabled him to bring into sharp relief his mnate fitness for a com- 
manding 7éZe in rough-hewing the destinies of his country. Political 
acumen, psychological tact, military skill, and the self-mastery of a 
medieval Italian diplomatist were brought into evidence by the 
rapidity, thoroughness and efficiency of his measures. Drawing the 
makings of his army from the North Macedonian provinces, he 
enlisted a sprinkling of Serbs, Greeks, Bulgars, Roumanians and 
other Christian volunteers, sufficient to calm their brethren in 
Macedonia and keep them in sympathy with the revolting army. 
That alone was a master-stroke of political psychology. And its 
significance was enhanced by the respectful attention lavished upon 
their leaders by the Generalissimus, who kept them near himself, 
consulted them on his strategic plans, and treated them generally 
as Browning’s Ogniben dealt with Chiappino. 

Equally ingenious and breezy was another of his expedients. A 
large number of officers who had escaped the blood-bath at Con- 
stantinople joined his forces. The Generalissimus welcomed them, 
and set them to serve as mere “patriotic privates,” imposing on 
them the duty of “eyes of the General Staff.” They were to keep 
in closest touch with the men, to rally the despondent,.to cheer the 
half-hearted, to infuse enthusiasm into the waverers, to raise the 
level of discipline by example, and to keep their commander informed 
of the spirit of the rank and file. Only cynics and squeamish critics 
dared to compare these austere patriots with the spies kept by Abdul 
Hamid. They stiffened the revolutionary army, forming, as it were, 
the backbone of the organism, and they contributed very perceptibly 
to the success of its operations. 

Mahmud Shefket Pasha proved himself a rare organiser. He 
foresaw and provided for everything, leaving nothing to chance. 
He had to transport some 30,000 men, in 100 trains of fey waggons 
each, from the north to the south, over a stretch of 900 miles, to 
provide them with victuals and sanitary conditions of life for four 
days, to inspire them with faith in the work they had in hand, to 
overcome their deep-rooted unwillingness to march against their 
co-religionists, to'say nothing disrespectful of the Sultan, to prevent 
' surprises on the way, and allow for accidents. After that he would 
have to face the enemy. And within eight days the feat was 
achieved successfully. 


THE DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN STRATEGY AND 
TREACHERY. 


Nobody knew what awaited the Dictator in the capital. It was 
no secret that the troops there were without officers, without a plan 
of action, without enthusiasm, and practically without a cause. The 
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Sultan hesitated to strike at a moment when hesitation involved ruin 
and prompt decision might have commanded success. He put his 
reliance in his skill at the old game of political equilibristics—hoping 
to keep well with both sides. Thus he thoughtfully despatched 
provisions to the revolutionary army, which was beginning to feel 
the pinch of hunger when within easy distance of the capital; and 
at the same time he distributed ammunition to his own soldiers. 
But as though he were eager to equalise the conditions, he left his 
own followers who were stationed in barracks without any food 
supplies, and he took into Yildiz itself only enough provisions for 
forty-eight hours. He felt a profound distrust for the commander 
of his own troops, Niazim Pasha, an old enemy of his, whom ten 
years in a noisome dungeon at Erzeroum had not rendered more 
loyal or less hostile. But Niazim was known as a man of honour, 
and it was taken for granted that he would do his duty, even by his 
Imperial enemy. 

On his arrival at San Btetane Mahmud Shefket halted. He felt 
that his next move must be well thought out and adequately pre- 
pared. The object of his ambition was to utilise his obvious military 
superiority in such a way as to obviate the need of testing it. He 
therefore entered into pourparlers with Niazim Pasha, the General 
whose duty, if a battle were inevitable, would place him at the head 


_ of the Sultan’s defenders. Niazim, a Young Turk at ‘heart but a man 


whose personal integrity was above suspicion, at first declined to hold 
parley with the “rebel chief.” Next day, however, he had changed 
his mind, and not on this point only. Yielding to Mahmud Shefket’s 
earnest entreaty he repaired in person to the rebel’s camp, trusting 
no doubt to the honour of the Generalissimus. This was a step 
which he doubtless justified to his own conscience. To many of his 
well wishers it seems wholly unjustifiable ; to everyone it will appear 
imprudent. For when the conversation was over and Niazim began 
to take leave of his host, the following dialogue is said to have taken 
place : 

Generalissimus : “Why where are you bound for now, General ? ” 

Niazim: “1 am off to Constantinople again.” 

Generalissimus: “TY would esteem it a favour if you would stay 
“where you are.” 

Niazim (gracefully bowing in acknowledgment of the compliment) : 
“JT much regret my inability to comply with your hospitable request, 
“but I really cannot prolong my stay. Already they are impatient 
“for my return to the capital.” 

Generalissinus : “Well, General, I would have you know and realise 
“that I set very great store by your presence at my side here.” 

Only then, we are told, did Niazim grasp the situation, and, like a 
good fatalist, resign himself to the inevitable. Such is the story. 
What we may feel sure of is that he was right glad to be thus relieved: 
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of the distasteful duty’ of defending the man whom he so cordially 
detested. 

Mahmud Shefket is in a high degree what the Romans termed felzx 
et faustus. And having luck on his side his very enemies work for 
his cause. Thus Abdul Hamid eschewed all means of defence. Not 
_ only did he leave his strongholds unprovisioned and supply the 
mutinous troops with food, but he had money distributed among his 
own soldiers in order to keep them from plundering and massacring 
the foreigners. And yet he well knew that the one thing that would 
have involved foreign intervention and probably kept him on his 
throne was an onslaught on the foreign elements. In alike way from 
outset to finish fortune was busy clearing the ground and smoothing 
the path of the Generalissimus until he reached the goal with the 
unlimited power of a dictator and the well merited reputation of 
Turkey’s strong man. 


THE SMASHING OF IDOLS. 


Mahmud Shefket does not hesitate to act on the maxim that every- 
thing is fair in war. It was most helpful in his relations towards the 
Sultan. He had made up his mind from the start to dethrone Abdul 
Hamid. This act was obviously calculated to gratify the Young 
Turks, who rued the deference to European opinion which had moved 
them to leave the Sultan his life and his throne. It was also a stroke 
of policy which indirectly might propitiate even those Moslems who 
had nothing of weight to urge against their ruler. The sums of 
money, for instance, which would be set free by the removal of Abdul 
Hamid would lighten the taxpayer’s burden and enable the Govern- 
ment to meet many of the most pressing calls on the public treasury. 
And it would also lend a glamour to the reform movement—setting 
it on a level with the French revolution. 

But the execution of the design was beset with dangers. Abdul 
Hamid was liked by a numerous class of orthodox Moslems. By the 
Albanians, to whom he had shown himself exceedingly partial, he 
was positively beloved. The rank and file of the army, with the 
exception of the second corps, were still loyal to the Padishah. No 
Mohammedan whose piety has escaped the contagion of politics 
would raise a hand against the Caliph. In short, the Mussulman 
population of the Empire were content with their ruler, and would 
fain see him spend the evening of his days on the throne of his 
fathers. It behoved Mahmud Shefket Pasha therefore to move 
warily. Accordingly, while the political Young Turks were vilifying 
Abdul Hamid, from whom certain of their leaders had accepted 
favours and presents a few weeks before, the Generalissimus loudly 
and emphatically proclaimed: “We are not come to depose the 
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“Sultan.” The National Convention chimed in and! assured his 
Majesty of its attachment and devotion, while the austere speaker of 


_ the Parliament, Ahmed Riza, who had spent twenty years of his life 


in denouncing Abdul Hamid as a soulless murderer worthy of being 
done to death with shortest shrift, assured the public that the person 
of his Imperial Majesty would not be harmed so long as he refrained 
from tampering with the Constitution. And in consequence of these 
emphatic assurances, popular apprehension was allayed and the fury 
of the masses subsided. 

When these manifold engagements were Dralen casuistry sought 
to show that they were not engagements. The Generalissimus, for 
instance, explained that he had merely meant that the army would 
not harm a hair of the Sultan’s head, because it is the business of the 
National Convention to dethrone, whereas the troops merely execute 
national decrees. As for the National Convention, it was free of 
guile in sending an address of loyalty to Abdul Hamid, because he 
had not yet been deposed at that time, and so long as a Sultan 
remains Sultan his subjects must be loyal to him. The assurance of 
the Speaker, Ahmed Riza, was also, it appears, literally true, when he 
said that the person of the Sultan would remain inviolate so long as 
he did not tamper with the Constitution. For as he had already 
tampered with the Constitution he deserved no quarter, yet his life 
was spared. In a word everything done was well done. 


Steel Ol aE ELE, MONARCHS AND HIS 
BRETHREN. 


It is psychologically interesting to read the venomous diatribes of 
the political Young Turks against the Sultan whom many of them 
were lauding to the skies six weeks before. One is reminded of the 
old story of Sejanus and the Roman people. But it is decidedly 
unpleasant to wade through the litanies of Byzantine panegyrics 
which those same democrats have since composed in honour of the 
flabby, obtuse, unhealthy old man, who having spent most of his life 
in confinement, has now under the name of Mahmud V. begun to play 
the part of accumulator of outside influences on the throne of Suley- 
man the Magnificent. Loyal Europe bowed and scraped before the 
new monarch whose “enlightened views of the requirements of a 
“modern State constitute a pledge that he will lead the nation by new 
“paths to peace, prosperity and glory.” And why should the people 
be more monarchical than the monarchs themselves who made 
unseemly haste to acknowledge and congratulate the usurper. And 


yet . . . hodie tibi, cras mihi. There is something grimly ironical 


in the whole story of latter day revolutions, Russian, Persian, Turkish. 
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The family of monarchs remind one of Ulysses’ comrades in Poly- 
phemus’ Cave. One longs for the refreshing sight of a strong man. 
Without being a cynic one may well smile at the sorry figures cut by 
the puny politicians flung by circumstance into the seething maelstrom 
of historic events, there to do battle with cosmic elements. 
The Ottoman Empire is now governed by a Sultan who is only 
an ornament, or, let us say, a Turk’s head. -All the power is supposed 
to be concentrated in the Cabinet, but the Cabinet is utterly depen- 
dent on the Parliament, which is as accessible as that of Poland was 
to foreign influences, and is wholly in the power of the Secret Com- 
mittee. And since the march on Constantinople the Secret Committee 
has been but as clay in the hands of the potter, Mahmud Shefket 
Pasha, who wields the destinies of the nation, and depends only on the 
fidelity of his Praetorian Guards. The “Almanach de Gotha” may be 
left to grapple with the problem of defining the new Ottoman régzme. 
Politicians of average shrewdness can readily determine its stability. 
The working of the new régime leaves much to be desired. Old 
familiar sights and sounds meet us at every hand’s turn, and they 
are decidedly repellent. Intrigues, bloodshed, high-handed acts con- 
tinually arrest our attention. Certain Embassies are described as 
moving every lever, not unsuccessfully, to secure the preponderance 
of their country’s friends or the success of its candidates, just as in 
_ Poland before the partition. Each representative of a Great Power 
is figuratively said to touch a button and expect to learn that an 
army corps has moved in the direction of Persia; a Bill has been 
laid before the Parliament; a foreign army instructor has been 
appointed, or some important political step has been taken. And 
Moslem fanaticism, from which we can hardly dissociate even in 
imagination the masses of Asia Minor, continues to assume the 
gruesome forms that terrified Europe in the reign of Abdul Hamid. 


CHARACTERISTIC SCENES:—THE. ARMY. 


A few everyday scenes will convey more to the reader than pages 
of comment. Here are two that give one a glimpse of the psychology 
of the army. During an early stage of the recent troubles the new 
War Minister, Edhim Pasha, was entering his department., Six 
soldiers accompanied him. They were not, however, on horseback, 
as one would expect, with neat uniforms and drawn swords. They 
were lounging in carriages like self-centred men of consequence. 
And they had reason. For they were delegates duly elected by the 
Constantinople garrison, proud spokesmen of the Praetorian Guards. 
Here is another scene worth reproducing. Evening. The Bosphorus 
is smooth and soft and calm. Hardly a ripple to be seen. At Vildiz 
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all is silent now that the boom of the heavy guns has ceased and | 
the moans of the wounded and dying have subsided. An Italian 
journalist descends from the battered barracks towards the banks, 
and looks upon the calm water. The vision still haunts him of the 
blood-bespattered walls in the barracks he has just left. From the 


_ minarets come, softened by distance, the muezzin’s call to evening 


prayer. A dreamy, mellow, poetic haze hangs over spires and towers 
and palaces. All at once the solemn Sabbath stillness is broken by 
a hearty cry from Yildiz: “Padzsha him chok ysha!” (“ Many years 
“to the Padishah!”) It is uttered by the very troops who have been 
doing battle all the livelong day against the Padishah. And now, 
it is taken up by the soldiers in Galata and Pera, and evokes a clear © 
response from over the water in Scutari and Stamboul: “Padzsha 
“him chok yshar? <->... The? psychology of the Turk ys 
peculiar. 

_ The reformers who before the July revolution denounced capital 
punishment are now utilising it to the fullest. In this respect 
the Young Turk is a chip of the old block. He differs from his 
elders mainly in accessories. The rulers of yesterday made away 
with their victims swiftly, silently, secretly. Those of to-day string 
them up in the public thoroughfares, on the bridges, before the 
Ministries, and refuse to allow the distorted, discoloured features 
of the wretched men to be covered. Westerners think it smacks of 
savagery. The Young Turks hold that it helps to educate the 
people. ; 

That the people need education will not be denied even by the 
warmest friends of regenerate Turkey. For they have not changed 
in any essential respect since the halcyon days of Abdul Hamid; 
neither have their relations towards their Christian fellow-subjects, 
whom they torture and massacre on as vast a scale as in olden times. 
In Asia Minor, we are informed, towns and villages have been laid 
waste, and tens of thousands of corpses left unburied for days. A 
great commercial centre—Adana—has been wiped out of existence. 
The densely-populated Antekie, occupying the site of the historic 
Antioch, is no more. The town of Kirikian has been razed to the 
ground, and not a Christian soul escaped once the population was 
encircled by its fanatical pursuers. From Mersina a French officer 
writes: “The river is now beginning to carry off the 3,000 dead 
“bodies thrown into it. They are floating near the banks, bloated, 
“hacked, horrible. Over there I see a little girl of four or five. 
“Hard by is a man whose body is slit open lengthways just like a 
“slaughtered ox or sheep; his arms and legs have been cut 
Pe Paes aia? 

And while the streets of Adana were reeking with the blood of 
harmless men and women and children, in the thoroughfares of 
Stamboul, Pera, and Galata Moslems embraced Christians whom 
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they had never met before, exchanged the periodical kiss of peace, 
dropped the obligatory tears of joy, and enabled the reporter on the 
spot to assure his paper that if the future of the Ottoman Empire 
depends upon the toleration, respect and brotherly love of Mussulman 
for Christian, a bright destiny is in store for the regenerate nation. 
Credat Judeus Apella. 

Thus the events of the last two months in Turkey may without 
exaggeration be said to have given its definite cast to the European 
situation and their concrete aims to European politics. They have 
also dissipated the naive but widespread assumption that a nation 
may sow tares and reap corn, and that Turkey in particular, having 
been almost eaten away by the cancerous growth that kills political 
organisms, had but to call herself a Constitutional State in order to be 
made sound and whole. 


RUSSIA'S VINTERNAL >» GRISIS);AND~M. sSTOEYVPIN, 


For two months Russia has been passing through a crisis, the 
gravest by far that has tried her staying powers since representative 
institutions were first called into being there. A technical Bill of 
little intrinsic moment was the ostensible subject of dispute, but the 
real issue hinged upon the prerogatives of the Crown, the boundaries 
of parliamentary control over the army and the navy, and the right 
of Ministerial Cabinets to combine for the purpose of putting pressure 
on the Tsar, and moving him to act on their advice or else dispense 
with their services. The dispute came about in this way. 

In the year 1906, the Tsar, after consultation with experts, estab- 
lished a new naval institution to which he gave the name of the Naval 
General Staff. This he did in virtue of his authority as supreme head 
of the land and sea forces of the Empire, and no man or body of men 
possesses any right to challenge this power or veto the acts that 
emanate from it. But as it happened funds were needed for the new 
body—about £10,000—and according to the Fundamental Laws the 
Duma alone can vote money. Accordingly, in the summer of 1908, 
the Premier laid a short Bill on the subject before the legislature. 
The draft contained three clauses, the first describing the organisation 
of the Staff and mentioning the salaries of the officers; the second, 
enacting the advance of a yearly allowance for the new institution ; 
and the third, voting a sum for unforeseen expenses in connection 
with it. The Duma, which under M. Stolypin’s auspices has been 
taking quite a keen—it may be an undue—interest in army and naval 
matters, found fault with and modified certain details of the staff 
organisation which the Tsar alone is entitled to settle, but voted most 
of the sum demanded. Then the Bill was taken before the Council of 
the Empire. a 
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In the Upper Chamber members pointed out that the Duma, whose 
- duty it was fo confine itself to the financial paragraphs of the Bill, 
had by adjudging the naval staff organisation as well, violated the 
Fundamental Laws of the Empire, and that its handiwork must 
therefore be kept out of the Statute Book. The Fundamental Laws 
expressly reserve to the Emperor the sole right of creating and 
modifying army and naval institutions, such as the projected General 
Staff, whereas the Duma had encroached upon this right and by 
altering the dispositions outlined by his Majesty had overstepped its 
functions. The legislature might have given or refused the money 
asked for, but it was not entitled to meddle with the organisation of 
the Staff. To these theses M. Stolypin emphatically demurred. The 
statutes, he asserted, are clear on the point, and they entitled the 
Duma to criticise and modify the organisation on which it was asked 
to spend the public money. As he failed, however, to prove his case, 
the Council of the Empire threw out the Bill. 

Try, try, try again, is M. Stolypin’s device. Having obtained the 
Emperor’s authorisation he brought in the Bill a second time, and 
again had it accepted by the Lower House without difficulty. It was 
in the Council of the Empire that the tug of war began. Prominent 
public men there came forward to defend the prerogatives of the 
Crown against the Ministers of the Crown and against M. Stolypin’s 
“parliamentary registry office,” as some people now call the Duma. 
Forcible arguments, strengthened by the express terms of the positive 
law were marshalled against the Government Bill, and not wholly 
without effect. The Cabinet, which last year was full sure that the 
Duma was acting well within its legal rights, now tardily admitted 
that it entertained doubts on the subject; but as yet only doubts. 
And mere misgivings ought not to stand in the way of the Bill 
passing. Later on, Ministers added, the question would be studied 
thoroughly, meanwhile they besought the Council of the Empire to 
solve it practically by voting for the Bill. Powerful moral pressure 
was put upon dissentients and waverers. The Emperor’s name and 
his alleged desire to have the business over and done with were used 
freely, and withal so successfully, that several fervent monarchists 
voted against their better judgment. Even members of the Cabinet, 
who at the Ministerial Council had sided against the Premier, gave 
way in the Council of the Empire. And the outcome of these 
strenuous efforts was that the measure passed by a slender majority 
consisting of M. Stolypin’s colleagues in the Cabinet. ; 

The next and final act was the Imperial sanction. M. Stolypin 
desired to see it given at once. His henchmen maintained that it 
could not possibly be withheld. Conservative politicians, on the 
contrary, affirmed that the Tsar would resolutely assert a sovereign 
right which is his to wield but not his to sign away. The principal 
press organs held that this time the Prime Minister would take no 
refusal. The Crown must either ratify the Bill or dispense with its 
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indispensable Minister and perhaps with his colleagues as well. But 
the Emperor, concerned for the health of his chief adviser, generously 
allowed the matter to lie over while M. Stolypin went to recruit his 
physical strength in the palace of Livadia in the Crimea. 


LEGENDARY ORIGINS OF THE CRISIS. 


During all this time the atmosphere was hot with political passion, 
and polemics were carried on with pens dipped in gall and wormwood. 
Wild stories were launched which threw discredit on the imagination 
of their authors and were an insult to the judgment of their readers. 
The first announcement was that there was no crisis at all but only an 
intrigue to oust the Premier, and that its joint authors were Count 
- Witte and Dr. Dillon. When this amazing tale was exploded by 
events, it was still kept alive by adding the whole of the Conservative 
party to the pair of alleged prime movers.* And subsequently when 
the invention, even in this modified form, was seen to be absurd, the 
fairy talemongers asserted that the intrigue—for it could be nothing 
else—was hatched in the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin for the purpose of 
having MM. Stolypin and Izvolsky, the friends of the Anglo-Russian 
entente, superseded by MM. Durnovo and Goremykin, its alleged 
enemies. The Speaker of the Duma himself, quitting his Olympian 
heights, threw himself into the arena like Mars when he made his 
onslaught on the Greeks. And M. Khomyakoff also met his Diomedes. 
The Speaker characterised the Conservatives as mere intriguers, 
scheming to turn out M. Stolypin and dissolve the Duma. Thus 
monarchism in Russia is become a political persuasion from which 
men who dread persecution will keep sedulously aloof. It is no 
longer the political State Church but only a dissenting sect.’ Russia’s 
most eminent publicist f commented on the Speaker’s intervention 
thus: “Publicly to assert that the Conservatives are wholly wanting 
“in patriotism and loyalty, are actuated by no moral motives, and 
“that the one mainspring, their defence of the Crown, is self-interest 
“and a longing to seize a portfolio—publicly to assert this may be 
“permissible to insignificant Hebrews of the Radical camp, but it is 
“not allowed to the President of the Parliament.” 

Other Conservatives contrasted with pain the two opposite atti- 
tudes which the Duma assumes on perfectly similar questions 
according as the monarch is or is not a party to the dispute. Thus 
they pointed out its readiness in the latter case to forego its indis- 
pensable rights at the bidding of the Cabinet, in whose hands its 


* The Morning Post in a curious leading article on the subject writes of “the 
tenets of Count Witte’s followers,” and hazards the amazing statement that “M. 
Witte’s party desire a thoroughgoing system of reaction both in external and 
domestic policy” (Morning Post, 15th May). This statement runs directly counter 
to facts. Count Witte is responsible for the Constitution, and still upholds it 
despite the belief of his former political friends that it was a huge mistake. More- 
over, Count Witte has no party and belongs to none. Nobody versed in Russian 
politics is unaware of this, nor has he any following in either chamber, He is 
absolutely alone, + M. Menshikoff in the Vovoye Vremya. 
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life-threads are gathered, and its obstinate unwillingness to renounce 


the authority which it usurped when the rightful possessor of that 
authority is the Tsar. The Parliament alone, for instance, is com- 
petent to authorise private railways with State guarantees. But, as 
a matter of fact, this function has been appropriated, and is now 
being systematically exercised by a few officials, who thus quietly 
help the Government to raise what are really disguised foreign loans. 
This matter came up for discussion in the Duma a few days ago. 
After the opening skirmish it became evident that, if the subject 
were threshed out, the Ministers would be badly beaten and found 
guilty of having again mistaken the express terms of the law, and 
the Parliament would have had its claim allowed. But suddenly and 
mysteriously the debates collapsed. The Duma, one of its most | 
eloquent Liberal orators* recently said, is become the parliamentary 


_chancellery of M. Stolypin. Now if it had been a question of whittling 


away some right exercised by the Crown these debates, sorrowing 
monarchists affirm, would have been carried on to the bitter end. 
But as the Tsar was not concerned the matter somehow dropped. 
Truly monarchism in Russia is fallen upon evil days. 


.Y 


A JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON. 


_ Never since October, 1905, had Nicholas II. been confronted with 
such a formidable set of problems. It was manifest to all that he 
could not lend his name to a Bill which involved at once an infringe- 
ment of the Fundamental Laws, an incipient divorce of the army and 
navy from their supreme chief, a whittling away of the Imperial 
prerogatives and a rebuff to his own most loyal supporters. “But 
“the rights of the matter are doubtful,’ Mainisterialists objected. 
“Assuming that it is so,’ monarchists retorted, “can the Emperor run 
“the risk of sanctioning a law which is open to all ‘those grave 
“objections? Obviously not.” “In that case certain Munisters, if 
“not the whole Cabinet, will go,” replied the friends of the Premier, 
who, having first obliged the legislatures to accept his singular view 
of the law, now set himself to prevail over the Tsar to yield to the 
legislatures. “Impossible,” exclaimed men of most parties; “their 
“joint resignation would be little better than a Ministerial strike. 
“ Besides, the Emperor’s prerogatives include the vetoing of any Bill, 
“and it would be preposterous if his own Ministers should club 
“together to compel him to forego it. Moreover, to compass this 
“when they themselves admit that they are perhaps wholly mistaken 
“would be fanatical folly. After all, Ministers are servants of the 
“Crown, not its masters, and they have neither an obligation nor a 
“right to quit their posts merely because the Tsar has exercised his 
“constitutional prerogatives.” All this was clear enovgh to normal 


mental vision. 
*M. Maklakoff. 
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On the other hand, the Emperor is personally prepossessed in 
favour of M. Stolypin, appreciates his good intentions, and approves 
the work he has already accomplished. Consequently he has no 
wish to part with him now, and no reason. And according to the 
Russian Constitution, whether he ratifies or vetoes the Bill has 
nothing to do with the Premier’s staying or going. The Minister’s 
tenure of office depends upon the monarch’s confidence—and this 
M. Stolypin enjoys—and also on the state of his own physical health 
—and at present this is robust. The Emperor is believed to have 
intimated all this to his Prime Minister, whose resignation he declined 
to, accept. 

An Imperial rescript published on 11th May put an end to the 
crisis. In this document, which is a masterpiece of statesmanship, 
the Crown is just to all parties, and generous to the Premier and 
the Cabinet. To the request that the Bill, with which M. Stolypin 
had identified himself, be ratified, the Tsar returned a firm xox 
possumus. But far from giving credit to the reports that M. Stolypin 
was undermining the influence of the Crown, the Emperor by word 
and act displayed his confidence in his chief adviser. Tacitly 
assuming that his Premier and the Cabinet had committed an involun- 
tary mistake, the monarch gave him one calendar month to study 
the whole subject with the help of the Ministers of War and the 
Marine, and entrusted to him the task of then publicly proclaiming 
the result and drawing up a list of legislative acts bearing upon 
the army and the navy, which the Tsar alone is competent to deal 
with, and another list of those which have to pass through the Duma. 

By this wise decision all the issues raised—grave and slight—are 
now being satisfactorily solved. An opportunity is given to the 
Cabinet to acquaint itself more fully with the law, to acknowledge 
its excusable mistake, and to provide efficacious measures against the 
commission of like errors in future. The boundaries between the 
functions of the Duma and the prerogatives of the Crown will be drawn 
sharply and marked clearly. Between the Russian Constitution and 
that of Western nations the essential differences have also been set 
full against the light, and the fact emphasised that in matters imme- 
diately affecting the welfare of the nation or the interpretation ‘of 
the Fundamental Laws the one permanent guardian of the State—the 
Tsar—has an inalienable right to intervene. 

It has also been laid down authoritatively that a Cabinet, in the 
Western sense of the term, has no existence in Russia. The term 
“ Conservative” or “ Liberal ” administration, therefore, is a misnomer. 
Each Minister appointed by the Crown from among eligible candi- 
dates, on grounds which have nothing to do with his political tenets, is 
answerable to the Crown, and for his own acts only. He has no 
reason or right, therefore, to combine with his colleagues to force 
any Bill or opinion on the monarch. Neither is it open to him to 
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throw up his portfolio because his advice has not been followed, 
always provided that the Tsar wishes him to remain at his post and 
the state of his health is satisfactory. 


Toe ald Oo WELLE THAT ENDS: “WELL? 


An error which let in such a flood of light on the dark nooks of 
the Russian Constitution is looked upon by men of most parties as 
a blessing in disguise. And even Conservatives feel beholden to its 
author. M. Stolypin will therefore continue to hold office. And so 
long as he performs useful work during a period of real transition 
it would be a wanton violation of the law of the economy of forces 
to supersede him. He has made the heaviest sacrifice which a public 
man could make—sacrifictum intellectus—for the sake of his Tsar 
and country. He has jeopardised his authority and forfeited his 
popularity. Consequently it is meet that he should be left at his 
post to go on with the work of consolidation thus selflessly begun. 
Conservatives who loudly—and one may add truly—declared that 
they were concerned solely for the cause, not for personal aims, have 
therefore been taken at their word, their advice has been accepted 
and they themselves have been passed over. And, as was to he 
foreseen, they are superlatively happy. 

Not so the supporters of the Premier, the Octobrists—or, as ener 
leader infelicitously christened them before the deposition of Abdul 
Hamid—“ Russia’s Young Turks.” These politicians are supremely 
discontented. They bitterly bewail the Prime Minister’s “surrender.” 
His moral authority, they complain, is gone. Had he courageously 
redeemed his promise and firmly insisted on resigning, a Conservative 
would have succeeded him, the Tsar would have soon seen that only 
one of his subjects can fill the dangerous post of Premier, and 
M. Stolypin would have triumphantly come back on his own terms. 
Now he is used up. The Goloss Moskvy, the official organ of the 
parliamentary majority, writes: “It would, perhaps, have been better 
“if M. Stolypin had gone now. For there are no guarantees that 
“his position is become stable or the trend of his policy settled. 
“On the contrary, we hold that his resignation is a question of the 
“near future.” Another journal of the same party writes: “The 
“Ministry has been publicly disavowed. And could it be asked to 
“ offer up the sacrifice of its better judgment—sacrifictum intellectus— 
“which is involved in the task assigned to it? Had it any other way 
“out of the quandary but to resign? For it was obvious that the 
“approval of the Premier’s policy down to the present meant little 
“more than those phrases mean which are usual in such cases.” * 

M. Stolypin’s Liberal adherents have a grudge of their own 
against him. He promised some three months ago, whe a addressing 

* St. Petersburger Zeitung, 16th May. 
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the Duma, that M. Lopukhin, the ex-Director of the Police, who 
had been arrested for betraying the spy Azeff to the revolutionists, 
should have a fair public trial, and the mystery be cleared up. He 
also informed the country that he was invested with the fulness of 
power. Yet he has allowed a mock trial, they add, to take place, 
all the documentary evidence to be suppressed, the prisoner to be 
silenced, his indictment to be imperceptibly altered, the Government 
to be reasonably suspected of conniving at infamous crimes, and the 
administration of justice to be compromised in the eyes of the 


political elect who trusted it and him. This, however, is a theme 


which would require a long article to itself. 
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THES CENTENARY OF “EDGAR ALLAN. POE: 


In the announcements of the approaching celebration of the een- 
tenary of Poe in this country, the fact of his having been a poet is 
concealed. Perhaps his admirers hope that it may be overlooked, 
as without importance, or condoned as the result of bad habits. At 
all events, the statement that the revels on that occasion will be 
conducted by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is quite enough to prove that 
it is the prose writer of “The Black Cat” and “The Murders in 
“the Rue Morgue,” and not the verse writer of “Ulalume” and 
“Annabel Lee” who will be the centre of attention. On that side 
of Poe’s genius, therefore, although it is illustrated by such master- 
pieces of sullen beauty as “The Fall of the House of Usher” and 
such triumphs of fantastic ingenuity as “The Gold Bug,” I feel it 
needless to dwell here, the more as I think the importance of these 
tales very slight by the side of that of the best poems. Edgar Poe 
was, in my opinion, one of the most significant poetic artists of a 
century rich in poetic artists, and I hold it to be for this reason, and 
not because he wrote thrilling “detective” stories, that he deserves 
persistent commemoration. 

The dominance of Poe as an important poetic factor of the nme- 
teenth century has not been easily or universally admitted, and it 
is only natural to examine both the phenomena and the causes of 
the objections so persistently brought against it. In the first instance, 
if the fame of Browning and Tennyson advanced slowly, it advanced 
firmly, and it was encouraged from the beginning by the experts, by 
the cultivated minority. Poe, on the other hand, was challenged, 
and his credentials were grudgingly inspected, by those who repre- 
sented the finest culture of his own country, and the carpings of New 
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England criticism are not quite silent yet. When he died, in 1840, 
the tribunal of American letters sat at Cambridge, in the neighbour- 
hood of Boston, and it was ill-prepared to believe that anything 


poetical could deserve salvation if it proceeded from a place outside’ 


the magic circle. Edgar Poe, the son of Irish strolling players, 
called “The Virginia Comedians,” settled in the South and was 
educated in England. By an odd coincidence, it now appears that he 
actually was a native, as it were by accident, of Boston itself. In 
the words of the Psalmist, “Lo! there was he born!” This Gentile 
poet, such was the then state of American literature, could not arrive 
on earth elsewhere than in the Jerusalem of Massachusetts. But 
that concession was not known to the high priests, the Lowells, the 
Holmeses, the Nortons, to whom Poe seemed a piratical intruder 
from Javan or Gadire. 

Nothing is so discouraging to a young poet of originality as to 
find himself isolated. Everything new is regarded with suspicion 
and dislike by the general world of readers, and usually by the 
leaders of criticism as well. Yet the daring prophet feels supported 
aif he has but his Aaron and his Hur. In the generation that 
immediately preceded Poe, Wordsworth and Coleridge had been 
derided, but they had enjoyed the emphatic approbation of one 
another and of Southey. Shelley had been a pariah of letters, yet 
he was cordially believed in by Byron and by Peacock. Even 
Keats could shrink from the mud-storms of the Scotch reviewers 
behind the confident zeal of Leigh Hunt and Reynolds. At a still 
_ later moment Rossetti and Morris would shelter themselves securely, 
aiid: even serenely, from the obloquy of criticism, within a slender 
‘peel-tower of the praise of friends. In all these cases there could 
be set against the stupidity of the world at large the comfortable 
cleverness of a few strong persons of taste, founded, as all good 

taste ‘must be, upon principles. The poet could pride himself on his 
eclecticism, on his recognition within, as Keats said, “a little clan.” 
But Poe’s misfortune was to have no clan of his own, and to be 
rejected by precisely those persons who represented, and on the whole 
. justly represented, good taste in America. 

His behaviour in this predicament was what might have been 
expected from a man whose genius was more considerable than his 
‘judgment or his manners. He tried, at first, to conciliate the New 
England authorities, and he flattered not merely the greater planets 
‘but some of the very little stars. He danced, a plaintive Salome, 
‘before Christopher P. Cranch and Nathaniel P. Willis. When he 

found that his blandishments were of no avail, he turned savage, and 
tried 'to prove that he did not care, by being rude to Bryant and 
Longfellow. He called the whole solemn Sanhedrim a college of 
Frog-pondian professors. Thus, of course, he closed upon himself 
the doors of mercy, since the central aim and object of the excellent 
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men who at that time ruled American literature was to prove that, in 


what this impertinent young man from Virginia called the Frog Pond, 
the United States possessed its Athens and its Weimar, its home 
of impeccable distinction. Indeed, but for the recognition of Europe, 
which began to flow in richly just as Poe ceased to be able to enjoy 
it, the prestige of this remarkable poet might have been successfully 
annihilated. Nor was it only the synod of Boston wits who issued the 
edict that he should be ignored, but in England also many good judges 
of literature, especially those who belonged to the intellectual rather 
than the artistic class, could not away with him. I recollect hearing 
Leslic Stephen say, now nearly thirty years ago, that to employ 
strong terms of praise for Poe was “simply preposterous.” And one 
whom I admire so implicitly that I will not mention his name in a 
context which is not favourable to his judgment, wrote (in his haste) 
of Poe’s “singularly valueless verses.” 

This opposition, modified, it is true, by the very different attitude 
adopted by Tennyson and most subsequent English poets, as well 
as by Baudelaire, Mallarmé and the whole younger school in France, 
was obstinately preserved, and has not wholly subsided. It would 
be a tactical mistake for those who wish to insist on Poe’s supremacy 
in his own line to ignore the serious resistance which has been made 
to it. In the canonisation-trial of this whimsical saint, the Devil’s 
advocates, it may be confessed, are many, and their objections are 
imposing. It is possible that local pique and a horror of certain 
crude surroundings may have had something to do with the original 
want of recognition in New England, but such sources of prejudice 
would be ephemeral. There remained, and has continued to remain, 
in the very essence of Poe’s poetry, something which a great many 
sincere and penetrating lovers of verse cannot endure to admit as 
a dominant characteristic of the art. 

To recognise the nature of this quality is to take the first step 
towards discovering ‘the actual essence of Poe’s genius. His 
detractors have said that his verses are “singularly valueless.” It 
is therefore necessary to define what it is they mean by “value.” 
If they mean an inculcation, in beautiful forms, of moral truth; if 
they mean a succession of ideas, clothed in exalted and yet definite 
language; if they are thinking of what stirs the heart in reading 
parts of “Hamlet” and “Comus,” of what keeps the pulse vibrating 
after the “Ode to Duty” has been recited; then the verses of Poe 
are indeed without value. A poet less gnomic than Poe, one from 
whom less, as they say in the suburbs, “can be learned,” is scarcely 
to be found in the whole range of literature. His lack of curiosity 
about moral ideas is so complete that evil moves him no more than 
good. There have been writers of eccentric or perverse morality who 
have been so much irritated by the preaching of virtue that they 
have lent their genius to the recommendation of vice. This inversion 
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of moral fervour is perhaps the source of most that is vaguely called 
“immoral” in imaginative literature. But Edgar Poe is as innocent 
of immorality as he is of morality. No more innocuous flowers than 
his are grown through the length and breadth of Parnassus. There 
is hardly a phrase in his collected writings which has a bearing upon 
any ethical question, and those who look for what Wordsworth called 
“chains of valuable thoughts” must go elsewhere. 

In 1840 they might, in New England, go to Bryant, to Emerson, 
to Hawthorne; and it is more than excusable that those who were 
endeavouring to refine the very crude community in the midst of 
which they were anxiously holding up the agate lamp of Psyche, 
should see nothing to applaud in the vague and shadowy rhapsodies 
then being issued by a dissipated hack in Philadelphia. What the 
New England critics wanted, patriotically as well as personally, was 
as little like “ Ulalume” as can possibly be conceived. They defined 
what poetry should be—there was about that time a mania for 
defining poetry—and what their definition was may be seen no less 
plainly in the American “Fable for Critics” than in the preface 
to the English “Philip van Artevelde.” It was to be picturesque, 
intellectual, pleasing ; it was to deal, above all, with moral “truths” ; 
it was to avoid vagueness and to give no uncertain sound; it was 
to regard “ passion” with alarm, as the siren which was bound sooner 
or later to fling a bard upon the rocks. It is not necessary to treat 
this conception of poetry with scorn, nor to reject principles of 
precise thought and clear, sober language, which had been illustrated 
by Wordsworth in the present and by Gray in the past. The ardent 
young critics of our age, having thrown off all respect for the 
traditions of literature, speak and write as if to them, and them 
alone, had been divinely revealed the secrets of taste. They do not 
give themselves time to realise that in Apollo’s house there are 
many mansions. 

It is sufficient for us to note here that the discomfort of Poe’s 
position resided in the fact that he was not admitted into so much 
as the forecourt of the particular mansion inhabited by Bryant and 
Lowell. There is a phrase in one of his own rather vague and 
“valueless” essays (for Poe was a poor critic) which, as it were 
accidentally, describes his ideal in poetry, although it is not his own 
verse of which he is speaking. He described—in 1845, when his 
ripe genius had just brought forth “The Raven ”—the poetic faculty 
as producing “a sense of dreamy, wild, indefinite, and he would 
perhaps say, indefinable delight.” This shadowy but absorbing and 
mastering pleasure impregnated his own best writings to such a 
degree that it gives us the measure of his unlikeness to his contem- 
poraries, and states the claim of his individuality. Without precisely 
knowing it or perceiving his revolution, in an age of intelligent, tame, 
lucid and cautiously-defined poetry, Edgar Poe expressed the 
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emotions which surged within him in numbers that were, even to 
excess, “dreamy, wild, indefinite and indefinable.” 

_ His early verses are remarkably exempt from the influences which 
‘we might expect to find impressed on them. He imitated, as every 
man of genuine originality imitates while he learns his trade, but 
his models were not, as might have been anticipated, Coleridge and 
Shelley ; they were Byron and Scott. In the poetry of Byron and 
Scott, Poe found nothing to transfer to his own nature, and the early 
imitations, therefore, left no trace on him. Brief as is the volume 
of his poems, half of it might be discarded without much regret. 
Scattered among his Byron and Scott imitations, however, we find 
a few pieces which reveal to us that, when he was still almost a 
child, the true direction of his genius was occasionally revealed to 
him. The lyric “To Helen,” which is said to have been composed 
in his fourteenth year, is steeped in the peculiar purity, richness and 
vagueness which were to characterise his mature poems :— 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome. 


This was not published, however, until the author was two-and- 
twenty, and it may have been touched up. Here is a fragment of 
a suppressed poem, “ Visit of the Dead,” which Poe certainly printed 
in his eighteenth year :— 


The breeze, the breath of God, is still, 
And the mist upon the hill, 
Shadowy, shadowy, yet unbroken, 

Is a symbol and a token; 

How it hangs upon the trees, 

A mystery of mysteries! 


This is not so perfect, but it is, even more than “ To Helen,” sympto- 
matic of Poe’s peculiar relation to the poetic faculty as fostering a 
state of indefinite and indeed indefinable delight. And from these 
faint breathings how direct is the advance to such incomparable 
specimens of symbolic fancy as “ The City in the Sea,” “ The Sleeper,’ 
and finally “Ulalume”! 

The determination to celebrate, in a minor key, indefinite and 
melancholy symbols of fancy, is a snare than which none more 
dangerous can be placed in the path of a feeble foot. But Poe was 
not feeble, and he was protected, and permanent value was secured 
for his poetry, by the possession of one or two signal gifts to which 
attention must now be paid. He cultivated the indefinite, but, happily 
for us, in language so definite and pure that when he succeeds it 
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is with a cool fulness, an absence of all fretting and hissing sound, 
such as can rarely be paralleled in English literature. The finest 
things in Milton’s 1645 volume, Wordsworth at his very best, Tenny- 
son occasionally, Collins in some of his shorter odes, have reached 
that perfection of syllabic sweetness, that clear sound of a wave 
breaking on the twilight sands, which Poe contrives to render, without 
an effort, again and again : — 


By a route obscure and lonely, 

Haunted by ill angels only, 

Where an Eidolon,* nam’d Night, 

On a black throne reigns upright, 

I have reached these lands but newly 

From an ultimate dim Thule, 

From a wild weird clime, that lieth, sublime, 
Out of space, out of time. 


The present moment is one in which the reaction against plastic 
beauty in poetry has reached such a height that it is almost vain 
to appeal against it. With the exception of Mr. Noyes there is not 
a single English poet of consequence in the younger school who does 
not treat the strings of his lyre as though he were preluding with a 
slate-pencil upon a slate. That this is done purposely, and in 
accordance with mysterious harmonic laws entirely beyond the com- 
prehension of ordinary ears, makes the matter worse. There is no 
heresiarch so dangerous as the priest of holy and self-abnegating 
life, and it is to a poet no less learned than Mr. Robert Bridges, 
that the twentieth century seems to owe the existing rage for caco- 
phony. He holds something of the same place’ in relation to Mr. 
Swinburne and Poe, that Donne did to Spenser three hundred years 
ago. In this condition of things, it may seem useless to found any 
claim for Poe on the ground of the exquisite mellifluousness of his 
versification. We may hope, however, some day to regain the use 
of our ears, and to discover once more that music and metre are 
utterly distinct arts. When that re-discovery has been made, Poe 
will resume his position as one of the most uniformly melodious of 
all those who have used the English language. 

Critics who have admitted the extraordinary perfection of his 
prosody have occasionally objected that in the most popular examples 
of it, “The Raven” and “The Bells,” he obtains his effect by a 
trick. It might be objected, with equal force, that Victor Hugo in 
“Les Dyinns” and even Tennyson in “The Lotus Eaters” made use 
of “tricks.” On the other hand, if the charge be deserved, it seems 
odd that in the course of nearly seventy years no other juggler or 
conjurer has contrived to repeat the wonderful experiment. In each 
poem there are what must be judged definite errors against taste in 


* A shocking false quantity ; but how little that would matter to Poe! 
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detail—Poe’s taste was never very sure—but the skill of the Ieng 
voluptuous lamentation, broken at equal intervals by the croak of 
the raven, and that of the verbal translation, as if into four tones 
or languages, of the tintinabulation of the bells, is so extraordinary, 
so original, and’ so closely in keeping with the personal genius of 
the writer, that it 1s surely affectation to deny its value. 

It is not, however, in “ The Bells” or in “ The Raven,” marvellous 
as are these tours de force, that we see the essential greatness of 
Poe revealed. The best of his poems are those in which he deals 
less boisterously with the sentiment of mystery. During the latest 
months of his unhappy life, he composed three lyrics which, from a 
technical point of view, must be regarded not only as the most 
interesting which he wrote, but as those which have had the most 
permanent effect upon subsequent literature, not in England merely, 
but in France. These are “Ulalume,” “ Annabel Lee,” “ For Annie.” 
‘One of Poe’s greatest inventions was the liquidation of stanzaic form, 
by which he was able to mould it to the movements of emotion 
without losing its essential structure. Many poets had done this with 
the line; it was left for Poe to do it with the stanza. In the three 
latest lyrics this stanzaic legerdemain is practised with an enchanting 
lightness, an ecstasy of sinuous and elastic grace. Perhaps, had it 
been subjected to the poet’s latest revision, “ For Annie” would have 
been the most wonderful of all in the sensitive response of its metre 
to the delicate fluctuations of sentiment. 

We may, then, briefly summarise that Poe’s first claim to com- 
memoration is that he was the pioneer in restoring to the art of 
poetry a faculty which it had almost lost in its attempt to compete 
with science and philosophy. It had become the aim of the poets 
to state facts; it was given to Poe to perceive that no less splendid 
a future lay before those who only hinted feelings. He was the 
earliest modern poet who substituted the symbol for the exact 
description of an object or an event. That “expression directe,” 
about which the French have been debating for the last quarter of 
a century, and over which M. Adolphe Retté and M. Albert Mockel 
periodically dispute like Fathers of the Church, was perceived and 
was deliberately repudiated by Poe eighty years ago. He, was 
deeply impregnated with the sense that the harmony of imagination 
is not destroyed, but developed, by drawing over a subject veil after 


-veil of suggestion. His native temperament aided him in his research 


after the symbol. He was naturally a cultivator of terror, one who 
loved to people the world with strange and indefinable powers. His 
dreams were innocent and agitating, occupied with supernatural 
terrors, weighed upon by the imminence of shadowy presentments. 
He trembled at he knew not what; in this he was related to the 
earliest poets of the world, and in his perpetual recurrence to symbol 
he recalls the action of their alarms. , 
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The cardinal importance, then, of Poe as a poet is that he restored 
to poetry a primitive faculty of which civilisation seemed successfully 
to have deprived her. He rejected the direct expression of positive 
things, and he insisted upon mystery and symbol. He endeavoured 
to clothe unfathomable thoughts and shadowy images in melody that 
was like the wind wandering over the strings of an zolian harp. In 
other words, he was the pioneer of a school which has spread its 
influence to the confines of the civilised world, and is now revolu- 
tionising literature. He was the discoverer and the founder of 
Symbolism. 

EDMUND GOSSE. 


a et A Fer —— - 


REVIEWS. 
MODERNISM.* 


We observe with some regret that M. Paul Sabatier’s eloquent 
and striking lectures on Modernism nowhere deal with the attitude 
of what we may call moderate Modernism towards the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity, and leave the reader to draw his inferences 
from. the Papal Syllabus Lamentabili sane exitu and the encyclical 
Pascendi. his is hardly fair to English Modernists, who, for the 
most part, while entering fully into the fundamental principles of 
Modernism, have no sympathy with a large number of the errors 
rightly condemned by the Syllabus of July 3rd, 1907. Modernists 
who assert that “the Divinity of Jesus Christ is not proved from the 
“Scriptures,” that “the Christ of history is far inferior to the Christ 
“who is the object of faith,” that “Christ had not always the con- 
“sciousness of His Messianic order,” that “the Resurrection of the 
“Saviour is not properly a fact of the historical order,” and so forth, 
are obviously not Christians in any sense that has been acceptable 
since the Crucifixion. It may be that no moderate Modernist holds 
these views and that the Vatican in condemning these doctrines is 
merely beating the wind, but we cannot disguise from ourselves that 
it was the business of M. Sabatier to make clear to his hearers the 
theological position of the Modernist. This he has deliberately failed 
te do, and to that extent prejudices a position with which we naturally 
have every sympathy, since we stand for absolute freedom of thought 
and freedom of criticism in all that appertains to religion. 

M. Sabatier demonstrates clearly enough the narrowness, the ignor- 
ance, and the bigotry of the Vatican; with withering criticism he 
sweeps away the redoubts that Rome from generation to generation 
has opposed to the progress of thought, of philosophy and science ; 


* Modernism: the Jowett Lectures, 1908. By Paul Sabatier. Translated by C. A. 
Mites, with a Preface, Notes and Appendices. (Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, price 5s.6d.net.) 
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but his own redoubts remain concealed, and when the lectures are 
over and the prolonged applause has died away we are more than 
ever in doubt whether the Modernist in his religious capacity believes 
in those fundamental facts of Christianity which are common to 
General Booth and the Bishop of Rome. M..Sabatier tells us that 
the movement “is essentially a Roman Catholic movement,” that it 
is not “a Protestant infiltration,” that it is “neither a party nor a 
“school but an orientation,” “an unexampled current of mysticism, 
“passing over our age and giving unspeakable fervour and power to 
“those who drink of it.” We are told that it will “transform” the 
Church. The description of it contained in the Encyclical Pascendz 
is not altogether repudiated: “the picture is biassed, partisan, one- 
“sided, cruel, but it presupposes an amount of reading which the 
“successor of St. Peter has certainly never accomplished.” We are 
told that “the new orientation is in no way destructive, but that, 
“abandoning the purely metaphysical point of view and the dialectic 
“method which has hitherto been followed by all the theologies and 
“all the anti-theologies, it thereby transforms our intellectual, 
“religious and moral activity.” We fully appreciate the methods of 
modern thought and modern mysticism, and we take it that the 
Modernist should go no farther than those methods justify, but we 
have still to learn how far he goes. Does he go as far as the Abbé 
Loisy who supplied, M. Sabatier tells us, fifty of the sixty-five 
propositions condemned by the syllabus Lamentabilz, or does he still 
retain the propositions, or some, and if so how many of the propo- 
sitions of the Apostle’s Creed? In common justice to Modernism 
we ask for clearness of definition in this matter. Much as we 
appreciate M. Sabatier’s striking lectures they leave us cold in so far 
as they leave us dark. We know already all that we needed to know 
about the obscurantism of Rome. On that point M. Sabatier tells 
us nothing new. What we wanted to know was the attitude towards 
Christianity of Modernism, and of that we have learnt nothing new. 
Rome will say that Paris is afraid to show its hand; and this will be 
just criticism, not persecution. If the Modernist is a Unitarian 
let him say so. 


* * * 
MREPLOW ERS  DICKINSON’S: “POLITICAL DIALOGUE 


Mr. Dickinson’s new book is likely, we should say, to attract 
considerable attention from many quarters. There are few subjects 
that can be made-so arid as theoretical politics, yet here the dialectic 
wilderness blossoms like the rose. Mr. Dickinson’s dialogues run 
with an ease that may well make various contemporary writers 
jealous, and the reader is led without any possible flagging of interest 


* Justice and Liberty: A Political Dialogue. By G. Lowes Dickinson. (Messrs. 
J. M. Dent & Co., price 4s. 6d. net.) 
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from beginning to end of the latest demonstration of the latest form 
of socialism. It is the business of Professor Henry Martin to strew 
the green swards of a warm summer’s day with the mangled remains 
of every form of social order known to the philosophic mind, including 
our present much-abused system of government or mis-government. 
It is in vain that that eminent conservative banker and man of 
business, Mr. Charles Stuart, defends with pre-prandial ineffectiveness 
the social merits of our present world; it is equally in vain that 
Sir John Harington, a man of leisure with some aptitude for dialectic, 
defends a form of aristocracy calculated to please the mind of 
Professor Weismann: all argument falls away before the logic of 
the specious Cambridge professor, who establishes to his own satis- 
faction the possibility of a social order in which any child born 
into this naughty world is given the same opportunities as any 
other child born at the same time, through what is in effect the simple 
intervention of a ninety-five per cent. death duty. The weakness of 
the book is the intellectual woodenness of Mr. Stuart and Sir John 
Harington, who do not seem to realise that Professor Martin makes 
many points which would fail entirely were the full case against 
them presented. Take, for instance, the very interesting argument 
(pp. 30-34), “on regulating the number of the population.” Mr. 
Stuart, with his usual crassness, remarks, in answer to an unanswer- 
able plea to the effect that the elements of physiology should be 
taught in the schools, “this whole business of limiting families remains 
“revolting to me,” when his answer ought to have been “that know- 
“ledge has no necessary relation to the limitation of families, but 
“merely to the limitation of unhealthy families.” Two points that 
ought to have been brought into the argument are deliberately 
omitted, and their absence vitiates the whole case. The first is the 
argument from experience or history. Degraded races, such as the 
Australian Bushmen, meet the fear of famine not by increased 
exertion and the creation of tribal capital in the shape of herds, 
but by that very limitation of families advocated by Mr. Dickinson’s 
mouthpiece. The result has been degradation. France for a good 
many years past has adopted the same policy in order to maintain 
a high average of household wealth in the shape of the dof, and 
the evidence produced at the recent Moral Education Congress shows 
that France is suffering from rapid degeneration. The second point 
is a narrower but scarcely less important argument from experi- 
ence. Are the early or the late children of a marriage the most 
important contributors to the intellectual and material wealth of the 
world? We do not hesitate to say that the old proverb as to the 
luck of the seventh son of a seventh son has a very definite value, and 
that Mr. Dickinson’s proposal to limit families, if adopted in the past, 
would have deprived the world of men who have contributed enormous 
assets to civilisation. The duty of parents is not to limit families, 
but to see that no unhealthy child is born into the world. 
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The reconstruction of society must proceed upon the lines that 
equality of opportunity should be given to every child, so far 
as that can be attained, by giving each child an absolutely 
healthy beginning, an environment for childhood that will 
secure the continuance of physical, mental and moral health, 
and an education specially designed to develop the special 
capacity of each particular child) Now that is the end 
that society at the present moment is striving to secure, and 
much as we appreciate Mr. Dackinson’s scathing criticism of the evils 
that are apparent in our present social order, we think that he does 
not even choose to realise this. With some astuteness he refuses to — 
discuss the education question. Yet so far as a practical world is 
concerned that, in combination with the production of healthy chil- 
dren and the creation of a fitting environment for such children, 
dominates the whole future of the race. It is easy enough to 
say that the present trend of our society is ochlocratic, but it 1s 
dangerous to argue from a tangent to a curve. Whatever may be 
the faults of to-day, it realises as never before, the evils of the present 
and the possibilities of the future. The professor, in economistic — 
fashion, carefully conducts his argument by the elimination of all 
reference to the national conscience or even national self-conscious- 
ness. Both Harington and Stuart ought to have raised these points, 
which would have given a totally different course to the argument. 
If we can secure in practical fashion “that in each generation every- 
“body at birth should start equal,” then we shall also retain private 
property, as well as a sense of corporate life and responsibility, should 
retain the stimulus to effort that undoubtedly the possession of 
bequeathable capital creates, as well as the more vivid sense of 
citizenship that comes with well-being. Each man would almost 
automatically find the work in life to which he is best adapted, and 
in this way we should attain the true aristocracy, not the mongrel 
democracy on which Martin and Stuart compromise. The curve of 
progress to-day, so far as it can be traced, is certainly bending in 
the direction of a highly differentiated aristocracy of talent. We 
must thank Mr. Dickinson for his book, which, despite its special 
pleading and its failure to face facts, is nevertheless full of interest, 
enthusiasm and lucid prose. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY.* 


We hope later to deal at some length with this important history 
as a whole. The last volume is now in sight and Lord Acton’s 
great conception will soon be realised. Meantime we must briefly 
record the publication of the eleventh volume, entitled “The Growth 


* The Cambridge Modern History. Planned by the late Lord Acton. Edited by A. 
W. Ward, G. W. Prothero, Stanley Leathes. Volume XJ.—The Growth of 
Nationalities. (Cambridge: at the University Press, price 16s. net.) 
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“of Nationalities,” dealing with the years 1841 to 1870. The period 
is of immense interest to modern students of national develop- 
ment, since it is responsible for great new departures and new 
groupings that are likely to control the polity, the social as well as 
what we may call the dynastic polity, of Europe for the next 
hundred years. Here Mr. J. H. Clapham tells the story of Great 
Britain and Free Trade from 1841 to 1852. The effect on social 
life of the new departure—which in its essence was a moral rather 
than a folitical departure—it is impossible to measure. But the 
peaceful economic revolution that meant so much for England found 
no echo on the Continent, where wars and rumours of wars rent fhe 
political and economic structures that had emerged from the 
Napoleonic wars. Professor Emile Bourgeois, of the. University of 
Paris, tells us of the fall of Constitutionalism in France and of the 
formation of the Napoleonic Republic of 1848. M. Albert Thomas 
carries on the story of France and Napoleon III’ to 1870, while 
Major F. Maurice gives us the detailed account of the Franco- 
German War. The story of the growth of German nationality is 
told in full detail by Professor Meinecke, of Freiburg University, 
Dr. Ward, Professor H. Friedjung, of the University of Vienna, and 
Dr. G. Roloff, of the University of Berlin. Dr. Roloff regards the 
decisive battle of Koniggraitz as a blessing both to Austria and 
Prussia: “for non-Austrian Germany it smoothed the path to unity, 
“and for the vanquished foe it marked an immense step forward. 
“By the separation from Germany and Italy the Hapsburg State 
“was rid of the burden of maintaining its sway in those countries, 
“and its energies were set free for a vigorous Eastern policy.” 
That policy has still, possibly, a great future. The Italian revolution 
of 1848 and the story of Cavour and the foundation of the kingdom 
of Italy are described in detail by the late Professor E. Masi, of the 
University of Florence. The editors have been fortunate in 
securing the mature work of so many great Continental historians. 
The fact lends a unique value to this most important volume. 
English historians, however, contribute valuable sections to the 
work. The late Sir Spencer Walpole’s chapters on the Crimean 
War and English internal politics from 1856 to 1868 will be read 
with interest, while Mr. Temperley’s paper on our Colonial policy 
that began to operate about 1840 should attract attention as the 
work of a rising historian who has played an important part in the 
editing of this volume. Sir E. M. Satow’s chapters on the 
Far East will be read with close interest, as here we have a great 
specialist dealing with a great theme. He deals first with “China 
“and her intercourse with Western Powers” between 1815 and 
1871, and secondly with Japan during the same period. It is 
impossible here to notice these chapters in any detail, but the 
current importance of the great Chino-Indian opium problem draws 
attention to that point. The “question of suppressing the traffic 
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“in opium” was first taken up in 1836. Opium was imported to and 
grown in China “on a small scale from early times.” “Before 1773 
“the importation never exceeded 200 chests.” In 1830 “the restrictions 
“on the cultivation of the poppy in British territory were removed.” 
The expansion of the trade was rapid and reached an average of 
30,000 chests in 1836-9. Elliot made a desperate effort to stop 
the traffic in 1836, but received inadequate support from Lord 
Palmerston. The import trade increased by leaps and bounds, and 
China herself produced great quantities of the drug. In 1869 “the 
“Chinese Ministers made a further attempt to obtain the co-operation 
“of England in suppresing the trade.,” but without effect. England 
has a heavy burden of responsibility in the matter of this terrible 
traffic, and Sir Ernest Satow sets out his careful statement in full 
recognition of the criticism that has been levelled at the Home and 
Indian Governments in this matter by both English and foreign 
critics. 

This short note can only indicate the wide range of interest to be 
found in this crowded volume. Space is found for discussion of 
national literature as factors in national development. Dr. Breul 
deals with German literature from 1840 to 1870, Professor Yolland 
writes on the Hungarian, Professor Bourgeois on the French, and 
Mr. Gosse on the Dano-Norwegian literature. It is altogether a 
volume of unique interest. 


* * * 
LORD NORTHBROOK* 


This volume is a study of an able statesman who owed his 
reputation far more to the great qualities of self-sacrificing devotion 
to duty, thoroughness in administration, and absolute integrity, which 
he possessed, than to his achievements, considerable though they 
were. The rise of the Barings is one of the romances of the 
Peerage. The son of a Lutheran Pastor, who settled in Exeter to 
learn the cloth trade, married the daughter of a wealthy citizen and 
laid the foundation of the Baring fortunes. Their son, eventually 
Sir Francis Baring, rose to be, according to Lord Erskine, “the first 
“merchant in Europe ;” and as chairman of the East India Company, 
was created a baronet by Pitt, and succeeded by his son Thomas, the 
first Lord Northbrook, father of the subject of these memoirs. Sir 
Francis’ second son was created Lord Ashburton, and his third 
son was the father of the late Lord Revelstoke and the present Lord 
Cromer: a record hard to beat, the more so as the high standard 
of character and performance of public duties was transmitted 
through each generation. Young Baring made the most of his 


* Thomas George, Earl of Northbrook, G.C.S.J.: A Memoir by Bernard Mallet. 
.Messrs. Longmans, price 15s,). 
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Oxford life, enjoying to the full the many pursuits “open to a 
“young gentleman of fortune,” and yet taking a second in his final 
school. A letter from his father on his “object in life” well deserves 
the affectionate gratitude, with which Lord Northbrook kept it, as 
“a model of a statesman’s advice to his son.” Baring began his long 
official career as private secretary to his uncle, Mr. Labouchere, then 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, spending his holidays in Italy and 
making many friends. In 1848 he married Elizabeth Harriet, 
daughter of Mr. H. C. Sturt of Crichel, and on Sir Francis Baring’s 
appointment as First Lord of the Admiralty the young couple lived 
with him in the official residence, to which Lord Northbrook returned 
when himself First Lord. Supported by the Quaker families of 
Falmouth, he twice unsuccessfully contested that notoriously corrupt 
borough ; five years later he was elected, and represented it till 1866. 
In that year his father died, nine months after his elevation to the 
Peerage, and Baring with real regret severed his connection with 
the House of Commons. The death of his wife in the following 
year, and that of his young sailor-son, who went down in H.MLS. 
“Captain” in 1870, permanently saddened an originally grave 
temperament. In the faith, which his diary shows never failed him, 
and in work he found his consolation. In 1878 Mr. Cardwell 
appointed him Under-Secretary of State, and recorded his great 
assistance in the abolition of the purchase system. On the assassina- 
tion of Lord Mayo, Lord Halifax urged the appointment of Lord 
Northbrook as his successor, and, after some hesitation, he accepted 
the Duke of Argyll’s offer of the post. For this his family connection 
with India had prepared him, and his administrative powers had full 
play in the important branches of education and finance, in which 
his previous experience assisted him. That the results of the system 
of education are not what he hoped must be conceded; but the 
financial measures proved sound ; economy as he said was his cardinal 
principle. His strict impartiality and justice in dealing with them, 
and the absence of pride of race, gained him the confidence of Hindoo 
and Mussulman alike. In all this he was ably assisted by his nephew, 
Major Baring, now Lord Cromer, who has amply recorded his uncle’s 
noble aims. While opposed to the policy which brought about the 
second Afghan war, Lord Northbrook was fully alive to the danger 
of disturbance on that frontier; and while deprecating with Lord 
Lawrence “fuss and interference,” wrote, “there was a point at 
“which I would fight, and I should let the Russians understand that . 
“very clearly.” On his return to England he invariably defended 
the rights of India from his seat in the House of Lords. In 1880’ 
he was made First Lord of the Admiralty, and drew a generous 
tribute from Lord Salisbury to his efforts in calling attention to the 
necessity of reform in the navy, and the torpor of the country. On 
the question of Gordon’s desertion, it is impossible to separate Lord 
Northbrook from the Cabinet with which he agreed, but which there 
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is reason to believe he regretted, though too late to prevent this 
blot on our history. As a country gentleman he was always to the fore 
_ in every philanthropic and national movement, using rank and wealth 
as trusts for the good of others, and managing his property with 
care and judgment. His deep religious feeling has been already 
noticed, and his opinion on Christianity in India is worth quoting: 
“The Christian Church in India will be neither Catholic nor Protes- 
“tant, but will be founded on general principles, immediately 
“deduced from the New Testament.” 


PIERRE. ‘DE RONSARD-* 


Pierre de Ronsard and his school did for the French language 
much the same type of service that the Elizabethan poets did for 
our tongue. Indeed, Mr. St. John Lucas, in the charming and 
illuminating introduction to his volume of selections from the great 
French lyric poet, practically attributes a re-creation of the 
tongue to his efforts: “French, when Ronsard found it, was 
a base and earth-bound thing; he left it a shapely spirit 
“with wings to bear it to the sun. It ‘was harsh and uncouth, 
“and he gave it dignity and sweetness; its lyrical expression was 
“limited to a few hard-and-fast forms, and he set it free.” Ronsard 
was born in the year 1524, in the valley of the Loire; he died at 
Saint-Cosme-pres-Tours at the end of 1585, still young in years, 
but full of weariness in respect to his epoch and his generation. It 
was a strange life that had made him old at fifty and weary of the 
struggle at sixty. The son of a Court official, all his active life 
he moved in Court circles, first as page and later as the poet beloved 
and patronised by kings and princes. His relationship to the Court 
was, in a personal sense, most pitiable, for baser and less tolerable 
day by day grew the life, the air of his surroundings. By the year 
1550 Ronsard was the most famous poet in Europe. 


““He became the comrade of kings—of Francois II., of 
Henri II., and especially of Charles IX.—and the friend of Michel 
d’Hépital and Odet de Coligny. Elizabeth of England sent him 
gifts; the Jeux Floraux of Toulouse decreed him a silver statue of 
Pallas; he won the praise of Montaigne and the admiration of 
Tasso; Mary, Queen of Scots, wrote to him from prison, and 
Chastelard read his Hymn of Death on the Scaffold.’’ 


Surely an ominous company (victims and executioners alike) for a 
man’s peace of mind even if we omit the mordant patronage of the 


Selected Poems of Pierre de Ronsard, chosen by St. John Lucas. (Oxford; at 
the Clarendon Press, price 5s. net.) 
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unspeakable Catharine de Medicis. But his love, at any rate, was 
reserved for the better men, such as Odet de Coligny. 


‘Mon appuy, mon Odet, que j’aime 
Mille fois plus ny que moy-mesme, 
Ny que mon coeur, ny que mes yeux.’’ 


And his relation to the Court answered a great purpose in literature. 
It was not that he received his inspiration from the artificial atmo- 
sphere he breathed. His inspiration came from his intense love of 
nature. But the Court gave him his opportunity and his vogue, 
and enabled him to effeat that enriching of the tongue with new 
words, new turns, new possibilities, and new metres, which places 
him in literature among the immortals. The Court was not only 
his patron, but his publisher, and in the dual capacity gave authority 
to his inventions. 

But Ronsard was no Court trifler, dependent on royal favour. 
Seven years arduous study, after he had reached manhood, made 
him an adept in all that the Renaissance had then to teach. It was 
from the profound fountain of scholarship that Ronsard was able 
to derive the wealth of language that he bequeathed to the French 
nation. Moreover, he and his friends, in founding the Pleiad, gave 
literature that official place in French national life that it has never 
since lost. Ronsard, indeed, almost single-handed brought the 
peculiar characteristics of French literary genius into actual play. 
France, in a certain sense, owes to him not only a literary language, 
but a literature extending far away beyond the narrow intellectual 
limits of his own delicate, gracious and sad muse. The life of 
Courts saddened him and filled his song with the strange, half- 
humorous melancholy that forms the whimsical mental outlook with 
which Shakespeare endowed his Court fools. Ronsard was ‘the 
Court fool of France, and he knew it amid all his vapouring about 
literary immortality. During his last ten years of life the hope of 
another immortality seized the world-wearied soul. Religion had 
always permeated his mind. His description in the “Hynne de la 
“Mort” of Christ’s return to heaven: 


pour nous donner courage 
De porter nostre croix, fardeau leger et doux, 
Et de mourir pour luy comme il est mort pour nous,”’ 


probably tells us his spiritual attitude throughout. But after his 
fanciful platonic attachment to Héléne de Surgéres had exhausted 
itself in the sonnets which Mr. Lucas regards as Ronsard’s “ supreme 
“achievement,” the world knew him no more. He retired to the 
benefices that he held (being in minor orders), and served them. He 
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died at Saint-Cosme-prés-Tours, one of these benefices—died almost 
in the act of composition. | 

It is not possible in a brief notice to quote any passage that gives 
an adequate idea of Ronsard’s powers. To give that idea one must 
read’ a few of the poems often. To read/much at a time is to 
court the satiety that Mr. Swinburne attributes to Herrick read in 
bulk. But each passage read is a gem. The forty-six sonnets to 
Héléene end with the wonderful poem on Love and Death—Death 
has taken from him King Charles and -love has not given him 
Hélene! 


‘ . 
‘“La vivante et le mort tout malheur me propose: 
L’une aime les regrets, et l’autre aime les pleurs ; 
Car |’Amour et la Mort n’est qu’une mesme chose.’’ 


The note of sadness ends all. He and the Pleiad had seen the decay 
of the Renaissance. This late unrealised love of his might be 
likened to the Renaissance and these sonnets to its history. All 
seemed to have failed, for the new light already dawning in Europe 
never reached the eyes of Ronsard the singer. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. R. Laidlaw, M.P., recently offered a prize of 2,000 rupees for 
the best reasoned essay dealing with the idea of Indian nationality, 
the possibility of political union with or without such nationality and 
the conception of automony; the method and time required for 
achieving such a result; and the improvement of the political position 
of the Indian combined with the suppression of sedition. Some fifty 
essays were sent in of which thirty-five fulfilled the conditions, and of 
those twenty were by Indian writers, including three Mahommedans. 
None of the essays appear to be of a revolutionary type; all the writers 
agree that the British army must be behind any form of Government, 
‘‘all are very loyal to the Crown,’’ and none have any political 
experience. The majority of the essayists ‘‘ deny the possibility of 
‘‘ Indian nationality, of Indian political union, or Indian automony 
“ : On the other hand, a small and able minority of the 
‘“ essayists contends that an Indian nationality is already in existence.’’ 
All the competitors are agreed that the Indian upper classes are 
conservative and averse to any national movement; that our rule suits 
the masses of India; that there is no enthusiasm for local government, 
All agree that education is the chief instrument for improving the 
people and ‘‘ the preliminary of any possible union;’’ that the chief 
want is the encouragement of native industries and technical educa- 
tion. The more thoughtful essayists dwell on the need for religious 
teaching and the importance of organised study of the vernaculars. 
The majority of the essayists ‘‘ approve of drastic measures towards 
“the press,’’ and a firm governing hand. This volume, entitled, 
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‘« The Political Future of India: a Study of the Aspirations of Educated 
‘‘ Indians ’’ (Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, price 3s. 6d. net), contains 
the prize essay by Mr. H. P. Mody, which the examiners, Mr. F. H. 
Brown, Mr. C. E. Buckland and Mr. James Kennedy, consider “‘a 
“‘ singularly able presentation of the moderate party in the Congress,”’ 
and two other essays giving different points of view. The experiment 
made by Mr. Laidlaw is a very interesting one and we must 
congratulate him on the result. 


* * % 


The volume entitled,” ‘‘Maps of Old London’’ (Messrs. A. 
and C. Black), edited by Mr. G. E. Mitton, is one of real value 
to the historian and the antiquarian, and should be found upon the 
shelves of every private library. It contains nine maps, beginning with 
that of Wyngaerde (made in the middle of the sixteenth century), in 
three sections. This picture-map is the earliest known representation 
of London, though one can hardly think that no earlier plan exists. 
Wyngaerde gives us a wonderfully realistic bird’s-eye view of London 
and its environs. West of the Temple we are practically in the open 
country. Only one row of houses stand between St. Clement Dane’s 
church and the fields. Lincoln’s Inn is quite in the country. 
St. Bartholomew’s the Great, the Barbican, Hoxton, Stepney 
are all in the open fields) The Wall shuts out not suburbs 
but real country. The first true map is that called Cvrvitas 
Londinum and attributed to Ralph Agas and engraved on wood, 
in the last quarter of the sixteenth century. In this map ‘from 
‘“Temple Bar past the back of St. Clement’s church runs a broad 
‘‘road roughly corresponding with our new Kingsway.’’  Christ’s 
Hospital had been added since Wyngaerde’s time, and at Cripplegate 
a hamlet had sprung up. In the Spitalfields men practise archery. 
With Agas’ map should be used that by Hoefnagel, entitled, 
‘“Londinum feracissimi Angliz Regn? Metropolis,’’ and dated circa 
1572. Itis smaller but more exact. This map is followed by Norden’s 
delicately executed maps of London and Westminster, dated 1593. 
The next map here given is that by Faithorne and Richard Newcourt 
the elder. It was executed in 1658 and shows us London immediately 
before the Fire. This map (which is not given as all the others are in 
Sir Walter Besant’s work on London), should be compared with John 
Ogilby’s map published in 1677. The comparison shows us in Sir 
Walter Besant’s words that “as regards the streets and courts London 
‘after the Fire was very much the same as London before the Fire.” 
The volume concludes with John Rocques map dated about 1750. The 
map here. given of the parish of St. Giles in the Field is about the same 
date,but is founded on Agas’ map. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Sir Henry Wrixon—the author of an excellent book, ‘‘ The Pattern 
‘“Nation’’—has now given us an interesting volume on ‘‘ The 
‘‘ Religion of the Common Man’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 3s. net), 
the object of which is ‘‘ to record the reflections and the conclusions 
‘“‘of a man of average intellect and ordinary information, as he muses 
““upon and wrestles with the problem of his existence here and his 
“‘ future destiny, and seeks to discover, if not a complete solution of 
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‘““that problem, light at least encugh to guide him on his earthly 
‘““journey.’’ Sir Henry Wrixon dwells on the fact that the need for 
religion is not lessened by the progress of knowledge. The need in 
itself, we may remark, in a moral universe, necessitates an answer. 
We find an answer in the argument from design which is apparent in 
the physical, the mental and moral universes. The race of man till 
now has always believed in the existence of a superior power, and such 
a belief is apparently inherent in man and present in the minds not only 
of the Common Man, but of the Uncommon Man—the great thinker. 
It is impossible not to believe in a God; but is God just? That is the 
next crux of belief. Yes; for he is impartial and his rain rains upon 
the just and the unjust. Why, then, does evil exist? It is enough for 
us to say that on the whole good outweighs evil, and uses evil as the 
machinery of advance. ‘‘ God is to be worshipped,’’ is the conclusion 
that the Common Man must share with Locke. It is not for us to 
judge God. His ways are not our ways; nor His thoughts our thoughts. 
The book is full of interest and nobility of outlook, and should be read 
by every man and woman who is tried by the enigmas of life. 


* *% % 


Miss Margaret Benson, in her volume entitled ‘‘ The Venture of 


* Rational Faith’’ (Messrs. Macmillan, price 6s. net), presumably 
desires to address the same class of intellect as that aimed at by Sir 


Henry Wrixon. Miss Benson sets out ‘‘ to examine the basis on which 
“belief actually rests or.may rest, in order to find what reason. is 
“implied in it. Then, having reached this point, to turn round and 
““ see what proportion in view of the reason for faith, the reasons for 
““doubt seem to have assumed.’’ The book shows great width as 
well as depth of reading and (despite a disclaimer) much originality of 
thought. We have not here space in which to set forth the full and 
careful argument. It was right to begin with ‘‘the fundamental 
‘‘ principles of reasonable belief,’’ and thence to pass to scientific diffi- 
culties, the difficulties of historic records and the place of evolution in 
religion. We are then in a position to deal with the moral and 
spiritual facts that really lie at the back of the universal demand for a 
Supreme Being who is a Father as well as a God, and can ascend to 
the fundamental dogma of Christianity. The book will be read with 
great profit by all classes of thinkers. It is a real contribution to the 
literature of Christian apologetics. 


* *% x 


Tie L’Eglise et la Science,’? par J. Francais, Bibliothéque de 
Critique Religieuse (Emile Nourry, 14 Rue de Notre Dame de Lorette, 
Paris, price 2 fr. 50c.) we have a carefully prepared account of the evolu- 
tion of science from early ages and the inevitable struggle with ignorance — 
in high places. The usual mistake is made of judging the past in the 


light of, and by the standard of, the present. The incorporation of 


Christianity into the iron rule of Rome, and the effects of its absorption 
into that marvellous organization of law and order, are well shown. 
The belief in the millennium of A.D. 1000, when nothing was thought of 
but preparation for it, caused the neglect of secular knowledge, con- 
nected as it was with alchemy and magic, and strengthened the power 
of the clergy. Till printing brought knowledge to the many, power 
was inevitably in the hands of the few. It is only fair to remember 
that for centuries literature and art owed their very existence to the 
Church, and also that she was the only barrier between the people and 
their oppressors. 
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The movement for the division of the diocese of St Albans made 
such excellent progress that the promoters felt justified in taking 
into consideration the selection of the See city, There were seven 
claimants—Barking, Chelmsford, Colchester, Thaxted, Waltham 
Abbey, West Ham and Woodford. Admirable arrangements were 
made for obtaining the opinion of the Church people of the county. 
The leading competitors were:Chelmsford and Colchester, but the 
choice was unmistakably in favour of the former. In ratifying the 
selection the ecclesiastical authorities confirmed a sound principle of 
building ‘ecclesiastical organization upon the foundations of civil 
administration, as Chelmsford is the county town. Moreover, in 
the Church of St. Mary the Virgin the new diocese will have as 
cathedral a fine building with ancient associations. It is fortunate, 
too, in possessing an able historian. Dr. Cox has written a pleasant 
account (The Cathedral Church and See of Essex, by the Rev. 
J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., London: Bemrose) of the ecclesias- 
tical history of the county as a preface to a full description of the 
church, its monuments, internal decorations, and records. There 
remains but one thing. Parliament is called upon to give the neces- 
sary authorisation that Chelmsford Parish Church may hold the seat 
of a Bishop, for which Dr. Cox shows that it is admirably suited. 
In this connection it is a matter for regret that the publishers adver- 
tised this book as if the See were already in existence. There 
remains what is perhaps the most difficult task of all before the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Chelmsford, can become the Mother 
Church of a diocese comprising the County of Essex—to convince 
the Government and Parliament that it is a desirable and necessary 
arrangement. 


‘The more ambitious of the two volumes of poetry, referred to below, 
is Mr. Henry Baerlein’s. (‘‘ The Diwan of Abu’l-Ala,’’ Mr. John 
Murray, price 1s. net.) It is a contribution to the ‘t Wisdom of the 
‘“ East ’’ Series, a series which is designed to bring European readers into 
closer touch with ‘‘ the great ideals and lofty philosophy of Oriental 
‘“‘ thought ’’ (to quote the editors). The volume itself comprises a selec- 
tion from the poems of Abu’l-Ala, the Syrian, who was born 973 years 
after Jesus Christ, and some forty-four after Omar Khayyam, and who, 
besides winning renown as a poet, even in his lifetime, combined both 
public and private virtues. Although Fitzgerald contrived to give an 
effect of unity to his poem, we learn from Mr. Baerlein’s preface that 
an essential quality of Arabian poetry is its discursiveness. The selec- 
tion or ‘‘ Diwan,’’ as made by him, is certainly very discursive, and, as 
a piece of literature, bears no comparison to the ‘‘ Rhubaiyat,’’ to which, 
of course, one cannot help comparing it, as it is written with the same 
rhythm and is intensely similar in thought. But the comparison, how- 
ever natural, is nevertheless unfair, and as a translation pure and 
simple the Diwan is no doubt accurate and, at any rate, quite graceful. 
In the volume, named ‘‘A Painter’s Pastime’’ (by Miss Margaret 
Thomas: Messrs. Greening and Co.), the authoress shows a natural 
taste for verse-writing. In fact, her little poems are often attractive, 
though she is sometimes not scrupulous enough in her handling, and 
does not aim very high. 
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It is somewhat surprising in an age of spiritualism, Christian 
science, and the like, to read a,book so frankly materialistic and 
anti-Christian as M.- Le Breton’s study of the Resurrection, ‘‘ La 
‘“‘ Résurrection du Christ,’? par Paul Le Breton, Bibliothéque de 
critique religieuse (Emile Nourry, 14 Rue de Notre Dame de 
Lorette, Paris, 1fr. 25c.). There is nothing new in the accusa- 
tions of fabrication, complicity and deceit brought against the 
Apostles and early Christians, nor in the picture of our blessed Lord 
as an impostor. But, on the other hand, M. Le Breton does not 
explain how this little group of Galilean fishermen could, through faith 
in this despised resurrection, have brought multitudes to the feet of 
the Crucified; or how the progress of civilization with Christianity, 
which he admits, can be explained by a foundation of treachery and 
falsehood. ‘“‘ Great is the truth and it shall prevail,’’ or, as M. Le 
Breton somewhat inconsistently quotes, ‘‘ The truth shall make you 
““free,’’ words uttered not, as stated by M. Le Breton, by St. Paul, 
but by Christ, and recorded by St. John. The strong “ parti-pris ”’ 
does not add to the value of the writer’s conclusions. 


* * * 


“Mothers in Council,’? by Lady MacDougall (Robert Culley), is 
an admirable hand-book for talks on home-life and the science of living 
in Mothers’ Meetings. The chapters are packed too full of matter to 
be suitable for reading aloud as they are. But the teaching for the 
ladies who conduct such meetings, as well as for the working-class 
mothers, is excellent, and full of suggestions of all kinds. Chapter 
headings, such as Before Marriage and After, Anger—Wise and 
Otherwise, Food and Feeding, A Healthy Mind, The Model Housewife, 
The Protection of Girls, Mrs. Comfort’s Front Parlour, indicate the 
wide range of the book, and perhaps the best of all are the two on 
Foreign Missions, a subject most difficult to make interesting and 
bring home to people of limited education and imagination. The note 
of the book is struck by the motto on the title page, ‘‘ God oft hath 
‘“a great share in a little house.’’ Mothers’ meetings are apt to be 
such limp and unintelligent affairs that we strongly recommend this 
book to all who aspire to their improvement. 


* * * 


We are glad to note the publication of ‘‘ a descriptive Bibliography of 
‘‘the writings of George Jacob Holyoake, with a brief sketch of his life’’ 
(Messrs. Crowther and Goodman, London, price ios. 6d. net), by 
Mr. Charles Wm. F. Goss. It must have been a very laborious 
business, for it begins, as Mrs. Holyoake-Marsh points out in her 
preface, with a pamphlet on ‘‘ The Advantages and Disadvantages of 
‘* Trades’ Unions,’’ published in Sheffield in 1841, and ends with the 
last book on Co-operation, published a fortnight after Mr. Holyoake’s 
death in 1906. During this period of sixty-five years, from the age 
of 24 to the age of gt years, Mr. Holyoake, “‘ the exponent of the 
‘‘best aspirations of the working classes,’’ ceaselessly poured forth 
his views on social and religious quotations and issued various small 
school books dealing with grammar, Euclid, logic, as well as reading 
books for very young children. Mr. Holyoake had a mind of wide 
compass, and though we have no sympathy with his religious views, 
we are glad to pay a tribute to the dignity of his character and his 
tireless energy. 
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Mr. J. B. Williams’ volume, entitled ‘‘A History of English 
‘* Journalism down to the Foundation of the Gazette’’ (Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., price 1os. 6d. net), is a really valuable piece of 
historical work, and places on a sound footing the value as evidence of 
early news sheets and letters. Mr. Williams asserts that ‘‘ England 
‘* was entirely without any printed periodical of domestic news until the 
‘“end of the year 1641; the royal prerogative barred the way, and 
‘‘ England was behind the rest of the world . . . When the 
_‘* periodicals of domestic news really came into being, they came with 
‘“a rush—a veritable deluge—and, as if to make up for the tardiness 
‘of their arrival, no other country in the world has anything at all 
‘“comparable either in number, matter’ or manner to the newsbooks 
‘‘ which appeared during the years 1643 to 1649 inclusive.’’ The 
publications of the reign of James I. were epitomes of foreign news 
only, and no publication was really a newspaper until the Oxford 
Gazette appeared on 16th November, 1665. All previous periodicals 
of news were pamphlets—folded sheets in quarto. ‘‘The Oxford 
““ Gazette and its continuation, the still existing London Gazette, was, 
‘“as Anthony a Wood states, ‘ half a sheet in folio ’—two pages—and 
‘“ neither a pamphlet nor a sheet. It could not, therefore, be called a 
““* book’ or ‘newsbook,’ and was at once dubbed a ‘ paper,’ like 
“the ‘letters of news’ or ‘ of intelligence.’’’ We should like to deal 
at great length with the striking chapters dealing with the Corantos 
(1622 to 1641), with the history of the licensing of news books and 
papers, with the relationship of the Press and the Commonwealth 
Parliament, and the detailed account of the history of advertising. The 
Appendix, giving the text of the Royalist Mercury that appeared imme- 
diately after the execution of the king, will be of help to historians. 
It finally clears up the king’s last word ‘‘ Remember ’’ and names the 
brutal fellow who spat in the king’s face. 


* * * 


Mr. R. B. Lodge, in his most admirable book of travels, entitled 
“Bird Hunting through Wild Europe’’ (Mr. Robert Culley, price 
7s. 6d. net), has produced a work that has a definite scientific value 
in addition to its purely literary qualities. ‘That it will be eagerly read 
by all boys and girls as well as by expert ornithologists there can 
be no manner of doubt. The photographs (reproduced in a fashion 
that reflects great credit upon the publishers) of birds in their remote 
haunting places give a delightful reality to the accounts of the almost 
intolerable labours employed by Mr. Lodge to secure these permanent 
records of wild life. Some of the pictures are terribly realistic. The 
Griffon Vultures tearing at the carcase of a cow is horrible. Others, 
such as that of the Little Bittern, are charming. An idea of the labour 
involved in securing the pictures can be gathered from the fact that 
the Albanian photographs ‘‘ of the Great White Heron cost me no less 
“than six days’ hard work in three and a half feet of water, while I 
““had spent a whole month in search of a nest.’’ But the book con- 
tains not only wonderful pictures and accounts of rare birds, such as 
the Black Kite, the Short-toed Eagle, the Booted Eagle, the Spotted 
Crake, the Penduline Tit, the Black-necked Grebe, the White-winged 
Black Tern, the Black Vulture, the Ortolon Bunting, the Pigmy 
Cormorant, and Synaceo Heron, but vivid accounts of travel in remote 
regions of Spain, Bosnia, Montenegro, Albania, the Balkans, Roumania 
and Hungary. ‘This is altogether a good book for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, women and children. 
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We suppose that ‘‘ A Life of Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy ”’ is of interest 
to the initiated, and here we have it in the ripest form of adulation 
(Concord Publishing Company, New York), by Miss Sibyl Wilbur. 
Mrs. Eddy is now of advanced age, having been born ‘‘ forty years 
ss after the close of, the American Revolution.’’? It was apparently 
during the period of the North and South War of Secession that her 
alleged powers came into being. She has stated that “‘ for years 
‘‘ before the discovery of Christian Science she had been searching: for 
‘““ spiritual causation for disease and a spiritual method of cure.’’ 
During the War of Secession while her husband was a prisoner in the 
South, she claimed to have healed by prayer the diseased eyes of a 
child. She then became acquainted with one Quimby, a hypnotist of 
parts, who healed the coming prophetess of a wasting disease. She 
is said, however, to have been little influenced in religious matters by 
Quimby and rapidly developed her own theory, ‘‘ that Mind is All and 
““ Matter is Naught, as the leading force in Mind Science.’’ So the new 
sect originated. There is of course a modicum of truth in the doctrine 
of Mind healing. The regrettable thing is that it should have taken 
the form of a sect and should have added another to the list, long. 
enough already, of false prophets. That Mrs. Eddy is an able woman 
with high ideals is probably true; that she has done more harm than 
good to the half-educated people who worship her we are quite certain. 

* * * 

We can but notice the publication, and commend in the highest 
possible terms, the third volume of Dr. Eduard Suess’ ‘‘ The Face of 
“the Earth’’ (Clarendon Press, price 18s. net). It is enough to say 
that the translation of Mr. H. B. C. Sollas and. Mr. W. T. Sollas has 
been revised by Sir A. Geikie, Sir A. W. Rogers, Professor T. W. 
E. David, Professor W. W. Watts, Professor R. D. Oldham, Professor 
T. Cx Chamberlin, Professor C. Lopworth, and Professor T. G. 
Bonney to assure the public of the great value of the work. These 
authorities are representative geologists who absolutely cover opinion 
on geology in England, North America, India, South Africa, and 
Australia. This volume (Part IV. of the original work) deals with the 
mountain ranges forming the Arctic watershed (‘‘the Arctic trans- 
‘‘ eressions have left their sediments over the whole breadth of the 
‘‘ northern coast of Asia’’), the ranges of Northern Siberia, the great 
region surrounding Lake Baikal, known as ‘‘ the Ancient Vertex,’’ 
the ranges of Eastern and South-eastern Asia, the Himalayan chains, 
the mountains of Asia Minor and of Northern Europe. The work is 
written in lucid fashion and is full of interest. We presume, however, 
that it does not contain Dr. Sven Heden’s latest discoveries. 

* * * 


Mr. Newman Smyth, in his ‘‘ Passing Protestantism’ and Coming 
‘“ Catholicism ’’ (Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, price 5s. net), gives 
us three interesting essays, in which he discusses the future of Chris- 
tianity. ‘‘ These ages of Protestantism ’’ are not ‘‘ necessarily a final 
*‘ period of Christianity,’’ and Protestantism is not altogether success- 
ful in its own area, and has, moreover, to repent for and cure its 
divisions. On the other hand, unreformed Romanism, despite the 
great organisation wielded by the Vatican, cannot go on for long. 
The reaction from Rome since the last Encyclical is visible throughout 
Europe. Can a Modernistic Romanism take the place of unreformed 
Rome? Well, that would be a second Reformation. Mr. Smyth 
appears to look for a union between Roman Modernism and progres- 
sive Protestantism to form what he calls ‘‘ Coming Catholicism.”’ 
Neo-Catholicism, however, is likely to be a good deal broader than 
any sound Protestant could tolerate. 
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NOTES. 


The Rev. W. R. Inge delivered on January 27th, at the 
Passmore Edwards Settlement, in Tavistock-place, the first of 
a course of ten lectures on ‘Faith and Psychology,” being 
The Jowett Lectures for 1909. From the syllabus it would 
seem that the Lady Margaret professor proposes to develop the 
following line of thought: ‘‘ Faith is a sort of climbing instinct in 
‘the mental life of man ’’ which arises ‘‘ in the claim to discover and 
‘* realize intrinsic values in the world of existence.’’ A faith so formed 
gives three ideal attributes to God—the Good, the True, the Beautiful. 
The relationship of this primary ground of faith to pure feeling is next 
to be discussed. The importance of ascertaining the nature of the 
primary form of faith is shown by the fact that it is necessary to 
appeal from Authority, whether vested in an Infallible Church or an 
Infallible Book, to this primary ground. The subsequent lectures, while 
keeping in mind the fact that ‘‘Faith cannot dispense with objective 
‘‘truth,’’ proceed to discuss various aspects of faith—its relationship 
to ‘moral sense or practical needs,’’ to the intellect which ‘‘ appeals 
‘‘ ultimately to Faith in itself and must always do so,’’ to the esthetic 
sense. Profesor Inge finally propounds a real eternal world ‘‘ open to 
““us in proportion to the richness of our Faith.’’ The course should 
prove of much interest to students of psychology and others. The 
lectures are delivered at 8.30 in the evening on successive Wednesdays. 

* * * 


A recent decision of the Scottish Court of Session involves a point 
of considerable interest to owners of historical manuscripts on the one 
hand, and on the other, to ancient corporations whose archives are 
defective. The Royal burgh of Dumbarton claimed one of their 
charters in the possession of the University of Edinburgh upon the 
ground that it was an inalienable document, and established their case 
against the contention of the University authorities that the document 
was merely of antiquarian interest. It is believed that no similar action 
has been taken in our courts of law ; but some years ago the Corporation 
of Portsmouth secured one of their charters by a threat of legal 
proceedings against the collector into whose hands it had fallen. 
Remedy may thus be found for loss if the MS. has survived, but the 
careful transcribing and safeguarding of original records is a more 
excellent way in which corporations can show their concern for the 
evidence of their ancient rights. 

* * * 


The name of Jordaens is not so great as those of Rubens and Van 
Dyck, but his work is in some ways entitled to rank with the productions 
of those two great Flemish painters of the 17th century. It was his 
especial purpose to portray the features of citizen life. Mr. Max 
Rooses, the Conservator of the well-known Plantinmoretus Museum in 
Antwerp, has written a comprehensive study of his life and work, which 
is now being translated into English, and will be published with many 
illustrations. 

* * * 

It is almost proverbial that there is no object which will escape the 
attention of the collector, but one would have thought that funeral 
sermons might have been an exception to the rule. However, a well- 
known second-hand bookseller has for sale a large volume, containing 
funeral and other sermons delivered at various places upon the Death 
of Prince Albert. Many of these were privately printed, and the first 
in the volume was presented by Queen Victoria to the Princess Louise. 
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RECOLLECTIONS: OF. VICTOR: HUGO: 


T was early in the morning of October 31st, 1855, that Victor 
I Hugo and his family, exiled from the sister island, first saw 
Guernsey, then far more picturesque than itis now. The red gleams 
of the morning sun shone on the little harbour, full of brigs and 
sloops and fishing boats with red sails, and the “packets,” as they 
were called, from Jersey and England. The old castle, which then 
stood out in the sea, was only connected with the island by a road 
of rough stones and sand, and covered at high water. From the 
esplanade, so near the shore that in exceptionally high tides the 
houses were partially submerged, rose terraces and winding streets, 
with houses on the cliffs, half-hidden in foliage, above the beautiful 
church of St. Pierre-le-port near the quay. All this, with a wealth 
of flowers and fruit, made Guernsey even in late autumn, a most 
picturesque and lovely isle. No wonder Victor Hugo chose it for 
his refuge. Driven from Jersey in the burst of indignation which 
followed his persistent attacks upon the alliance between France 
and England, or, as he preferred to put it, between Queen Victoria 
and Monsieur Bonaparte, and irritated by the mouchards,” who, as 
pretended visitors, caused him much annoyance, he sought and found 
in Guernsey the repose he needed. Hauteville House, which he 
bought and enlarged, is a spacious, well-built house, nearly at the 
top of a very steep street, from which there is a magnificent view 
of the harbour, the islands of Sark, Herm, and Jethou, and also on 
fine days, of the outlines of the coast of France. Close by was the 
house of Madame Drouet, the Mademoiselle Juliette of the Thédtre 
Francais of his youth, who had followed him into exile. 

Victor Hugo was one of the early collectors of bric-a-brac, and 
the beautiful objets d'art which still remain, make Hauteville House 
well worth a visit. The fanlight over the hall door was made of 
the bottoms of soda-water bottles, and threw a gujen tint on the 
stone pavement, which in those days was much admired. The 
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bannisters of the circular staircase, were wrapped in old-fashioned 
drugget to imitate tapestry, but to which, as Madame Chenay told 
the writer, there were drawbacks: “Si vous saviez les punaises”! At 
the top of the house is a “Look-out,” a room built out on a platform, 
three sides of which are wood and glass, where Victor Hugo 
wrote and spent most of his working hours. In a corner is the 
palliasse on which he slept when, as often happened, he worked late 
into the night. 
The household at that time consisted of M. and Mme. Hugo, their 
_ sons, Victor, or “ Toto” as he was usually called, and Charles, and 
their daughter, the beautiful and ill-starred Adéle, whose marriage a 
few years later, was to have such tragic results. Mme. Chenay, the 
widowed sister of Mme. Hugo, latterly lived with them, and after 
they left Guernsey, remained as caretaker of Hauteville House. In 
the early sixties, a créche was started for the children of the Roman 
“Catholic poor, then mostly French, and a bazaar was got up by 
Father Guidez, the only Roman priest in those days in the island, 
for its support. Stalls were held by Mme. and Mdlle. Hugo and other 
Roman Catholic ladies, and a number of Victor Hugo’s works, and 
those of his sons were also for sale. Victor Hugo soon tired of 
walking about, and spent most of his time talking to the ladies he 
knew at the back of the stalls. Young as I was, I had sense enough 
to feel the honour of a conversation with Victor Hugo. But I confess 
to being taken aback when, on expressing my admiration for 
M. “Toto’s” translation of Shakespeare, and announcing with girlish 
conceit that “pour bien traduire Shakespeare il faut avoir le génie 
“de Shakespeare,” M. Hugo replied: “Cela se peut, mais quant au 
génie il n’y en a pas; Phomme du siécle c'est moi”! and there is no 
doubt he thoroughly believed this. Victor Hugo’s beautiful head 
and fine presence were rather comically imitated by a Monsieur M., 
who gave French lessons in the town, and on whom Providence had 
kindly bestowed a mass of white hair and a figure not unlike that 
of the poet: At least Monsieur M. thought so, and dressed the 
part, copying every pose and gesture of his adored patron so success- 
fully, that I heard several English visitors audibly point him out as 
M. Victor Hugo, an honour Monsieur M. did not disclaim. Most 
indignantly I protested: “Monsieur, those people will go to England 
“believing Monsieur M. is you!” He only smiled, and said: 
“Quest ce que cela me fait? Cela lamuse.” And he might have 
added: “et moi aussi,” which it certainly did. However, later on 
in the day the Dowager Lady Panmure bought a complete set of 
his works, which pleased him extremely. “On commence a 
m’apprécier en Angleterre,” he said. On one of these days M. Toto 
took his father’s place, and told me how bitterly they all felt their 
exile, ascribing it mainly to the influence of the Empress Eugénie. 
Soon after this bazaar Victor Hugo, hearing of my mother’s relation- 
ship to Monsieur de Montalembert, sent a message that he should 
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be glad to receive us. But my mother, after consultation with our 
friends, decided that it was not possible, the people who surrounded 
Victor Hugo and his sons making it out of the question—at least, 
according to the much stricter island morality of those days. 

Both Father Guidez and his successors, did their best for the Hugo 
household, but, so far as the men were concerned, with, it must be 
admitted, small measure of success. Though he never entered a 
church, Victor Hugo was most careful that his womenkind should per- 
form their religious duties, and would often stop the priest to say he 
hoped his servants were regular at church, etc. An enquiry why he did 
not also attend, was always answered by “Religion was necessary 
“for women; he did not require it.” Among the many visitors from 
all parts of Europe who came to lay their homage at the feet of 
Victor Hugo was a young Roumanian delegate. He was asked to 
dinner and presented to Madame Drouet and Madame Hugo in 
these words: “Madame mon amie, et Madame la mére de mes 
“enfants!” This was rather staggering to a young Republican, with 
high ideals of the primitive virtues and the simple life. He had 
not recovered from the shock when the toasts were given, Victor 
Hugo raising his glass “A nos ancétres,” and then “ Que chacun boit a 
sa belle!” This and some of the pictures in the salle 4 manger sent 
our friend home a sadder and a wiser man. One night, after a more 
than usually hilarious evening, the whole party assembled on the 
roof of Hauteville House and sang “The Marseillaise” in the small 
hours of the morning, at the top of their voices. This was too much 
for the neighbourhood, and the two policemen, who in those days 
represented the majesty of the law in Guernsey, were called up, and 
solemnly summoned the singers to desist. This they were far too 
excited to do, and a long parley ensued which, as the police sergeant 
was about two foot nothing, and very pompous, must have been 
extremely diverting. Eventually Victor Hugo sent his noisy guests 
downstairs. One of his many kind acts, was to provide dinners for 
poor and sickly children. A medical friend in Paris told him that 
one good meal a week would save many a life. He therefore offered 
to receive a certain number of children every week, through the 
winter, stipulating that there should be no question of creed, only 
of physical need. He began with eight, and increased the number 
to forty children, who each week received a good meal of meat, 
vegetables and fruit, and, face the abstainers, a glass of red wine. 
From this “idée pratique,” as he called it, “pas de l’auméne mais de 
“la, fraternité,” have sprung thousands of agencies for feeding sick 
and needy children, both in England and America. It was indeed the 
beginning of one of the greatest philanthropic movements of our 
day. Victor Hugo was an enthusiastic admirer of John Brown, a 
statue of whom he placed in his garden, with the motto “Pro Christo 
“sicut Christus.” One of the extraordinarily vivid pen-and-ink 
sketches he often made, was of this horrible lynching, and very weird 
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it is. He was always a strong opponent of capital punishment, and 
untiring in his efforts to have death sentences remitted. The letter 
he wrote to Lord Palmerston, on the shocking and clumsy execution 
of Tapner, after three reprieves, must have considerably surprised 
that statesman. His efforts in France were more successful. The 
peerage conferred on him by Louis Philippe, who detested death 
sentences, was “Une récompense a votre génie, mais surtout pour 
“votre lutte, si belle et si constante, pour l’abolition de la peine de 
“ mort.” 

It was once my good fortune to see Victor Hugo in a moment 
of inspiration. He and Mme. Drouet walked together every after- 
noon, generally to Fermain Bay, then a most wild and lovely spot, 
whence on a fine day, there is a good view of the French 
coast. One day I was alone on these cliffs, drinking in the mar- 
vellous beauty and colouring of rock and sea, when from the other 
side of a ruined cottage, came a sort of chant. I went round softly, 
‘and there were Mme. Drouet and Victor Hugo, she with her head 
‘bent and her hands clasped as if in prayer, he with his hat off and 
a look I shall never forget of rhapsody, and longing, in his grand 
face. The chant went on, evidently an appeal to the beloved 
“Patrie,” rising and falling in a sort of rhythmic cadence. I stole 
quietly away, for I felt that it was holy ground; but this glimpse of 
him in his inspired moments, made me understand the marvellous 
fascination he exercised over his generation. I heard many stories of 
the family from Mme. Chenay, who remained in charge of Hauteville 
House after the Hugo family returned to France. She was a woman 
of most saintly character, which she maintained amidst very opposite 
surroundings. When the first French reverses took place, one of the 
sons said it served France right for the way his father had been 
treated. The old poet blazed, and with his eyes full of tears 
_\ exclaimed: “ Misérable, qui pense 4 ton pére avant qu’ a ton pays!” 
and that was doubtless his real feeling. After he returned to Paris 
he occupied a small hotel in the Avenue d’Eylau, where he enter- 
tained largely, after his awn fashion, asking people to dinner who 
interested him, quite irrespective of their social position. Once he 
brought in a cab-driver, who, he said, was “ trés intelligent,” to dinner, 
having quite forgotten that he had a large party that evening, com- 
prising not only men of “light and leading,” but also “des princes.” 
It is questionable whether the “cocher” or his hostess, were the more 
miserable. “Tl n’y a que Monsieur Victor Hugo pour faire cela,” 
was Mme. Chenay’s comment. She, too, has now passed away, and 
the empty rooms of Hauteville House are only peopled with 
memories, and in the “ Look-out” where Victor Hugo wrote so much, 
are only the shadows of the “contemplations.” 


CAROLINE R, DE HAVILLAND, 


LITERARV SUPPLEMENT. 8 
REVIEWS. 
MR. CHURCHILL’S AFRICAN JOURNEY~ 


Mr. Churchill’s letters or notes on his journey from Mombasa by 

way of the great lakes to Egypt in 1907 possess something much 
more useful than the fugitive notes of a pioneer tourist. The author 
selects from masses of detail the detail that is vitally important to 
the picture. He groups his facts in such a fashion that the picture 1s 
really alive, and, turning from the picture to the nation that own 
the lands from which the sketch is derived, he says, it lies with you 
to make or mar these great possessions; this policy will make, that 
policy will undo opportunities for good never before given to any 
nation. 
_ His suggestions are put so clearly that they seem to verge on 
the obvious; and yet till now they have not been obvious, and are 
the rapid deductions of an essentially statesmanlike mind. The 
clearness and simplicity of Mr. Churchill’s prose, his gift of sup- 
pressed humour, and his own obvious satisfaction with his own 
diagnosis of every situation, all tend to tickle the palate of readers 
who are unfortunately accustomed to much less excellent journalism 
than appears in these pages., 

The journey through British East Africa from Mombasa to 
Nairobi, the capital of the Protectorate, gives us some excellent 
writing and some excellent sarcasm, carefully veiled, at the por- 
tentous rise of local politics, and some weighty views as to the 
“Colour Problem.” Mr. Churchill does not see how we can exclude 
Asiatic, or at any rate Indian, labour from the Protectorate. Asiatic 
labour is ¢ze new element in modern industrial problems, and it 
cannot be neglected. Australia, and perhaps South Africa, will have 
nothing to do with it. Can it be denied entrance into a land, big 
enough for all and with climates for all, such as British East Africa? 

It is important to notice Mr. Churchill’s well-founded belief that 
the natives of the Protectorate can be raised without difficulty to a 
much higher social grade. The “disciplined soldiers of the King’s 
“African Rifles” are evidence enough of this, and we may well ask 
why Peace:should not have her victories not less renowned than War. 
Mr. Churchill’s description of the Victoria Nyanza is admirable, and 
one can but envy the chaste and powerful Kavirondo tribe who dwell 
by the mighty waters. A Parisian or London grande dame would 
here find her occupation gone: “No Kavirondo woman can attire 


* My African Journey. By the Right Hon. Winston Spencer Churchill, M.P. 
With (Sita une Illustrations from Photographs by the Author and Lieut-Col. 
Gordon Wilson, and Three Maps. (Messrs. Eipader and Stoughton, price 5s. ret.) 
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“herself even in the most exiguous garment without sullying her 
“reputation”; even paint and ostrich plumes are reserved for men 
There is much to be said for such a social convention. 

The most important part of the book is that dealing with the 
kingdom of Uganda. 


‘Tt is a fairy tale. You climb up a railway instead of a bean- 
stalk, and at the end there is a wonderful new world. pets 
Under a dynastic King, with a Parliament, and a powerful feudal 
system, an amiable, clothed, polite, and intelligent race dwell 
together in an organised monarchy upon the rich domains between 
the Victoria and Albert lakes. More than two hundred thousand 
natives are able to read and write. More than one hundred 
thousand have embraced the Christian faith. There is a Court, 
there are Regents, and Ministers and nobles, there is a regular 
system of native law and tribunals; there is discipline, there is 
industry, there is culture, there is peace. . . . Three separate 
influences, each of them powerful and benevolent, exercise control 
over the mass of the Baganda nation. First, the Imperial 
authority, secular, scientific, disinterested, irresistible; secondly, 
a native Government and_ feudal aristocracy, corrected 
of their abuses, yet preserving their vitality; and _ thirdly, 
missionary enterprise on an almost unequalled scale. . . . . 
The people, relieved from the severities and confusions of times 
not long ago, are apt to learn and willing to obey. And among 
them with patient energy toils a large body of devoted Christian 
men of different nations, of different Churches, but of a common 
charity, tending their spiritual needs, enlarging their social and 
moral conceptions, and advancing their education year by year.’’ 


This kingdom is as yet unexploited; it is in the hands of the 
State; its great wealth, its inconceivable productiveness, its vast 
sources of physical power gathered and untapped at the Ripon 
Falls—the source of the Nile—are all in the hands of the State. 
Practically nothing as yet has been spent on Uganda, yet the whole 
place is alive. When the railway for which Mr. Churchill clamours, 
and rightly clamours, from Entebbe to the mouth of the Semliki 
river, or from the Ripon Falls to Kakindu on the navigable Nile, 
combined with a line from Mruli to the neighbourhood of the 
Murchison Falls, 135 miles in all, when this railway and roads and 
harnessed waterfalls are ‘all at work, what will Uganda be like? 
It depends whether it is exploited by international capital or 
developed by the State. 


“The Baganda will not be benefited either morally or materially 
by contact with modern money-making or modern money-makers. 
ie Indeed, it would be hard to find a country where the 
conditions were more favourable than in Uganda to a practical 
experiment in State Socialism. The land is rich; the people 
pacific and industrious. There are no great differences between 
class and class. One staple article of food meets the needs of the 
whole population, and produces itself almost without the aid of 
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man. There are no European vested interests to block the way. 
Nowhere are the powers of the Government to regulate and direct 
the activities and powers of the people more overwhelming or more 
comprehensive. The superiority of knowledge in the rulers is 
commanding. Their control upon the natives is exerted through 
almost every channel.’’ 


The missionaries would combat moral and intellectual stagnation, 
while “at no point in the whole chain of command is there any room 
“for corruption, usurpation or gross inefficiency.” Let us then have 
the experiment in Socialism on a large scale. Here is the chance 
“to organise scientifically, upon a humane and honourable basis, the 
“industry of an entire population, and to apply the whole fruits of 
“their labour to their own enrichment and elevation.” It will, at any 
rate, be an immortal experiment. Mr. Churchill is young, is a Cabinet 
Minister, and is reputed to be ambitious. Here is work to his hand. 
We are only fearful lest the cares of this political world and the 
despitefulness of a rich imagination may make him forget Uganda 
and its future. 


* * * 


THE HANDWRITING OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


The monograph by Fraulein Magdalene Thumm-Kintzel on the 
handwriting of William Shakespeare is a most interesting study, 
and seems to establish a new point of great importance, which we 
will give in this scholar’s own words: “(1) The testament was not 
“written by a clerk. (2) All of the Shakespeare signatures are 
“identical with the handwriting of the testament. (3) The hand- 
“writing of the testament is of so highly intellectual and poetical | 
“a type that it might well be written by a William Shakespeare.” 
These conclusions are arrived at after an exhaustive examination 
of the handwriting of Shakespeare’s will, and of the five extant 
signatures of the poet. Fraulem Thumm-Kintzel reproduces these 
signatures, also a substantial portion of the testament; five speci- 
mens of a scrivener’s hand of the dates 1523, 1560, 1628, 1664, and 
1080; the signature of Francis Collins, a witness of the will, and 
of W. Bryde, “notary of Shakespeare’s testament”; and a specimen 
of the handwriting of Sir Francis Bacon. The author of the mono- 
graph also reproduces—and this is a most significant piece of work— 
the “identical forms of William Shakespeare’s signatures and the 
“handwriting of the testament.” Certainly the identity is unmis- 
takable, and dissipates the old theory that the will was in a pro- 
fessional hand. We cannot but think this a really important dis- 
covery, worthy of Mr. Sidney Lee’s early attention. If sound it 
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will enable us to determine the authorship of Szr Thomas More. 
Fraulein Thumm-Kintzel proceeds to discuss “the graphonomic 
“significance of these forms.” She declares that the poet’s hand 
is equal to ‘that of Beethoven or of Goethe, while Bacon’s hand is 
one that could not have written the plays. This, however, is a matter 
beyond our ken. She expresses the hope “that somewhere amongst 
“old manuscripts and letters in England a handwriting will be 
“discovered identical to the writing of the testament, and that its 
“contents will show some relation to the works of Shakespeare.” 
Fraulein Thumm-Kintzel, apparently, does not know that the tragedy 
mentioned above, entitled Szv Thomas More, is by many competent 
critics supposed to be, at least in part, by Shakespeare, and that 
the manuscript in the British Museum of the play is considered by 
various authorities to have been revised, re-touched and largely added 
to by Shakespeare with his own hand. The author of the mono- 
graph should examine this manuscript, particulars as to which she 
will find in a recent book, published by the Clarendon Press, entitled 
Shakespeare Apocrypha, by Mr. C. F. T. Brooke. We should note 
finally that Fraulein Thumm-Kintzel invites “any person having 
“Isnowledge and experience in the study of handwriting to express 
e his opinion on this matter, and to send it to the Editors of Der 


“ Menschenkenner, Berlin—Grosslichterfelde-Sued.” 
* * * 


MR OONATT ICS NEW “NOVELS 


Not so very long ago Mr. Snaith suddenly made up his mind to 
leave off telling harmless tales of highwaymen, fair ladies, and 
Boys’-Own-Paper heroes, and struck into a bold and original vein 
of his own. In this peculiar and original vein he has written four 
very remarkable novels, the names of which are Broke of Covenden, 
Henry Northcote, William Jordan, Junior, and, the last published, 
Araminta. Not the least remarkable thing about these four books 
is that they are absolutely distinct in character from each other. 
There is not a hint of repetition in any of them. Bvoke was a love 
story, with a most delightful heroine. Many readers of modern 
fiction will remember her long nose and her love of poetry. In 
Henry Northcote we had the history of a great and magnetic per- 

’ sonality trampling on his own feelings and the world around him to 
get to the front. It was the study of a Napoleonic character. But 
with William Jordan, Junior (a strange title for such a book, and 
one which shows his peculiar humour), Mr. Snaith rose still higher. 
In this passionate and beautiful study of a poet’s life and a noble 
friendship he came into touch with the most sacred ideals, and he 
may truthfully be said to have ennobled them by touching them. It 
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was as if, in writing, he had ‘been animated by the very spirit of the 


- Gospels. 


First of all, it must be insisted that Mr. Snaith is an original. He 
is, it is true, a literary creature, and does not scruple to colour his 
pages with any reminiscence that may be attractive from other 
authors, but with all he is original, and so this literary vein 
of reminiscence is wholly agreeable. _ He is a lover of fantasy. 
Prosaic people certainly, and perhaps even others, might take excep- 
tion to the overwhelming strain of fantasy in his nature, but that 
must be a matter of opinion, not of criticism. What is incontestable 
is that he has been endowed! with the most amazing emotional power. 
He is not content with telling you that William Jordan is a great 
poet and Henry Northcote a terrific personality; he impresses it 
upon you with every line that he writes, with every word that falls 
from their lips. His dramatic force is extraordinary. Add, more- 
over, the fact that he has a strange humour, which is at once ironical 
and tenderness itself, and it will be seen that in him we have a writer 
whose position one quite hesitates to calculate now that novels are 
as countless “as leaves in Vallombrosa,” and the difficulty of 
attaining the statutory “hundred years” is proportionately increased. 
As I recall these three novels of Mr. Snaith, a long procession of 
characters passes before my eyes: in broke, county people, jockeys, 
farmers, ploughmen, servants in the hunting field and great houses ; 
in Henry Northcote, judges, prostitutes, jurymen, policemen; in 
William Jordan, cricket pro.’s, errand boys, ragamuffins, coryphées, 
barmaids and shopmen; and as I recall them I am struck by the 
extraordinary vitality and truth of even the humblest and most 
insignificant of Mr. Snaith’s creations. There are hardly any dum- 
mies; some, of course, there are, but few, wonderfully few. Mr. 
Snaith can depict humanity, it matters not in what rank of life the 
human being may be. It is no wonder, therefore, that 1 looked 
forward to Araminta. 1 had heard before that it was to be an 
extravaganza, and was prepared for that. I also. understood that 
it was to be in lighter mood. Well, well, I was not disappointed. 
I trusted to Mr. Snaith to give us a good comedy, and wondered 
to what form of society we were to be introduced this time. The 
happy day arrived when a copy of Avaminta was put into my hand. 
I opened it in the train—I did not close it till it was finished. 

We have to congratulate Mr. Snaith on a new triumph. I have 
not read so charming a story for many a long day. His heroine is 
enchanting, a second Isopel Berners in “thigh life.” Gobo, the Duke 
with the Homburg hat and Guards’ tie, perfect ; Lord Cheriton, the 
amiable dilettante, the most charming of men; the Countess of 
Crewkerne, a true grande-dame of the old Whig school in her 
egotism and aristocratic disregard of primness. Mr. Snaith is as 
humorous and tender as ever, and, though the story is slight, we 
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notice the power behind it all. It is fantastical, of course, but then 
we cannot separate Mr. Snaith and fantasy, and, moreover, we do 
not want to. Perhaps, as a work of art, a complete whole, it is 
the most successful of all his books. 

I have not attempted to criticise Mr. Snaith. No doubt he has 
faults as a novelist. No writer is perfect; but he does. not shirk 
difficulties or take refuge in pretty trivialities, like some popular 
novelists; nor has he the fatigue of other writers “who are become 
“a name,” like M. Anatole France and Mr. H. G. Wells. He con- 
trives to inspire one with the feeling that life is worth living for 
the sake of making something out of it. His is a strong, sincere 
and humane personality; and for that one should be thankful, and 
hope that one day he will give us another book like W2lZzam Jordan, 
Junior, with all its faults. 

A. B. S. TENNYSON. 


THE OXFORD REPRINT OF STOW’S LONDON.* 


Mr. Kingsford and the Clarendon Press are to be congratulated 
on this most admirable edition of John Stow’s Survey of London. 
Hearne wrote but sense when he wrote, in 1707, of the work as 
“a venerable original,’ and Mr. Kingsford has done a real service 
in producing the veritable text of Stow’s second edition, amply and 
admirably annotated. It was obviously right to give us the second 
edition, for this was really Stow’s complete work, and a vast improve- 
ment, from the same mind and pen, as the first and briefer edition 
of 1598. It was a wonderful thing that Stow, of all men, should 
have produced this work. He was no scholar, but by ceaseless 
labour, he made himself the exact and painful antiquary that this 
Survey and his other less known but equally laborious works show 
him to have been. A merchant tailor by trade, he was drawn by 
a veritable necessity of nature from the needle and the shears to 
the pen. Born in 1525, he was in touch with the Middle Ages and 
all that those ages had meant to London. He knew men “who 
“remembered Richard III. as a comely prince,” and he lived to see 
James I. upon the English throne. Such a man connected two 
different ages. “In his day he witnessed the passing of medievalism 
“and the birth of the modern capital.” The old guild life was part 
of his life, and he brought ‘to bear, as Mr. Kingsford points out, 
his own personal reminiscences or observation on the Survey. He, 
in fact, perambulated the old city, and then, by means of the immensé 
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store of MSS. and printed works that he had collected or had access 
to, he compiled this astounding work (which is readable in a true 
literary sense from end to end), and preserved in it here fragments 
and there complete copies of priceless documents and inscriptions 
that, had it not been for this tireless observer and collector, would 
have been lost for ever. Stow was one of the handful of men who 
saved for us precious jetsam from the wreck of the monasteries, and 
in this work is incorporated information of immense value, drawn 
from sources that in some cases are not now extant. But it is 
ampossible in a brief notice to dilate on the value and the beauties 
of Stow. Of course, he is not always correct. He did not know, 
for instance, which were the three ancient schools referred to by 
Fitzstephen, and many other errors are pointed out by Mr. Kings- 
ford. But not only broadly and in the main, but for the most part 
in detail, this is a work of deep accuracy and research. This fact 
makes a scholarly edition such as this of immense value, for it has 
involved a reconsideration of John Stow’s sources, and is therefore 
of value not only as a fundamental contribution to the history of 
London, but to the history of sources that lie behind the whole 
history of England, and often enough of modern civilisation. One 
trembles to think of the enormous amount of labour that the work 
has involved. Mark Pattison considered that the editing of Selden’s 
Table Talk would be a work of years, but here we have the editing 
of a book ‘that deals with the deep sources of all the economic, 
educational, religious and social facts that make up the history of 
London. Mr. Kingsford has done his work in a way that would 
have drawn the admiration of Stow and all his generation of anti- 
quaries. Greater praise we cannot bestow, and no editor of “a 
“venerable original” could ask more. We have mentioned the mass 
of learned notes that elucidate every moot point that the text raises. 
Mr. Kingsford has also given us the Latin text of Fitzstephen’s 
“Descriptio,” all the variations of the first edition from the text of 
1603, an invaluable supplement to the Notes, giving “references to 
“modern editions of authors cited or used by Stow; and to Collec- 
“tions and Calendars, where documents so used or cited may be 
“found.” Mr. Kingsford finally gives us an exhaustive glossary and 
complete indexes of persons, places and subjects mentioned by Stow. 
It is indeed an ideal edition of a great original. 


* * * 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.* 


Professor Foster Watson is to be congratulated on the publication 
of his volume on English grammar schools, a work that has plainly 
taken years to compile, and gives a vast bulk of new material to 
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all who are working at the history of English education. It is a 
work that lecturers and students alike must speedily a€quire, for 
it throws light at every turn on the dark areas of educational history, 
and clears up problem after problem in a satisfactory fashion. The 
history of English education still remains to be written, and neither 
this book nor the many books that must follow it can be regarded 
as anything more than material for that history. It is as material 
that we welcome it, and those engaged in research will appreciate 
all that this means. Despite the efforts of a considerable number 
of workers, adequate material for a history is still far from us. Our 
knowledge of education before the Conquest is still obscure, though 
light has been thrown recently on the period by Dr. Sandys in his 
History of Classical Scholarship. We know still less of education 
in England in the period from the Conquest to the Black Death, 
and should know really nothing had it not been for the work ot 
Mr. Leach and Dr. Rashdall. Professor Watson has helped us very 
little with respect to these two periods, though his introductory 
chapters give us some new gleams of light. The period upon which 
he has specialised is the century and a half from 1500 to 1060, a 
period that calls for exhaustive examination at the hands of an 
historian, an examination that will at last be possible with the material 
now collected. Here we have important chapters dealing with 
religious teaching in the schools from 1500 to 1060 (the chapter on 
the Catechism is particularly important), on “the teachthg of manners 
“and morals,” with a very valuable representative. bibliography of 
printed books on the subject; on elementary instruction, including 
the teaching of reading, writing (the scrivener’s art) and music. 
We may note that it is possible to trace specific forms of religious 
instruction back to the year 1217, at least. We miss in these chapters 
any material as to the curriculum in girls’ schools. Indeed, there seem 
to be few, if any, references to girls’ schools, other than household 
schools in great houses for girls of noble birth, in the book. The 
subject, of course, is very obscure, but will have to be worked out 
sooner or later. 

Professor Watson next turns to the all-important question of 
grammar teaching, and gives us masses of most useful information. 
His matter as to grammars is valuable in the extreme. On the other 
hand, his chapter on “Medizval Grammar Schools and School- 
masters” is inadequate. It is possible to work out, for instance, the 
term system in the Middle Ages, and the whole question of salaries 
and the cost of maintenance in boarding-schools before the Refor- 
mation. These problems are, however, not faced here. On the 
other hand, Professor Watson may well say that he cannot deal with 
everything in one volume. When he turns to the school life and 
curriculum of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries he is at his 
best. With his information as to school authors, as to Latin-speaking 
in schools, as to translations, letter-writing and theme-writing, we 
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seem to get inside the very life of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
school. Higher praise than this could not be given. In the chapter 
on “ Vocabularies” we notice that the transition from the dictionaries 
or word-books of the Middle Ages to the books in use in Elizabethan 
times is not traced. Yet Geoffrey’s Prompiuarium was important in 
the extreme, and we may say the same of Alexander’s Doctrinale, 
written about 1209, and in use in France till 1514, when it was 
finally displaced by the grammar of Jean Despanterre, and in 
England till after 1519. Both Geoffrey and Alexander are men- 
tioned, but their importance is scarcely recognised, and we miss 
Roger Bacon’s trenchant criticism on most of the school books 
of his day. Mendosus Codex, he calls Brito’s vocabularium. How- 
ever, 1t would be idle to plunge here into the sea of detail that 
foams round the whole question of school books. Here is plenty of 
information on the subject, more than most students will digest at 
a reading. The same may be said, indeed, of the whole book, which 
is so crammed with matter that it is positively indigestible. How- 
ever, it is not for educationalists to complain of that. Supplied to 
students in carefully-apportioned doses, Professor Watson’s book 
will create a wider interest than ever before in the history of English 
education. This should be the reward of an able work that must 
represent the labours of many years. 


J. E. G DE M. 


* * * 


DUMOURIEZ AND NAPOLEON 


This life of a soldier and diplomatist, who was born at Cambrai 
in January, 1739, in the reign of the Roi Soleil, who lived through 
those of the Bien-aimé, the luckless Louis XVI., the Revolution, 
the First Empire, and died at Ealing in March, 1823, when 
Louis XVIII. was on the throne, is one of no common interest. A 
sickly, crippled child, kept in irons for the first six years of his life, 
he owed his health, and probably his life, to the Abbé Fontaine, 
who took charge of him, gave Nature fair play, and restored him 
to his parents sound in health and “versed in the rudiments.” To 
these last, he probably owed his remarkable power of acquiring 
foreign languages. Originally intended for the Jesuits, he was 
induced, during the Seven Years’ War, by the Duc de Broglie to 
become a soldier. Severely wounded at Kloster Campan, he received 
the much coveted Cross of St. Louis, and was placed on the retired 
list, when peace was proclaimed. His many-sided talents procured 
him employment under the French Minister at Genoa, and later in a 
mission to Poland, when his schemes for its unification were 
frustrated by the intrigues of Mme. du Barry. In 1773, for no 
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appreciable reason, he was sent to the Bastille for three months, and 
then to the Chateau de Caen. In this ancient Norman town 
Dumouriez found his cousin in a convent. In spite of her loss of 
beauty through small-pox, they were married by special licence a few 
‘months later, but the union proved very unhappy. In 1770 
Dumouriez was appointed Royal Commissioner at Paris to form a 
military centre on the shores of the channel and drew up a scheme 
for the invasion of England. Louis XVI. made him Governor of 
Cherbourg, then a dilapidated fortress, with a nominal garrison. 
He left it nine years after, one of the greatest of French arsenals. 
His project for an invasion of England was unsuccessful, probably 
from his unpopularity with the ruling powers. This carefully 
elaborated plan of employing small decked vessels, called “ chasse- 
“marées,” to carry troops, remained among his papers till, by the 
irony of fate, it formed part of his scheme for the defence of England 
twenty-five years later. These papers in MS were discovered in 
1890, at Padmore, by Sir H. Geary, then commanding the R.A. in 
the southern district. 

As Minister of Foreign Affairs Dumouriez gained the con- 
fidence of Louis XVI, but Marie Antoinette could not forgive 
his opposition to her Austrian intrigues, or his Girondist prin- 
ciples. A plan of union with England, to maintain the peace 
of Europe fell through, and the British declaration of neutrality 
was a severe blow to Dumouriez. His short period of office, 
inspired him with deep affection for the King, a passionate 


_~ love of France, and contempt for the factions which were working 


her ruin. 

A brilliaht leader of men, his strategy was debated by Jomini, 
and his statesmanlike plan of establishing a friendly Republic 
in Belgium was frustrated by the Convention, who instituted a 
disgraceful system of plunder. Like many other officers, he 
wearied of the regicide government, and saw no hope for France 
till Monarchy was re-established, and the fatal step of joining 
Coburg and the Austrians was then taken. Refused a refuge by the 
Elector of Mayence he went to London, but Lord Grenville desired 
him to leave England. At Ostend he was arrested by the Prince of 
Coburg, and finally found refuge in Hamburg. Here he wrote 
voluminously, and with judgment, on the questions of the day. A 
visit to St. Petersburg throws curious and unpleasant light upon the 
Court, and the mad /rages of the Czar Paul. In Sweden he was 
received by Gustavus Adolphus, “with the biggest sword, in the 
“smallest room I ever saw.” In October, 1800, he met Nelson at 
Hamburg, and the friendship which ensued says much for 
Dumouriez’ honesty of purpose. Nelson gave him £100, “as his 
“poverty did him honour.” Many points of his famous plan for the 
defence of England are even now of great interest, providing for 
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the eastern as well as for the southern and western coasts. The 
mastery of the subject shown by this extraordinary man is not less 
remarkable than that shown in the memorandum addressed to Fox 
and Windham upon the Spanish-American question, proposing Louis 
Phillippe for the throne of Brazil and opening up La Plata to British 
commerce. The natural indignation against a soldier who goes over 
to the enemy has prevented Dumouriez’ French biographers from 
doing justice to the “Judas of the Revolution.” But in the papers 
uhearthed, and very ably summarised here by the editors, there is 
clear evidence that “he loved his country with all the intensity of his 
“southern nature,” that he detested Buonaparte as the enemy not 
only of France but of human progress, and that his belief in a 
restored and constitutional monarchy as the only government 
capable of regenerating France was his mainspring of action. In 
England he saw “the only country that can save mine.” The editors 
have rightly judged that the enlightened views of this remarkable 
man should be known, and his great aims explained. The illus- 
trations and plans are of much interest. 


* * * 


MER wUPOKYs “HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL, ESSAYS* 


Mrs. Lecky has been well advised in reprinting the essays that nev 
husband was collecting and revising for re-publication at the time 
of his death. Of the fourteen essays contained in this volume, four— 
Thoughts on History, The Empire, The Memoir of the Fifteenth 
Earl of Derby, Queen Victoria as a Moral Force—Mr. Lecky revised, 
with certain additions, “but he unfortunately did not live to complete 
the revision of the others.” But these remaining essays show no 
sign of weakness; in style, concentration, or the elaboration of the 
philosophic creed of reasonableness as the guide of life, Mr. Lecky 
is as truly himself here as in the work that he had finally passed 
for publication. Indeed, we doubt if he could have improved the 
papers on Mr. Henry Reeve (the great editor of the Edznburgh 
Review from 1855 to 1895), on Dean Milman, and on Carlyle. A 
comparison between the latter essay (originally published in this 
REVIEW, and entitled Carlyle’s Message to His Age), and the paper 
on Old Age Pensions show well the settled convictions of Mr. Lecky’s 
mind, his hatred on the one hand of what seemed to him economic 
error, and on the other of economic legitimism run mad. He has 
no sympathy with the mid-Victorian theory that the function of 
government is that of non-interference in national life so long as 
order is maintained, and he has no sympathy with that perpetual 
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interference with daily life which is exhibited by the Legislature 
to-day. The doctrine of unrestricted competition attracted him as 
little as the doctrine of maternal solicitude for adults. The first, he 
felt, brutalised the multitude, the second corrupts the community 
and destroys self-reliance. With respect to Old Age Pensions, he 
declared that “the certain result of this crushing addition to taxation 
“would be to weaken incalculably the spirit of thrift, providence and 
“ self-reliance, and at the same to lower wages, by removing one of 
“the great considerations by which they are regulated.” Yet he 
declared that “no one can be imbued with his [Carlyle’s] teaching 
“without finding it a great moral tonic, and deriving from it a nobler, 
“braver and more unworldly conception of human life.” The philo- 
sophy of Mr. Lecky may be summed up in five words: the mean in 
all things. It is not a philosophy of enthusiasm, a philosophy of 
reconstruction, but it incorporates all the elements that give perman- 
ence to the achievements of the English race. 

‘Mr. Lecky’s valuable essay entitled Queen Victoria as a Moral 
Force exhibits his appreciation of this maxim in the realm of high 
politics and in the moral government, if we may use such a phrase, 
of anation. Mr. Lecky detested as heartily as we detest “the vulgar 
“ideals, the false moral measurements, the feverish social ambitions, 
“the love of the ostentatious and the factitious, and the disdain for 
' “simple habits, pleasures and characters so apparent in certain con- 
“spicuous sections of society”; but he found encouragement in the 
“profound feeling of sorrow and admiration elicited by the death 
“of Queen Victoria,” which showed that those contemptible things 
“have not as yet blunted the moral sense or perverted the moral 
“perceptions of the great masses on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
The fact that the masses really appreciated the essential unlikeness 
of the Queen to the perverted type above described showed that to 
them the golden mean which she represented in all the actions of 
her life is still a practical ideal. Queen Victoria was exactly the 
moral force in high politics and moral government that met Mr. 
Lecky’s ideal. Sanity, tact and judgment, combined with sympathy, 
patriotism and homeliness in its largest sense, combined to make 
the Queen a moral force of great magnitude at a moment when 
something like plutocratic decay was threatening the foundations of 
society. Mr. Lecky’s tribute to a Queen who represented the golden 
mean in sovereignty may well survive when other wreaths have 
faded and are forgotten. 

Space will only allow us to refer to one other essay, that entitled 
Thoughts on History. Mr. Lecky is here dealing with a subject that 
is much in the minds of all modern thinkers. We are all evolutionists 
to-day, and to every student of history the necessity of a sound 
method of tracing the evolution of facts is insistently apparent. 
Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, in his lecture delivered at 
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Oxford last June on Greek Historical Writing, dwelt on the truly 
scientific nature of true history, of the evolutionary conception of 
growth that must underlie the historian’s art and method. This 
eminent German professor described the “free formative imagination” 
which is both the strength and the weakness of all historical work, 
and makes it practically impossible for any historical work to be 
final. Mr. Lecky takes perhaps a more hopeful but probably a less 
sound view. “In general the depreciation of the literary element 
“in history seems to me wrong.” So far we are with him. History 
is an art as well as science. It does not give photographic truth, 
but, like the portrait from the hand of a great painter, it should 
give substantial truth—a picture that the age itself would recognise 
as true. But the danger of the literary side of history is very great, 
and—we say it with some hesitation—we doubt if Mr. Lecky realised 
to the full this danger. He asserts boldly enough that evolution is 
the root of the matter when he says that “a true and comprehensive 
“history should be the life of a nation,” and adds that “the supreme 
“virtue of the historian is truthfulness.” But when this careful and 
often b.illiant historian goes on to say that “the truth of an historical 
“picture lies mainly in its judicious and accurate shading, and) it is 
“this art which the historian should especially cultivate,” we feel 
that the essayist goes too far. For here we have no standard. In 
the great hands of Macaulay “judicious and accurate shading” 
became an instrument of gross misrepresentation and caricature. “In 
the hands of lesser men the same process produces historical daubs. 
We prefer Maitland’s method: sudden illumination of a period by 
minute touches drawn from an intimate knowledge of the social life 
of the time, touches put in with stylistic quaintness so as to arrest 
the attention and give the veritable presentment of life. But despite 
criticism this essay is of great and permanent value. An essay on 
the writing of history from the pen of a striking historian has a 
value that will not pass away, and here as elsewhere we feel the 
even balance and judicial temperament of Mr. Lecky’s fine intellect 
and noble ideals. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. W. H. Beveridge has chosen the right moment to issue his 
work entitled ‘‘ Unemployment: a Problem of Industry’? (Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co., price 7s. 6d. net), a volume to which he brings 
great practical experience as a member of the Central (Unemployed) 
Body for London. The appearance of the work just at the moment 
when the Report of the Poor Law Commission is in the mind of the 
public is most opportune. Mr. Beveridge states that the guiding 
principle of his policy in respect to this great social evil ‘‘is the 
‘‘ reduction of the question of unemployment to a question of wages, 
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‘‘ Along that alone, but along that line certainly, will the problem of 
‘distress through unemployment at last be solved.’’ That, of course, 
‘means that the problem is essentially economic. We should submit 
that that is only true in a very limited sense, and say that the problem 
of unemployment is ultimately a moral question, and is really a problem 
in national education, and not a wages problem. Of course, so far 
as the existing unemployed are concerned, it is a question of wages, 
' but so far as the future is concerned it is a question of not creating an 
unemployable class. That really is the point taken by both Reports of 
the Royal Commission. However, it is most desirable that Mr. 
Beveridge’s point of view should be adequately elaborated, and here it 
is in chapters dealing with seasonal and cyclical fluctuations in trade, 
on the reserve of labour, that is to say, on the minimum of labour that 
is unemployed. The poor we have always with us; but surely educa- 
tion will reduce the reserve. We again do not agree with Mr. 
Beveridge when he seems to doubt the influence on the volume of 
unemployment of ‘‘ blind-alley’’ employments for boys. However, 
everything that Mr. Beveridge says deserves to be treated with respect ; 
he is a competent economist, and his book should be read at the same 
time as the Report of the Royal Commission. 


We desire to call attention at this time to Mr. Norman B. Dearle’s 
monograph on ‘‘ Problems of Unemployment in the London Building 
‘* Trades ’’ (Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co., price 3s. 6d.). Mr. Dearle 
is the Shaw Research Student of the London School of Economics, and 
this valuable work is a Toynbee Trust essay. It is not possible in these 
pages to do more than recommend the book, and to say that is receives 
the approval of Professor L. L. Price in a valuable introduction. He 
says that the ‘‘essay forms a noteworthy contribution to a _ very 


‘“ welcome class of economic studies.’’ We notice with pleasure that 
Mr. Dearle comes to the conclusion that ‘‘ much will have to be left to 
“‘the individual workman.’’ ‘‘ There is a feeling abroad among the 


‘‘ best men, moreover, whether it be right or wrong, that as regards 
‘“ wages they are as likely to be hindered as helped by the [Trades 
‘* Union] Societies.’? We agree that merely to find work is not a cure 
for unemployment. It does not touch the economic cause though it 
may delay or suspend its operation. ‘‘ The casual worker remains 
‘“casual still.’’ ‘‘ One influence that helps to increase unemployment 
‘“is found in the present unsatisfactory method of entering the trade. 
Vines A well-thought-out system of training is one of the things 
** needed to cope with the evil of irregularity of work.’’ In a word, 
‘* Continuation Schools ’’ are an economic force that plays directly on 
the unemployment question. Knowledge as to the conditions and 
possibilities of trades should be made common knowledge by a Govern- 
ment collating department. Public works can relieve a situation if 
carefully undertaken, but it must not be ‘‘ work for the unemployed ”’ 
and must be ‘‘ commercial ’’ in its aim. The economic difficulties of 
making hours and wages vary with the conditions of the trade are very 
great unless the numbers in the trade are limited—a condition that was 
possible in the Middle Ages but scarcely now. But the use of public 
employment exchanges may do much to organise labour. The book is 
worthy of full study. 
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Mr. Ellis T. Powell, in his work entitled ‘‘ The Essentials of Self- 

Government ”’ (Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., price 4s. 6d. net) 
deals with the ‘‘ mode by which the popular sovereignty of the British 
‘A electorate is exercised in its own domestic sphere; the manner in 
y which its expression is evoked, stimulated and directed; how it is 

sometimes defeated and distorted; how, finally, it is recorded and 
“within what limits it is supreme.’? Mr. Powell’s sub-title is some- 
what imaginative: ‘‘ A comprehensive survey, designed as a critical 
2 introduction to the detailed study of the electoral mechanism as the 
is foundation of political power, and a potent instrument of intellectual 
5 and social evolution; with practical suggestions for the increase of 
Rules efficiency.’’ The ideal to which Mr. Powell casts his upward eyes 
is “self-government ’’ which ‘‘ enables the civic body almost instan- 
if taneously to check, control, guide, or dismiss the authority which 
__ 18 attempting to employ its delegated power in a manner that does 

not commend itself to the national mind.’’ But, at present, we have 
‘“ electoral impotence ’’ and the ‘‘ menace of the Inner Cabinet.’? How 
is Mr. Powell going to give freedom to the electorate once more; how 
are we to reach the essentials of self-government? He would intro- 
duce “‘ a department of the constitutional mechanism which shall enable 
‘“a constituency to dismiss its member at any time.?? The idea is, 
we believe, new, and it is certainly ingenious. The proposal should 
receive consideration, as Mr. Powell has great experience as an election 
agent. Here he gives us a book full of information which is likely 
to be of value in an electoral contest, and is really full of interest. 


* * * 


‘Semitic Magic: Its Origins and Development,’’ by Mr. R. Campbell 
Thompson (Messrs. Luzac and Co., price ros. 6d. net) is an interesting 
book, full of out-of-the-way magic folk-lore and customs of the Middle 
East. Mr. Thompson tells us that ‘‘the theories put forward or 
‘‘ maintained in this book are based on a study of that intricate 
‘“demonology which has gradually developed throughout the lands of 
‘‘ Western Asia. The earliest written records of this magic are found 
‘‘in the cuneiform incantation tablets from Assyria; and, aided by 
‘‘the various stepping stones afforded by Rabbinic tradition, Syriac 
‘*‘monkish writings, and Arabic tales, we can trace its growth and 
‘‘ decadence through three thousand years down to its survival in 
‘‘modern Oriental superstitions. . . . All these superstitions 
‘“combine to throw light on many of the peculiar customs of the Old 
‘‘ Testament, and help to explain the hidden reason why those customs 
‘* existed.’? Here we read of manifestations of magic of every variety 
[it is useful to know that a hawk’s egg one half gilt and one half 
smeared with cinnabar if carried makes a man invisible when he 
pronounces the magic word which, unfortunately, Mr. Thompson with- 
holds], of pleasing demons, some of which marry and die, of halt- 
human creatures such as the Assyrian Alf, of the Evil Eye, of the 
Tabu, of wax sin-bearers. It is altogether a book full of curious 
matter, and with some scientific pretension. Mr. Thompson tells us 
that in studying the question of Tabu from the Assyrian side he wished 
to deal with certain cuneiform tablets in the British Museum dealing 
with medical and kindred subjects; ‘‘ but my two applications for per- 
‘* mission to copy unpublished tablets of this nature were refused by the 
‘Museum authorities.’? We do not understand this, as the scholars 
at the Museum are invariably anxious to promote research. Possibly 
the tablets are not of a character fit for publication. 
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The Rev. William Fairweather has done scholarly and most careful 
work in his volume entitled ‘‘ The Background of the Gospels; or, 
Judaism in the period between the Old and New Testaments ’’ (Messrs. 
T. and T. Clark, price 8s. net). These pages represent for the most 
part the Cunningham lectures delivered at Edinburgh in the spring of 
1907. The importance ‘of giving historic reality to what Mr. 
Fairweather calls ‘‘ the canonical hiatus’? of the one hundred and 
fifty years that immediately precede the birth of our Lord is obvious. 
The authorities used by Mr. Fairweather in revivifying for us the 
spiritual life of the period, and all that that spiritual life was to mean to 
Christianity are the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, Josephus, brief 
Greek and Latin notices, inscriptions on monuments and coins and 
evidence from papyri and such parts of Rabbinical literature as can 
safely be referred to the pre-Christian period in question. After dis- 
cussing ‘‘the fundamental characteristics of Judaism ’’—Judaism 
hemmed in, by the end of the second century, by Greek culture and for 
a century before that in touch with the larger world, yet always per- 
meated, even in its growth, by the ancient conception of a formal 
relationship of the people to God, by the idea of rational spiritual unity, 
by an atmosphere of religion from birth to death, by an individualism 
that gave an importance to each living soul, by a conservatism that pre- 
served and still preserves the nation intact—Mr. Fairweather proceeds 
to elaborate from his sources the history of the period and its spiritual 
development. It is plain that the importance of the epoch cannot be 
over-rated, for it gave us Christ and the generation on whom and 
through whom he worked and by whom Christianity was launched into 
existence. ‘‘ It needed only the magnetic touch of: Jesus to call into 
_ “active operation what was already dormant in the community.’’ An 
admirable book, and one for steady study. 


* * * 


We must draw attention to the publication of Sir William Ramsay’s 
valuable volume of essays, entitled ‘‘ Luke the Physician, and other 
“studies in the History of Religion’? (Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
price 12s.). The book opens with two masterly reviews on Professor 
Harnack’s recent volumes, entitled Lukas der Artst der Verfasser des 
dritten Evangelium und der Apostelgeschichte (1906) and Spriiche 
und Reden Jesu, die zweite quelle des Matthaeus und des Lukas (1907). 
Harnack now believes that ‘‘ the Third Gospel and the Acts are a 
‘‘ historical work in two books written by Luke,’’ and though he still 
doubts the value of Luke as an historian he is gradually becoming 
more favourable to him. The fact that Luke was a physician seems, 
indeed, now fully admitted by all competent critics. ‘‘ The laborious 
‘“ autopsy ’’ of the text of St. Luke has not been so fruitless as Sir 
William Ramsay thinks if it has cleared up this fact. The analysis 
and pungent criticism of Harnack’s methods are valuable, and there 
is a good deal of truth in the statement that ‘‘ the interest and value 
‘“of the book, . . . . seems to be even more in the evolution 
‘‘of the thought of a striking modern personality, viz., the dis- 
‘tinguished Author, than in the study of Luke. It shows the Author 
‘fon the threshold of the twentieth century thought, yet not able 
‘“completely to shake off the fetters and emerge out of the narrow 
‘‘methods of the nineteenth century.’’ Sir William Ramsay feels 
that Harnack’s Sayings and Speeches of Jesus show a great advance 
in realty of method on his former work. ‘‘ The main result, that the 
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lost Common Source of Luke and Matthew was a work earlier than 
‘“ Mark appears to me to be firmly established, and to lead straight 

‘to conclusions of the highest importance.”’ Those conclusions are, 
aed not accepted by Harnack, who thinks that it was Mark who 
finally fixed the type of all later Gospels. We have not space to do 
more than mention the very valuable studies of religion in Asia Minor 
(such as that on the ‘“‘ Peasant God ’’) that follow, and the lengthy 
study of ‘‘ the Church of Lycaonia in the Fourth Century.’? We 
must finally note that Sir William Ramsay provisionally accepts B.c. 8 
as the year of the Enrolment. 


* * * 


Dr. George G. Findlay’s Exposition of the Epistles of St. John, 
entitled ‘‘ Fellowship in the Life Eternal’’ (Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, price ros. 6d.), is a careful and scholarly piece of work, 
which is primarily intended for and will meet the needs of theological 
students and preachers. It is not the type of book that lends itself 
readily to review, but students will find a very careful analysis of the 
epistles with all the various conflicting views judicially considered. In 
the introduction we have an admirable discussion of the second and 
third epistles. We agree with the conclusion that the first of these 
brief documents is addressed to the endangered church, the second 
written at the same time to a personal friend, a member of the same 
church. It explains curious similarities in the documents. Dre 
Findlay rejects Dr. Rendel Harris’ theory in connection with the 
‘“elect lady ’’ that the word xupia is ‘‘a term of endearment, and 
‘“ neither a title of dignity nor a proper name.’’ After the Introduction 
the work falls into two divisions: the first analysing, under the title 
‘* Fellowship with God,’’ the first chapter and the second chapter to 
verse 27 of the first epistle; the second dealing, under the title ‘‘ Son- 
‘ship toward God,’’ with the next section of the epistle which ends 
with the Three Witnesses (1 John v. 6-12). The rest of chapter five is 
dealt with in an epilogue, dealing with ‘‘ the eternal life and the sin 
‘‘unto death’’ and ‘‘ The Apostolic Creed.’’ Dr. Findlay admits, 
with all modern critics, that the passage of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses is an early theological gloss. It will be remembered that 
Porson upheld, in his ‘‘ Letters to Travis,’’ this passage against 
Gibbon’s view. The work will be valued, for it represents the latest 
thought of a conservative New Testament scholar. Conservatism in 
the Higher Criticism is slowly coming into possession once more, 
though “she has much to be thankful for to the liberal critics. 


* * * 


Last year was the fiftieth anniversary of the laying of the first. 
Atlantic cable, and to commemorate that event an abridgment has 
been issued (Messrs. Constable and Co., price 12s. 6d. net) of the life 
of Sir Charles Tilston Bright, by the son and brother of the great 
inventor. Bright was born on June 8th, 1832, a cadet of an ancient 
Hallamshire house. He was educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
where an interest in chemistry and electricity was created. Charles 
started life as a telegraph clerk on the North-Western Railway, but 
soon, with his brother Edward, joined the Electric Telegraph Company. 
Both boys became inventors. In 1852 they registered some twenty- 
four patents in connection with an underground system of telegraphy, 
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which was brought into practical shape at Liverpool, where Charles 
was already acting as engineer-in-chief of the English and Irish 
Magnetic Telegraph Company. Under the inspired guidance of the 
two brothers, the land telegraph system of the country rapidly 
developed. In 1853 Bright successfully laid the cable to Ireland. This 
was the third cable laid with success, but the first to be laid in really 
deep water. Two years later came the great Atlantic cable. The 
story is told in full and technical detail in this interesting book. The 
difficulties to be overcome were immense, and the honour of knighthood 
bestowed on this young man of twenty-six was thoroughly deserved. 
We cannot do more than refer to his work in connecting India and 
the West Indies with Europe by cable as instances of a life crammed 
to the full with beneficent activity. Bright died in 1888, still a young 
man, leaving modern civilization deeply in his debt. His was a 
laborious life, and his labours were undertaken in the face not only 
of intrinsic difficulties but of private troubles. But his character was 
capable of overcoming and benefiting by all difficulties and trials. 


We gladly welcome the ‘‘ Brief Biographical Sketch of Robert 
‘“ Rawson,’’ the mathematician, now published by Mr. Robert Harley, 
F.R.S. (James Clarke & Co.: London and Portsmouth). Mr Rawson 
was a very remarkable man, whose brilliant intellectual gifts overcame 
the extraordinary disadvantages—so far as mental training was con- 
cerned—under which he was brought up. He was born at Brinsley, 
a colliery village, near Nottingham, on July 22nd, 1814, he died on 
March 11th, 1906, having left his mark on the progress of thought. 
At the age of seven, he was working in the coal-mines at Eastwood. 
He learned to read very early, and coming ‘“‘ across a periodical con- 
‘““taining a variety of mathematical questions . . . . a new 
‘“ world was opened to him.’’ He acquired elementary mathematical 
books, and obtained a desultory training, working out his problems in 
the mine. When he was 23, the Manchester and Leeds railway was 
being built by Robert Stephenson, and ‘‘a controversy was raised in 
“a local newspaper as to how the level of the road should be altered at 
‘“a curve in the railway so as to counteract the outward push due to 
‘centrifugal force when going round the curve at a given speed.’’ 
Rawson sent a signed solution of the problem with the result that he 
was brought to Stephenson’s notice, and was given a post im connec- 
tion with the railway at Rochdale. He at once began developing his 
mathematical gift with the aid of another self-taught mathematician, 
Mr. William Tomlinson, who edited the mathematical column of the 
York Courant. Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson and Mr. Robert Harley also 
largely influenced his future. He wrote, in the forties, a number of 
original papers dealing with questions of advanced pure mathematics. 
He was employed by Stephenson to ‘“‘ calculate the stresses on the 
‘‘ girders of the Menai Bridge. In 1847, he was appointed, on the 
‘‘ recommendation of Professor Hodgkinson, to the Head-mastership of 
‘*H.M. Dockyard School, at Portsmouth, and among his distinguished 
‘* pupils were Sir Philip Watts, K.C.B., Sir John Durston, K.C.B., and 
‘‘others. In 1894, he was made a magistrate.’’ Mr. Rawson found 
time also to do original work. He ‘‘ devised the screw compass, 
‘‘ which determines at sight the pitch of the screw,’’ and wrote many 
mathematical monographs, His first was on the ‘‘ Summation of 
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‘* Series ’’ (1844), his last, on ‘‘ Ferrier’s Theorem,’’ appeared in 1895. 
In 1878, Rawson and Harley obtained independently ‘‘by wholly 
‘* different methods, the explicit form of the complete cubic differential 
“resolvent.’? The equation was submitted to the British Association, 
and on the motion of Cayley, the Communication was printed in 
extenso. It was the triumph of a lifetime. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Sir Edward Clarke’s many admirers will be glad to possess this 
volume of ‘‘ Selected Speeches with Introductory Notes’’ (Messrs. 
Smith, Eider and Co., price 7s. 6d. net), for his eloquence and the 
vigour of his analysis of facts have been famous at the Bar, on the 
public platform, and in Parliament for many years past. His success 
in securing the acquittal of the prisoners in an important case in the 
North of England this year proves that his powers are as potent as 
ever and capable as ever in elucidating difficulties that give an appear- 
ance of guilt to the innocent. Here we have some important forensic 
speeches, such as the Staunton case speech for the defence in 1877, 
speeches on the fiscal question, on Ireland, on ‘‘the franchise and 
““registration,’’ on the Church and its work, and so forth. Here 
we have much eloquence in cold type; and perhaps Sir Edward Clarke 
suffers less than most orators from the disenchanting process of 
printing. 

* * % 


We are glad that Miss Jane Cowen has revised and re-published 
some of her father’s weightier speeches. The volume is entitled 
‘** Joseph Cowen’s Speeches on the Near Eastern Question ; Foreign and 
‘“Imperial Affairs; and on the British Empire’’ (Messrs. Longmans, 
Green and Co., price 2s. 6d. net). Mr. Cowen was a great orator, 
and it is well to have, in these days of small talkers, some memorials 
of the giants. We hope and believe that the book will sell readily. 
Here we may read about the Bulgarian atrocities, about Liberalism and 
Egypt, about Imperial Federation (1895), much about South Africa, 
together with his last message to his fellow citizens on the South 
African war: ‘‘ We will have justice for our countrymen and control 
“of our own Empire, come what may.’’ 


* * * 


We must commend to all interested in the history of music 
Mr. P. Robinson’s useful work, entitled ‘‘ Handel and his Orbit’’ 
(Messrs. Sherratt and Hughes), which is chiefly concerned with 
the relationship of Handel’s work with that of other musicians, and 
especially the difficult question of Handel’s borrowings. Mr. Robinson, 
after a very elaborate discussion, comes to the conclusion that Handel 
did not borrow from Erba, Urio and Stradella, as the works attributed 
to these composers, and treated as Handel’s ‘‘ sources,’’ were, in fact, 
written by Handel himself. He is of opinion that ‘‘ Handel wrote the 
‘** Urio’ Te Deum, and that his authorship of the other two compo- 
‘« sitions is attested by evidence of almost immeasurably greater weight 
‘‘than such as can be advanced on the opposite side.’’ But even if 
there was some borrowing from Italy, Handel transformed foam into 
wine. On the other hand, Mr. Robinson discusses ‘‘ Bach’s indebted- 
**ness to Handel’s Almira ’’—the opera of 1705. 
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We must record the publication of seventeen sermons by the Rev. 
F. Warburton Lewis in the Methodist Pulpit Library under the title 
“The Work of Christ’? (Mr. Robert Culley, price 2s. 6d. net). 
These addresses contain clear useful developments from important 
texts. The sermon on Death is full of hope. Death “‘is not a 
‘‘ putting off but a putting on.’’ The temptations that beset the 
preacher are trenchantly set forth in the sermon entitled ‘‘ The Vest- 
‘“ ments of the Worship of God.’ It is a book that may be read with 
profit by home readers of sermons—a large class, we imagine, as we 
watch the somewhat melancholy output of sermons day by day. 


* * * 


Principal Macalister’s introduction to the interesting lectures 
delivered before the Glasgow University Society of St. Ninian, and 
now published under the title ‘‘ Religion and the Modern Mind” 
(Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, price 5s.), is a very striking pro- 
nouncement. He claims for the religionist a co-partnership on equal 
terms with the scientist in dealing with the whole problem of life and 
the universe. The religionist’s phenomena is as real as the scientist’s 
phenomena. The workers are comrades in work and in discipline. 
The religionist owes the scientist a debt with respect to the conceptions 
of unity, law and progress that science has given to religion. On the 
other hand, the scientist owes a debt to the religionist—the debt of 
thankfulness for a new outlook that gives definite and optimistic 
solutions to the problems of origin, purpose and destiny. Hence we 
see “it is only discredited pseudo-science that is arrogant and 
‘“ blasphemous, as it is pseudo-religion that is proud, obscurantist and 
‘““narrow.”’ * 


Mr. William McDougall, the Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy 
in the University of Oxford, has produced a useful work in his volume 
entitled ‘‘ An Introduction to Social Psychology ’’ (Messrs. Methuen 
and Co., price 5s. net). The book is intended for the service of 
‘““students of all the social sciences by providing them with the 
‘“minimum of psychological doctrine that is an indispensable part of 
“the equipment for work in any of these sciences.’’’ Psychology is 
regarded by the author as ‘‘the positive science of conduct or 
“* behaviour,’’ and it would be difficult to find a better definition when 
we regard it as an applied science—the handmaid of education, and 
so forth. Of course the subject is as yet in a very incomplete state, 
and many of the propositions put forward by Mr. McDougall will find 
opponents. To say that ‘‘ directly or indirectly the instincts are the 
‘prime movers of all human activity ’’ involves a definition of instinct 
that probably few psychologists would accept. Again, it is difficult 
to accept the definition of emotion as an ‘‘ affective aspect of the opera- 
“‘tion of any one of the principal instincts ’’ unless, of course, again 
we are prepared to extend indefinitely the range, number, and 
character of instincts. Some of the suggestions go very far. Can 
it seriously be supposed that the desire to kiss a baby is a survival 
from a prehistoric age when we licked our cubs? Mr. MacDougall 
disclaims the instinct of imitation. We should have thought that 
modern researches into Selection made this particular instinct certain 
enough in the lower forms of life, If it is an instinct anywhere, it 
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is an instinct all through the scale of being. We have, however, not 
space to do more than draw attention to this very interesting book 
and to its valuable discussions with regard to sentiments and conduct, 
will and power. The style of the book is clear, and the subject is 
treated in a simple and interesting fashion. 


* * * 


The revised edition of Mr. Basil Stewart’s volume, entitled ‘‘ My 
‘“ Experiences of Cyprus ’’ (Messrs. George Routledge and Son, Ltd., 
price 6s.), is welcome, for the book is brightly written and gives the 
reader a clear idea of Cyprus and its people—its lazy Turks, descendants 
of the conquering Mussulman army of the late fifteenth century, and 
the Cypriote natives, Greek by descent, language, and religion, but 
forming now quite a separate people from the modern Greeks. The 
Orthodox Greek faith is professed, but the Cyprian Church is inde- 
pendent, and the Archbishop of Cyprus has owed no allegiance to any 
ecclesiastical head since the Council of Ephesus (431 a.p.). The 
Cypriotes are a pleasing, primitive people. The same cannot be said 
of the Levantine Greeks who abound in the marts. Cyprus, with its 
names famous in Greek literature and its important Medieval history, 
has by no means recovered, in the thirty years since the British occupa- 
tion began, from the deadening influence of Turkish rule. ‘‘ One cause 
‘“of our comparative failure to raise the island from the depths to 
‘“ which it has sunk through three centuries of Turkish rule is due to 
‘‘our unwillingness to take advantage of the experience of the native, 
‘“or to accommodate ourselves to his ways and prejudices ; but instead 
** pursue our own forceful way of insisting upon methods which we have 
‘‘ found advantageous elsewhere where conditions are quite different. 
‘‘ This trait, peculiar almost to this country, is one of the reasons why 
‘“ we are losing trade all over the world to our foreign rivals, particu- 
‘“larly America and Germany, who, unlike us, study the wants of their 
‘* customers, and do not try and teach them what they ought to require. 
*“Our Consuls are for ever dinning this fact into the ears of our 
‘‘merchants and pointing out the losses that occur through its non- 
‘* observance, but the latter seem to take little notice, but cry out, like 
‘* children, for Protection instead.”’ We fully agree with this important 
statement, and hope it will be taken to heart by English merchants in 
all parts of the world. 


NOTES. 


Wales is to be congratulated on being in actual possession at last of 
a national library. A substantial collection of volumes has been 
placed in the care of the Librarian at Aberystwith by the generosity 
of Sir John Williams, who thus crowns his long and persistent efforts 
towards the realisation of his dream of a great library for the 
Principality. The twenty thousand volumes comprise a number of very 
rare books and manuscripts, consisting almost entirely of Welsh litera- 
ture, and already other generous benefactors have signified their 
readiness to follow his example, which is likely to constitute an 1m- 
portant factor in the strengthening of the idea of national unity. 
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Bibliophiles are well aware that the quaint heading to chapters and 
other devices of the printer in old books have some special significance, 
but it is only within recent years that the watermarks in the paper 
have been found to possess a similar significance. Mr. Harold Bayley 
has studied the subject carefully, and claims that no systematic attempt 
has so far been made to elucidate the origin and purpose of the bizarre 
designs that decorated early publications. Messrs. Dent and Co. are 
about to publish the results of his researches. 


* * & 


The observance of anniversaries tends to become a craze, but its 
influence is wholly beneficial when it serves to draw attention to insti- 
tutions of the rank of the British Museum and the National Portrait 
Gallery. By a coincidence the Museum and the Gallery were both first 
opened to the public on January 15th—the former in 1759 and the latter 
in 1859. The ignorance and apathy of the: average individual con- 
cerning these wonderfully fascinating and interesting collections is one, 
of\those traits of English folk, which seem to be ineradicable. But the 
general attention which has been drawn to the completion of another 
chapter in their history may have had good results if only in awakening 
curiosity resulting in a visit either to Bloomsbury or Trafalgar Square. 


* * * 


Oxford and Carnbridge have both been taking part in the tendency to 
observe anniversaries. Nevertheless a word may be spoken for some 
recognition of the fact that the present year marks the four hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Margaret Beaufort. Amid the dulness of 
Walworth is the Lady Margaret Mission, which has just been com- 
memorating its twenty-fifth anniversary. it is the corporate expression 
by St. John’s College of the spirit of their founder in caring for the 
poor. The noble lady was particularly associated with Cambridge, 
but the foundation of Divinity Professorships at both Universities 
suggests that they might unite in honouring her memory and at the 
same time do something to remove the impression that these ancient 
seats of learning have not always been just to her. 


* * * 


The copyright and company laws of the United States are equally 
incomprehensible to the lay mind. When they are found in combina- 
tion no one can quite foretell the result. Mr. Clemens has formed a 
corporation, entitled the Mark Twain Company, with a view to securing 
perpetual copyright for his books in order that his family instead of his 
publishers may derive benefit from his works. It is an interesting 
experiment, and in view of the fact that the publishers are a well- 
organised body, it is not likely to pass without opposition. In English 
law, of course, his endeavour would not succeed, but that does not 
justify even a presumption that it will not be effectual on the other side 
of the Atlantic. , 

* * * 

It would be difficult to find anyone to write a book on ‘‘Old London 
‘‘Churches’’ with more sympathy and knowledge than Canon Benham. 
When in addition the volume contains coloured illustrations and an 
introduction by the Bishop of London, it is a matter for regret that the 
edition which Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton issued some weeks since 
is limited to five hundred copies. 
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WIND. 


Wind of the morning, wind of the gloaming, wind of the night, 

What is it that you whisper to the moor 

All the day long and every day and! year; 

Resting and whispering, rustling and whispering, hastening and 
whispering 

Around, across, beneath 

The tufts and hollows of the listening heath: 

Seized of a busy fury to reveal 

The fulness of your burthen to each grey 

And sun-bleached tussock, every purple sheath 

And wan, black interval of peat and mere; 

What is it that you sing? 

No lonely moss-hag but must feel 

The stir of chilly utterance ; 

The white hairs of the flax, the harsh, dry reed 

Are twisted to give heed 

To every shiver of your secret way ; 

The very burn 

Checks for a moment in its spluttermg dance 

To wait you on the brown lip of the fall, 

While the precipitate spray-wreathes pause and turn 

To hang upon the shrillness of your flight. — 


Wind of the moorland, wind of the fenland, wind of the height, 
What is it that you mutter to the lakes 

Hidden and drear and soulless, waiting for 

The shock and sudden thrill 

Of your fierce stoop and wild tempestuous call ; 

When the steel depths within the sullen face 

Shall shudder into life and heavily quake 
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With sharp incongruous mirth, and gusty waves © 
With pelt and wind-drift shriek upon the chase, 
And bluster fretfully along the shore 

To hear you whistling up the farther hill? 


Wind of the woodland, wind of the forest pines, 
What is it that you murmur ceaselessly 

In the great forests, through the wistful night 
Of quiet stars, or when the full noon glare 
Makes silence and expectance of the plain, 
Hushing and whispering, instant and whispering ; 
While the dark solemn stems in dim-seen lines 
Stand sentinel upon your mystery, 

You steal amid the myriad drowsy leaves 

And with the rustle of your cadence fling 
Their placid green to silver of delight ; 
Jostling the shadowy throng 

Until each shrouded summit rocks again 

With voiceless riot, and on the still, cool air 
The rush of tremulous laughter dying weaves 
A far strange echo of insistent song? 


Wind of the suntide, wind of the raintide, wind of the spring, 
What is it that you cry among the corn, 

That bids the gold heads flash, 

Bending in stolen converse for a while, 

Then in sweet conscious mirth 

Swaying aloft, to mingle with a clash 

Of faint-heard bells, innumerable laughter ; 
What is the witchery that ripples after 

Your first slow breath before the breaking morn ; 
When all the sleeping earth 

Stirs with a welcoming smile, 

And every blossom, every blade of grass 

Breaks from its coverlet of fine-spun dew 

To swing and jest with you, 

Poising and listening, pausing and listening, 

To thrill with each fresh whisper as you pass? 


Wind of the torrent, wind of the mist-wraith, wind of the hill, 
What is your message for our gaunt grim crags, 

As with a harsh fantastic mimicry 

Of deadly rage you rush upon their strength 

In clangour of attack; 

When with a hollow thunder you assail 

Their lichened pinnacles, battering upon 

Their sullen buttresses, spurring the mass 

Of furious cloud about their damp grey walls 
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In savage ecstacy of passion ; c 
Until at length 
Turret and bastion pulsing with the shock 
Of joyous frenzy bellow to the gale: 
The bluff blunt cliffs roar out their answering glee 
In deep reverberations: cleft and cave 
Echo the boisterous chorus from hoarse throats: 
The torrent shouts its triumph to the rocks, 
And the rock answers with the vicious notes 
Of volleying stone falls ; 
Full of the frolic every precipice 
Shakes with new tumult, flings the onset back, 
Stabs the shrill coursers of the flying clouds 
’ With trenchant edge, and rends the grey mist-hags 
In shrieking eddies through the gaping pass? 


Then, ere the passions summoned into life 

At your imperious voice have ceased to rave, 
Wind of the cloud, wind of the darkling hill, 
You sink within some stealthy hiding-place 
And loiter, chuckling; while the riven shrouds 
Of treacherous vapour, eddying in amaze 

At the thin stillness, furtively cling round 

The mountain’s lowering face, 

Seeking the shelter of some sunless coombe 

To linger bat-like for your call. of strife; 

The while the bare bleak summits, shuddering: still 
With half-spent fury, helpless and frowning gaze 
Into the still impending pall of gloom 

That blurs their every form ; 

Sightless and listening, silent and listening, 
With not an answering sense 

Quick but the throb of memory, not a sound 
But the dank sullen drip of vanished storm. 


‘Wind of the dale and fell, 
What is the burthen of your perilous spell, 
Which makes such mock of their magnificence, 
Their broken contemplation? What the voice 
That issuing once again 
Chants a clear call to every brooding height 
And surly wilderness ; 
Bidding the sombre fastnesses rejoice ; 
Waking each dim recess 
With sweet persuasive breath; 
Stirring the sluggish cloud-banks to dispel 

_ Their sorrow in a ripple of light rain; 
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Dyeing the sad grey heath 
With wind-lights from the falling sunset flood; 
Charming the valleys from their stormy mood 
Into the clear warm views of summer hours ; 
Blowing the laughter of gold evening showers 
Across the slanting beams ; 
Lulling the cataract to little trills 
And spurts of merriment ; 
Crowning the summits, weather worn, wind rent, 
With coronals of twilight? 

; Then as night 
Sinks in slow peace upon the tired hills, 
Wind of the shadows, wind of awakening dreams, 
Is some new glamour born 
In the long haunting croon 
That moans all night across the desolate screes 
And fills the lonely vale, ! 
Sighing and whispering, ceaselessly whispering, 
Thrilling the reed-bed and the heath awake, 
Brushing the tear-drops from the drooping thorn, 
Ruffling the dark brow of the hidden lake 
With dimples at the kisses of the stars, 
And deeper down the dale 
Parting the pallid curtain of the trees 
To bid the shallows toss their silvery bars 
In elfin challenge to the solemn moon. 


Is it a tale of cities and of men, 

Wind, you are always crying 

On the old moor and up the haggard glen; 

Tales of the little wars, the little schemes, 

The sorry jesting and the foolish sighing, 

The poet’s or the painter’s idle dreams, 

The folly that you hustle in the road, 

The folly that you puff about the hall, 

The puppet praise or blame, 

The heart that breaks beneath its self-built load: 
The irony of pomp that spreads its train 

With death about its path, yet when death comes 
Falls in amaze, and dying 

Clamours “injustice,” while once more the vain 
Procession shuffles on, again to greet 

Its unremembered ending with new wail, 

And so for ever; and ever it loves to call 

These brittle moments “majesty” or “fame”? 
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Wind of the palace, wind of the hovel, wind of the street! 
Is it some jesting tale 

Of all the needless pain, the wasted homes, 

The brief and bitter tears; 

The cruel humour of our groping sense 

That spends its petty hour of common life 

In cold dissensions, and for lonely years 

Poisons new hearts with vapouring remorse ; 

The greater nothingness of pounds than pence ; 
The mock which calls some larger squabble “ strife,” 
And primly bids it cease, 

Following the graveyards in the victor’s course 
With praise for such fair peace? 

Is it of love that pays its dawn of pleasure 

With northern winter nights of memory ; 

Of toil, which binds green spring 

Crouching for bread and warmth behind its desk, 
And sets hoar autumn free for wandering 

Through its brief wilderness of withered leisure? 


Wind, is it this you sing, and is it this 

That sets the heather laughing at your kiss? 
Laughter?—the very hills might shout to know 
That moments of sweet sense, 

Brief as a rainbow to their passing strength, 
Are tempered to a hardness yet more cruel 
Than their grey iron hearts. The little flower 
That blossoms but a morning in the sun 
Might weep to hear the length 

Of summer years lavished in impotence 

Of grimy hoarding in the loveless town. 

The dragonfly that darts its radiant hour 

In the warm light upon the golden down 
Might shiver at the tale of life that leaves 
Its children starving, without fuel, 

Cradled in sunless poverty, with woe, 

Toil and harsh age for all their joy receives, 
Until the shadow and their dark are one. 


Were this the only burthen of your song, 

Your only secret, wind of comforting, 

You could not make a mock of it. The weight 
Of all the shadows of the world, the dust 

Of mis-spent greatness, conscious littleness, 

The waste of early graves 

And mortal questionings of heedless fate, 
Which you alone are strong 
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To scatter to a kind forgetfulness, 

Would charge your wings with sorrow: you would drag 
An ageing broken journey, stealing home 

With the one hope, man’s hope, to know the end. 

Or had you heart to sing, 

To draw discordant laughter from the crag ; 
Or fling sour jests across the racing foam, 

‘The heather-bells would weary of your trust, 

The brooks run voiceless at your drone of death, 

The hills of our old love would cease to lend 

A patient ear to mockery of pain, 

And the huge merriment of kindly waves 

Would sleep, contemptuous of your callous breath ; 

And only sorrow, and rain, 

And silence, greet your melancholy flight. 


Wind from the stars, wind from the infinite, 

You reach us from the shoreless realms of space 
And vanish in illimitable years ; 

One golden moment’s grace 

Your voice is sweet with far, strange happiness, 
Your breath is quickening with unknown life ; 

The very storms that dress 

Your passage with the panoply of sorrow 

Seem like a mother’s tears 

Who weeps a little anguish with her child 

And smiles to think ’twill all be gone to-morrow. 
From pole to pole you pass 

Tossing our childish griefs on wings of laughter, 
Breathing dream-fancies on our tear-dimmed glass ; 
Sighing and listening, smiling and whispering, 
Even as you chant of death and dust and strife, 
Gusts of unbidden hope leap echoing after : 

Wind from the silence, wind from the sunless sleep, 
What have you seen within the rayless deep? 
What have you heard beyond the forms of time? 


Had we the heart of the wild, 

Had we the crystal vision of the lake, 

The clearer hearing of the wave-washed shell, 
Were it but ours to take 

Truth from the constant hills, and purity 

From the soul-blossom of the heather-bell, 

We too should know the meaning of the voice, 
We too should hear within the rushing wind 

The secret that can make the seas rejoice 

Even in the break of death, and set the flowers 
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And all the breathless wonder of the heath 
And all the dream-filled silence of the fell, 
And all the rainbow life of summer showers, 
Swaying with laughing melody. 

For the woof of the woeful tale you tell, 

The comedy of pitiful mankind, 

Is woven across and through 

The warp of infinite knowledge; above, beneath, 
Gleams the great unity of opposite truth, 

‘The secret laughter of the universe. 


Man, man alone, born to the half-god’s curse 

Of warring sense and reason, deems but true 
Their littleness of concord; only feels 

That something whispers in the rise and fall 

Of winds, which heart accepts, and thought denies, 
And that the beauty challenging his eyes 

As ordered line and colour yet conceals 

A symbol for his spirit. That is all. 

Save in those moments, when with heart of youth, 
Forgetful of the fetters of our mind, 

We battle with the might 

Of some vast precipice, with every sense 

Tuned to the effort and the enthralling height, 
Heeding and knowing nought but the intense 
Delight of gladsome day ; 

Or when in dreamer’s mood, 

The day long journey past, 

The home lights nearing, 

We wander o’er the enchanted solitude 

Of grassy upland, tread the restful way 

Down the dim moonlit valley, only hearing 

The sleepy murmur of the fall, only intent 

To lose ourselves in our deep wonderment ; 
Then, then, at last, 

The summons of your song in quick, fierce thrills 
Draws from our hearts the laughter of the hills; 
In white truth winging to us 

From vision-lights beyond our pilgrim sun, 

In sure hope singing to us 

Of vision-heights whence day and dark seem one, 
Wind of our world, wind from the worlds unseen, 
Voice of what shall be, and of what hath been, 
The meaning of your laughter and our woe 

We know, we know. 


GEOFFREY WINTHROP YOUNG. 
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REVIEWS. 
BEETHOVEN’S. LETTERS* 


Mrs. Diehl’s recent “Life of Ludwig van Beethoven” portrayed with 
great vigour the personality of this great artist and showed us that 
the man in his long struggle against adversity rose even beyond the 
flights that he scaled as a composer of consummate genius. But 
Mrs. Diehl’s book was really only an introduction and ground sketch 
that revealed the general lines along which his character and his genius 
moved. The important work before us takes the reader, by means of 
Beethoven’s own letters, into the inner workings of his life. It is 
strange to find that this is the first complete edition of the letters— 
complete, that is, in the sense of a complete collection of all letters 
hitherto referred to in works on Beethoven, with the addition of 
“many ew letters printed here for the first time, some of exceptional 
“length; and they show the composer to us under ew aspects.” 


Dr. Kalischer has been careful to check from the originals the letters . 


here printed wherever possible, and he tells us that “taking every- 
“thing into account—style, grammar, orthography, and punctuation— 
“T have the astounding declaration to make, viz. that of all the 
“editors, none has reproduced quite correctly any of the original 
“letters that I have examined.” The fact is not really very astound- 
ing, for Beethoven was the most careless of letter writers, and had 
the caligraphy of genius. To correct grammar, punctuation or 
orthography or to misread words must have seemed to most editors a 
duty or a necessity. Mr. Shedlock’s admirable translation gives the 
text of the letters in full, and often renders even the play upon words 
that appealed to the composer’s whimsical mind, but he has com- 
pressed Dr. Kalischer’s notes, some of which “in the absence of the 
“German text would be meaningless.” 

Beethoven was born on December 16th, 1770, and died on March 
26th, 1827. These letters begin with the dedication letter to the 
Prince Elector Max Friedrich of Cologne, written in the year 1783, 
beginning “Most. Illustrious! Music from my fourth year began to 
“Ibe the first of my youthful occupations,” and end with a note 
dated March 20th, 1827, assigning the copyright in his last quartet in 
C sharp minor. There are 1,220 letters in all. Time may add 
important documents even to this vast bulk of fascinating and 
characteristic correspondence. Mr. Shedlock is not without hope that 
the “lively correspondence” between Weber and Beethoven will 
eventually be found. Mr. Shedlock in his too brief preface 
makes some interesting notes on characteristics that appear 
5 au hy Loney ocapacy my + ite 
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in the letters and on some of the views expressed. Beethoven’s 

“veneration for Bach and Handel was great; of the ancients, 

“indeed, he declared in a letter to the Archduke Rudolph 

“that they alone possessed genius.” In 1801 he wmites of the 

“high art of his forefather of harmony,” meaning Sebastian Bach. 

He especially admired Handel, though curiously enough he -never 

possessed a complete edition of his works till Stumpff gave them’ to 

him in 1827—too late for use. He respected Mozart, and Haydn, too, 

in a sense. Mr. Shedlock notes Beethoven’s frequent use of folk 

melodies. The Fifth Movement of the Septet is probably a Rhenish 

folk melody, “and the Trio of the Presto of the Seventh Symphony — 
“appears to be an Austrian Hymn to the Virgin.” Russian and Scotch 

songs were often in his mind. The translator rightly dwells on 

Beethoyen’s love of literature. There is “abundant evidence” of his 

knowledge of Shakespeare. He was a reader of Goethe, whom, 

however, and not unnaturally, he did not respect. Mr. Shedlock . 
points out, disagreeing on this point with Grove, that the composer 
was a student of the Bible. He frequently paraphrases Biblical 
sentences. 

It is not possible in a short notice to go through the letters. Those 
who know the outlines of the composer’s life will know where to 
look in these volumes for the information as to the real—the noble- 
hearted, impulsive, suspicious, generous, and pure-minded—Beethoven. 
They will look in vain for news from Vienna in 1787, but in the same 
year he writes from Bonn to Eleanore von Breuning. There are 
not so many letters to the Breuning family as one would have liked. 
. There are only about 33 letters before the year 1800. The letters to 
Bettina von Arnim are here: the doubtful third letter is here. It 
has all the Beethoven manner; all his impulsive loveableness. The 
letters to Amalie Sebald follow. : 

To some minds it is a question whether all these letters should ever 
have been published. It is certainly a difficult question. What right 
we have to pry into private lives of men of genius it would be 
difficult to say. There is from the point of view of prying something 
almost disgusting in the intrusion of a coldly curious world into the 
privacy of genius; and we fear that it is very largely from the prying 
point of view that so many people read the love letters and business 
letters of men who stand far above the reader’s moral or intellectual 
standpoint. On the other hand, a supreme genius belongs in a sense 
to the world. His life is a common of pasture where men graze in 
order to learn the secret of supremacy: nothing is too slight, nothing 
too private to throw light on the processes of supreme minds. From 
this point of view such materials for analysis as those before us can 
be justified. Recipients of letters ought not to keep them after their 
immediate use is over without the consent of the writer. If ‘the 
writer consents then he faces the risk of publication. But without 
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such consent it is almost desecration to publish the careless letters 
of a man who must needs put his evanescent thoughts, anger, pleasure, 
pain, sorrow on paper. Yet, as we have said, their publication can 
in a sense be justified so far as the public are concerned. Justified 
so far as anyone else is concerned they cannot be; yet ghoulish 
relatives often publish the most private letters in the face of the 
direct negative of ‘the writers. 


* * * 
MADAME NOVIKOFF AND HER FRIENDS* 


The name of Madame Novikoff, so often in the mouths of the 
general public as well as of publicists in the seventies and eighties of 
the last century, has in recent years been less familiar. A famous per- 
sonality in international circles, honoured with the confidences and the 
suspicions of great statesmen, the time, however, has come when she 
must suffer the fate that fame imposes, and find her aims, ambitions 
and social life brought within the compass of a book. Mr. W. T. 
Stead has edited, under the title “The M.P. for Russia: Reminis- 
cences and Correspondence of Madame Olga Novikoff,” these striking 
memories of the lady whom Lord Beaconsfield called “the M.P. for 
“Russia in England.” Born in 1840, Miss Olga Kireef married 
Colonel Ivan Novikoff in 1860. Her family were Slavophile in the 
strongest sense, and throughout her life Madame Novikoff has 
endeavoured “to interpret her country to the English public.” In 
St. Petersburg, as early as 1863, she was beginning, through her 
friendship with Lord Napier, to appreciate British statesmanship, and 
her acquaintanceship with Mr. Villiers strengthened this impression. 
Her personality impressed itself upon the diplomatic world in which 
she moved, and her correspondence from the early sixties onwards 
with great politicians was extensive ; nor was it merely political, for 
religious questions largely occupied her mind. Her relationship with 
Tyndall and other great thinkers is full of charm. 

Madame Novikoff first came to England in 1868, but it was not until 
1873 that we find her taking any part in politics, though she had 
already made innumerable friends in the most intellectual English 
circles. In 1876 the death of her brother Nicolas in the Servian ranks, 
which he had joined in order to organise resistance to the Turks, 
formed a turning point in her career. Kinglake wrote a touching 
tribute to the heroism of Nicolas Kireef, and there can be little doubt 
that his death had great influence on the Russian national feelings 
towards the Turks. It became Madame Novikoff’s business to make 
the English people realise that Russia had a moral and not merely 
a political part to play in Balkan affairs) Here we can read at 


* The M.P. for Russia; Reminiscences and Correspondence of Madame Olga 
Novikog. (Mr. Andrew Melrose, price 32s. net.) 
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length the part played by Madame Novikoff in educating the English 
mind as to the attitude of Russia. To what extent she was 
justified in believing that her country was, in its political moves, 
actuated by the highest motives we do not pretend to know, but 
certain it is that she played a most important part in keeping 
England and Russia out of war. Mr. Gladstone believed in her, 
and was her devoted friend. Mr. Stead claims that the cordial 
relations now existing between the two great Empires is in a large 
measure due to the foundation laid by the ceaseless and brilliant 
efforts of this lady thirty years ago. That her social and political 
influence was very real ‘there can be no manner of doubt. Her 
friends ranged from M. Pobédonostzeff to Mr. Gladstone. Her 
London salon was ever filled to overflowing with the best type of 
Englishmen and English women, and she managed to dissipate in 
the most wonderful fashion the atmosphere of distrust that Russian 
statesmanship and many overt unfriendly acts in Europe and Asia (as 
witness the Penjdeh incident) did so much ‘to create. She stood, Mr. 
Stead ‘tells us, for the Russian people rather than the Russian Govern- 
ment, and if that is so the work she did was of infinite value, for there 
can be no doubt at all as to the inherent greatness of the Slav. 
However, it is early days yet to sum up the true inwardness of her 
influence. That it was actuated by high motives these volumes 
show. So fascinating and virile, and yet so mystic a personality, 
has rarely appeared on the strange stage of European politics. 


MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S DE JLIBRIS* 


The fréshness and charm of Mr. Diobson’s work, his whimsical 
‘ appreciation of all that is.charming in the work of others, was never 
more apparent than in the essays and verses here reprinted. “ Books 
“and their Associations” reminds us once again how true and 
faithful a lover of books the essayist ts—a lover of books and of 
book-lovers. He takes up “a stained and battered French folio 
with patched corners—Mons. N. Renouard’s translation of the 
“ Metamorphoses ad’Ovide, 1637”—and finds at the back of the 
“Dedication to the King,” scrawled in a slanting, irregular hand: 
“Pour Mademoiselle de mons Son tres humble et tres obeissant 
“serviteur St. André.” . . . But who was Mlle. Mons? Mr. 
Dobson solves the problem in his delightful way. 


‘* Mlle. de Mons was some delightful seventeenth-century French 
child, to whom the big volume had been presented as a picture 
book. I can imagine the alert, strait-corseted little figure, with 


* De Libris: Prose and Verse. By Austin Dobson. (Messrs. Macmillan & Co.,). 
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ribboned hair, eagerly craning across the tall folio; and following 
curiously with her finger, the legends under the copper ‘ figures’— 
-*Narcisse en fleur,’ ‘ Ascalaphe en hibou,’ ‘Jason endormant 
‘le dragon ’—and so forth, with much the same wonder that the 
Sinne-Beelden of Jacob Cats must have stirred in the litthe Dutch 
women of Middleburg. There can be no Mlle. de Mons but this,— 
and for me she can never grow old !”’ 


Nothing, indeed, grows old for Mr. Dobson. Age, indeed, is the 
source of youth with him. A book or a book-lover is vitalised by 
the passage of the years: 


“The Old, at least, we know: the New 
(A changing Shape that all pursue !) 
Has been,—may be, a fraud.’’ 


The eighteenth century, of course, is represented here. The essay 
on Bramston’s “Man of Taste” gives us the “note” of the early 
century ; while “M. Rouquet on the Arts” shows us the mid-century 
from an unusual point of view; and the paper on The Parent's. 
Assistant gives us the end when literary genius was finding its new 
method of expression. Mr. Dobson justly appreciates Scott’s appre- 
ciation of Miss Edgeworth and her undoubted genius. We must 
quote the description here of “the land of Stothard,” for we doubt if 
late eighteenth-century “society” has ever been better etched : 


‘“ There is a land of grave gestures and courteous inclinations. 
of dignified leave-takings and decorous greetings ; where the ladies 
(like Richardson’s Pamela) don the most charming round-eared 
caps and frilled xégligés ; where the gentlemen sport ruffles and 
bag-wigs and spotless silk stockings, and invariably exhibit shapely 
calves above their silver shoe-buckles; where you may come in 
St. James’s Park upon a portly personage with a star, taking an 
alfresco pinch of snuff after that leisurely style in which a pinch 
of snuff should be taken, so as not to endanger a lace cravat or a 
canary-coloured vest ; where you may seat yourself on a bench by 
Rosamond’s Pond in company with a tremulous mask who is 
evidently expecting the arrival of a “‘ pretty fellow’’; or happen 
suddenly, in a secluded side-walk, upon a damsel in muslin and a 
dark hat, who is hurriedly scrawling a poulet, not without obvious 
signs of perturbation. But whatever the denizens of this country 
are doing, they are always elegant and always graceful, always 
appropriately grouped against their fitting background of high- 
ceiled rooms and striped hangings, or among the urns and fish- 
tanks of their sombre-shrubbed gardens.’’ 


From Stothard he passes on to Caldecott, though we should have 
hiked a word of the intermediate country, when the young ladies 
of 1818 wore the prettiest dresses known for a century. But 
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nothing more charming than the third country—a child country—has 
ever been seen in the fairyland of books: 


‘‘ Finally there is a third country, a country inhabited almost 
exclusively by the sweetest little child-figures that have ever been 
invented, in the quaintest and prettiest costumes, always happy, 
always gravely playful,—and nearly always playing; always set in 
the most attractive framework of flower-knots, or blossoming 
orchards, or red-roofed cottages with dormer windows. Every- 
where there are green fields, and daisies, and daffodils, and pearly 
skies of spring, in which a kite is often flying. No children are 
quite like the dwellers in this land; they are so gentle, so unaffected 
in their affectation, so easily pleased, so trustful and so confiding. 
And this is GREENAWAy-land.’’ 


But praise for Miss Greenaway still leaves room for praise for 
Hugh Thomson, whom Mr. Dobson calls “‘the ‘Master of the Vig- 
“nette, taking that word in its primary sense as including head-pieces, 
“‘tail-pieces, and initial letters. In this department, no draughtsman 
“T can call to mind hhas ever shown greater fertility of invention, so 
“much playful fancy, so much grace, so much kindly humour, and 
“such a sane and wholesome spirit of fun.” 

This delightful ‘book shows that Mr. Dobson is still the same in 
phrase and matter as when hie first discovered for us that imaginary 
and pleasing eighteenth century of his. 


* * * 


THE IMMORTALS GREAT. QUEST* 


This is an astonishingly clever book: clever in its conception of 
a Utopia, still more clever in the vividness with which this strange 
Hesperian world is brought before us, but chiefly clever in the 
astounding note on which the book ends. Till the last pages are 
reached the story is simply an absorbing story: the tale of a race 
that found itself one fine morning on the northern hemisphere of 
the planet Venus; the tale of the social and mental evolution of a 
race that proved to be, save in one particular, immortal. We. find 
this race, having apparently reached its highest intellectual stand- 
point, suddenly becoming weary of itself and of its life, and ready 
to welcome the one chance of race extinction open to it. It would 
not be fair to tell the “plot,” if one may use such a term, of the 
tale here; but one may say that the race, though very numerous, 
is definitely limited in number and cannot multiply. There is, 
moreover, apparently one way of passing out of the life, an extra- 
ordinarily ingenious method based in the subtlest fashion upon the 


* The Immortals’ Great Quest: Translated from an Unpublished Manuscriptin the 
Library of a Continental University. By the Rev. James William Barlow, ex-senior 
Fellow and Vice-Provost Trinity College, Dublin. (Messrs, Smith, Elder & Co., 
price 3s. 6d. net.) 
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economics of pain. The sense of race weariness increases, and then 
at an alarming rate the number of suicides rises. But—and here the 
tale becomes of intense interest—an astounding discovery is made. 
The loophole of escape is found after all to be no loophole. The 
race is positively and unconquerably immortal. Race weariness or 
cheeriness, the Hesperians must go on, century after century, in their 
peculiar and wonderful life. There are one hundred millions of 
them, and so intimate have they become, and so exceeding civil, 
that each one in the course of zons has got to know the othier 
99,999,999 Hesperians by sight. Bored or not, they have to put up 
with it, for there ‘they are, living on club-life terms for all eternity. 
All this is very good telling, but the reader necessarily wonders 
to what it is leading. The Hesperians, with their marvellous know- 
ledge of all, and more than all, the sciences that we know something 
_ of, yearned from their spatial island for a sight or hint of the Great 
Architect who had made this marvellous universe. At last a mes- 
senger came—came from, of all places, came from Holland. Never 
mind how he reached Venus; that is part, and a good part, of the 


tale; but just think what he was. The Hesperians were waiting — 


for Christ, and they got Dr. Gervaas van Varken, a misanthrope 
of the most abominable kind’; a man who merely abandoned earth 
because he hated man with all his heart. Brought up as a Calvinist 
“of the most austere type,” he expounded in the temple that the 
Hesperians had raised to the unknown God a doctrine that was 
beyond belief : 


‘Into the doctor’s exposition of the Christian faith we need not 
enter. Suffice it to say, that when he came to the explicit statement 
—delivered with evident marks of delight—that the Maker designed 
the greater part of the human race to live everlastingly in 
excruciating torture by fire, the whole of the assembly rose simul- 
taneously to their feet and left the cathedral. They would hear no 
more.”’ 


The conception is terrible in the extreme: a race of immortals, | 


in their Great Quest for God, find the God that the Calvinists 
ignorantly worship. Their one great hope has failed. The long 
centuries had given them this one chance of knowledge; they were 
waiting for Christ, and they found—the Neo-Calvinist; and their 
case would have been as bad had they found many another sectarian. 
No wonder that they turned forthwith to the Higher Criticism: 
de te fabula. 


* * * 


THE FUTURE LEADERSHIP OF THE CHURCH* 


This important volume calls for careful consideration from all who 
have at heart the future of organised Christianity. “To secure 
“able men for the Christian ministry is an object of transcendent, 

“The Future Leadership of the Church. By John R. Mott, M.A., General 


Secretary of the World’s Student Christian Federation. (Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton, price 7s. 6d.) 
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“urgent, and world-wide concern. It involves the life, the growth, 
“the extension of the Church—the future of Christianity itself.” 
In these words Mr. Mott states the problem that faces all the 
Churches to-day. The supply of men falls off in the face of an_ 
increased demand. In the twenty years from 1881 to 1901 the 
number of deacons ordained in the Church of England fell from 
2.7 to 1.7 per 100,000 of population in England and Wales. The 
same fact im all Churches is to |be noticed in most parts of America 
and the Continent of Europe. It is possible, however, to believe 
that quantity has been replaced by quality. That this should 
be the case is strongly urged by Mr. Mott, and in fact we believe 
it is the case. That men of great moral and intellectual ability are 
needed 'to cope with modern disbelief and totake advantage of modern 
criticism there can be no doubt. The problem of adding to the num- 
ber of such men is undoubtedly urgent. This is, indeed, as necessary 
m the extension of Christianity in the great new areas of population, 
such as Canada and the West of America, as in its consolidation. 
in the old lands. Ministers must be teachers in the schools, leaders 
in social questions, as well as expounders of doctrine and sources of 
faith. In the great cities spiritual efforts are needed more than 


' ever, spiritual efforts combined with an intense sense of social 


service. “The nation can be saved and conserved only by Christian 
“character. . . . One of the greatest perils of the nation is secu- 
“Jarism. . . . Men of statesmanlike qualities are required in the 
“Christian ministry to-day in numbers greater than ever before, to 
“direct the irresistible movements of co-operation, federation and 
“unity which are gathering momentum among Christians all over 
~ “ the world.” Now, as Mr. Mott eloquently points out, the Church 
has its opportunity. “Why does the Church falter on the threshold 
“of such an unparalleled opportunity? Because it lacks the vision 
“of the need and the opportunity.” That vision is amply displayed 
before our eyes in the pages of this book. 

The obstacles to the strengthening of the ministry Mr. Mott finds 
in the eternal ideas of “material success” and “worldly preferment,” 
as well as in the idea that the Church’s work can well be done 
by men who are not in the ministry. But intellectual difficulties 
are not, Mr. Mott thinks, keeping the best and most intellectual men 
out; and he speaks from a wide range of experience. But the fear 
of losing “liberty of expression” is keeping some men out of the 
ministry, and the fear of inconsistency of life is another factor of 
deterrence; nor can we neglect the fear that there will not be 
sufficient scope and the certainty that the profession yields but a 
bare livelihood; but “the principal reason why young men of the 
“highest qualifications are not entering the ministry in larger 
“numbers is the lack of definite, earnest, prayerful efforts to influence 
“them to devote themselves to this calling.” The fault lies with 
parents and ministers who fail to make these efforts. 
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The favouring influences are as numerous as the deterrent 
influences: the lives of great ministers; the atmosphere of training 
colleges in universities; altruistic effort by voluntary workers ; 
college revivals; Christian homes; prayer. But why should we 
leave all the good things to the devil? Why should not améztzou 
be a legitimate source of attraction to the ministry? If it is true 
that there is a deficiency of able men at the present time in the 
churches, there is such an opening as never before for the ambitious 
man; and his ambitions will be turned into the right channels, into 
vast problems of Church government, Church finance, Church 
administration. However, by all means let there be a propaganda 
_ calling young men into the official service of the Churches: sermons, 
public appeals, interviews. Let the Church’s recruiting sergeants 
go abroad and call in all and several to the new work which is the 
old: the clergy, the schoolmaster, the don, the professor, the parent. 
The Christian Student Movement, which Mr. Mott serves, has done 
and will do more good work in this direction We have every 
sympathy with the movement, and we shall have still more sympathy 
if we see men of ambition joining the ministry. Now 1s their 
opportunity, if we are to believe the vigorous cry for men that 
Mr. Mott here utters. 


CANADA* 


Mr. Silver’s fascinating book appeals to sportsmen and intending 
colonists alike. Nova Scotia, the “Acadie” of French settlers, is 
wonderfully rich in natural resources, not only in agriculture, but 
in mines, fisheries and forests. In the introduction by Lord 
Strathcona the advantages to “a man with a little money, some 
“business aptitude, and a capacity for work,” of an admirable 
climate for wheat and fruit growing, possessing a good and improving 
steam service to the great markets of the world, are pointed out, 
and the great future before Eastern Canada insisted on. The book 
is lavishly illustrated, and the luxuriance of apple-blossoms and 
crop-gathering, the richness of the harvests, the fine cattle 
and comfortable homesteads, show the advantages of the 
province to the intending settler, and the general well-being 
to which Lord Grey also bears testimony. Not to him alone, 
for to’ the sportsman, naturalist, and fisherman, and to all who. 
respond to the “Call of the Wild,” the book is delightful reading, 
illustrated as it is with scenes of forest and river, of monster fishes,. 


* Farm. Cottage, Camp and Canoe in Maritime, Canada; or, the Call of Nova- 
Scotia to the Emigrant and Sportsman. By Arthur P, Silver, (Messrs. George - 
Routledge & Sons, price 6s.) 
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of sea and forest birds, of lordly moose and caribou. Adventures 
with these are told with a verve and gusto that must thrill the veriest 
cockney and delight the heart of the sportsman. There are stories 
of hunting in primeval forests, of long journeys with Indians in birch- 
bark canoes, of duck and wild goose shooting, of salmon and trout 
fishing, of camping in the forest in the most perfect autumn climate 
in the world, under the beauty of the red and gold foliage of the 
Indian summer. Lord Strathcona may well point out that to a 
“man with a settled income, fond of a rod and gun, Nova Scotia 
“is an ideal place of residence.” The reversion to primal type 
is curiously illustrated by the wild ponies of Sable Island, which 
are the large-headed, short, powerful-limbed animals, with masses 
of shaggy mane and tail, to be scanned in tthe sculptures of Nineveh 
and the Parthenon. For the naturalist, too, there is much interest 
in this book, the writer’s knowledge of insects and flowers being 
unusual in a sportsman. 

Space will only permit a glance at the lumber camps, the sailing 
on the Labrador coast, the journeys up stately rivers with 
Mishrae Indians in birch-bark canoes; but Mr. Silver has fairly 
established his claim that nowhere in Europe can such varied sport 
in so short a time be obtained, or so complete a change from the 
worries of civilisation be secured as in the forests of Canada and 
Nova Scotia. 


MR. TUCKWELL’S “PRE-TRACTARIAN OXFORD.” * 


This volume is something much more than a mere volume of 
chatty and charming reminiscences of famous dons. It has, of 
course, all the ‘best qualities of such a volume, but those qualities 
are for the most part subordinated to the business of vitalising a 
serious contribution to the history of Oxford in the days preceding 
and accompanying the Tractarian movement. Here we have 
another movement, not less important, not less vital to the life of 
England and of the Church, awakening before our eyes: a move- 
ment without which Newman and his school could have obtained 
no momentum, and yet a movement that represents every phase 
of earnest thought that was most repellent to the new High Church 
party. It is the Oriel intellectual movement of which Mr. Tuckwell 
writes with so much sympathy, the “ Noetic school” which, having 
its origin in the reforms of John Eveleigh (who as Provost of Oriel 
from 1781 to tBiA reformed the Fellowship system and introduced 


* Pre-Tractarian Oxford: A Reminiscence of the Oriel “ Noetics.’ By the Rev. 
W. Tuckwell, late Fellow of New College.” With nine Illustrations. (Messrs. Smith 
Elder & Co., price 6s. 6d. net,) 
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in 1802 “a system of public examinations for the B.A. degree”), 
became the parent of all that has been best in Oxford life during 
the past century. 


‘‘Tt was a memorable uprising, sustained by some of the 
greatest names in Oxford history; destined after a period of 
eclipse to permeate English thought; for the Oriel School in the 
Twenties was parent to the Essays and Reviews of forty years later 
on. But it was premature; in contrast too startling with long- 
established University thought; it was almost confined to Oriel; 
and from Oriel by and by came the reaction which was its inevitable 
complement. By Eveleigh himself, so far as we know, its philo- 
sophical audacities were not shared, and might not have been 
adopted; but his revolutionary hand created the atmosphere in 
which they throve; and without a tribute to his large and pre- 
visional intelligence no chronicle of the Pre-Tractarian Movement 
would be complete.”’ 


We are ttold that, with the exception of Eveleigh (whom he really 
could not have known) Mr. Tuckwell “remembers all the characters 
“sketched.” It is a privilege to read a book by a man with such 
memories, by one who recalls Edward Coplestone, Fellow of Oriel 
so long ago as 1789, the “monarch in his day alike of Oriel and 
“of Oxford, dethroner of uncreating Chaos, supreme for twenty 
“years over the new seclorum ordo,’? who remembers the mighty 
Whately, the noble Amold, the virtuous Hampden (martyred by 
Newman and his friends), the masterful Hawkins (forty-six years 
Provost of Oriel), Baden-Powell, the well-known scientific thinker, 
and Blanco White, the famous scholar of Irish-Spanish birth, who 
was welcomed in 1826 by Oriel and the University. All these 
biographical essays have a peculiar importance, for they each, in 
different fashion, throw new light on the renaissance of Oxford. 
In some ways the most important paper is that on Professor Baden- 
‘Powell, whose Life, undertaken by Dean Stanley, has never yet been 
written. Mrs. Baden-Powell, who was to have collaborated with 
Stanley, possesses still the material collected fifty years ago for 
the work. It is a duty to Oxford that this Life should see the light, 
and we cannot but think that Mr. Tuckwell, the author of this 
elaborate essay on the scientist, and one of the few minds still 
im touch with the age that Professor Baden-Powell adorned, is the 
proper person to undertake the work. We realise that the labour 
will be heavy, but we hope that Mr. Tuckwell will be induced to 
undertake it, and so earn the gratitude of all who love Oxford and 
her famous sons. Moreover, among Baden-Powell’s papers are to 
be found unique materials for the history of the reform of the 
University from 1830 onwards. The Life of Professor Baden-Powell 
is also most important, because he was a great thinker in a period 
when scepticism was widely held by the great thinkers of those 
days—the identical scepticism which second-class thinkers of to-day 
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have inherited from sixty years ago—and yet never allowed the 
taint of disbelief to touch his faith. He was one who could adjust 
his belief to the new environment created by the conception of 
evolution and orderliness in the universes of mind and matter without 
substantial loss. It was men like Baden-Powell who carried the 
world over a period of peculiar spiritual danger. 

We have no space to deal further with this delightful and most 
valuable book, with its glimpses of the great dead who have given 
a new life to England, save, indeed, heartily to congratulate Mr. 
Tuckwell on its publication: he seems to have Baden-Powell’s own 
power of adjusting his mind to new things without losing the subtle 
flavour of the old. 


* * * 


WILLIAM BARNES AND FRANCIS. THOMPSON.* 


William Barnes was born in 1801 and died in 1886. Francis 
Thompson was born in 1859 and died on November 13th, 1907. The 
two poets belong, therefore, to different eras of English poetry. 
Barnes was writing in the great period of modern English poetry, 
Thompson began to write in the very end of that period, and his 
main achievements belong to an epoch that has largely busied itself 
with gathering up the fragments of the feast that Englishmen, 
wandering in the wilderness of utilitarianism, found miraculously 
spread lest they should faint by the way. Barnes contributed to 
that feast, Thompson did not. His muse was that of the New Age, 
and he sang his nightingale song for the behoof of those who are 
wandering in the moonlit garden of modern thought. “To this 
“aloof moth of a man science was nearly as absorbing an interest 
“as was the mysticism that some thought had eaten him up.” For 
our own part we should scarcely venture to call Thompson a “ moth” ; 
but a nightingale he certainly was, and his interest in those 
all-absorbing topics of modern minds, science and mysticism, made 
him essentially a singer for the new generation. Perhaps this was 
the reason that his great gifts—after a period of strenuous need 
that seems the lot of all excellent poets—were recognised at a 
very early moment with a generosity of welcome that it is very 
welcome to recognise. Mr. Trail announced the arrival of a “new 
“poet of the first rank,” while Mr. Coventry Patmore allotted 
Thompson a place “in the permanent ranks of fame.” The critic 
who detected the seventeenth-century note in Thompson’s work 
was more precise and more critical. The poet, beyond all doubt, 
had in his blood the incomparable something that in the sixteenth 


* (1) Select Poems of William Barnes: Chosen and Edited with a Preface and 
Glossarial Notes by Thomas Hardy. (Henry Frowde, price 2s. 4d. net.) 

(2) Selected Poems of Francis Thompson. (Messrs. Methuen & Co., Messrs. Burns 
and Oates, price §s. net.) 
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and seventeenth centuries alchemised words into pure gold. Yet 
it is Milton in his lyric days rather than Crawshaw that the present 
writer finds in Thompson’s music, despite differences in creed that 
seem so fundamental and yet often possess mystic deeps in common. 
Of course Thompson had not Milton’s mastery of the English 
language. He was continually attempting verbal combinations that 
deserve no pity, and suffered seriously from the study of Browning. 
What is just tolerable in Browning, because of the titanic force of 
thought and grim gleam of humour that lie behind his most 
monstrous abuses of the language, is totally intolerable in lesser 
men. But, after all, such weaknesses are not very common in 
Thompson, while the Miltonic note survives them in poems such as 
“A Corymbus for Autumn,” “A Fallen Yew,” and “The Hound ot 
“Heaven.” The splendour, the intense thought, the intenser belief 
and the lyric qualities of this last poem place it inevitably among 
the great English odes. The metaphors are new and yet often 
enough quite simple. 
“Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of his hand, outstretched caressingly,”’ 


is new and fine. If Thompson’s muse can reach an almost Miltonic 
greatness, it has also the delicacy and the sadness of the seventeenth- 
century poets. “A Child’s Kiss” is exquisite: 


‘And ah! so long myself has strayed afar 
From child, and woman, and the boon earth’s green, 
And all wherewith life’s face is fair beseen ; 

Journeying its journey bare 
Five suns, except of the all-kissing sun 
Unkissed of one; 
Almost I had forgot 
The healing harms, 
And whitest witchery, a-lurk in that 
Authentic cestus of two girdling arms: 
And I remembered not 
The subtle sanctities which dart 
From childish lips’ unvalued precious brush, 
Nor how it makes the sudden lilies push 
Between the loosening fibres of the heart.’’ 


It is here that the note common to Barnes and Thompson is heard. 
It is indeed the note that makes all English lyric poetry kin from 
the sadness of Saxon chants to this latest music of the twentieth 
century. The eternity of youth, its incomparable value stands out 
as vividly in “The Stwonen Bwoy” as in “The Child’s Kiss.” 

Mr. Hardy has done literary work of the greatest value in editing 
these selections from Barnes. A poet editing a poet is always a 
blessed spectacle to the lover of poetry. The poet knows where the 
honey is hid, and leads the reader from flower to flower till all grows 
dreamy with the sound of meadow bells—the bells of “Sweet 
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“Be’m’ster’—or the murmur of Lyddan Brook. Barnes is a 
wonderful poet, and one is tempted to ask whether he has given a 
literature to the dying tongue of Wessex or whether his voice is 
the swan song of the language. In any event the Dorset tongue 
has secured its immortality. Barnes seemed to be writing of it when 
he sang 
““Vor all the zun do leave the sky, ‘ 

An’ all the zounds o’ day do die, 

An’ noo mwore veet do walk the dim 

Vield-path to clim’ the stiel’s bars, 

Yet out below the rizén stars, 

The dark’nén day mid leave behind 

Woone tongue that I shall always vind, 

A-whisperén kind, when birds be still.’’ 

There is another reason why Mr. Hardy should have edited these 
poems. “I chance to be (1 believe) one of the few living persons 
“having a practical acquaintance with letters who knew tamiuliarly 
“the Dorset dialect when it was spoken as Barnes writes it, or, 
“perhaps, who know it as it is spoken now.” ‘The speech is dying, 
and in order that its darkening day might leave some living record 
of its magic the kind fates gave it two poets. It does not, to the 
present writer at least, who, though not Dorset born or bred, has 
revelled in Barnes’ poems from early childhood, it does not appear 
strange “that a man of insight who had the spirit of poetry in him 
“should have persisted year after year in writing in a fast-perishing 
“language, and on themes which in some not remote time would 
be familiar to nobody.” Barnes was a poet; he had the language 
and he had themes local in essential colour but perennially human 
in ultimate fact; for him to have written in English would have 
been as impossible as for Dante or Milton to have written in Latin 
—as each once thought of domg.. Barnes could not have delivered 
his sou] in English, and sooner than not deliver it he wrote in a 
tongtte that he knew to be dying, and (scholar that he was) he gave 
it the literary form which, had it been a crescent language, it might 
have attained a century later. 

Mr. Hardy protests too much on the question of Barnes’ subtle 
literary form and more than Virgilian care. Who shall not say that 
Barnes was determined that one life of one generation should do 
for a dying tongue all that, in the ordinary course, would have 
needed many generations. At any rate, it is not for Mr. Hardy to 
complain at his co-worker in the accomplishment of the most sudden 
crystallisation of a language in the history of literature. But Barnes 
did not only crystallise a dialect; he gave the result to English 
literature. He strikes his lyric note as truly as Crawshaw or 
Thompson. And the note can be full of almost high Wordsworthian 
power, as most critics would admit who have read “The Wold Vo’k 
“Dead.” His is the English note, thrilling as a lark thrills above 
some green well—a Saxon well near by his meadow-nest. 
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Mr. R. Barry O’Brien is a scholarly writer, and his book on ‘‘ Dublin 
Castle and the Irish People’’ (Messrs. Kegan Paul, Ltd., price 7s. 6d. 
net), despite the necessarily controversial character of its chapters, is 
full of interest and information, set forth in lucid and attractive fashion. 
He makes the same mistake that all writers on Ireland make: he harps 
on the past too much. No doubt Ireland has been very badly treated, 
very unwisely treated in the past. It is a grievous fact that ‘‘ out of 
‘“ some 157 persons entrusted with the government of Ireland since the 
‘“* Union’ there have been about sixteen only in touch with Irish public 
‘‘opinion. There have been five only professing the religion of the 
country’; but it is useless looking back. Let us see how the 
machinery of government now stands ; how it may be amended without 
impossible legislative efforts ; how it may work to give the Irish people 
the same opportunities of education, and the same benefits of local 
government that have done so much in the last sixty years for the 
English people. We want a possible constructive policy for Ireland. 
Mr. Barry O’Brien is really working towards this end when he describes 
in elaborate, lucid and critical detail the present machinery of govern- 
ment. He discusses ‘‘ The Castle,’’ its atmosphere and work. The 
powers of the Chief Secretary are enormous: he is in Ireland Prime 
Minister, Home Secretary, President of the Local Government Board, 
Minister of Education, Minister of Lands, Minister of Agriculture, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. There is too much for any one man to think 
out and work out even though he is adequately assisted by the Boards, 
Departments and Offices here described in full detail. Mr. Barry O’Brien 
passes ‘on to the all-important question of Finance, and then to ‘‘ what 
‘the Irish want.’’ Administrative Reform is necessary, but Mr. Barry 
O’Brien says that that is not enough: it ‘‘ alone cannot gratify the 
“national aspirations of the Irish people.’’ Perhaps education may do 
more for Ireland under the Union than is just now apparent to most 
Irish Nationalist writers. 


* * * 


We can but briefly chronicle the publication in two portly volumes 
(Clarendon Press, price 21s. net) of the transactions of the Third Inter- 
national Congress for the History of Religions. The mass of material 
and opinion here gathered together in portable shape is most remarkable 
and is a sign of the great interest taken to-day in the evolutionary side 
of religion and religious opinion. The Congress opened on September 
15th last at Oxford. On that and succeeding days papers were read 
with elaborate discussion on ‘‘ Religions of the Lower Culture”’ 
(Section I.)—pre-animism, totemism, magic and so forth; on ‘“‘ the 
‘Religions of China and Japan’’ (Section II.: President, Professor 
H. A. Giles); on ‘‘the Egyptian Religion ’’ (Section III.: President, 
Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie); ‘‘ Religions of the Semites ”’ 
(Section IV.: President, Professor Morris Jastrow); ‘‘ Religions of 
‘“India and Iran’’ (Section V.: President, Professor T. W. Rhys 
Davids); ‘‘ Religions of the Greeks and Romans’’ (Section VI.: 
President, M. Salomon Reinach) ; on ‘‘ Religions of the Germans, Celts 
‘“and Slavs ’’ (Section VII. : President, Professor Sir John Rhys); on 
‘“The Christian Religion’? (Section VIII.: President, Professor 
Sanday) ; and on ‘‘ The Method and Scope of the History of Religions’’ 
(Section IX.: President, Count Goblet d’Alviella). It is not possible 
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here to notice particular papers, but we must draw attention to Miss 
Mary A. Owen’s account of ‘‘ The Messiah Beliefs of the American 
‘‘ Indians,’? Mr. H. Hackrann’s description of Buddhist monastic life 
in China, Miss Murray’s paper on ‘‘ Priesthoods of Women in Egypt,”’ 
Dr. Stephen Langton’s account of Babylonian Books of Private 
Penance, Dr. Owen C. Whitehouse’s discussion of problems connected 
with the Aramaic Papyri found at Syene, Professor L. de la Vallée 
Poussin’s monograph on ‘‘ Faith and Reason in Buddhism,’’ Dr. 
Rendel Harris’ paper on the Cult of the Heavenly Twins—a subject 
on which he has recently written fully in this Rerview—Canon 
MacCullough’s paper on the Druids. The essays on ‘‘ The Christian 
‘ Religion ’’ are all of great historical importance. Some of the papers 
go far: Dr. Robert Eisler endeavoured, from an analysis of Mark xii. 
12-16, to prove ‘‘ that Christ ate the Lamb in the form of an iconic 
‘‘cake after the manner of the Essenes.’’ Professor Ernst von 
Dobschutz, in discussing the significance of early Christian eschatology, 
‘dwells on the fact that Trust rather than Hope is the life-spring of 
Christianity. ‘‘ When all stress is laid on hope, instead of on trust, joy 
‘* changes into timidity, the religious stimulus once more, becomes 
‘“‘fear . . . . But wherever there is a revival of the Gospel, we 
‘* meet again joyful confidence and assurance of salvation combined 
‘* with a secure hope of still greater blessings.”’ 


NOTES. 


The death of Mr. J. M. Synge, on the 24th of March, has robbed the 
rising school of Irish literature of a striking, probably its most striking 
personality. Mr. Synge was only 37 years of age; he was never a 
prolific writer, and literature occupied only a small fraction of the latter 
end of his life ; yet his work includes what, the writer ventures to think, 
will prove to be among the most enduring productions of the British 
literature of our time. His best known work was done in connection 
with the Abbey Theatre, in Dublin, of which he with Mr. Yeats and 
Lady Gregory was a moving spirit. Those who have seen his ‘‘ Riders to 
“‘the Sea’’ and ‘‘ The Playboy of the Western World’’ must feel deeply 
the loss to British literature of one who was at once a poet, a humorist, 
and an observer of singular sympathy and power. Beyond his plays, 
which must constitute his most solid claim to remembrance, Mr. Synge 
left little but a few short stories and records of observation and travel. 
He was a Celt to the core, and the storm which was raised by the first 
performance of the ‘‘ Playboy ’”’ in Dublin shows that he had many of 
the irritant qualities of his race; but there informed everything which 
he wrote a strength and humanity that cannot fail to appeal to all who 
read the English language. 


* * * 


Mr. Andrew Lang writes as follows :— 

In Miss Winifred: Stephens’ article on Joan of Arc (CONTEMPORARY 
Review, March, p. 334), she detects an error of mine, a misquotation 
from M. Anatole France. I cite him as maintaining that Joan ‘‘ never 
“‘told about her visions to her curé, or any churchman,’’ while he 
maintains that the local clergy of Domremy knew about and directed 
her revelations, I admit and regret my error, M, France merely 
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says ‘‘ she revealed none of these things to her curé.’’ But while I 
was formally wrong, M. Anatole France’s logical and historical fallacy 
endures. While he (Vol. I. p. 50) spoke, in his text, only of Joan’s 
curé, he stated (Note 2, with a wrong reference) the real facts. He 
referred first to Procés, Vol. I. p. 52, which contains nothing about the 
curé, and then quotes, in Latin, from Procés, Vol. I. p. 128, a note on 
the d’Urfé manuscript, ‘‘ She concealed her visions from her father, her 
‘‘mother, and everybody.’’ He did not cite the words of the French 
Minute and Latin translation of the Trial. ‘‘ Asked whether she spoke 
‘* of the visions to her curé, or any other churchman, she said ‘ No.’ ”’ 

I inadvertently quoted M. France as if he had quoted the whole 
phrase of Joan. He did not. It would have been, and is, fatal to his 
statement that the local clergy were aware of and made their own use of 
the visions of the Maid. Miss Stephens writes: ‘‘M. France is far 
from stating that Joan never revealed her visions to any priest. . . .” 
Yes, he is far from it, and also far from the truth, for in the page 
of the Procés which he cites, Joan says that she revealed her visions 
“to no churchman,’’ and, even in M. France’s note, it is written that 
she ‘‘ evealed her visions to nobody.’’ 

I am sorry for my misquotation, and will correct it in the French 
translation of my book. M. France has not inserted the actual words 
of the Maid, which are fatal to his theory, in the new edition of his 
book. Miss Stephens is mistaken when she writes, “The errors in 

“the work of M. France have been corrected by the author for 
“later French editions.’’ The latest French edition (1909) abounds in 
the old fatal errors; very few corrections have been made in many 
erroneous passages criticised by myself. 

A. Lane. 


* * * 


It may not be out of place to refer here to two organisations which 
have a claim upon all who derive pleasure or profit from the printed 
page. The Printers’ Pension Corporation, which grants pensions to 
incapacitated printers, proposes to have its annual festival dinner on 
May 21st, under the presidency of the Prince of Wales. It is the 
Prince’s custom only to preside at one function of the kind in each year, 
so that he may reasonably expect a substantial contribution to the 
funds of the charity on the occasion. It should be stated that an 
essential qualification to receive the pension is that the printer has made 
some endeavour to provide for himself by an annual payment to the 
Corporation. The other organisation of which mention may be made 
is the Readers’ Pension Fund. The work of a printer is trying and 
exacting, but even more so is that of the Reader, with its heavy 
demands upon the eyesight. Only those who have occasion to super- 
vise the work of a printer can know the painstaking care and wonderful 
range of knowledge possessed by the Reader, to whom any well-printed 
production owes a large debt of gratitude. 


* * * 


Series of books for the cultivation of Imperial minds are becoming 
common, but injustice will not be done by selecting for mention volumes 
to be issued shortly by Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. The Hon. Bernhard 
R. Wise, formerly Attorney-General of New South Wales, has written 
the first upon the Commonwealth of Australia, and Sir Arthur Douglas, 
who held the post of Under-Secretary for Defence in New Zealand, 
will contribute a work on that Dominion, 
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THE FUNCTION: OF »POETS. 


HE death of Mr. Swinburne takes from us almost the last of 
the great Victorians. Of the famous painters Mr. Holman 
Hunt yet remains, while Mr. Meredith is still with us to represent 
the mighty novelists. But Mr. Swinburne was the last of the poets. 
From time to time we hear rumours that a new poet or a new school 
of poets has come to England, but the rumour rudely ripens into 
mockery and dies. No doubt there are now, as truly there are 
always, plenty of verse-writers of excellent ingenuity and spirit, men 
and women capable of soaring over the flat land of life at quite a 
noticeable eminence, and of singing songs that are at times irradiated 
with genius. At the moment, indeed, there are quite a considerable 
number of singers who attune their artful lyres to new themes and 
strive to outgrow that “endless imitation,” which is as much a sign 
of the second childhood of a literary age as it is of the first childhood 
of man. There are, in fact, not wanting symptoms that a new literary 
epoch is at hand and that the new poet, so often announced and as 
often found not to possess the wedding garment of song, will at last 
appear. Meantime we mourn the last of the great poets of that great 
literary age, the nineteenth century. Born in the year of the accession 
of Queen Victoria, he began to sing in boyhood and still was thrilling 
his song when the twilight of a long and happy life at last faded into 
night, or, shall we say, into morning. 

To the dispassionate critic the literary greatness of the nineteenth 
century, of what will be known as the Victorian Age, grows with the 
passing years. As we move away from it the great peaks begin to 
take their permanent position in the sky. Another fifty years and 
we shall see them standing out serene and solitary, mighty memorials 
of an age that will most truly be called the age of the second Renais- 
sance: the age that gave new birth to man, inasmuch as it gave him 
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to conquer new realms of thought and showed him possibilities of 
progress that never entered into the speculative vision of the Greek, 
or into the cultured materialism of the men of the first Renaissance, or 
into that vision of religious freedom which spiritualized the Reforma- 
tion. The Victorian Age added a new dimension to human thought, it 
gave for the first time in the history of the world a specific social hope 
to the submerged multitudes of the human race, and by its astounding 
discoveries totally altered the relationship of man to space and time 
and matter. The Elizabethan Age extended the confines of the earth 
‘ and enlarged the ambitions of man; the Victorian Age extended the 
horizons of the mind and set the soul in a large room. The Eliza- 
bethan Age is fitly memorialized by the genius of its poets, and we 
dare not doubt that the same is true of the age that in a sense ended 
with the death of Mr. Swinburne. 

We are led, when we notice the invariable association of a great 
age with great poets, to ask, What is the function of a poet in relation 
to his age and to the history of progress? The attitude of many 
people towards poetry is that of compassion sometimes mingled with 
admiration, more often accidulated by contempt. Critics of this type 
regard poetry, or rather what they call pieces of poetry, as praise- 
worthy endeavours, on the part of persons otherwise incapable of 
earning their living, towards the amusement and recreation of honest 
bread-earners. They confound the bard with the itinerant musician 
in true medizval fashion; and it is perhaps no great consolation to 
reflect that their attitude towards the clergy of all denominations 
approximates to their attitude towards the bardic circle, and also 
reveals their medizval souls. It would be useless to plead with these 
worthy idolaters of the market that there is such a thing in each age 
as a body of poetry which is, so to speak, a canonical revelation of 
the spirit of that age and a prophecy of the future that the age has 
begotten. It is far easier to understand that the copyright of the 
works of Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Browning, Lord Tennyson and Mr. 
Swinburne, are assets of rare value. The latter fact, however, con- 
veys something of the meaning of the former, and must indicate even 
to the bluffest of corner men that poetry is as mysterious as electricity 
even if it is not so enlightening; as unintelligible as radium and 
almost as precious. 

The “canon” of the poetry of an age is undoubtedly both revela- 
tion and prophecy. It is not indeed true to say that this poet or that © 
represents the message of an age. Even Shakespeare did not give 
us the entire spirit of his period, even Chaucer left unuttered the 
deepest yearnings of his own generation. What is true of the New 
Testament is true of this other canon. Not Paul, nor Peter, nor John, 
nor the Evangelists, reveal to us the Renaissance that Christ offered 
to all succeeding generations. It is the canon as a whole that gives 
us, facet by facet, the entire light of the jewel without price. So is it 
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with the canon of poetry of any epoch. There are many voices that 
are interwoven in the full chorus of this high angelic choir. The 
different functions of the different voicesygo to make up the volume 
of transcendent music which, ascending to the height and penetrating 
to the depth of the age, transfigure it and perpetuate it for all time. 
The qualities and character of the voices are “gifts differing according 
“to the grace that is given” to these select children of men. They 
come to prophecy, to minister, to teach, to exhort, to give, to rule, to 
preach. They are poets; that is to say, doers; and all their deeds 
are song. To one poet it is given, as it was given to Mr. Swinburne, 
to sing as one might think that the seraphim sing, to sing with © 
infinite sweetness, infinite swiftness and fire, fire of yearning, fire of 
indignation, fire of the sun before sunrise on the edge of a foam- 
flecked sea. But if Mr. Swinburne represents seraphic yearning he 
certainly does not show cherubic knowledge. He was not a thinker 
at all, nor did he pretend to philosophic or scientific insight or know- 
ledge—a fact that makes it somewhat absurd to attempt to bring this 
great poet’s melodies and haunting infidelities into any form of 
relationship to the faith of man. To other poets it is given to sing 
as the Dantesque cherubim sang—creatures fulfilled with knowledge. 
Tennyson and Browning were the poets of the Victorian epoch who 
entered heart and soul into that particular phase of the life of their 
time. It was the intellectual activity of that epoch that awakened the 
singing souls of these men: 


“* The great Intelligences fair 
That range above our mortal state, 
In circle round the blessed gate, 
Received and gave him welcome there ; 


And led him thro’ the blissful climes, 
And show’d him in the fountain fresh 
All knowledge that the sons of flesh 

Shall gather in the cycled times. 


Who loves not Knowledge. Who shall rail 
Against her beauty? May she mix 
With men and prosper! Who shall fix 
Her pillars? Let her work prevail.’’ 


But who is to guide knowledge, the poet asks? Only a higher 
knowledge : 


‘A higher hand must make her mild, 
If all be not in vain; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
With wisdom, like the younger child.’’ 
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Nor is Browning one whit behind Tennyson in his demand for 
knowledge. Solomon even in the presence of Balkis and the Truth- 
compelling Name can declare— 


‘‘In heaven I yearn for knowledge, account all else inanity.’’ 


Truth and proof, whether it be in the Ring and the Book or else- 
where, is what Browning pursues, pursues in his great gnarled whim- 
sical mightily-musical manner. It is the whole end and object of 
his art: 


‘“ Why take the artistic way to prove so much? 
Because it is the glory and good of Art, 
That Art remains the one way possible 
Of speaking truth, to mouths like mine at least. 


4 . . . . . . “ 


Art may tell a truth 
Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought, 
Nor wrong the thought, missing the mediate word, 
So may you paint your picture, twice show truth, 
Beyond mere imagery on the wall,— 
So, note by note, bring music from your mind, 
Deeper than ever e’en Beethoven dived,— 
So write a book shall mean beyond the facts, 
Suffice the eye and save the soul beside.’’ 


Knowledge in all its subtlest intricacies from the knowledge of the 
clod or the insect to the knowledge of man and thence to the know- 
ledge of God, knowledge is the cherubic goal of the author of the 
“Death in the Desert.” 

Swinburne’s sense of yearning, Browning and Tennyson’s sense of 
knowledge, though they exhibit two of the great characteristics of 
the Victorian era, do not by any means exhaust those characteristics. 
There is another poet who foreshadowed an even more important 
characteristic. Wordsworth, than whom no greater poet has lived 
since the days of Shakespeare, in his august yet almost meticulous 
return to Nature, gives us the precise characteristic that underlies the 
entire greatness of the Victorian Age. It was not until thinkers 
returned to Nature that the great scientific revival could become 
possible, and it was no less Wordsworth than Darwin that took them 
by the hand and showed them reality. Knowledge was impossible 
and yearning childish until observation of reality entered into the 
mind of the thinkers. When Wordsworth began to write ratiocina- 
tion about imaginary facts had reached its latest and wildest stage. 
Wordsworth led the return to Nature, which meant the return to God. 
Shelley and Byron would have repelled with scorn and indignation, 
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while Scott would have accepted with pleasure the suggestion that 
they were but humbler wayfarers in the path of Naturalism which 
pierced the artificialities that beset all thought when Wordsworth 
began to write. Yet it is true enough. These four poets were 
in their essence men who turned back from the unreal to the 
real though their methods, their music, and their outward ideals had 
little enough in common. But Wordsworth was the stern pioneer of 
the whole movement in England. Keats, too, played his part in the 
return to Nature; but he had another part to play as well: Art for 
art’s sake, that is to say, beauty and beautiful things not for their 
value but for their necessity, was the motive of all his music. And 
who shall say what this has not meant for England. It is difficult to 
imagine our land overcoming successfully her great industrial period 
when materialistic thought lay like a nightmare on all classes, on 
thinkers and workers alike, had it not been for the cult of beauty, not 
as a market commodity but as a household god, preached first by 
Keats and sung and limned in every imaginable chant and metre and 
medium by Ruskin and the great Victorian poets and painters : 


““Its loveliness increases, it will never 
Pass into nothingness.”’ 


And if Keats added this precious jewel to the possessions, that is, 
to the character of the nation, Coleridge and Browning did no less a 
thing when they added “divine philosophy” to the themes of song. 
In doing this they did for the nineteenth century what Dante did for 
the thirteenth: gave that new inspiration to pure thought which is not 
less necessary to a nation than many ships of the line. 

The function of poets, then, is fundamental in the vast complex 
organisms of national, or, we may say, international life. The canon 
of their work reveals the forces that le within the organized life of 
the society to which they belong; and it prophesies in no dark 
fashion the future. For this reason, if for no other, the great 
Victorian poets must ever be studied and grasped in their entirety. 

The existence of the mighty group of poets, whose works extend 
from the end of the eighteenth to the beginning of the twentieth 
century, and the relationship of their work to the intellectual, the 
moral, and the spiritual activities of that long period must certainly 
make us hopeful for the future of English literature. If the nineteenth 
century needed for its message to future ages such poets as she 
produced must we not think that the new century with its infinite 
potentialities will need voices not less urgent and not less full of fire, 
of knowledge, beauty and love to guide its course and intimate its 


message ? 


MUSEUS. 
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REVIEWS. 
REGINALD PECOCK’S “BOOK OF FAITH.”* 


Mr. Morison has done work of real value in printing for the first 
time the manuscript (given to Trinity College, Cambridge, by Whit- 
gift) of Pecock’s “Book of Faith.” The editor regards Pecock as 
“an intellectual individuality second only to that of Wycliffe in the 
“history of the English Renaissance,” and it is difficult to quarrel 
with the decision, though two more different personalities it would 
be difficult to imagine. The story of his life is hardly pleasant 
reading. A Welshman, educated at Oriel, he became a grotéegé of 
Humphry of Gloucester and a Court favourite. But he was no idler, 
and “from his first arrival in London [about 1431] he was perhaps 
“the most prolific writer in England.” The part he played in the 
Lollard controversy was of the first importance. By personal contact 
with the reformers he really appreciated their position, and his 
refutation of their principles is not by any means wanting in sym- 
pathy. But his whole attitude was inconsistent, as may be seen by 
Mr. Morison’s conflicting statements as to his intellectual outlook. 
On one page we are told that “attempting to see truth in detail, he 
“was prepared also to let fact force its own philosophy upon him ; 
“@ priort notions were outside his province”; and on another, “so 
“completely was his mind in subjection to this formal process [the 
“syllogism] that he came to attribute to it practically magic powers 
“of investigation, a capacity for revealing the truth which deepened 
“with the need for new facts. It was in large part his syllogistic 
“training which led him on to become at times the most flagrant 
“sophist of his age.” But for all this he was a keen thinker, who 
declined to be bound by tradition, however venerable, and approached 
both theology and Scripture from the point of view of pure fact and 
pure intellect. He had this in common with all the reformers, and Mr. 
Morison claims for him not only the spirit of the Reformation, but 
also of the modern Higher Criticism. A man of this intellectual type, 
placed in the Court atmosphere of the mid-fifteenth century and 
tainted with its political corruption, was certain sooner or later to 
face a crisis and fail. The story of Reginald Pecock’s trial, and his 
abject recantation of all his opinions, in the autumn of 1457, is one 
of the most pitiable records in history. This famous Bishop of 
Chichester failed in the hour of trial. His genius had neither 
character nor spiritual conviction behind it. Individually he was 
rightly condemned, since Christianity with him was a purely intel- 
lectual exercise, and his dull-minded judges may well have realized 


* Reginald Pecock’s ‘ Book of Faith”: A Fifteenth Century Theological Tractate* 
Edited from the MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by J. L. Morison, M.A., Professor of History in Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. (Messrs. James Maclehose & Sons.) 
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that there was substantial justice in their condemnation. But apart 
from the personality of the man, his intellectual attitude was a potent 
force in the English Renaissance. “He is the one man of the 
“country who may be classed with the Italians.” The spirit of the 
next age—the invisible Church—works through such instruments, 
and the man who gave to England in the English tongue “The 
“Donet into the Book’ of Cristen Religion,” “The Folewer to the 
“Donet,” “The Represser” and “The Book of Feith,” not only 
adorned the century in which he lived, but did much to make possible 
the movements of the great century that followed. The practice of 
writing in English was not initiated by Pecock, for Hilton, as well 
as the Lollards, long before had adopted this method of appealing 
to the people ; but Pecock gave a new weight to this literary method, 
and made English prose a mighty weapon of thought. 

After more than four and a half centuries the copyright of “ The 
Book of Faith” begins to run. It is a singular thought, and it is 
more than strange that a work so well known and often quoted 
should until this day have remained not only in manuscript, but in 
one manuscript. It would be difficult to over-estimate the importance 
of the work in tracing the history of pre-Reformation opinion, and 
Mr. Morison desires, not unnaturally, that the text and the brilliant 
essay with which he introduces the text should be regarded “as part 
“of a more ambitious scheme, dealing with opinion in England prior 
“to the Elizabethan Renaissance,” and as “an introductory chapter 
“to the history of the earlier English Renaissance.” Our only 
criticism of Mr. Morison’s essay is this, that he seems to us to over- 
look the signs of spring in England at large in the mid-fifteenth 
century. It was a far more intellectual world than he thinks. 
Obscure parsonages had frequently large libraries. The present 
writer only the other day came across by chance a MSS. catalogue 
of such a library, which the owner valued at something like £1,000 
in modern money. The schools were more efficient and more general 
than is often suspected, and there were those signs of spring on 
every side that in the year of nature we associate with late February. 

We have not space here in which to consider the contents of 
“The Book of Faith”: its repudiation of the doctrine of infallibility ; _ 
its appeal to learning; its plea for the use in argument of “the lay 
“peplis langage”; its definition of faith, and its reference to a sub- 
jective ground for such faith; its confirming of faith by rationalistic 
proof; its discussion of the relationship of faith and evidence, of 
faith and the Church, of error and the Church; its proclamation that 
the Church should be open to conviction of error; its definition of 
the universal Church. The whole book is redolent of a new move- 
ment, and it has a real value to modern thinkers. Mr. Morison and 
his publishers have earned a debt of gratitude by the admirable 
fashion in which this first edition of a famous work is given to the 


world. 
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OLD BELIEFS AND MODERN BELIEVERS.* 


The Vicar of St. Mary’s, Westminster, has written a book which 
we believe will have very great value to those who are suffering 
from religious doubt in a period of scientific and philosophic transition. 
It is true that the period of real stress has gone by, the period when 
the great men of science were definitely not on the side of the angels. 
But society at large to-day is suffering from the agnosticism of 
science in the mid-Victorian period, for the simple reason that it 
takes a full generation for the thoughts of great thinkers to sink 
into the hearts of the people at large. To-day, when the old agnos- 
ticism, in the light of wider knowledge and better criticism, has 
passed away (so far as leading thinkers are concerned), it has 
gathered new force in the hearts of those who take their authoritative 
guidance on the question of the reasonableness of faith from thinkers 
whose oditer dicta on the subject no longer carry weight. Mr. Ellis 
no doubt realises this, and is anxious “to deepen the conviction that 
“the essential truths of Christianity appeal to every age, and are 
“not identified with the modes of apprehending them which belong 
“to any passing generation.” Mr. Ellis, of course, is dealing with 
the immense change of outlook among Christians that has taken 
place in the last half-century. The outlook of any particular age 
as regards the faith once delivered to the saints is not unlike the 
alloy that made Browning’s Ring possible. “By furtherance of 
“such alloy” each generation can apprehend the faith according to 
its powers. The next generation has its own critical acid to remove 
that alloy, but it again must round the ring by aid of a new alloy. 
To us many of the tenets of successive ages of the Church seem 
intolerable, and they have gone without regret, and possibly without 

realisation of the fact that without them transmission never could 
have taken place. But tenets held until recent years, and still held 
by some tenaciously, are parted with amidst much spiritual tribulation. 


‘Faith is always in danger when it gets in any way severed 
from what the intellect accepts. When Christianity becomes 
associated with intellectual positions which are seen to be untrue, 
or the moral aspects of a Christian doctrine clash with our highest 
ethical feeling, then Christianity begins to lose its power over 
us, there is an ever-widening breach between it and what we 
really revere, and the supremacy of Christianity over the individual 
is taken by something else that is really his best. And I think 
many men just now are painfully conscious of this. They love 
God, and the Christ is the supreme object of their reverence. 
They strive to be good men doing their duty, and the familiar 
worship of the old national Church still has its attractiveness. 
But they are vaguely conscious that many of the Christian views 


* Old Beliefs and Modern Believers. By Percy Ansley Ellis, Vicar of St. Mary’s 
Westminster. (Andrew Melrose, price 3s. 6d. net.) 
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are out of harmony with the best thoughts of the age. There are 
old features of the faith which have gradually come to wear a 
different look, and are now untenable. There are things they do 
honestly believe which do not fit in with current Christian 
teaching. There are accepted Christian interpretations which 
have little attraction for them, or which they silently dislike and 
condemn. They do not give up the faith, but hold it with large 
reserves which they do not care to confess, and doctrines which 
ought to be a very well-spring of motive and feeling are outside 
the range of their interests and do not touch them at all. They 
cling to fragments of the faith, but other parts of it are remote 
and unreal. It can never put forth all its power for life and 
thought and joy unless knit into one consistent and intelligible 
whole in harmony with their best, thus winning the profoundest 
homage of their intelligence and moral feeling. Such men there 
are within our Churches, and many such have drifted away to 
the ranks of unbelief.’’ 


This passage puts the case with truth and power; yet it is impossible 
not to feel that a later generation will find in this attitude difficulties 
just as real as those that we attach to the husks that preserved the 
living seed in earlier generations. Mr. Ellis deliberately, and so 
far as we can see rightly, throws himself back on the developing 
moral consciousness of mankind as the final test of current doctrine. 
If the doctrine shocks that consciousness it is wrong. But this, in 
fact, assumes that this standard 1s progressively right. Yet how if 
retrogression sets in, has already set in? Is it not the fear of this 
that makes the higher critics so busy: the determination to set up 
an immovable standard of revelation that is independent of subjec- 
tive variations of moral judgment? Browning certainly felt this 
when Bishop Blougram smilingly exclaimed : 


** What think ye of Christ,’ friend? When all’s done and 
said, Like you this Christianity or not? ’”’ 


Rome set up her invariable standard of doctrine; the Puritans their 
invariable standard of verbal inspiration; we are thinking about 
a standard of moral outlook not positively but relatively invariable 
to current doctrine. So we proceed; meantime the critics are 
looking for a new and positively invariable standard. But, at any 
rate, for the moment it is plain that we are on the right path when 
we strive to clear our faith of everything that is in conflict with 
assured positions in thought and science, of making our belief some- 
thing which it is possible for the modern mind to believe. 

Mr. Ellis deals at length with “the belief in God,” and shows us 
how the facts of modern science glorify that belief. “We cannot 
“harbour the slightest fear that Nature has facts to disclose that 
“can imperil Christianity . . . our expanded notions of space and 
“time, the principle of Evolution, the idea of God’s immanence in 
“the world, and the religious aspect of beauty, are contributions to 
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“that intellectual revision of our great faith which I spoke of as 
“being a continuous necessity.” Mr. Ellis goes on to demand corre- 
lative moral revision which shall “embody in our faith the highest 
“moral light we have.” On this point we have already written, but 
we are sure that Mr. Ellis will admit the continual necessity for the 
sphere of revelation to react on the sphere of morality. Mr. Ellis 
goes on to deal with the question of the Fall, and points out that 
our Lord “recognises sin, but teaches nothing about its origin or 
“the cause of its spreading.” This fact cannot be too widely 
appreciated. He discusses various theories of the Atonement still 
widely held with clarity and fairness: “Meanwhile it is surely well 
“that a man should cherish any aspect of the Crucifixion which does 
“mean something to him, nor let him undervalue it because it does 
“not satisfy all the Scripture language on the subject, or cover all 
“that some of the brethren believe. If it be but a fragment of the 
“truth that he can realise, let him be loyal to that.” Mr. Ellis writes 
very wisely and helpfully on the difficult question of the Resurrection 
of the Body. It may be “the natural issue of physical laws always 
“at work but beyond our ken . . . the soul while here expresses 
“itself through the body. Without mental confusion we can appre- 
“hend that when it passes to some other mansion in the Father’s 
“house it must find a fresh mode of expression in some organic form 
“appropriate to that order of life.” That is the soundest view, and 
one that no modern thinker would repudiate. The views expressed 
on Everlasting Punishment are full of value. It is impenitence that 
creates the necessity for punishment. We are free, and can be 
penitent ; if we refuse, the chains are bound on us by ourselves and 
not by God. The problem is therefore the problem not of God’s 
goodness but of man’s freedom. Mr. Ellis’ views on Inspiration 
and on Miracles will be read with interest and profit. It is refreshing 
to meet again a broad Churchman with definite views as broad and 
as definite and as scholarly as those of Maurice. 


DEMOCRACY AND CHARACTER 


“Democracy and Character” is the title given to the “ Moorhouse 
“Lectures, 1908,” delivered, in accordance with the Trust, in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Melbourne, by the Rev. Reginald Stephen. Canon 
Stephen has a great theme, and he has produced a series of nine 
most valuable essays on that theme. He dwells on the democratic 


* Democracy and Character. By Reginald Stephen, M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Melbourne; Warden of St. John’s Theological College, Melbourne. 
(Messrs. Williams & Norgate, price 5s.) 
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respect for human nature and belief in its capacity for improvement, 
and claims that this aspect of democracy is due to Christian teaching. 
He sees that the growth of public control, coupled with “the 
“unwillingness of the citizens to discharge the simple duties con- 
“nected with their privileges,” is very likely to affect the independence 
and the character of the citizen. He dwells on the essential ethical 
equality of men, and points out that this should tend to create 
something nearer economic equality than at present exists. “The 
“final objection to the excessive inequality of the present system 
“lies in its effect upon character. It does not conduce to the best 
“life. It tends to degrade manhood.” Canon Stephen next attacks 
the competitive system. It leads to dishonesty of life; it necessi- 
tates the employment of young children: 


‘“In the United States, between 1890 and 1goo, the number of 
children employed in factories increased 40 per cent. In 1903 
20,000 children under twelve years of age were at work in Southern 
factories, in many cases working for twelve hours a day. 3 
Even Australia is not free from sin in this respect. Not in 
factories, but in bush life and on dairy farms, the burden laid upon 
young shoulders is often far too heavy, and the very care taken 
by the State to enforce education makes the matter worse. Case 
after case could be quoted in which the child’s life is made up of 
hours of labour on the farm, followed by a long walk to school, 
four hours of instruction received by tired brains, and then the 
walk home to more farm work. That is the final infamy of a 
society, to allow its children’s lives to be exploited for the sake 
of wealth.”’ 


Canon Stephen goes on to plead that the form of competition should 
be altered; that its level should be raised so as to make it a social 
instead of an anti-social force. Create a competition of excellence 
and the perfection of the work, and not the profit, becomes the goal. 
When the highest stage is reached selfishness is entirely eliminated 
from competition. This is, indeed, a natural course of development. 
The whole evolution of Nature shows a process moving upward from 
selfishness or self-protection to the highest altruism. 

A new point is taken when the lecturer lays stress on the danger 
of “the prevalent heresy of modern democracy—that good external 


“conditions will produce a good life.” The improvement of character 


is the end to aim at, and this cannot be secured by the improvement 
of the environment. Environment is a negative force. It may give 
opportunities, but it will produce no direct result. “You can remove 
“the hindrance to morality and give it opportunity to develop, but 
“you cannot nourish morality on material surroundings,” nor even 
by moral or spiritual surroundings. “The moral life consists in the 
“decisions of the will” In a word, it is the slum mind with which 
we have to deal. Cure that and you will cure the slum. The 
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difficulty, after all, is sin—the perverted mind and will) Men “must 
“be freed from evil by the grace of God before they can find a home 
“in a perfect society.” 

This leads the reader to the chapter on “ Democracy and Chris- 
“tianity.”. There can be no manner of doubt that Democracy owes 
a great debt to Christianity, and Canon Stephen is perfectly correct 
when he says that the Christian Church has always been the ally 
of democracy and the friend of the people. Yet to-day the working 
classes in England have little sympathy with, and on the Continent 
are openly hostile to, the Church. But in England we have not the 
difficulty of disbelief to deal with. Mr. Will Crooks declares that 
“most of the workmen and workwomen of our country do believe 
“in Christ,” and Canon Stephen says emphatically that this is true 
of the Australian workers. He summarizes the causes of the gulf 
between the people and the Church as partly “due to the want of 
“earnestness and reality in the Christian life”; partly “in the identi- 
“fication of the Church with the middle class or the rich”; partly 
“the attitude of the Church towards labour movements in the past.” 
The working man and the working woman are keen but hasty 
critics; they cannot see the value of the slow, indirect work of the 
Church, and so lose sympathy with the whole body. Canon Stephen 
sees signs that the attitude of the Church is changing, and asks for 
a change also on the part of the democracy : 


‘* Democracy has no future unless it allies itself with Christianity. 
But Democracy can be satisfied with nothing less than 
Christianity in all its fulness. It must be a religion of genuine 
earnestness and sincerity; a religion which makes no compromise 
in its claims upon its members; which is not satisfied with insincere 
professions and conventional conduct ; which demands a real self- 
sacrifice and a real self-control from rich and poor alike.’’ 


Canon Stephen adds that it must be not only a socza/ Christianity, 
but also “a dogmatic and sacramental religion ” 


‘The victory over the forces of sin and selfishness can only be 
won by a firm faith in the tremendous fact that it was the Son of 
God who, for us men and for our salvation, came down from 
heaven and was made man; and by the constant inflow into human 
hearts of the divine life, and strength, and forgiveness that come 
through sacramental channels.’’ 


We think that the book, with its clear and emphatic message to 
all classes, will be, as it deserves to be, widely read in this country. 


A work that shows, after full analyses of the problems involved, that. 


the union of Democracy and Christianity is one that can only be 
severed at the cost of the life of each, is a work that demands the 


careful attention of all social and religious thinkers at the present 
time. 
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IRELAND: UNDER: THE. STUARTS* 


These striking volumes will interest the general reader as 
well as the student of Irish history. But Ireland, as the writer 
correctly states, is the land of violent and persistent party feeling, 
so that the scrupulous fairness with which this book is written will 
probably not satisfy either side. lt is curious how Irish history has 
repeated itself. Laxity of rule, followed by rebellion and severe 
repression; attempts at fair government, frustrated by intrigues of 
priests with foreign Powers; colonies of Scotch and English, some- 
times protected, sometimes not; and all complicated by the great 
religious question. Such is, in brief, the history of Ireland. 

The death of the great Queen, whose rule was of the heroic order, 
and the belief that James was at heart a Catholic, caused an immense 
influx of foreign priests and monks, whose influence neutralised 
James’s efforts for uniformity. The weak and corrupt administra- 
tion of the British Navy rendered the sea unsafe, and the harbours 
on the west coast were the refuge of pirates. James’s attempts to 
reform the coinage had only moderate success, and his multiplication 
of boroughs, sending burgesses to Parliament, instead of strengthen- 
ing, as he had hoped, the power of the Crown, greatly added to 
that of the people. 

Reforms of old customs, such as that of ploughing by the tail, 
which had been in use for centuries, were unavailing. This custom 
of attaching a short plough to the tails of two or three 
ponies walking abreast was cruel and unprofitable. In spite 
of Acts passed by both James and Charles I. this barbarous 
custom survived. It is mentioned in “Arthur Young’s Travels,” 
and only died out in the reign of Queen Victoria. James’s 
weak practice of giving decisions on one-sided evidence, and 
veering round when he heard the other, alienated not only the Irish 
but the great Anglo-Norman families, whom he robbed to enrich his 
favourites, thus nullifying the good that Chichester’s able administra- 
tion would have secured. The settlement of Ulster reads like a 
story. The meeting convened by the Lord Mayor of London when 
the great natural advantages of Ireland in woods, mines and fisheries 
were pointed out, resulted in grants to the Corporations of London- 
derry and Coleraine. The English settlers were mainly country 
gentlemen with small means; the Scotch poorer, but more numerous, 
managed not only to get the Irish to work for them, but to 
incur a hatred which made the latter prefer their English landlords. 
Inter-marriages met with stern reproof and punishment by James, 
who feared the Irish element would prevail. Later, old officers were 
induced to occupy the land, and with better results: “the natives 


* Treland under the Stuarts, and during the Interregnum. By Richard Bagwell. 
2 vols. (Longmans, Green & Co., London, price 28s. net.) 
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“had learned to obey them, and they knew what could and could 
“not be done.” 

The accession of Charles and the troubles with Spain and France 
necessitated an increase of the Army, and added to the disaffection, 
the Irish having sought repeatedly the protection of these Powers, 
and having even “ proffered the kingdom itself to them if they would 
“undertake the conquest of it”! Dr. Welwood 1s quoted, to prove 
Strafford an able statesman and opponent of illegal taxation. He 
put down piracy, reformed the Army, and tried without success to 
reform the Church, where simony of the worst kind prevailed. 
Strafford was unpopular with the Scotch, who believed him to be 
in the pay of Rome; and in Ulster, where Presbyterian ministers 
had been ordained impartially by bishops and presbyters, the policy 
of Strafford and Laud drove many back to Scotland. His treatment 
of the loyal old Earl of Clanricarde was particularly bad, and also that 
of the Londoners in Ulster and the great Earl of Cork, whose 
evidence eventually helped Strafford to the scaffold. On the other 
hand, a High Commissioners’ Court had been established, decency in 
public worship restored, 430,000 per annum recovered for the Church, 
arrears cleared off, and trade improved by the suppression of piracy 
and by the cultivation of flax. It is curious to find Charles sure of 
Ireland and in dread of Scotland. The tragedy of Strafford’s 
~ execution was followed by a plot to jseize Dublin Castle, restore the 
Roman Catholic religion, and turn out the Scotch and English. The 
massacres in Ulster were appalling: torture and mutilation were in 
evidence as well as death ; women and children, stripped naked in the 
bitter weather, died from cold and exposure. Lord Cork’s energy 
saved Munster; but the appeals for arms and help sent by St. Leger 
to the Government were unnoticed. “The hatred of the heretics 
“would stop at nothing, and the faithful had gone too far to retreat.” 

The mission of Rinuccini, the Papal Nuncio, was an aggravation 
of disorders. He was recalled and reproved by the Pope for rash- 
ness. Ormonde was supreme for the time, and on the execution of 
Charles proclaimed his son. Large numbers of Irish soldiers joined 
the French and Spanish armies. The guerilla warfare soon degen- 
erated into brigandage, and was waged successfully by the Irish, 
used to the bogs and woods, with fatal results to English 
soldiers, who were a prey to dysentery. Ireton imported large 
_ quantities of rice for this complaint. Mortar shells were first called 

“bombs” at the siege of Limerick, and the word “Tory” was 
officially used soon after. So the weary struggle went on; famine 
and disease wasted the devastated country, and wolves were so 
numerous that a reward was given for their heads. 

In 1652 the war was practically over, but 30,000 fighting men had 
to be disposed of by drafting into foreign armies or by transporta- 
tion. The long expected scheme of colonisation was then started; 
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grants of land were given to the company of adventurers and to 
loyalist soldiers; Irish rebels were transported to Connaught, and 
Protestant English emigrants encouraged to settle in the other 
provinces. The scheme failed from the absolute need of employing 
Irish labour, which is stated to have been “ superior to that of English 
“artificers.” Mr. Bagwell points out that the Waldensian massacres, 
in which irish soldiers took part, influenced Cromwell in the severe 
measures he employed. 

On the appointment of Henry Cromwell as President of the 
Council the deportations to the West Indies went on apace. As 
Jamaica had a scarcity of women it was proposed to send out Irish 
girls, “for their own good and advantage to the public,” but this 
appears to have fallen through. The climate of the West Indies 
proved fatal not only to the Irish rebels but to the seditious English, 
who were treated in the same way. Henry Cromwell was tolerant 
to all Protestants, and consequently had much trouble from the 
Anabaptists, and also from the Quakers. He was appointed Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland ‘by Richard Cromwell. Henry appears to have 
realised that his great father’s power went with him. Recalled in 
1659, he left a reputation for “ jolliness and general civility—gracious 
“and popular to all sorts of people.” He might have made a party 
for himself, and deserves all honour for retiring quietly at the end 
of his government, with scarcely enough money to take him back 
to England. The Government was left in the hands of Com- 
missioners. 


THE SPRINGS) OF -THELICON? 


It is with a sense of unqualified relief that any critic who has any 
sense of his business must read Mr. Mackail’s brilliant critical essays 
on Chaucer, Spenser and Milton. We seem to have reached some 
standard and method of criticism at last: a method that takes the 
corpus of English poetry and deals with it in almost anatomical 
fashion ; a method that vivisects the organism without impairing its 
vitality and reveals its secrets of life as truly as the critic who, when 
dealing with the literatures of dead tongues, can trace their causes 
of growth, their reasons for decay. It was sufficiently daring 
to carry the methods of modern surgery into the domain of living 
literature, but Mr. Mackail has done so with a degree of success that 

justifies him in praising Bentley’s astonishing experiment in days 
when literary antiseptics and anesthetics were unknown. 


* The Springs of Helicon: a Study in the Progress of English Poetry from Chaucer 
to Milton. By T. W. Mackail, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
(Messrs. Longman, Green & Co., price 4s. 6d. net.) 
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For the purposes of his criticism (which is “to interpret art in 
“something of the same way as art interprets life”), Mr. Mackail 
regards “the progress of our own poetry between Chaucer and 
“Milton” as “a single cycle,” and he deals with this cycle as dis- 
passionately as if it were a literary cycle belonging to some dead 
but immortal age. The result of such a critical attitude is that we 
get as ripe a critical study as if the subject were indeed in the deep 
sleep that makes modern surgery possible, and riper, for the critic 
brings to his task a personal knowledge of the subject that is neces- 
sarily (even for him) more intimate than in the case of a Greek or 
Latin corpus. But in order to reach so advantageous a critical 
position Mr. Mackail has to make one extraordinary sacrifice and 
to persuade himself that it is no sacrifice. The Shakespearean age 
has to be shut off from the cycle. He admits, of course, “that all 
“English poetry after Shakespeare moves in a deepened and enlarged 
“world,” but Milton “takes up the torch where Spenser had laid it 
“down, almost as if there had been no intervening period.” “In 
“passing from the one poet to the other we have the feeling that 
“the whole Shakespearean age has been but an interlude.” Not for 
one moment do we admit this to be true; but that difference of 
opinion is too complex for discussion in a brief notice like this. 

Fortunately this attitude towards the sequence or growth of English 
poetry does not affect the critical value of the particular essays. 
Mr. Mackail’s brilliant estimate of the extraordinary achieve- 
ment and extraordinary genius of Milton is in itself some- 
thing to be profoundly thankful for, and his refusal to trace out the 
Elizabethan influence matters little, since he fully estimates 
what is in fact the result of that influence—his free and 
daring flight through the “supernal heights.” Miulton’s marvellous 
technique, his magnificent restraint, his perfect sense of fitness, are 
all his own; but his poetic swiftness and imagination, the lyric secret 
that possessed his soul was inherited from the Elizabethans. 

Mr. Mackail’s estimate of Chaucer is the most valuable criticism 
that has yet been uttered with respect to that superb poet. In the 
entire appreciation of the “humanity” of Chaucer; of his knowledge 
of the human heart—a knowledge that could estimate Cressida more 
truly than Shakespeare estimated her; of his sense of beauty; of 
his wells of humour ; of his deep underlying seriousness, Mr. Mackail 
makes us realize how great an artist and how great a humanist 
Chaucer was. 

His essay on Spenser is not less fine; we learn how much he owed 
to the past, and we realize the influences, “native, classical, French 
“Renaissance and Italian,” that “mingle and accumulate in Spenser.” 
The criticism of the poet is keen and just and frank. We realize 
his “perilous fluency,” and will not in future be ashamed to confess 
that his sweetness, long drawn out, may bore as well as confound 
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the reader. Mr. Mackail’s criticism of the famous Spenserian stanza 
is most valuable and helpful. It was a “fresh creation,” and it has 
remained in use and unmodified since Spenser’s day. 

It is not possible here to go in detail through Mr. Mackail’s book 
and follow his elaborate argument and analysis which unveil for us 
the inmost springs of the great cycle that he describes. We will 
conclude this notice of a volume, as memorable for its beautiful 
prose as its illuminating appreciation of poetry in all its phases, by 
Seat a passage that describes “the movement of poetry” which 
ollows 


‘““The movement of poetry . . was from Greece to Italy, 
and from Italy to England. In the three representative poets, of 
whose work this volume is a study, we see English poetry filled at 
successive levels from those foreign yet kindred springs. The 
achievement of Chaucer was the absorbtion of the earlier Renais- 
sance, as it is represented in poetry by Dante and by his two chief 
successors, Petrarch and Boccaccio. That of Spenser was the 
absorption of the fully-developed Renaissance, the art of redis- 
covered Greece and reconquered Rome as it took shape in the 
European poetry of the sixteenth century. Milton retraced the 
stream to the heights where it was born; with a fuller training and 
a more disciplined scholarship he passed beyond those intermediate 
sources to the fountain-heads ; he won his way to the springs of 
Helicon, and gave to England a poetry which was for the first time 
fully classical, which stands as art on the same level with the Greek 
classics. In the progress made through the work of the three 
poets we see English poetry entering into its full inheritance.”’ 


THE. GREEN  CURVE* 


It is a pleasure to welcome a new writer of individuality and 
distinction, especially at a time when the short story seemed to 
have run its literary course. The author of these military stories, 
who, for obvious reasons, writes under a pseudonym, strikes a new 
note, and a true note. That his intense realism owes something to 
Mr. Kipling and more to the Russian realists is perhaps true, but 
the debt is one of form. A conscious didactic purpose inspires 
nearly all of these eleven stories of the stricken field. The under- 
lying motive of them all is the terribleness of war, not its heroism 
or its nobility or its brutality, but simply its terribleness. The author 
fully realizes all that can be said for or against war from those other 
points of view, and illustrates them amply; but his theme is the 
terribleness of war waged with all the scientific resources of civiliza- 
tion. He misses, perhaps intentionally, the point that war 1s less 


* The Green Curve, and other Stories. By Ole Luk-oie. (William Blackwood & Sons, 
price 6s. net.) 
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bloody while it is more terrible to-day than in any past era. The 
slaughter at Canne has, in percentages, no modern counterpart. 
Taken as a whole, these stories make the mind revolt—with quite a 
new sense of revolt—against the horrible fact of war. This impres- 
sion is the composite effect of a series of pictures that show us almost 
every aspect, and every coming aspect, of modern warfare. The 
effect is produced with a skill and a command of technical detail 
that we cannot praise too highly. One is glad to close the book, 
for its covers contain what we would fain believe to be a horrible 
dream, but which we know only too well to be true. But each story 
has its special didactic purpose. “The Green Curve” conveys the 
old lesson of Browning’s “The Statue and the Bust”: 


‘* And the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 


Is—the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin, 
Though the end in sight was a vice, I say.’’ 


In this story the commander of a besieged city, against his better 
judgment, refused to throw out to the enemy the civilian population, 
with the result that all was lost. “If you choose to play” the bloody 
game of war it must be played as Napoleon played it, as “Old Rule 
“of Three” here played it in the second part of the brilliant story 
“The Point of View.” These two stories, in fact, supplement each 
other. In each case we see the terrible sufferings that either success 
or failure in war entails. To the commander in the field these things 
must be but incidental things which leave the judgment unaffected. 
The stories entitled “The Second Degree,” “The Kite,” and “The 
“Joint in the Harness” drive home the fact that this author is never 
tired of driving home, the fact that thinking power, mental resource- 
fulness and ceaseless watchfulness are all in all in war. In the last 
resort success in war does not rest upon force, but upon brain-power, 
supplemented by heroism. “ Mole-Warfare” and “The Joint in the 
“Harness” bring out the heroic side of war with touches that have 
something Homeric in them. “The Limit” is a sketch that brings 
before us in quite a new way the reaction that actual war creates 
in the mind of volunteer-civilicns, and shows us the sordid side of 
battle in a fashion that sets the heart aching. 

The future will doubtless give us more work from this writer’s 
pen. One may, therefore, anticipate that he will develop in certain 
directions. He is still rather hampered with detail, and his style 
will no doubt become crisper and less familiar and colloquial in 
passages that have nothing to do with colloquy. But there is no 
doubt that we have here a new writer with a new message. It is 
interesting to watch the didactic in art coming back to its own again 
after long years of foolish misconceptions about art for art’s sake, 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PHENOMENA OF 
CHRISTIANITY.* 


This curious work will find many readers at the present time, 
when that relation of religion to science and of science to phenomena, 
which defies rule and order and yet claims relationship both to science 
and religion, is attracting so much notice from the psychologist, 
the scientist and the divine. Dr. Cutten has dealt wisely with his 
material: he has thrown it into order; has classified and analysed 
it, but for the moment keeps himself and his readers for the most 
part clear of theory. In his investigation “the whole range of 
“phenomena of Christianity has been included, abnormal and normal, 
“pathological and healthful.” He classifies phenomena into ecstasy, 
glossolalia (the generic term for the gift of tongues), visions, dreams, 
stigmatisation, witchcraft, demoniacal possession, monasticism and 
asceticism, religious epidemics, contagious phenomena, revivals, faith 


cure, Christian science, Christian miracles, conversion; and analyses 


each of those types with plentiful examples of well-ascertained 
instances. Dr. Cutten is occasionally a little weak in his history. 
His attack on the nunneries of the Middle Ages is, taking the 
nunnery system at large, quite ‘baseless. Those nunneries were the 
girl schools of the Middle Ages, and if they were the vicious places 
here suggested parents would not have entrusted their children to 
such horrible surroundings. In fact, the Commissioners of Henry VIII. 
spoke in high terms of the English nunneries. However, this is 
but a passing slip, and we commend to the attention of students 
of psychology the accounts here given of visions, of stigmatisation 
(beginning with St. Francis of Assisi and ending with a case in 
the year 1891), of possession, of religious epidemics. Dr. Cutten: 
passes from the phenomena to the discussion of the relationship 
of age, sex, intellect, knowledge, imagination, inspiration, will, 
emotions, worship, prayer, and so forth, to the actual recorded 
facts. We do not find any instance of the curious “power of 
“healing” dealt with by Dr. Schofield in the March number of this 
REVIEW. This power is not a question of faith, apparently. Some- 
thing curative actually emanates from the person of the healer, in 
some cases against his will. The relationship of mind to body, of 
thought to matter or to the electronic basis of matter, of mind and 
matter to spirit, are all as yet obscure, and in many hands dangerous. 
But the phenomena must be investigated, carefully, dispassionately, 
with every scientific instrument and with every device for the 
testing of evidence. The value of the book before us is that it 
classifies all these strange phenomena and insists that they can no 
longer be neglected, but must be reckoned with in scientific fashion. 


* The Psychological Phenomena of Christianity. By George be Cutten, Ph.D. 
(Yale). (Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, price 12s. net.) 
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Many persons will read with interest and, so far as the earlier 
chapters are concerned, very many young persons ought to read for 
their own benefit Mr. H. W. Lucy’s account of his untiring and 
striking career contained in a volume entitled ‘‘ Sixty Years in the 
‘* Wilderness ’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., price 1os. 6d net). Like 
everything that Mr. Lucy writes this book carries the reader along 
without an instant’s fatigue. Clear, epigrammatic, humorous, it is 
an ideal autobiography and reveals the man that wrote it at least as 
clearly as was intended. A life without early struggles must be a dull 
life to look back upon: that is the impression left by Mr. Lucy’s book. 
Born in 1845, of a famous old stock, he was born into difficulties, as 
his father was an inventive genius who failed to reap a due reward. 
School days were brief, and at the age of twelve, or thereabout, Lucy 
began the office life of which he gives us a really entertaining account. 
Mr. Robert Smith, of Liverpool, hide merchant, Lucy’s master for 
seven long years, is depicted with a master’s hand. Hours were very 
long, but the boy had already begun to write when he was twelve, 
and somehow his literary gifts blossomed like the rose amidst the 
scent of hides and valonia. His taste for the Press gradually became 
marked and at last, through the kindly offices of Sir Edward Russell, 
he secured in 1864 an engagement on the Shrewsbury Chronicle. He 
obtained other local work and managed to purchase a share in another 
local paper. This failed, through no fault of the young editor, but 
another chance—this time a private secretaryship—at once turned up, 
and the nominal but well-paid duties Lucy combined with general 
journalistic work. Journalism was clearly his fortune, and here may 
be read how he struggled through the throng. He joined the Parlia- 
mentary staff of the Daily News in 1872. In 1886, through the historic 
period of the Home Rule split, he was editor. In 1888 he gave up this 
exhausting task and returned to the Press Gallery to draw his 
‘“Pictures in Parliament,’’ and ‘‘ direct the Parliamentary Corps.”’ 
Lucy had joined the Punch staff in 1880, and his name is indissolubly 
connected with that immortal publication. Here we may read at length 
of all the famous men that Lucy’s position in the journalistic world and 
in the Press Gallery enables him to describe with his well-known 
clearness. We see a great deal of the inner workings of the political 
and literary world, and for this reason, if for no other, this book has 
a permanent value. We are sure that Mr. Lucy enjoyed writing it 
as much as his friends have enjoyed reading it. 


* * * 


The volume of essays entitled, ‘‘ Mansfield College Essays ’’ (Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton, price 12s. net), consist of a series of eighteen 
essays by past teachers or students at Mansfield College, presented to 
Dr. Fairbairn on the occasion of his seventieth birthday (November 
4th, 1908). The volume opens with an admirable portrait of Dr. 
Fairbairn, and concludes with a Bibliography of his writings from an 
article on Calvin in the Evangelical Repository of 1868 to a Review 
contained in this supplement for February, 1908, on Mr. Scott 
Lidgett’s recent volume. These essays cover a very wide range, and 
pass from problems in economics to problems in the higher criticism. 
Dr. A. Souter gives us an admirable account of the progress in textual 
criticism since the issue in 1881 of the Greek text of the New Testament 
by Westcott and Hort. Critical material has greatly accumulated, but 
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only a very few passages in the text can be said to have become so 
shaken as to need change: Matthew xi. 5 contains an interpolation 
from Luke vii. 22; in Matthew xxv. 1 the marginal words should be 
restored to the text; in John xi. 25 the words «cai 4 wf are an inter- 
polation, and John xii. 8 must also go out for the same reason. Dr. 
Macfadyen’s essay entitled, ‘‘ Final Christianity : Some Results. of the 
‘* Historico-critical Method in the Study of Religion,’’ is of importance. 
He claims the existence of categories of religion as real as the cate- 
gories of science and philosophy, categories ‘‘ to be gathered from the 
‘‘ history of religion. Given the categories of religion, Christianity is 
“its final and absolute form.’’ 


* * * 


Mr. Charles Lowe, in his story entitled ‘‘ The Prince’s Pranks ”’ 
(John Lane, price 6s.), has taken rather a risky theme in writing 
an extravaganza round the person of the German Emperor in the days 
when he was plain Prince William of Prussia and was attending, one 
of a bevy of princes, at the London celebration of the first Jubilee. 
But the book is written in such excellent taste, avoids with such adroit 
courtliness anything that could be construed either as unneighbourly 
or disrespectful, and is withal so full of romp, that the Emperor is 
likely to enjoy it as much as the railway traveller. Into the plot of 
the story we will not enter, but we must commend the Stevensonian 
trick of its construction and movement. Mr. Lowe has in some 
passages secured Stevenson’s manner to a degree that ought to 
guarantee the success of the story. There is, of course, not quite the 
ripe carelessness of touch or the rich sense of mystery that distinguish 
the later stories, but for all that, we move with princes in a way that 
only Stevenson lovers move. The volume has also a practical value. 
It does, in fact, hit off the salient characteristics of the Emperor to a 
remarkable degree; it throws a flood of light on the German attitude 
towards the Press (and few men know Germany better than Mr. Lowe), 
and it emphasizes the fact that the Kaiser is not a personal enemy of 
this country. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS, 


In ‘‘ High Licence: A Critical Examination of the Licence 
‘“Duties Prevailing in the United Kingdom and in the United 
‘““ States ’’ (Messrs. Macmillan and Co., price 1s. net), Mr. Fredéric 
W. Tompson has addressed himself to the task ‘‘of gathering 
““together a concise statement of the facts and figures relating 
““to the taxation of the liquor trade in the United Kingdom and 
““in the United States, and of comparing them with the figures and 
““arguments in Messrs.. Rowntree and Sherwell’s book.’’ Mr. 
Tompson, who is a “‘ Director of Brewing Companies both in England 
“‘and in the United States of America,’’ acquits Messrs. Rowntree and 
‘Sherwell, ‘‘ who are well-known teetotal reformers,’’ of conscious bias. 
But he disagrees with their results. He states that they neglect the 
difference in the purchasing power of money in the States, and he 
concludes that ‘‘ the taxation of liquor in the United Kingdom when 
““compared with the States, which are the subject of my enquiry, is 
““really very much higher than the figures themselves  suggest.’’ 
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Mr. Tompson adds: “‘ There is, however, no need to insist too much on 
‘‘ this point, as the fact that the total taxation of liquor in this country 
‘‘is higher than in the States is amply proved even without it.’’ We 
cannot in this place discuss Mr. Tompson’s figures; we must leave 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell to do that. We draw attention to the 
volume, which is conceived in a scientific spirit, as we had already 
done the same in the case of the work here challenged. To do so is 
only just and proper, 


* * * 


“The Making of Moral Mankind’? (Robert Culley), is the title 
of a volume of Addresses delivered at the Men’s Meeting, in 
East Ham, presided over by the author, the Rev. John E. Wakerley. 
We call attention to the volume as we think it will be of use in the 
many Sunday meetings of this kind that are now to-be found all over 
the country. Here we have addresses on ‘‘ Christianity and Labour,’’ 
‘“The Godward Aspect of Life,’’? ‘‘ Betting and Gambling,’’ ‘‘ The 
‘‘Home and the Nation,’’ etc. In the address on ‘‘ The Godward 
‘“ Aspect of Life,’’ Mr. Wakerley dwells on the great value of the 
most neglected ordinance of private prayer. He points out the need . 
for reflection. ‘‘ In Belgium a movement has been started for retreats 
‘‘among the working classes. They spend three days in either a 
‘“ college or similar large house in spiritual exercises. The experiment 
‘““has proved most successful, and I am persuaded it is a step in the 
‘right direction.’’ Certainly the movement is most interesting and 
may have a great future. 


* * * 


We must draw attention to a striking and very interesting little 
volume, by the Rev. J.. W. Hayes, entitled ‘‘ Tennyson and Scientific 
““ Theology ’’ (Messrs. Elliot Stock, price 2s. net). The writer grasps 
the width and power and patience of the poet’s mind; his wonderful 
appreciation of all scientific thought and progress; and his application 
of scientific progress, and especially of the conception of evolution, to 
the eternal problems that circle round the conceptions of God, Freedom 
and Immortality. Mr. Hayes lays emphasis on the growth of 
Tennyson’s views as to religion. The absence of definite doctrine 
is counterbalanced by statements in various poems that make it 
impossible for us to doubt that the poet accepted the main tenets of 
the creed. Moreover, one hardly looks for doctrine even in a poem 
like In Memoriam. 


* * * 


Biographies of the living are usually to be deprecated. They can 
scarcely be truly critical and they tend to be sycophantic. Mr. Frank 
Elias has striven to steer between these extremes in his volume entitled, 
‘The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P.: A Biography and Appre- 
‘ciation ’’ (Messrs. James Clarke and Co., price 3s. 6d. net), and there 
is in view of modern political struggles some justification for the book 
which necessarily places before us those current problems in politics— 
such as the Tariff Reform question—to which Mr. Asquith has contri- 
buted so much. The book, in recalling the Prime Minister’s very 
brilliant Oxford career and his fine record at the Bar, does useful work. 
It is in a sense a guarantee of the future that a Prime Minister should 
have had a career that combines the highest scholarship and the highest 
knowledge of business affairs. 
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We have before us a special edition, so to speak, of the Hungarian 
Review, Huszadik Szazad (‘‘ The Twentieth Century ’’), issued at the 
end of last year in view of the struggle for universal suffrage, and 
containing a series of studies on the economic and social position in 
Hungary. The French edition (Paris: V. Giard and E. Briére) is issued 
at the same time as the Budapest edition, in order that the world may 
know the actual state of Hungary. It is only by disseminating the 
truth that the traveller in Hungary can bring with him an unbiassed 
mind: ‘‘Ce n’est qu’ainsi qu’on peut faire croire a Vetranger que 
‘“Je péché d’une oligarchie restréinte est la faute du peuple hongrois 
‘* tout entier et celle d’une bqurgeoisie qui ne commence qu’a s’eveiller.”’ 
Here, anyone who proposes to travel in Hungary or has private 
interests in that great land, may read in elaborate detail of economic, 
social and political conditions, of administration, education, religion 
and literature: here is a bird’s-eye view of Hungary in the early 
twentieth century. Did we but possess such a work dealing with 
England in the tenth or eleventh century it would be priceless; so 
the editors do not go beyond the mark when they say: ‘‘ Nous 
‘“sommes conscients que lorsque l’avenir rendra responsable la 
‘“génération actuelle de ses idées et de ses mceurs, ce modeste travail 
“sera un document precieux pour l’historien car nous l’avous e’crit 
“avec une conviction pure et n’avous pris en consideration que 
‘* Vintérét du pays.”’ 


Mr. W. Garrett Horder’s volume of collected addresses on the life 
after death entitled, ‘‘ The Other World’’ (Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., price 3s. net), will be read with interest at a time of the year 
when everything speaks to us of immortality. Mr. Horder is anxious © 
to make his hearers and readers grasp the reality of the life after death, 
and the fact that the God who governs this world must govern that. 
“We have only to get at the Divine method here to know what, in its 
‘essentials, that method will be in the world to come.’’ Mr. Horder 
claims that ‘‘ we take there the character slowly built up on earth, with 
‘‘ all its virtues and all its failings.’’ The eternal elements here and 
hereafter are Faith, Hope and Charity. The book is full of interest, 
and may wel! command a very wide public. 


* * x7 


The Dean of Westminster, in 1903, published his Commentary on 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, and he has now issued separately (Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., price 2s. 6d. net), the first portion of that 
work under the title, ‘‘St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians: An 
‘* Exposition.’’ The Dean regards this epistle as ‘‘ the crown of St. 
‘“* Paul’s writings,’’ and in this volume we have the results of ten years’ 
special study. Dr. Armitage Robinson has thought it desirable to 
separate ‘‘ the exposition from the philological commentary in order to 
“ give myself greater freedom in my attempt to draw out St. Paul’s 
*‘meaning.’? We are glad that this part is now issued at a cheap 
price. The Dean rightly dwells on the fact that ‘‘the truth of the 
‘‘ corporate life, which was so real to him [S. Paul], was never more 
‘‘ needed than it is to-day. Our failure to understand his life and 

_‘“message has been largely due to our acquiescence in disunion. As 
‘‘ we rouse ourselves to enquire after the meaning of unity, we may 
‘hope that he will speak to us afresh.” 
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NOTES. 


Memorials of St. Paul’s Cathedral is the title of a volume which 
Archdeacon Sinclair has written about the first of London’s two 
cathedrals. It will contain a history from the earliest times to the 
present day, and thus naturally recalls Dean Milman’s solid work, But 
there will be no conflict between the two. In accordance with the 
practice of the present day the new volume will contain numerous 
illustrations, in this contributed by Mr. Louis Weirter. 


* * * 


The Surrey Archeological Society is one which may justly claim 
particular support from Londoners, since London is stretching out and 
destroying the old charm of the county with the garish products of the 
twentieth century. Moreover, the Society does its work well, and the 
utility of the mass of information contained in its proceedings is soon to 
be increased by the publication of a consolidated index to the first twenty 
volumes. The Society has a museum at Guildford, to which an addition 
is being made in order to provide for the custody of Miss Jekyll’s 
charming collection of curious and ancient articles from the old cottage 
homes of the county. 

' * * * 


It is proposed to issue shortly a volume containing the charters of 
the ancient borough of Southampton. Its publication has been under- 
taken under the auspices of the Southampton Record Society, which is 
one of the admirable societies now devoting attention to making more 
widely known the numerous matters of historical and literary interest 
preserved in local custody. The task of transcribing, translating and 
annotating the charters is being carried out by Mr. H. W. Gidden, M.A. 


* * * 


One more Committee has been appointed to consider the copyright 
law. It has been rendered necessary by the Berlin Convention of last 
year, as the Government desire to be advised to what extent it is 
desirable to amend the English law in order to bring it into agreement 
with that Convention. It is a particularly strong committee of which 
Lord Gorell is chairman. Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema represents art. 
Mr. G. R. Askwith, who became the senior English Commissioner upon 
the sad death of Sir Henry Bergne during the deliberations which led 
up to the Convention, has as legal colleagues Mr. E. Cutler, K.C., and 
Mr. Scrutton, K.C., and from the other branch of the profession is 
chosen Mr. W. Joynson-Hicks, M.P. Mr. Cutler also takes great 
interest in music, which is specifically represented by Mr. H. R. Clayton, 
a director of the firm of Novello. Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins and 
Professor Raleigh can guarantee that the interests of authors and 
literature will receive adequate consideration, while among other 
members of the commiteee are those who have a right to speak 
especially for the newspaper, publishing and printing trades. 

* * * 


_ The Shakespeare Commemoration Service at Southwark Cathedral 
on April 23rd was of peculiar interest from the fact that an actor, Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, delivered an address on Shakespeare, and that the 
Poet Laureate recited a poem to mark the occasion. We trust that 
sufficient funds have been raised to complete the Memorial to the poet. 
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A PROPHET MALGRE LULL 
(Virgil and the Fourth Eclogue.) 


T does not often happen that a man attains a reputation as a 

if prophet by making a number of predictions, not one of which 

is even approximately fulfilled. Some little resemblance between 
the prophecy and the event is generally required, and when this 
exists an amiable world rarely shows itself censorious in marking 
discrepancies or demanding a pedantic correspondence. This readi- 
ness to acclaim a prophet’s success may sometimes be the result of 
superstition, but more frequently it is a manifestation of a natural 
artistic sense. A successful prophecy interests us more than an 
unsuccessful one; and when we hear the story of its fulfilment we 
feel the same satisfaction as is produced by a romance or a play with 
a neatly-laid plot. Thus men are mostly willing, and even eager, to 
apply a little humouring and accommodation and adjustment if by 
such means they can make the prophecy and the event either fit or 
appear to fit. But some resemblance between them there must be. 
In Virgil, however, we see a signal exception to this rule. In his 
famous eclogue addressed to his patron Pollio, and called after his 
name, Virgil declared that B.C. 40, the year of Pollio’s consulship, 
would be glorified by the birth of a wonderful boy, and that this 
birth would usher in a series of remarkable phenomena, which the 
poet described in detail, assigning them to different periods between 
B.c. 40 and B.c. 1. Neither the year 40 nor any year near it was 
signalised by the birth of an extraordinary person. Not one of the 
predicted phenomena, not any development of which they might be 
deemed the poetical representation, came to pass in the period 
assigned. From first to last the prophecy turned out a hopeless 
fiasco, which no humouring, no accommodation, no adjustment can 
possibly set right. Yet on the strength of this poem Virgil was for 
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ages regarded as a prophet, and the Pollio held to be in some sort 


a sacred poem. The English reader will remember that Pope took 
it as the model and foundation of his own “Messiah.” It is the 
purpose of this paper to inquire what the character and the aim of 


the Pollio really were, and to show that it was a mock-heroic poem, 


written in a playful spirit, with no more serious intention than that 
of flattering the poet’s patrons. 

It is not difficult to explain how it came about that, long after 
the period to which it related, a playful poem of society became 
invested with so solemn and sacred a character. The declaration 
of the birth of an extraordinary child seemed to assume a new 
significance after the supreme event of the birth of Christ. That 
Virgil was seeking to compliment Pollio and to glorify his year of 
office was forgotten, and the bare fact was insisted on that the poet 
had foretold the coming of a Ruler. Again, Virgil’s reference to 
the Sibyl of Cumz, and the remarkable resemblance of some of his 
language to that of Isaiah were deemed to indicate that the poet 
' was animated by a deep religious feeling, and even that the eclogue 
was in fact a Messianic prophecy. Both of these arguments claim 
consideration. 

A careful reader will observe that Virgil nowhere refers to the 
Sibyl as foretelling the child’s birth or the wonders that were to 
succeed it. The only mention he makes of the Sibyl throughout the 
poem is his definition of “the last age” as that told of in “the song 
“of Cume.” After the destruction of the original Sibylline books 
when the Capitol was burnt B.c. 83, the Senate ordered a collection 
of the Sibyl’s verses to be made through Italy and Greece. About 
a thousand lines were accepted as genuine and committed to the 
care of a board of officials, to be consulted only by the authority of 
the Senate. But many verses which had been either rejected by 
the Senate’s commissioners or not brought to light remained in private 
hands, or were repeated from mouth to mouth. Whether it was some 
of these verses or lines in the official collection that Virgil meant by 
“the song of Cumz” we have no means of ascertaining. Be this 
as it may, his reference to the Sibyl had a curious result. Each 
was cited to support the other’s title to be a Messianic prophet. 
The claim for Virgil was rested on the assumption that his eclogue 
(to quote Pope) “was taken from a Sibylline prophecy” of the coming 


of Christ; while Augustine “would not readily have accepted” the. 


claim for the Sibyl but for the mention of her by “the noblest poet 
“in the Roman language.” It may here be observed that the 
prophecy of Christ assigned to the Erythraan Sibyl, and elsewhere 
quoted by Augustine, bears no resemblance in diction or in imagery 
to Virgil’s poem. Probably its author was not acquainted with the 


Pollio. It is an acrostic, consisting of twenty-seven Greek lines (the — 


cube of the sacred number three), of which the initial letters form 


Ao ee 
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_ the words /esous Chreistos (sic) Theou uios soter, “Jesus Christ the 


“Son of God the Saviour.” (Of course, ch and th are each a single 


h letter in Greek.) Augustine ignores the additional seven verses 
- making up the word Szauros, “the Cross.” “As his works are not 


Latin version given in the De Civitate Dez: 


in every library, the reader may like to see here the beginning of the 


Judicii signum, tellus sudore madescet ; 
E caelo rex adveniet per saecla futurus, 
Scilicet in carne praesens ut judicet orbem. 


Curiously enough, Cicero had long ago rejected as spurious another 


- alleged prophecy of the Erythrean Sibyl on the very ground that 
_ it was an acrostic; for an acrostic, he argued, is an elaboration of 


art, and cannot be the rapt utterance of prophetic inspiration. Before 
leaving the Sibyl one more remark may be added. No ancient 
author suggests any connection between the Sibylline verses and the 
belief which prevailed throughout the East in A.D. 69 that at that 


time a monarch would come forth from Judza. Nor does there seem 


to be any evidence that any similar belief prevailed in Italy in 
B.C. 40. 

The resemblance in several places of Virgil’s diction and imagery 
to those of Isaiah led also to the conclusion that Virgil was a 
Messianic prophet. The argument from this resemblance has been 
weakened by the absurd instances which have been sometimes 
adduced. To compare, as Pope does, Jam redit et Virgo, “now the 
“maiden returns,” with “Behold, a virgin shall conceive and bear a 
“son,” is sheer silliness. Virgil’s meaning is undisputed. “Now the 

“maiden Justice, who fled from the earth in the Iron Age, 1s returning.” 
But in some cases the parallel is close, and such as must strike every 
reader. For instance, compare the expressions mec magnos metuent 
armenta Leones and occidet et serpens with “the leopard shall lie 
“down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the fatling 
‘together . . . and the sucking child shall play on the hole of 
“the asp.” These and other parallel passages have induced several 
scholars to conjecture that some of the Jewish prophecies had found 
their way into the Sibylline verses, and thence into the poem of 
Virgil. This may possibly have been the case. On the other hand, 
it may be urged that for every one of Virgil’s images that resembles 
Hebrew prophecy a classical parallel can be produced; that pictures 
of a golden age all have a family likeness; and that Virgil, as has 
been already observed, nowhere gives us to understand that any of 
the passages in question were suggested by the Sibylline verses. 
The reader must decide for himself ; but if he comes to the conclusion 
that some of the imagery of the eclogue was drawn indirectly from 
the language of Jewish prophecy, such conclusion will in no wise 
affect the argument which follows. 
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Before analysing the poem itself, we may ask what sort of com- 
position might be anticipated from the author and from the subject. 
As to the author, Horace has answered the question for us: 


Molle atque facetum 
Vergilio adnuerunt gaudentes rure camenae. 


! 


“To Virgil the muses that delight in the country have granted 


“tenderness and playfulness.” Quintilian, it is true, thinking of the 


grave and dignified author of the “A®neid,” wished to give facetum 
here the unnatural sense of “elegance.” But if you turn to the 
passage you will see that Horace is defining the various literary 
departments cultivated by the authors he names, not criticising the 


degrees of excellence in their execution. Moreover, when Horace thus 


characterised Virgil, not a line of the “A®neid” had been written, and 
the future epic bard was only known as the author of the “Bucolics” 
(including the Pollio), and of gay trifles such as the Copa. We may 
then take leave, in spite of Quintilian, to assign to molle atque 
facetum the meaning which the words naturally bear. Indeed, it 
would be hard to describe Virgil’s early productions more happily, 
though it was not till he wrote the fourth Georgic that his “tender- 
“ness and playfulness” attained their most delightful expression. 
Now consider the subject. It is the birth of a baby. This, like any 
other subject, may be treated in various ways; but who will deny 
that the qualities most appropriate for dealing with such a theme 
are these very qualities which, in Horace’s judgement, the poet 
eminently possessed, and which we may naturally expect to find 
conspicuous in a composition by him—tenderness and playfulness? 
But, after all, if we wish to appreciate a poem, the important thing 
is to study the poem itself. Let us, then, turn to the Pollio. Virgil 
begins by invoking the Sicilian Muses; he is fain to sing of “a theme 
“a little higher, a theme worthy of a consul. The last age of the 
“Sibylline verses has now arrived. The great cycle is beginning 
“anew” (that is to say, all the heavenly bodies now occupy the 
same place as they occupied at the beginning of the cycle just com- 
pleted, with the result that history will forthwith repeat itself). 
“The golden age is returning with the birth of a boy, and in Pollio’s 
“consulship,” B.c. 40. These statements are hardly consistent with 
each other or with the predictions which follow. Nor does Virgil 
attempt to reconcile them. Throughout the rest of the poem he 
ignores the last age of the Sibyl, and merely wedges in a fragment 
of the great cycle, with its repetition of history, between an imperfect 
and a perfect golden age. The boy, he continues, “will be intimate 
“with gods and heroes, and will rule a world in peace with all his 
“father’s virtues. While he is yet a child (B.c. 40—30) the earth 
“will put forth flowers for his bed, goats will come of their own 
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“accord to yield their milk, the herds will not fear lions, snakes and 
“poisons will perish. Next (B.c. 30—10), when the boy can read 
“of heroic exploits and his father’s glories, fields will grow yellow 
q “with corn, thorns bear grapes, and oaks distil honey. But some 
4 “traces of guilt will yet linger, and induce men to venture on the 
2 “sea, and to fortify their cities. Then will recur the great events 
“of the past, the Argo will sail, and the Trojan war be waged anew. 
| “But when the boy grows to manhood (B.C. 10—1) commerce and 
“tillage will cease, everything will grow everywhere, and (climax of 
‘ “joy, in which surely the burlesque reveals itself) it will no longer 
} “be necessary to dye wool, for the sheep will parade the meadows 
“wearing fleeces of purple and yellow and scarlet, so,’ he adds 
solemnly, “the Fates have decreed.” Then, continuing a strain which 
does not attempt to disguise its mock-heroic character, Virgil 
addresses the newly-born baby in bombastic language, using the 
word magnus in two consecutive lines, and ending a verse in a heavy 
. Spondaic close with the mouth-filling phrase, for which the lexicons 
_ have to invent a meaning, magnum Jovis incrementum. “Land and 

“sea and sky,” he declaims, still speaking to the infant, “are stirred 
4 “to their depths. O that I may have life and inspiration to sing of 
“thy deeds. No bard then could rival me.” Then comes a touch 
of Virgilian tenderness in the lovely line: 


ONE oe 


eg a ee 


Incipe, parve puer, risu cognoscere matrem, 


“Begin, little one, to recognise thy mother with a smile” ; and, finally, 
’ the poet ends with a jest: “If a baby does not smile on his parents, 
“no god ever asks him to dinner, no goddess deems him worthy of 
“her love.” The readings of the last line but one vary, but the 
discrepancy does not affect the jest at the close. Virgil was an 
‘inveterate bachelor, and perhaps did not know that Zoroaster was 
- the only person who ever laughed on the day on which he was born. 
_ Pliny, who records this valuable fact, lays down that the fortieth day 
is the earliest date of a baby’s smile. Herein he nearly agrees with 
Darwin, who fixes on the seventh week after birth. 
f This analysis of the poem, which, of course, gives no idea of the 
charm of the verse, sufficiently proves, it is submitted, the playful 
intention of the poet; and an ordinary reader perusing the eclogue 
__without any prepossessions would pronounce it not, indeed, one of 
Virgil’s happiest productions, but still an amusing and fanciful piece. 
Further, it is difficult to believe that Virgil, if he had had any grave 
purpose, would not in later years have used some effort to suppress 
- a forecast so egregiously belied by the event. But we have not yet 
got clear of the difficulties presented by the Pollio. 
Who was the child that Virgil celebrated? Gibbon rejects the 
claims of the various candidates as “incompatible with chronology, 
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“history, and the good sense of Virgil”; and some critics seem 
inclined to interpret the poem as an pcative but serious expres- 
sion of the enthusiastic hopes prevalent, as they allege, at the time: 
History hardly favours this view. The contest between Octavian 
and Antony had just been deferred by the tact of Maecenas and 
Pollio, who effected the compromise styled the peace of Brundisium ; 
but with Czsar and Pompey still fresh in men’s memories, the 
meanest political sagacity must have foreseen that the rivalry of the 
two triumvirs could only end in an appeal to arms. Meanwhile, the 
Parthians were overrunning Syria, and Sextus Pompeius menacing 
Rome itself with famine. In these circumstances serious anticipa- 
tions of felicity were impossible. What is possible is that Virgil, 
anxious to compliment his patrons, playfully composed a mock- 
heroic poem, in which he represents a child, born or about to be 
born to one of them, as destined to end the troubles of the world. 

Who, then, was the child? It must have been the child of one 
of ‘Virgil's patrons—that is to say, of Pollio or of Octavian. Neither 
had a child born in B.c. 40, and we are reduced to a choice between 
Pollio’s son, Asinius Gallus, born in 41, and Octavian’s daughter, 
Julia, born in 39. In support of Asinius Gallus, it is said that the 
poet’s definite use of the word “boy” shows that the child was 
already born, and the whole tenor of the poem excludes the possi- 
bility of a girl; that Asinius Gallus himself claimed to be the person 
designated ; that the office of consul was still so highly revered that 
a consul’s son might, without absurdity, be celebrated as a future 
ruler of the world. In favour of Julia, it is urged that Octavian 
was so far the foremost man in Rome that none but a child of his 
could be represented as the destined monarch; that if the child 
were Pollio’s son, this fact would certainly have been mentioned in 
the poem, which is addressed to Pollio himself; that Virgil contrived 
to compliment both his patrons by singing of Octavian’s expected 
child and assigning the birth, wrongly as it turned out, to the year 
of Pollio’s consulship. As to the imprudence of assuming that the 
unborn child would be a boy, such risks must be run by a poet who 
discounts events. In much the same way Martial, in an epigram 
of which the language is reminiscent of Virgil’s poem, predicts, with 
like ill-success, the birth of an heir to Domitian. Both poets con- 
tinued to publish their predictions though falsified by the result. 
Another poet in a hurry was C. Lutorius Priscus.. This unlucky 
man, when the Emperor Tiberius’ son fell ill, made haste to compose 
an elegy on his death. The sick man recovered; but the author’s 
vanity did not permit the poem to remain unknown. The method 
he chose to gain applause, and yet to secure secrecy, was to recite 
the piece to a large audience of ladies. The story got abroad, and 
‘Lutorius was convicted of high treason and put to death. 

It is submitted that the view above taken of the Pollio, though 
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' not free from objections, is the most natural view to take, and the 
one presenting the fewest difficulties. What follows cannot claim 


to be more than conjectural. In his sixteenth epode Horace laments 
that another age of civil war has arisen, and in despairing accents 
he calls on his countrymen to abandon Italy and to sail for the 
islands of the blest. And here we meet with a curious fact. Horace’s 
description of these happy lands bears the closest resemblance to 
Virgil's description of the golden age. Unluckily, we have no 
evidence to show when Horace wrote this epode. It is most 
commonly assigned to B.C. 41, when Italy was disturbed by what 
is called the war of Perusia. In my opinion, the piece reads 
like the composition of a clever undergraduate. My own guess, 
then, would be that in it we possess Horace’s earliest production, 
ahd that it was written by him when studying at Athens, and before 
he accepted a commission in Brutus’ army. At any rate, we may | 
feel fairly confident that it dates from a time prior to the day when 
Horace enlisted as a supporter of the Casarian cause. So I would 
hazard the further guess that Virgil became acquainted with Horace 
shortly before writing the Pollio; that he endeavoured to win him 
for Octavian’s party; and that he sportively appropriated Horace’s 
imagery and applied it to the glorification of Octavian’s child, as if 
to show Horace that there was an opening for his talents under the 
new rég7me. 
HuGH 26. F. PUATS 
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REVIEWS. 
DR.. BIGG’S ) “ORIGINS OF ' CHRISTIANITY.” * 


It is a matter for congratulation that Dr. Bigg was spared long 
enough to finish his impartial, scholarly and convincing account of 
the origins of Christianity. The manuscript was sent to the Oxford 
Press only two days before the veteran scholar’s death. He was, 
indeed, smitten down on the very day that he parted with a work 
in which, as Mr. Strong says, “he has put down the results of many 
“years of reading, and described the impression which his. own 
“independent study of the ancient writers has left upon his mind.’ 
In our opinion it is a volume of the very highest value. It does 
not purport to be a book of reference for specialists, but it is the 
work of a man intimately acquainted with the latest results of 
research, who presents to the reader not only a just estimate of 
those results, but also a considered opinion on early Christian history 


The Origins of Christianity. By the late Charles Bigg, Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. Edited by T. B. Strong, 
Dean of Christ Church. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, price 12s. 6d. net.) 
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in the light of an unusual knowledge of the period in which the 
special history of the Church found its seed-plot. 

The book takes. us down to Constantine’s victory at Chrysopolis 
in 324, when the Church at last attained a position of security. The 
three centuries of continuous struggle during which the Empire, in 
spite of itself, was the vehicle for the spread of Christianity, fill the 
mind with astonishment. _ This vast Empire, bounded on the north 
by the Rhine and the Danube, on the west by the Atlantic, on the 
east by the Euphrates, and on the south by the border lands of the 
Sahara, was a unity in which peace reigned, culture of every variety 
of grade existed, and trade moved. It was under the iron rule of 
a law that regarded slavery as a necessary social institution, and it — 
exhibited a State religion which was tolerant to all other religions 
that recognised the right of Cesar to require worship from all his 
subjects. Every religion was tolerated except Christianity. The 
Christian faith claimed the same universality and the same supremacy 
as the official faith, and came into direct and inevitable conflict with 
it. The story of this conflict is really the story that Dr. Bigg tells. 
The struggle was continued until Christianity itself became (with 
all the loss that the fact involved) the official faith of the Empire. 

Dr. Bigg clears away a good many current misapprehensions. 
One is very important—the legal position of the catacombs. The 
Empire waged no conflict with the dead. There was no obstacle to 
the Christians acquiring burying-places of their own, and it was an 
offence, punishable in the second century with death, for anyone to 
interfere with property which, in the eye of the law, had vested in 
the Di Manes. The entire legal position of the Christian was, 
indeed, an interesting and curious one: 


‘“ Though at Rome open dissent against the established religion 
was a capital offence, and though the Christian might at any 
moment be forced into the position of an open dissenter, yet so 
long as he was not condemned he was never an outlaw, except 
during those brief periods in the third and fourth centuries when 
the edicts of Valerian and Diocletian were in force. Though it 
must have been well known that he was a Christian, he was 
allowed to retain possession of all his civil rights: his grave, his 
church-house, and his public worship were not interfered with, 
he was comforted by his friends in prison, and, even if he was 
tried and condemned, his corpse was treated with respect.”’ 


Dr. Bigg shows, too, that the actual loss of life due to persecution 
was far less than is often supposed. The persecution of Christians 
by Papal Rome in later ages far outweighs in) horror, brutality and 
injustice the spasms of Imperial Rome: . 


‘“We may here recall to mind the sober words of Origen: 
“Those who have died for the Christian faith at different times 
are few, and may be easily counted’ [Contra Celsum iii. 8]. It 
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is true that we do not know all; that under each and all of the 

- Emperors the life of a Christian was precarious; and that many 
perished in the mines or in prison with little or no notice. But 
the Empire was a vast place. When we speak of it we are 
speaking of the whole world, from Britain to Mesopotamia, yet 
the martyrs of the early Church, which was as broad as the 
Empire, even if we include those who perished under Decius and 
Diocletian, were vastly outnumbered by the heretics who died 
for their faith in the sixteenth century in almost every one of the 
realms which have sprung out of the Empire. It was not the 
actual tale of the martyrs that excited such horror and indigna- 
tion; it was the wickedness of religious persecution, a crime as 
yet almost unknown.”’’ 


Dr. Bigg’s summary of the position as to the earliest form of 


Church government is sober and very important, but here we cannot 


enter into this vexed question, which, he points out, “has been, and 
“will continue to be, eagerly disputed.” 

Dr. Bigg, when he treats of the significance of mystic movements, 
is always at a very high level of thought, and his chapter on 
Montanism, the thoroughly orthodox mysticism of the second century, 
is admirable: “In doctrine as well as in discipline these despised 
“and hated sectaries were pioneers, whose main offence was that 
“they were before their time.” Montanism was the earliest of those 
post-Apostolic “outbreaks of mysticism which from time to time have 
“visited the Church, giving it new life yet threatening it with destruc- 
“tion.” In the late Middle Ages we see the extent of the mystical 
influence when we read, in the thirteenth century, of the Fraticelli, 
of Joachim’s Eternal Gospel, of certain Lollard and analogous sects 
in the fifteenth, the Anabaptists in the sixteenth centuries. The 
French Quietists of the seventeenth century, the Quakers of the 
eighteenth, and the Salvation Army in the nineteenth, all belong to 
the same recurring struggle for a spiritual atmosphere. This striking 
volume ends with a noble message from the heart of one even then 
about to pass into the new life. Dr. Bigg warns us that to-day 
“ great masses, consisting not by any means wholly of the poor, the 
“ignorant and the vicious, are living apart from Christianity, and 
“take little or no account of it in their view of the sum of things.” 
Whose fault is it? Dr. Bigg turns and asks St. Clement what 
“is the obstacle which prevents Christianity from gaining a perfect 
“triumph?” The answer is, human nature: 


‘‘Sometimes its animalism, its lusts; sometimes its indivi- 
dualism, its covetousness; sometimes its inertia or hatred of 
change, even for the better; sometimes its one-sided experience, 
the philosopher, in his comfortable study or his secluded labora- 
tory, forgetting his solidarity with the ignorant and suffering 
masses outside. Thus zeal or jealousy corrupts the Church, and 
weakens, though it cannot destroy, her energy, while it keeps 
the world in contented, or discontented, alienation. Tertullian 
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thought it a good omen of victory when he heard the men in the 
street saying, ‘See how these Christians love one another.’ 
Tertullian himself unhappily sowed harsh seed which did not. 
conduce to peace and unity. But upon the whole the creed 
remained simple, discipline was sensible and accepted, and the 
league of charity was unbroken throughout the ante-Nicene age. 
When the man in the street again talks as he did in Carthage in 
the beginning of the second century the Church will be ready for 
a new and even more arduous crusade in a democratic and 
scientific age. There is no enterprise too bold for those who 
faithfully carry the Cross of Christ.” 


This noble message should be taken to heart by all the churches 
throughout our Empire. 


* Pa ix 
‘ 


MENDEL’S PRINCIPLES OF.. HEREDITY 


Mr. Bateson’s long-expected volume on Mendelism undoubtedly 
marks a new stage, probably a new era, in the investigation of the 
origin of species. It is a purely technical volume, and in no sense 
directly controversial, though, of course, it challenges the enemy on 
every side. But Mr. Bateson, with a wisdom that other great 
scientists might well cultivate, strictly keeps himself to the business 
in hand, a lucid presentation of the principles laid down by Mendel a 
few years after the publication of the Orzgzm in 1859 and restored to — 
the main current of biological investigation in the year 1900. The 
object of his book is “to show the method of Mendelian analysis in 
“application to a variety of problems, and to describe the concrete 
“discoveries to which that method has already led.” Mr. Bateson 
makes it clear that he has no quarrel with Darwinism proper. It is 
Neo-Darwinism that has to be ovérthrown. After “Darwin had 
“swept the field” experimental work was abandoned, and no one 
considered the small class of workers who followed the investigation 
of specific differences. To this class the current dogma that “ evolu- 
“tion must proceed by insensible transformation of masses of 
“individuals ” is meaningless, for they “are daily witnesses to variation 
“occurring as an individual and discontinuous phenomenon,” and to 
them therefore the unfolding of all that is hidden in Mendel’s prin- 
ciples is a matter of life and death. Mendel’s laws explain, or promise 
to explain, all that is fundamental to those who are at work in the field 
of nature. Mr. Bateson in repudiating the current “conception of 
“evolution as proceeding through the gradual transformation of 
“masses of individuals by the accumulation of impalpable changes,” 
is careful to assure us that there is “nothing in Mendelian discovery 


* Mendel’s Principles of Heredity. By W. Bateson, Professor of Biology in the 
University of Cambridge. (Cambridge; at the University Press, price 12/— net.) 
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__ “which runs counter to the cardinal doctrine” of Natural Selection. 
It as the “supernatural attributes with which it has sometimes been 


“invested” to which he objects. 


‘“For Darwin, indeed, Mendelism would have provided sound 
reasons for a return to his own earlier views. In abandoning his 
belief in the importance of individual variations, which previously 
he had held in a form not incompatible with that now demon- 
strated to be right, he took a step in the wrong direction. The 

_ Criticism before which he then gave way has proved invalid. To 
him, most of all men, would the knowledge have come as a delight, 
that progress, even if in a direction unexpected by himself, had 
been made with that problem the solubility of which he was the 
first to make apparent to the world.’’ 


The bare statement of the principles of Mendelism is as simple in 


_ form as the statement of, let us say, Newton’s laws of motion. It is 


when we begin to apply these laws to particular cases and problems 


that we realise how far reaching they promise to be, and how won- 


derful it should be that the almost infinite complexity of organic 
variation should depend upon so simple a constructional process. The 
analogy of Newton’s laws must, however, have made thinkers antici- 
pate the existence of some comparatively simple law of evolution, and 
that has always seemed a strong @ przorz objection to Weismann’s 
position. The fearful complexity of his machinery has no analogy 
in Nature. In understanding and working out the operation of the 
laws of motion we are often enough at a standstill for want of 
adequate mathematical analysis, but the laws themselves are simple 
enough. Weismann, on the contrary, has all the complexity of the 
Greek epecyclic theory of the solar system. 
Mendel’s experiments with the edible Pea—the crossing of the tall 
pea and the dwarf pea, and the demonstration that the descendants 
by self-fertilisation of the tall cross-bred that sprang from this crossing 
exhibited the definite dissociation of the characters that had gone to 
make the cross-bred tall pea—will be as famous as Newton’s alleged 
experience with the falling apple. It is the fact of dissociation or 
segregation (as it is technically called), that is, the root fact in the 
Mendelian analysis. At first sight it might be thought that it is the 
domination and recession of qualities that is the fundamental business. 
The crossing of the tall pea and the dwarf pea gives a tall pea—tall- 


ness is dominant while dwarfness has for this generation hidden itself, 


receded out of sight. What, however, is fundamentally important is 
the natural repugnance of these qualities to one another. These 
characters are mutually al/elomor phic, and in the course of generations 
segregate from each other in accordance with what appears to be a 
definite law. Each generation produces (subject, of course, to the 
chances of life and death which frequently obscure the exact operation 
of the law) a definite proportion of pure tall peas, of pure short peas 
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and peas like the first generation of tall cross-breds. The talls and 
shorts henceforth breed true, while the cross-breds follow exactly the 
course that the parent cross-bred took in producing pure talls, pure — 
shorts, and cross-breds. “It is segregation which determines the regu- - 
“larity perceptible in the hereditary transmission of differences, and 
“the definiteness or discontinuity so often conspicuous in the variation 
“of animals and plants is a consequence of the same phenomena. 
“Segregation thus defines the units concerned in the constitution of 
“organisms and provides the clue by which an analysis of the com- 
“plex heterogeneity of living forms may be begun.” The complexity 
of the problems that Nature offers for solution is, of course, terrible, 
for the combination of qualities is never simple. Height, colour, 
structure, in all their complexity, perhaps sex itself, are only instances 
of the range and interaction of characters that have to be investigated. 
But in practical breeding, of course, particular qualities can be dealt 
with. Wheat can be given, for instance, the power of resisting rust- 
disease. By a combination of a variety susceptible to rust and 
another practically immune a plant is produced that is quite open to 
attack, but this cross-bred produces a plant of a recessive type (suscep- 
tibility being the dominant in the cross-bred) that is rust proof and 
breeds true. 

. Mr. Bateson comes to one general conclusion of “great importance, 
“namely, that a dominant character is the condition due to the 
“ presence of a definite factor, while the corresponding recessive owes 
“its condition to the absence of the same quality.” He adds that the 
generalisation appears to be applicable “throughout the whole range 
“of Mendelian phenomena.” This principle appears likely to be of 
first rate importance in discussing the obscure and evasive question 
of the factors that determine sex. It may be that femaleness is “a 
“definite, allelomorphic factor.” Experience of heredity generally 
~seems to confirm this deduction. 

It is, of course, impossible in a short notice to do more than draw 
attention to a volume that works out in close detail applications to 
natural phenomena of Mendel’s wonderful discovery. We can, there- 
fore, merely commend in general terms a work of the first order in 
the thought of our generation. 


* * %* 


OPEN-AIR EDUCATION® 


I am anxious to draw attention to a book on method of quite the 
first rank. Despite much talking and much reporting and writing, 
open-air education still fails to take its proper place in primary 
schools, and is for the most part unknown in many secondary schools 
of importance. Mr. Eaton Feasey has great experience in his 


*In the Open Air : A Series of Out-door Lessons in Arithmetic, Mensuration 
Geometry, etc, for Primary and Secondary Schools. By T. Eaton Feasey, a Lecturer 


in Education in the University of Sheffield. (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd. 
price 1s, 6d.) 
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capacity of headmaster of the Primary Demonstration School in 
connection with the University of Sheffield, while as a lecturer on 
education he possesses that adequate knowledge of theory which 


is essential to all progress. The departure that he advocates in this 
book is a logical extension of the recent suggestion of the Board 


_ f Education that “instruction in arithmetic should be made as 


“realistic as possible.” Mr. Feasey carries the suggestion from the 
school-room to the open air, and makes our old Saxon measures 
realities. One is tempted to say that he teaches better than he 
knows, for we have every reason to believe from educational canons 
of the tenth century that the Saxon schoolmasters did the same 


thing, and that from such teaching sprang the glorious medizval 


churches and houses that still stand in remote rural districts. i 
venture to commend this book most earnestly to schoolmasters and 
mistresses of both town and country schools. The illustrations show 
exactly how the children are handled in the open air, and will be 
found of the greatest value. Then the teaching is of such a type 
that it must of necessity not only interest but inspire the child to 
higher effort; and interest and inspiration are the motive forces of 
all education. The principle of measuring by a revolving wheel is 
certain to fascinate every pupil. How many adults know that in 
this way any wandering curving line can be instantly and accurately 
measured? Nothing more attractive in the way of teaching can be 
imagined than that of teaching “ Proportion: in the Sunlight ”—that 
is to say, by means of the shadows cast by the sun. It is not only 
sound, but will set the children at work each and every half-holiday. 
Then, again, what child could resist a system that taught him or her 
how to measure the width of an unfordable river? Geometry comes 
to have a definite meaning at once with illustrations of this type, 

though I would humbly plead for the use of poor discredited Euclid 
in the school-room, for a reason that Mr. Feasey will appreciate: 

the logical faculty of a child, the sense of close and rigid sequence 
of thought, needs development, and there is nothing that can take 
the place of Euclid. Historically, Euclid succeeded the scholastic 
method of logic in the seventeenth century. Education has had its 
logical side always until the last ten years. The loss is very great. 

One, indeed, can see this in the interesting discussion of the Area 
of the Circle in this book. It is interesting to note that Mr. Feasey 
relies a great deal on “the imagination of children” and, I think, on 
their sense of humour. If we develop the logical faculty both these 
other aids will be intensified. Mr. Feasey is himself blessed with 
a sense of humour. He congratulates himself on having a tall ash- 


. tree in his school garden for the purpose of height-finding. “ Other- 
_ “wise we must have adjourned to the parish church. I do not 


“presume to say what would happen if H.M. Inspector called whilst 
“one was away on such an errand! ” 


J. E. G DE M. 
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THE CHARACTERS OF THEOPHRASTUS* 


It is nearly forty years since. Jebb issued his version of the 
immortal Characters, and copies of that edition had become so rare 
that “even editors of the text in Holland, Italy and Germany have 
“failed to find a copy of the former edition, or have only had an 
“indirect copy of its contents.” The famous Leipzig edition of 1897, 
however, took into account Jebb’s critical work, and its appearance 
drew him back to his old love. “I have before me,” writes Dr. 


Sandys, the devoted editor of this new edition, “a complete abstract 


“of the 45 pages on the Recension of the Text contributed to that 
“edition by Otto Immisch. This abstract was written on 25 quarto 
“pages in the Library of the House of Commons, and was concluded 
“on April 14, 1904,—a day on which the House was engaged in 
“debates on Army estimates and underground railways.” It was, 
indeed, a suitable spot for a reconsideration of the text, since the 
Library swarms with the characters that Theophrastus, pupil and 
successor of Aristotle, limned from the public men of his own time. 
Sir Richard Jebb was certainly meditating “a new edition of his 
“Theophrastus.” To the lot of Dr. Sandys the grateful task has 
fallen, and probably no first edition has ever been handled more 
lovingly and respectfully by an editor than Jebb’s “ Theophrastus.” 
The new edition is so cast that we know exactly how the edition 
of 1870 ran. The slightest change in translation is explained on 
weighty grounds, as, for instance, “In xxvul. 25, ‘convolvulus’ has 
“been altered into. ‘smilax, as the description of the plant in one of 
“the botanical treatises of Theophrastus shows that it corresponds 
“to the Smilax aspera, and not to the convolvulus.” It is exactitude 
of this type that adds to the value of an edition that has as one of 
its chief merits a microscopic revelation of the surface of Greek 
life. The Greek text that Jebb formed out of the corrupt manu- 
scripts that have survived stands almost intact after forty years of 
continuous criticism by English and German scholars. Manuscripts 
are numerous enough, but none (save an Oxyrrhyncus fragment of 
the early third century A.D.) are earlier than the ninth century. 
The text—so long regarded as not authentic, but now universally 
received—of “The Patron of Rascals” and “The Avaricious Man” 
(chapters 29 and 30) is only found in a thirteenth or fourteenth 
century MS. The work was printed as early as 1527 at Nuremberg 
from the most usual type of manuscript, which only contains fifteen 
Characters. Another edition came from Basle in 1531, also based on 
a fifteen Character MS. There are six manuscripts that contain the 
first twenty-three Characters, and one of these was used in an edition 
of Aristotle, which also comprises certain works by Theophrastus 

* OEOPPASTOU XAPAKTHPES: Zhe Characters of Theophrastus. An English 


Translation from a revised Text, with Introduction and Notes. By R. C. Jebb. A 
new Edition. Edited by J.E.Sandys. (Messrs. Macmillan & Co., price 7s. 6d. net.) 
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issued from Venice in 1552. This text was used by the Etienne 
press of Paris in 1557. There are seven manuscripts containing 
the first twenty-eight Characters, and Isaac Casaubon, in his editions 
of 1599 and 1612, adds the five new Characters from a collation of 
four MSS. formerly in the Palatine library at Heidelberg. “It was 
“even then known that the number of the Characters was not com- 
“plete ; for indices to 30 had been found in some MSS.” It was, 
however, not until 1786 that J. C. Amaduzzi published at Parma 


- “the two long-missing Characters 29 and 30 from a MS. in the 


“Vatican library (No. CX.),” to which attention had been drawn in 
1743 by Prospero Petroni, the “librarian of the 62blzotheca 
_ “Alexandrina in Rome.” It is an interesting story, and worthy of 
the subject. It would be superfluous and impertinent to praise the 
_ revised Critical Appendix and the elaborate notes to the text as 
they now stand amplified and multiplied. It is interesting, however, 
to note that Dr. Sandys has been able to exchange views on the 
text with Professor Diels, of Berlin, who is now preparing a critical 
edition for the Clarendon Press. \ 
Internal evidence shows, almost conclusively, that these sketches 
were written in or about the year 319 B.C., and this is supported 
by evidence of style and of the manners described. Theophrastus 
was at work during this period, the known limits of his life being 
' 373284 B.C. The earliest literary reference extant to his author- 
ship is to be found in the writings of Diogenes Laértius in the third 
century (210 A.D). The editors and critics, with the exception of 
Porson, accept the authorship of Theophrastus, but the evidence is 
singularly inconclusive. We do not know whether a comparison of style 
between the Characters and other writings attributed to Theophrastus 
has been made; but, if so, no weight is given to it either by Jebb 
or Dr. Sandys. <A certain resemblance to some passages in the 
-Nicomachean Ethics is, perhaps, slightly in favour of the authorship 
of a disciple of Aristotle (though not necessarily Theophrastus), or 
of Aristotle himself; but the tradition preserved by Athenzeus that 
Theophrastus had a genius for lively description seems no evidence 
at all. To accept an attribution that first appears some five or six 
centuries after an author’s death, on the ground that the work in 
question was almost certainly written in that author’s lifetime, would 
be regarded as mad if a work by Chaucer or Dante were in question ; 
while New Testament critics spurn such an attribution in cases where 
the interval is even less than a century. 
_ However, it is the Characters that matter. One would like to 
know, of course, whether they formed a separate work, or are a 
series of quotations from other writings by the same author, or are 
extracts from, or form a farvergon to, the philosophical work of 
some one, or are (as seems most probable) part of a collection of 
rhetorical writings by various authors (as suggested by Otto 
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Immisch). But all these questions, full of interest though they be, 


are by-products of literature. From our present point of view: the 
bibliophile and the critic would be of interest only if Theophrastus 
had placed them beside the thirty other unpleasant persons who 
adorn his pages. Can we ever forget the Flatterer who removes 
“a morsel of wool from his patron’s coat”; the Complaisant Man 
who will “hold one by both hands”; the Surly Man who, “when he 
“stumbles in the street . . . is apt to swear at the stone”; the 
Arrogant Man who “will not permit himself to give any man the 
“first greeting”; the Ironical Man who “will show forgiveness to his 
“revilers”; the Boastful Man who “served with Alexander”; the Man 
of Petty Ambition who is “anxious to be placed next to the host 
“at table’? Does no late-learning bicyclist feel sympathy with 
“the Late Learner”? Who does not know the “ Unseasonable Man,” 
with his oft-told stories; the Officious Man, the Unpleasant Man, 
the Offensive Man, the Stupid Man, the Boor? The Shameless 
Man, the Reckless Man and the Gross Man are perhaps a little 
rarer than fifty years ago; but the Garrulous Man, the Loquacious 
Man, the Newsmaker, the Evil-speaker, the Grumbler and the Dis- 
trustful Man are very special features of current society. The 
Penurious Man, the Mean Man and the Avaricious Man are still 
to be found in every street, while the Superstitious Man has broken 
out again with a vigour worthy of the age of Aristotle. The Oligarch 
has also come back, while to-day we have a special re-birth of the 
Patron of Rascals, who is always ready to find something good and 
lovable in the notorious scum of the forum and the market-place. 
Yet, all the same, it is difficult to agree with Sir Richard Jebb 
when he says that “the great, the organic, lines of human nature 
“are the same to-day, yesterday, and for ever.” We wonder if he 
held this view to the last. Human nature is progressive. It may 
perhaps be true to say that “the lighter traits . . . of character 
“are permanent and universal”; but surely character itself progresses 
on the whole, measures itself by a sterner standard, imposes upon 
itself stricter sanctions of conduct, becomes less tolerant of evil, 


more social, less selfish ; more individualistic, on the one hand, because 


more self-centred; more socialistic, on the other, because more 
sensible of general duties. If evolution is a fact, Jebb’s dictum is 
clearly wrong. 

% * * 


HANDBOOK OF THE EMPIRE. 


This elaborate and careful volume is one that may well be recom- 
mended as a work of reference to be added to household libraries 
in all our Dominions. The impartiality of the treatise cannot be 
doubted. The History Section of the League of the Empire has 


* The British Empire: its Past, Present and Future. Edited by Professor A. F. 
Pollard. ees by the League of the Empire, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
price 5s. net. 
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Professor Bury as its chairman, and such distinguished historians 


_as Professor Egerton, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, and Professor Pollard 


on its editorial committee. The contributors to the volume are all 
specialists on the particular subjects undertaken. Sir I rederick 
Pollock deals with the Imperial Conference of 1907. The “essential 
“purpose” of the volume is “to promote a knowledge and, what is 
“more important, an understanding of the Empire as it is and of 
“the causes which have brought it into being, and to promote that 
“minimum of information without which all discussion of Imperial 
“questions is barren, if not productive of positive mischief.” The 
cest of production of this book and of the series to follow it has been 


met by the generosity of the late Mr. Louis Spitzel, and therefore 


it is proposed to devote the proceeds of sales “to make further 
“provision for education in the Empire . . . without the dis- 

“tinction of class, creed or colony.” It is a noble object, and large 
funds for this purpose will arise if the high standard of the present 
volume is maintained. 

Here we have three books or parts. The first deals in careful aad 
accurate fashion with the physical geography, the history, and the 
modern social and political problems of the British Isles. The 
second book deals in similar fashion with the self-governing States, 
Canada and Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. 
The third book gives us the same information as to the Empire of 
India, the East Indies, the West Indies, British East and West Africa, 
Egypt and the Soudan, and “the Sea-links of Empire.” The volume 
concludes with an essay on “ The Future Organisation of the Empire,’ 
and seventy-five invaluable pages entitled “A Chronology of the 
~ Empire.’ 

The method adopted brings each land, its heredity, its institutions, 
its problems, its possibilities, into direct relation with the evolution 
of the Empire as a whole, with Imperial institutions, problems and 
possibilities. In this way, by really learning the truth about the 
parts, the reader gains new truths about the whole. He no longer 
feels vaguely on great issues; he is no longer led away by the clap- 
trap of this or that platform speaker. He is in a position to think 
for himself and to think out the future of the great Empire to which 
he belongs in its relation to the other Great Powers of the world. 
The productive possibilities of the various provinces of the Empire 
should be within the knowledge of all; yet how many subjects of 
the Crown could pass a moderately severe examination on the 
economics of the Empire, or of any portion of the Empire other than 
the small area of which he has personal knowledge? This book 
gives the necessary information. Its value as a school book it would 
be difficult to over-estimate, and it should be in every English school 
library at home and abroad. A book like this will increase that 
sense of Imperial unity that is already so powerful a factor in the 
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preservation of the peace of the world. We must conclude our brief 
commendation of this admirable work (largely based on “a mass of © 


“first-hand information generously supplied by responsible persons 
“in every part of the Empire”) by the followimg impressive passage f 
on the question of Imperial unity : 


‘‘Weare . . . assured that a vast majority of our citizens 
both here and beyond the seas are agreed, regardless of party 
divisions, in holding the Unity of the Empire dear; that they 
repudiate the doctrine once in fashion which expected us ulti- — 
mately to become a number of separate States linked only by 
common traditions and sentiment, and politically as independent 
of one another as the United States are of Great Britain; that 
they think organic unity can be maintained, and unity of 
Imperial policy secured, by means compatible with constitutional 
automony ; and that they intend and expect their several Govern- 
ments to act accordingly.”’ 


Professor Pollard is much to be congratulated on a work to the 
editing of which he has devoted so much time and knowledge and 


editorial skill. 
*k * * t 


ANIMALS AND HUMAN THOUGHT 


' The Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco is to be congratulated on the 
publication of this delightful volume, illustrated in a fashion that does 
no discredit to the lucid and touching prose. Here we have a moving 
picture of the relationship of man to the sentient creatures who lie 
below him in the scale and order of creation, but who at times surpass 
him in what one may call intuitive morals—in natural love, in the 
sense of duty, in inherent dignity. Perhaps the Countess makes a 
little too much of the eighteenth-century theory as to the mechanical 
nature of animals. The theory is dead beyond revival; but in view 
of the dangers that undoubtedly accompany vivisection it may be 
wise to expose the fallacy for which the great Descartes was foolish 
enough to make himself responsible. We wish that a further chapter 
had been added to the book, tracing in detail the course by which 
the animal world attained a legal position im Great Britain and else- 
where during the last century. The facts were all set out in the 
Journal of Comparative Legislation some four or five years ago. 
The successive chapters of this book are as full of charm as they 
are of invaluable suggestion. The Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco’s 
carefully constructed argument for the existence of “our vegetarian 
“ancestor” is an interesting piece of work. The repugnance to eat 
flesh was but slowly overcome. Sacrifices were the beginning of the 
end. They were intended “to stock the pastures of heaven,” whither 


* The Place of Animals in Human Thought. By the Countess Evelyn Martinengo- 
Cesaresco, (T. Fisher Unwin.) ° 


; 
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_ the shepherd passed from this world. There is certainly evidence 
_ to support this view, but on the whole, and looking at the fashion 


im which the lower animals prey one upon another, it is difficult not to 
think that man in the beginning was carnivorous. To think other- 
wise we have to believe that “he lived in a good climate and on a 
“plenteous earth,” and this it is impossible to believe with respect 
to the generality of the race. There may have been, of course, 
vegetarian tribes, but that there was a vegetarian age passes belief. 
It is interesting to note how high the Grecian and how low the | 
Roman conception of animals was. Life was held cheap by the 


- Roman, outside the close caste of citizenship, and man was classed 


with the beast th a sense that would hardly please the modern thinker. 
The consideration shown to animals among Eastern races is here 
discussed and illustrated in a delightful way. “Children are not cruel 
“in India.” That sentence sums up the whole situation. They have 
an hereditary friendliness to the beast “whose pains are hardly less 
“than ours.” It is our business to see that “children are not cruel in 
“Europe.” This is the keynote that lies behind all that this observant 
and tender-hearted writer puts before us. She pleads for the “brothers 
“and sisters,’ who are so near us, who mean so much to us, who do 
speak to us in the ultimate language of affection, reverence and help- 
fulness. Animals have more sense of sorrow, and fear of death (one 
may even believe) than many human beings. The story of the lion 
and lioness in the Jardin des Plantes sorrowing for their dead cub 
puts many a human heart to shame; while, to end on a lighter note, 
the old cockatoo who, seeing a child trying in vain to obtain a feather 
that lay on the floor of his cage, handed it to her “with an air of the 
“greatest politeness,” makes one realise that “manners” are not 
reserved to man. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


In ‘‘ Birds Useful and Birds Harmful ’’ (Manchester: at the Univer- 
sity Press; price 6s. net), Herr Otto Herman, Director of the Royal 
Hungarian Ornithological Bureau, Budapest, and Mr. J. A. Owen have 
compiled a most useful and delightful work (carefully illustrated by 
M. T. Csérgey), intended ‘‘ to give a faithful presentment of the good 
““and the harm that the birds are known to do, from the agriculturist’s 
“point of view.’’ The authors rightly point out that ‘‘ the conceptions 


“of ‘useful’ and ‘ noxious’ are merely human ones; and man can, 


““ by cultivation or the contrary, alter the normal conditions; and may, | 
““consequently, modify the character and habits of birds also. Agri- 
_ culture on a large scale, modern forestry, the draining of territory— 
“all these thing's “alter the fundamental conditions of animal life, and 
‘in consequence of bird life also; and if these modifications in respect 
“‘of birds are injurious to man, it is in the interests of man to adapt 
“them artificially for the benefit of birds; and if by cultivation man 
““ deprives useful birds of their natura! nesting facilities he ought to 
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‘provide them with artificial ones.’’ It is, moreover, to be remem- 
bered that many birds have only a short period of harmfulness, and 
are useful at other times. Starlings are very useful most part of the 
year, and are only harmful (to cherries and vines) for a short time; 
the rook, the crow, the magpie clear the land of insects; the owl, 
cannibal though he be, is the sworn foe of destructive mice; the 
sparrow feeds on the seed of harmful weeds, while the jackdaw keeps 
the number of sparrows within limits. Man’s business is to adapt 
the balance of Nature to his own requirements, and this delightful book 
(which should be in the hands of the organisers of every school 
journey) will help him to do this. Here we read in detail of ‘“workers 
‘on the ground ’’—the owls, the crows, the starling, the waxwing, 
and so forth; workers in the air and on the trees; “‘ the farmer’s 
summer friends’’—a beauteous company, the wryneck, the cuckoo, the 
nightingale, the shrikes, the wagtails, the titmice, and soon; of ‘‘workers 
‘fall the year round,’’ such as the sparrow, the blackbird, the yellow- 
hammer, the finches; of wild fowl and the falconide. It is in truth a 
charming book, that should be in every farmer’s hands and in every 
school library., 


We must draw attention to the publication of the first volume of a 
work on the Science of Ethics by the Rev. Michael Cronin (Professor 
at Clonliffe College, Dublin), entitled, ‘‘ General Ethics’’ (Messrs. 
Longmans, Green and Co., price 12s. 6d. net). It will largely interest 
our Roman Catholic readers since ‘‘ the main purpose of this work on 
‘‘ethics is to present to students of Ethical Science a full and con- 
““nected account of the ethical system of Aristotle and St. Thomas 
‘‘ Aquinas’’; but it has also a very real use for students of ethics 
generally, as the thought of Aquinas has a value that cannot be limited’ 
by a particular creed or age. In the opinion of the present writer the 
chief glory of Aquinas is that he brought the Faith intact through a 
period when it might most easily have been weakened or even 
destroyed by neglect, corruption and intellectual attack. The mighty 
intellect of Aquinas created, as it were, an armour that protected and 
preserved the Faith in days when the Church itself was in a great 
measure incompetent. But in other matters it is well to go back and © 
re-consider the Aristotelianism of Aquinas in the matter of ethics, and 
here it is done well and at length. Professor Cronin first discusses 
‘‘the definition and scope of ethics’’; he then passes to human acts 
and the ends of human action. Next the meaning of ‘‘ good’’ and 
““evil’’ is considered. It is not possible here to discuss the definitions, 
but the Aquinas position is reconcilable with the notion that good and 
evil are essentially subjective if the ‘‘ final end’’ to which they are 
related is in itself moral or if the series of ‘‘ends’’ are inter-related 
and morally connected with the purpose of God. We pass next to 
moral criteria and ‘‘ freedom and morality.’’ Freedom to do evil 
seems essential to any system in which man is not automatic, and 
this fact, we venture to suggest to Professor Cronin, reconciles the 
existence of evil and the goodness of God. The author discusses at 
length Duty, Hedonism, ‘‘ Evolution and Ethics,’’ Intuitionism, Habits, 
Law, and finally Rights. The views of eighteenth century and modern 
thinkers are carefully considered and form a most valuable adjunct to 
a volume of very great learning and merit. 
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Dr. W. Newton Clarke’s volume on ‘‘ The Christian Doctrine of 
God’’ (Messrs. T. and T. Clark, price ros. 6d.), possesses all the 
qualities which made his ‘‘ Outline of Christian Theology ’’ one of the 
most widely read theological books of recent years. Writing in clear 
and lucid English, avoiding deliberately any quotations from other 
works, or any report of the vast literature on his subject, the author 
gives his own positive presentation of the faith which he holds, and 
thinks his way through the problems which confront an educated man 


at the present day. The obvious disadvantages of such a course are 


more than compensated by the unusual freshness and interest of the 


whole statement. Dr. Clarke comes closest to modern difficulties in 


me 


his discussion of the great objection to Christian Theism raised by the 
presence of suffering and sin, and by the apparently heartless and 
impersonal action of the order of nature. He shows that the ultimate 
form of the question is whether the Eastern view that life is a curse, 


_ or the Western that it is a blessing, is right. Accepting the latter, 


and claiming that the perfecting of life can only be attained through 
discipline and conflict, he concludes that the evils and disorders are a 
necessary accompaniment of moral and spiritual growth. ‘‘ A world 
““that became a world of good and evil because it was the home of life, 
“‘and by reason of the advent of the soul which he created for himself, 
“does not seem to be one in which the good God can have had no 
‘‘part.’’ In this section one misses the deepest thought of Christianity, 
that the mystery of pain is lightened by the knowledge that suffering 
has been shared by One whom Christians worship as God. The 
venture of faith which the author commends as “‘ a consistent declara- 
‘* tion of the supremacy of all that has a right to be supreme,’’ finds 
here its truest justification. The book will be warmly welcomed as a 
sincere and earnest study of some of the ultimate problems, and will 
be read by many to whom more technical theological treatises do 
not appeal. 


In her volume entitled ‘‘ Life of Friedrich List, and Selections from 
‘‘His Writings ’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., price 7s. 6d. net), 
Miss Margaret E. Hirst brings together her researches (partly under- 
taken in Germany by the aid of the ‘‘Alice Hopkinson Memorial Student- 
“‘ship’’? awarded at Newnham) relating to the remarkable economist 
List, and to the period of economic flux in which he lived. Born in 
1789, dead in 1846, he revolutionised the economic position of Europe. 
He is the father, in a certain sense, of the modern “‘ scientific ’’ tariffs 
of modern Europe, though to him they would have been anathema. 
But parents do not always approve of their adult children. The Tariff 
Reformers return the compliment by repudiating their parent. Mr. F. 
W. Hirst, in his striking introduction, points out that if ‘‘ List had 
“had his way there would have been Free Trade from Rotterdam to 
““Memel, and from Memel to Trieste.’’? The tariff wall round this 
great area was to be but a temporary expedient to nurse infant indus- 
tries. He adopted this argument in view of the sudden development 
of Free Trade in England. Miss Hirst divides the life of List into 
three periods. He was in Wiirttemberg until his thirty-sixth year, and 
worked and suffered for the cause of national unification. Internal 
Free Trade was clearly necessary. From 1825 to 1830 he was in 
America, and there he developed the idea of a Tariff Nursery. From 
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1831 to 1846 he was in Germany, France, England, Austria—the c 


missionary of the new Protection and the opponent of Adam Smith. 


The Life is followed by an important and dispassionate chapter on the if 
economic teaching of List, and then we have two hundred pages of — 


selections from List’s writings, including ‘‘ The Outlines of American 


‘* Political Economy,’’ which is here republished for the first time, and _ 
‘“The Introduction to the National System, 1841.’’ Miss Hirst, in — 


her brilliant monograph, makes it clear that List’s Protection (which 


did not extend to agriculture) was but a means to an end—that end 


being Free Trade. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


In ‘‘ Servia by the Servians’’ (W. Heinemann, price 12s. 6d.), a 
volume compiled and edited by Mr. Alfred Stead, we have a compre- ~ 


hensive estimate of Servia and the Servian race from the pens of 
representative Servians. King Peter supplies an introductory note 


‘“ setting’ forth the ideals of national development and progress.’’ We 


have an historical survey by the Director of the State Archives, various — 


articles on the Constitution and local administration by M. Milanovitch — 
(the Minister of Foreign Affairs), and others. The Minister of Public — 


Instruction writes on education, museums and libraries ; and others not 
less qualified write on religion, manners and customs, finance, 


economics, national industries, agriculture, trade, literature, art and — 
diplomacy. Altogether it is a full and timely volume; indeed, a work 


of reference of some magnitude. 


* * * 


Mr. C. W. Armstrong’s volume entitled, ‘‘ The Mystery of Existence 
‘“‘in the Light of an Optimistic Philosophy ’’ (Messrs. Longmans, 
Green and Co., price 2s. 6d. net), is full of interesting and (despite the 
largeness of the outlook) humble thought. Mr. Myer’s doctrine of the 
Subliminal Self is read into a mystical philosophy of the entire universe. 
Man and all conscious things, we are told, are part of a universal 
spirit. The Subliminal Self stands between the Conscious Self and 


% 


this World Spirit which has its natural counterpart in the physical — 


universe. There is spiritual as well as natural evolution, and man on 
the spiritual side is evolving towards the final goal of Bliss which is 
also the goal of the universe as a whole. Mr. Armstrong refers the 


processes of evolution to one law of Nature or Thought, to what he © 


calls ‘‘ the Law of Mathematical Possibility.’’ Far be it from us to 


dismiss as absurd or even improbable the ideas put before us by this | 


enthusiastic thinker. He holds on the question of Immortality Fiske’s 
view, that ‘“‘ at some period in the evolution of Humanity this divine’ 


‘“spark may have acquired sufficient concentration or steadiness to 


“survive the wreck of material forms and endure for ever,’’ but he 


eres 


doubts whether that period has yet arrived. The doctrine of conditional — 


immortality is interesting though far from convincing. The doctrine 


of immortality must rest rather on the antecedent improbability that — 
the Creator could let slip so rare a thing as human personality from — 
the permanent stock of creation. Every personality has gifts and 


powers of a unique character, and the law of the conservation of energy 


\ 
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must apply to the spiritual as well as to the physical universe. There 
_ is therefore an antecedent probability of immortality, and this, to most 


_ of us, is confirmed by the facts of the life of our Lord. The book 
will interest if it will not convince many readers. 


* * * 


We would recommend our readers to consider with Mr. Armstrong’s 
book another work that examines similar problems from an analogous 
point of view. We refer to Mr. Joseph Compton-Rickett’s volume 
entitled, “‘ Origins and Faith’’ (Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton). 
We do not agree, of course, that ‘‘ Christianity has fallen dumb 
“before the mysteries of life,’? nor that Science disdains to help 
the Christian teacher. It was so fifty years ago. It is so no longer. 
But on the other hand, it is true enough that we have to part with 
‘certain aspects of belief that served their day and generation well 
enough. We have not the space in which to deal with Mr. Compton- 
Rickett’s very useful analysis of modern questions, his clear statement 
on the question of immortality, his essays on the educational and social 
work of the Church. A lucid style and clear opinions are here united, 
__and the book is certain to make the reader revise his position earnestly 
and hopefully. 


We are glad to record the publication of Captain Lewis Butler’s 
‘Life of Sir Redvers Buller ’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., price 
3s. 6d. net). The story of his brilliant military career is told here in terse 

and vivid fashion. When Sir Redvers was given the Victoria Cross in 
- 1879 he had certainly earned it many times over with a magnificence 
of self-sacrifice and bravery that earned him the soubriguet of the 
 ‘* Bayard of South Africa.’? Mr. Gladstone is said by Mr. Gosse to 
have declared that ‘‘ Joshua could not hold a candle to Sir Redvers 
‘* Buller as a leader of men.’’ His was a hard-working, devoted and 
well-spent life. Experts disagree as to the part he played in the South 
African war. Here we have a bold and loyal defence of Sir Redvers. 
_ Captain Butler very properly points out that his evidence in February, 
1903, before the Royal Commission on the War in South Africa, made 
_ a deep impression. He died on June 2nd, 1908, in his sixty-eighth 
_. year. 


* * * 


M. David Staars’ ‘‘ The English Woman: Studies in Her Psychic 
‘ Evolution ’’ (Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co., price gs. net), translated 
by Miss T. M. E. Brownlow, is a book of some, but not great, merit. 
We have no quarrel with the earlier philosophic attitude. It is neces- 
sary to apply the idea of evolution in considering the progress of any 
_ type. But the part of the book that deals with the history of woman 
- in England has very little value before we reach the eighteenth century. 
_ We have no word about the medieval system of schools. We have a 
- great deal of uncritical nonsense about the Shakespearean conception 
_ of woman, and some very shaky law as to the legal position of woman. 
' The eighteenth century is dealt with in less amateur fashion, while 
_ the sketches of individuals, such as that of poor brave Mary Wollstone- 
Mt croft, are good. The section dealing with nineteenth century educa- 
~ tional and other movements will be found useful, though the writer’s 
views on co-education deserve little sympathy. 
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The observance of centenaries may do something to make more 
widely known the work and lives of distinguished men and women, 
but it certainly tends to throw more deeply into the shade the careers 
of less notable people. It may not be out of place, therefore, to revive © 
the memories of one or two who in humbler spheres did useful work 
in their day and generation. On June roth, 1809, was born at the 
town house of his parents in Bolton Street, Mayfair, Richard Monckton 
Milnes. As poet, critic and legislator he had some influence, but 
‘‘the greatest happiness he knew,’’ says his biographer, ‘“‘was in 
‘“ helping his friends,’’ and in his care and sympathy for the oppressed 
lies perhaps his highest claim to recollection. On June 22 was born 
Mary Vincent Novello, whose ‘‘Concordance to Shakespeare,’ compiled 
after she had become Mrs. Cowden Clarke, is almost as widely known 
as the plays themselves. It was the work of sixteen years, and is a 
remarkable example of a woman’s perseverance. One other birthday 
in 1809 may be mentioned—June 7th. William Forbes Skene was 
born on that day, and in after years succeeded Hill Burton as the 
historiographer of Scotland, in whose work accuracy and scholarship 
were stimulated by a patriotic love for his country. 


* * * 


The records of the Corporation of Norwich are among the finest in 
the kingdom. ‘The Corporation authorised the publication of a volume 
dealing with the government and administration of the city, and now 
a second is in preparation which is concerned with its social and 
industrial development. The first was edited by the Rev. William 
Hudson and Mr. J. Cottingham Tingey, who is entirely responsible 
for the second. ; 

The ‘‘English Catalogue of Books’’ is a work of reference indispensable 
to all who have any pretensions to be interested in literary matters. 
But these are days in which the requirements of students for reference 
purposes are exacting. It may be worth while, therefore, to suggest 
for consideration whether an Imperial supplement might not be found 
useful. It would contain particulars of the books published in the 
different parts of the Empire outside the United Kingdom. Suppose, 
for example, that one desires to know what is being done in Canada 
and Australia to safeguard the welfare of destitute and neglected 
children. At present the means to obtain the information does not 
appear to be easily available. Australia, however, has at least one 
excellent little monograph on the subject, and Canada can also provide 
printed particulars in a pleasant form. 


* * * 


When Canadian affairs are rightly receiving an increased share of 
public notice it may be useful to draw attention to the Annual 
Review—a volume upon lines similar to the Annual Register—published 
in Toronto. The current issue, dealing with the year 1908, is one 
of particular interest, as there were last year general elections for the 
Dominion Parliament and in the provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Saskatche- 
wan, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, besides the Quebec 
Tercentenary. In 600 pages is given a complete historical, statistical 
and descriptive record of the progress and position of the Dominion 
during the year. It should be added that the volume differs in one 
important respect from its English prototype—it contains about forty 
illustrations. 


